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ANOTHER RELIGIOUS PARLIAMENT. 


FE have received the following through the courtesy of the Editor 
of The Path. 

The Mid-Winter Fair at San Francisco is an echo of the World’s 
Fair. It has added to it a Religious Parliament at which discussion 
will be held of papers and addresses. This Religious Convocation is 
to last six days, and is set down for a date very close to our next 
Convention. The committee in charge of this part of the Fair in- 
cludes Dr. J. A. Anderson, the president of one of the San Francisco 
T. S. Branches, and the T. S. has been assigned one day of the sessions 
with an opportunity to discuss four general topics under the head of 
Oriental Religions. The date is April 19th. 

The following are the topics as agreed to with the general com- 
mittee in charge: 

First session: (a) Wisdom Religion the basis of all religions; (6) 
Reincarnation. 

Second session: (a) Religion, Philosophy and Science, their neces- 
sary unity; (46) Karma the immutable law of cause and effect. 

Among the speakers will be these: Dr. Anderson, Dr. Allen Grif- 
fiths, William Q. Judge, Dr. J. D. Buck, the Delegate of the European 
Section, and others. Although this Parliament will not be in any way 
as large as that of the World’s Fair, it undoubtedly will be of great 
interest and value to the T. S. movement. 


% 
* *% 


THE YAMABUSIS. 


The following paragraph from a recent letter of our colleague, H. 
Dharmapala, who has carried out a most successful lecturing tour of 
six weeks’ duration in Japan, may prove of interest to those who have 
heard of this strange brotherhood, made so familiar to theosophical 
readers by H. P. Blavatsky’s Vightmare Tales. 

“Occultism is still studied by the Yamabusis of Japan, and I 
obtained a large amount of useful information about them from one 
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who takes a great interest in them during my stayin Japan. Once a 
year these Yamabusis congregate at a place called Midera and there 
exhibit phenomena. Their hierophant is living in the mountain fast- 
nesses near Yamata in Kioto District. My friend has promised to send 
me fuller information about him, and also a translation of one of the 
books of the Yamabusis.” 

THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS. 

The term ‘Innocents” is well known by Kabalists to denote a 
certain class of Tanaim or Initiates, and the ‘“‘massacre of the inno- 
cents” in the Gospels is regarded by many theosophical students as the 
allegorical setting of a traditional persecution of that school of ‘wise 


” 


men.” Ina posthumous article entitled ‘‘The Jews under the Roman 
Dominion,” appearing in the Revue des Deux Mondes, for January, 
Ernest Renan, the famous Semitic scholar, depicts the horrible state of 
affairs in Palestine in the first century B.c. Herod is taken as the cen- 
tral character, and the late learned successor to the chair of Quatremére 
among the “Immortals” points out that the Jesus of the Gospels was 
not born when Herod died at Jericho. The “history” of those days 
has yet to be written. i 
* * 


LEMURIA RECHRISTENED. 


In Zhe Fortnightly Review (February ist) there is an attempt to 
rechristen Lemuria. Sclater and Heckel stood godparents to the aged 
antediluvian relic whose many names are lost, and now Mr. Henry O. 
Forbes moves for an extension of area and hence a new christening, 
and would call the corpse of the dead Dvipa “Antarctica.” We rejoice 
at the extension of area as bringing it more in line with the dimensions 
given in Zhe Secret Doctrine, but see no reason for the new name. Un- 
avoidable necessity is forcing the existence of Lemuria into the heads 
of the most sceptical, and it is only a question of time for its gigantic 
inhabitants, human and animal, to be accepted even by the most 
“scientific.” We take the following from the February Review of 
Reviews: 

“Mr. Henry O. Forbes, proceeding on the law that ‘the areas in- 
habited by a given species, and in considerable measure likewise by the 
same genera, are or have been continuous with each other,’ infers the 
existence of ‘a vanished Austral land’—a continent connecting what 
are now the terminations of the great continents. 

“<The boundaries of this continent of Antarctica, as I have pro- 
posed to designate it, would have united Patagonia, New Zealand, 
Tasmania with Kast Australia, and that old island-continent (joined, 
perhaps, by a narrow commissure for a longer or shorter time, to 
East Africa), which Dr. Sclater long ago named Lemuria, to a circum- 
polar land greater than at present by extensive independent peninsulas, 
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between which the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Indian Oceans extended 
almost as far south as they do now.’”’ 
we % 
THE PICTURE OF A LEMURIAN SAINT. 


The Globe (Nov. 3rd) contributes the following item from its ‘“‘ Echoes 
of Science.” When will this closed page of the world’s history be 
opened again, we wonder? 

‘““According to the Rev. J. Matthew, the cave pictures of Australia 
show that a higher race than the blacks once occupied the land. In 
one there is a robed figure with a rainbow halo round his head, which 
Mr. Matthew considers to be the chief god of Sumatra. The sacred 
crocodile of Sumatra is also seen amongst them. The blacks regard 
them as bogies.” 

a x 
THE MANDRAKE AND THE CRUCIFIXION. 


The Daily Chronicle (December 11th) reports a lecture by Sir B. W. 
Richardson, at St. George’s Hall, on anzesthetics, from which we cut 
the following interesting and suggestive paragraph: 

“Classical authors recorded that the Greek physicians used what 
was called ‘Moria,’ or death-wine. It was an infusion of mandrake— 
the native Greek variety, not the English plant—in weak wine. This 
was in common use up to the twelfth century, and then its use expired. 
He had made some of this ‘death-wine’ according to the recipe given 
by Pliny, and found that it was a narcotic which acted exactly as the 
ancients described. It produced at first excitement, then sleep so in- 
tense for several hours that the subject was quite insensible to pain. It 
appeared that in ancient times there were people who over-indulged 
in mandragora, just as people did nowadays in opium, chloral or 
chloroform. They were called mandragorides, and the effect of the 
potion on awakening was to cause extreme excitement and terror for a 
time. The awakened sleepers screamed aloud; hence the tradition of 
the ‘screaming mandrakes,’ an idea erroneously applied to the plant 
itself. The narcotic was given on a sponge at crucifixions under the 
Romans, and so deathlike was the coma produced that the victims 
were always pierced with a spear before being taken down from the 
cross to ensure that death really took place.” 

% Zz * 
THE MYSTERIES OF COLOUR. 

Most students of the Esoteric Philosophy are interested in colour, 
which is so intimately connected with all occult phenomena in nature, 
and hence with much of symbolism, as may be seen from Frédéric 
Portal’s useful little volume, Des Couleurs Symboliques (Paris, 1837). A 
lecture delivered at the London Institution by Professor Shelford Bid- 
well, on Feb, rst, destroys some of the popular superstitions on the 
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subject, and gives a mite of interesting information as to the relations 
of colour and metals. We take the following paragraphs from Zhe 
Daily Chronicle report of Feb. 2nd. 

“The question of what constitute the simple primary colours has 
long been one of the vexed problems of science, and it is not settled 
yet. Sir David Brewster thought they were red, yellow, and blue. The 
orange seen in the spectrum is obviously only an admixture of the 
neighbouring red and yellow, and green (an admixture of the blue and 
yellow). But now comes a strange, true thing which will make the 
amateur water-colour painter disbelieve the evidence of his senses. 
Blue and yellow do not make green, as is popularly supposed. When 
Professor Bidwell uttered this seeming paradox the audience seemed 
incredulous. But when he caused a ray of pure yellow light from the 
electric lantern to be projected on to the screen, and then threw on the 
top of the broad yellow patch another of pure blue, they actually 
cheered, for true enough the result of the mixture was not green, but 
white. The mystery is avery simple one. Painters never get either 
pure blue or pure yellow on their palettes. Such pigments always con- 
tain green, and when the blue and the yellow coalesce into white the 
green comes out. After this the audience began to get interested, as 
people always do when popular articles of faith are being ruthlessly 
attacked. The lecturer next asked them to believe that yellow, far from 
being a primary colour, is really nothing but a mixture of red and 
green, and proved the fact by neatly superposing a dab of the latter 
coloured light over one of green. . . . Weare accustomed to think 
of gold as yellow, and copper as red, but beat them very thin until a 
strong light will pass through the sheet, and, behold, gold is a deep- 
green and copper a dark-blue.” 

«x 
TELEGRAPHY WITHOUT INTERMEDIATE WIRES. 

The more the art of telegraphy is perfected the more do the facts 
of thought-transference become palatable to the scientific stomach. 
It gives the scientific ¢hwmos courage to timidly investigate what the 
scientific brain has previously decided to be “impossible” and the 
scientific pen has dubbed as “superstition,” “hallucination,” ‘char- 
latanry,” and sneered at with other ‘“‘winged words.” 

Mr. W. H. Preece, C.B., the well-known electrical engineer, lec- 
tured on February 2tst, at the Society of Arts, on “Electrical Signalling 
without Wires.” 

The lecturer demonstrated beyond questioning that the general 
idea of a current of electricity as a something flowing in one complete 
unbroken circuit had to be given up. A new hypothesis had to be 
adopted—a vibratory (?) theory. As Zhe Daily Chronicle report of 
Feb. 22nd puts it: 

“The quickest way to arrive at a conception of the theory which is 
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now being rapidly worked out is to consider for the moment that elec- 
tricity is analogous to heat, light, and other phases of energy which 
propagate themselves by means of rapid vibratory waves. A red-hot 
poker dissipates its heat not only by conduction along the metal-rod 
itself, but also by radiation extending in all directions through sur- 
rounding space quite independent of any conducting material. If, 
said Mr. Preece, last night, we take a metallic wire through which a 
rapidly alternating current of electricity is passing (by conduction) it 
will be found to throw the ether which pervades all space around it, 
into vibratory waves exactly analogous to the vibrations which we call 
radiant heat. Energy is thus radiated away in electric waves, which 
spread out in all directions, as do waves of light, and if they fall on 
similar conductors properly placed and sympathetically prepared, these 
waves of energy are transformed back again into alternating currents, 
which pass through the second conductor and make their presence felt 
in a variety of ways. The simplest case is where the primary circuit is 
kept going with rapidly alternating currents from a dynamo or battery, 
and opposite to it, but at a considerable distance away, there is placed 
a secondary telephone circuit. The only possible connecting medium 
between these two is the ether pervading all space, and yet across this 
space Mr. Preece has been successfully signalling from the one circuit 
tothe other. In all cases the primary currents were of such a frequency 
as to produce a musical note in the telephones fixed in the distant 
secondary circuit. Signalling through space he has found a fascinating 
study for upwards of ten years.” 

The greatest distance over which signals have been sent is five 
miles, nevertheless such confidence is felt in the matter that an enthu- 
Siastic scientific vision of the future is indulged in, and Zhe Daily 
Graphic (Feb. 22nd) concludes its report of the same lecture as follows: 

“The conditions were now so clear, however, that, given the locali- 
ties between which it was desired to communicate, it was a mere matter 
of calculation to show what had to be done. It would, for instance, be 
quite easy to speak between France and England across the Straits of 
Dover. Although he confined himself to a description of a simple, 
practical system of communicating across terrestrial space, one could 
not help speculating as to what might occur through planetary space. 
Strange, mysterious sounds were heard on all long-distance telephone 
lines when the earth was used as a return, especially in the stillness of 
the night. Earth currents were found in telegraph circuits, and Aurora 
Borealis lit up the northern sky when the sun’s photosphere was dis- 
turbed by spots. The sun’s surface must at such times be violently 
disturbed by electrical storms, and if oscillations were set up and 
radiated through space, in sympathy with those required to affect tele- 
phones, it was not a wild dream to say that they might hear on the 
earth a thunder-storm in the sun.” 
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This is in the stvle of the Jules Verne school of scientific prophecy. 
The Sun happens to be a long way off, and between it and the Earth 
are many millions of miles, as we are told in our school books. What 
of the intermediate space, is it barren of sound and the rest of ‘“‘vibra- 
tion”? . 
Thunder-storms in the Sun? What dowe know of the Sun? The 
old ‘‘scientists,” whose science was of the soul rather than of the body, 
spoke more reverently. Say the Upanishads: « Aditya Omiti svara- 
naneti”’—The Sun moves in his path chaunting the Om. Thunder- 
storms, forsooth! 

% - * 

THE MOON A PLANET AND NOT A SATELLITE OF THE EARTH. 

From the Sun we pass to the Moon. Here we find physical science 
in its most recent investigations confirming the teaching of the Eso- 
teric Philosophy in the most marvellous fashion. Readers of Zhe 
Secret Doctrine are aware of the outrageously heterodox teaching of 
Esoteric Science that the Moon is not a satellite of the Earth, is not a 
portion thrown off from the Earth’s mass, at a time when rotation was 
far more rapid and the crust far inore plastic than now. That, in brief, 
the moon is the “mother-planet” of the Earth. And now we have 
orthodox science corroborating part of this statement in the most unequi- 
vocal manner. On February 13th and 14th the Rev. Edmund Ledger, 
M.A., F.R.A.S., delivered two lectures to packed audiences in the 
theatre of Gresham College on the Moon. We give Zhe Echo's reports 
of these lectures 77 extenso. 

“Professor Ledger’s assertion that the Moon is the next planet to 
Venus in order from the Sun sounds rather startling to most of us who 
have been brought up in the faith that it is a satellite of the Earth. 
To the question, Is the Moon a planet? Professor Ledger would reply, 
‘Decidedly, yes... The Moon is not Earth’s slave. The Sun is her 
master, as he is the Earth’s. The Moon is a planet two-thirds the 
diameter of Mercury, going round the Sun like the Earth, at an 
immense speed. Owing to the proximity of the Earth, the Moon’s 
orbit is modified, but so slightly that it differs very little from the 
normal orbit of a planet circling round the Sun at the same mean 
distance, supposing the Earth were not where it is. If we represent 
the Moon’s orbit by a circle 5ft. 2in. in diameter, the variations will be 
contained within a circumference line’ of one-sixth of an inch in 
diameter. The mass of the Sun is so much greater than that of the 
Earth that in spite of its vastly greater distance it attracts the Moon 
with more than twice the power exercised by the Earth. The path 
of the Moon in its journey round the Sun goes a little inside and a 
little outside the path of the Earth, and, moreover, like the rest of the 
planets, its path is always concave to the Sun, so, though apparently 
a satellite, it is really a planet and an independent member of the 
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Solar System. The lecturer illustrated this by diagrams, and showed 
the old false representations of the Moon’s orbit. Professor Ledger 
concluded by demonstrating an interesting point, which he had not 
found noticed in any text-book of Astronomy, popular or advanced. 
That the Moon’s path is concave to the Sun is easily demonstrable 
when she is new or full, but it is not so apparent when she is in her 
first quarter, retreating thirty-eight miles a minute from the Sun, while 
the Sun pulls her towards himself only thirty-five feet in a minute. 
Professor Ledger made it clear, and geometrically irrefutable, that, in 
spite of this, the Moon’s path always remained concave to the Sun, 
that the Sun is her master, and if the Earth is her mistress she is only 
so as the obedient slave of the Sun. In short, we should regard our 
so-called satellite as the solar planet, Moon. : 

‘‘Professor Ledger continued his course on what he begged his 
audience to call henceforth the Solar planet Moon, though apparently 
a satellite of the Earth. No satellite in the Solar System, as far as the 
lecturer could discover, performed a planetary path round the Sun as 
did the Moon. Jupiter’s moons were true satellites. The two outer- 
most ones, though five times further from Jupiter than the Moon from 
the Earth, were attracted by his vastly greater mass, and their paths 
were partly convex to the Sun. The three innermost moons of Jupiter 
made loops in their orbits. The fifth and recently-discovered one, a 
tiny satellite, travelled in its looped orbit at a speed varying enor- 
mously, with a month of less than twelve hours, and revolving round 
Jupiter 9,000 times, whilst that ponderous planet travelled once round 
the Sun. 

‘The Moon is very near to us, astronomically exceedingly near. If 
it were as far from us as Venus at her nearest, the disc and light would 
be 10,000 times less than they are. Mars is rgo times further from us 
than the Moon, which is, indeed, more than 100 times nearer to us 
than any heavenly body, save a wandering comet or meteor. She is 
our companion planet; her orbit is so near to ours. So near is she 
that she is used by the navigator as the extremity of the hand of a 
great dial. The lecturer then showed how the Moon’s distance was 
calculated from the Earth’s centre by the surveying method, and 
touched upon some of the difficulties of the lunar theory. The exact 
place of the Moon never quite corresponded with its calculated place. 
The Moon’s distance was subject to perturbations which formed as 
complicated a piece of investigation as could be conceived. It would 
be impossible to attempt to draw a picture of the Moon’s complicated 
curvilinear path crossing and re-crossing the Earth’s orbit continually. 
The Moon’s greatest distance was 253,000 miles and her least 221,500 
miles, so that the variation was about one-seventh of her minimum 
distance from us, and her apparent dise and light varied, being some- 
times one-third greater than at other times. The Lecturer impressed 
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upon his audience the fact that the Moon is not to be regarded as a 
satellite continually circling round us, but a solar planet with an in- 
dependent orbit affected by us, but not sufficiently to turn her allegi- 
ance from the Sun—a companion thrown in our path, rather than a 
slave.” 

* i! * 


THE BREATHING OF THE EARTH. 


One of our most popular superstitions is that we know all about 
the Earth. We make merry with vast merriment over the old geogra- 
phers’ maps, which presented the major part of their surfaces ticketed 
with such droll inscriptions as A/c sunt /eones, and the rest, and fancy 
that now there is little left for us to discover, and that ‘‘Cook’s tours” 
can embrace our mother in every possible direction. The student of 
Occultism smiles quietly at this misplaced enthusiasm, and reflects how 
little really is known say of Central Asia, Central Africa, of South 
America, of the North and South Poles, of the ocean floors, of much 
else. The first efforts at mapping out the crust of the earth on paper 
are undeniably of the crudest—but “geography” was something more 
than this in the days of old, and one of its “superstitions” was that 
the Earth was an azzmal/—Mother Earth lived, moved. Our mother 
breathed. Modern orthodox Science in its tardy roundabout way is 
coming to the same conclusion, to judge from an article in Mature 
on ‘Earth Movements,” by Professor Milne. Zhe Daily Graphic of 
February gth, tells us that: 

“Professor Milne has for many years resided in Japan, and has 
been thus led to devote very special attention to the subject of earth- 
quakes, and has moreover succeeded in devising very perfect instru- 
ments for recording these earth tremors. It will be new to many of 
us to hear that earth movements are occurring at all times and in all 
countries, and it is difficult to credit the fact that ‘every twenty-four 
hours the ground on which we live is gently tilted, so that the build- 
ings in our cities and the tall chimneys in our manufacturing towns 
are slightly inclined, like stalks of corn bent over by a steady breeze.’ 
The greatest tilting goes on in the night, and all returns to the vertical 
in the morning. Earthquakes, when compared with these most delicate 
and refined movements of the earth’s surface, are described as ‘vulgar 
disturbances,’ which only occur in a few countries sufficiently often to 
make them worthy of serious attention. ‘That the earth is breathing,’ 
says Professor Milne, ‘and that the tall buildings upon its surface are 
continually being moved to and fro, like the masts of ships upon the 
ocean, are at present facts which have received but little recogni- 
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tion. 


Endian Edeals. 


HE breath of the Indian Renaissance, so long foretold, so long in 
coming, begins to blow in our faces, to whisper strange, half- 
heard secrets in our ears. Among the open-eyed children of the West, 
all hearts are turning towards India—to India as a land of old renown; 
to India, full of glamour and unforgetable beauty, of fierce strong life 
and quiet peace, when the warm breath of evening dimples the forest 
pools; but most of all to India as an ideal, as a land where the high 
meaning of life was deeply and truly felt. 

The Indian spirit has just begun to touch the West, like the first 
gentle breath of spring, a promise that the winter of our discontent, of 
low ideals and empty lives, will wither away with the melting snow. 

In these last days of winter, it is yet too soon for us to clearly see 
what the young life of spring will bring; but looking back over India’s 
long, bright history, we see two powers that may do more than all the 
rest to bring us back the sunlight, to kindle into a glow the Indian 
Renaissance that is yet rather a promise and a hope than a strong and 
adult fact. 

These two powers are the secret of the Upanishads, and the method 
of Buddhism. The first, from the long gone golden days of earliest 
India; the second, a cold light of the iron age—the winter twilight 
before night fell on the land of Narada and the sages. 

The secret of the Upanishads is the inner light of the soul. The 
method of Buddhism is the recognition of unswerving, incorruptible 
morallaw. The inner light of the soul, and the recognition of incor- 
ruptible moral law are the germs of new life that will kindle the Indian 
spring in our hearts. 

The secret of the Upanishads is as simple as life. The inner light 
of the soul, at first a faint monition through the clouds and darkness, a 
hope that is half fear, a hardly seen gleam, like the promise of dawn, 
growing brighter and gradually brighter, becomes at last the infinite 
light. The soul, growing with the light, at last becomes the Eternal; 
knows once again its immemorial oneness with the Eternal. 

Through our outward, habitual life of pleasure and pain, desire 
and disappointment, with its perpetually repeated, monotonous inci- 
dents, birth, ripeness, death, and again birth, ripeness, death—a new 
power quietly, almost imperceptibly, makes itself felt, till, growing 
stronger, almost imperceptibly, it gradually draws to itself the whole 
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of life. The first spark of the inner light of the soul is, for the sages 
of the Upanishads, conscience; the inner sense of the trueness of 
things that ‘‘chooses the better, rather than the dearer,” that turns 
back from ‘‘crookedness, untruth, illusion.’ The inward sense of the 
trueness of things, conscience, is the first step in all religion, the first 
fact of real life, and within the reach of every human being. Con- 
science is the deepest reality in human life; always the same in every 
age and every land; a mysterious law, not of our making, nor shaped 
towards our ends; rather a living power, perpetually present in our 
lives, standing behind us, as it were, guiding with a rightness and in- 
sistence not to be ignored, though we cannot turn and look our guide 
in the face. 

The deepest fact in human life, conscience, is also the most uni- 
versal, the most immediately and directly verifiable. There are innu- 
merable witnesses to the reality of this same silent guide, who stands 
behind us, whose presence makes itself felt, whether we will or no; 
who silently declares laws that are none of our making, but whose ex- 
cellence we are ever compelled to acknowledge at the end. Even if 
we make of life a game of hazard, this master of the game, standing 
behind us, always wins at last. 

There are innumerable witnesses to this reality, each recording the 
‘ same truth in varying words. With one, it is the inner sense of the 
trueness of things, the sense that ‘“‘chooses the better rather than the 
dearer.” With another, it is ‘‘a god-like voice that stops me, even in 
little things, if I am about to do anything not rightly.” It is ‘“‘a law 
within, warring against the law of the members,” a new, though ever 
old reality, not belonging to the outwardness of things. It is ‘‘a power 
within us, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness.” It is the 
“everlasting yea’ dawning out of the chaos of the “everlasting no”; 
and bidding us ‘“‘give up happiness and attain to blessedness.” It is 
“the gleam of light which flashes across the mind from within,” more 
to be regarded than the lustre of the firmament of bards and sages. 
Again, it is our “immortality” that 

Broods like the day, a Master o’er a slave, 
A Presence which is not to be put by. 


Of all facts in life, this is the best attested, by the best witnesses; 
and yet, after all, conscience is a fact that needs no witness, the inner 
sense of the trueness of things is'its own evidence. When the ‘“god- 
like voice that stops me, if I am about to do anything not rightly,” is 
heard, no confirmation of the fact is needed; conscience has an insist- 
ence that discards all other proof. When the sun rises, we need no 
one to tell us that it is day. 

In conscience, science and religion meet; science, because it is 
perpetually verifiable, a sound basis for the science of life;. religion, 
because, though perpetually verifiable, it is still a mystery. Though 
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we grow till our foreheads touch the stars, it is still above us; though 
our life expands throughout all space, it is still beyond us. 

Here, then, is the first part of India’s message, the secret of the 
Upanishads, the inner light of the soul. And in the Upanishads, one 
step more is taken beyond the sense of conscience, known to all true 
men in every land, and in that one step more lies the singular value of 
India’s message, its original power for vivifying and renewing life. 

The ‘power within us, not ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
ness,” is, for the sages of the Upanishads, in one sense only ‘‘not our- 
selves.” In a certain high sense it is ‘‘ourselves.” It is not the 
tendency of our outward life, not our personal and habitual selves, and 
so far it is “‘‘not ourselves.” Yet it is the tendency of our inward life, 
the power of our Higher Self, and therefore, in the truest sense, it is 
“ourselves.” 

Here is the singular secret of the Upanishads. The ‘‘power within 
us, that makes for righteousness,” is our Higher Self. This perpetually 
verifiable fact, conscience, at once scientific and religious, that lies at 
the very root of life, is the first admonition of our real nature. Weare 
not really our personal, habitual selves, we are our Higher Selves, with 
their new, untried life and powers, and the growing knowledge and 
realization that we are really our Higher Selves, that our Higher Selves 
are really us, is the path marked out for our upward life. 

It has always been felt that conscience carries a sense of oldness, 
a sense of reaching far behind us; that it does not date from the day 
of our birth, but was there before; that however far we go back, we 
find it there before us, belonging to the old days before the beginning 
of things. Therefore, the inner light of the soul has always been 
called the Ancient, the Immemorial, the Ancient of Days. This con- 
sciousness of eternity grows at last to a knowledge of the eternity of 
consciousness. 

The sages of the Upanishads in the quiet dawn of the golden age, 
perfectly fulfilled the “law within that wars against the law of the 
members,” chose with bright willingness and confidence “the better 
rather than the dearer,” so completely obeyed their ‘‘brooding immor- 
tality” that the slave became one with the Master, the personal self 
was wrapt into the life of the Higher Self. 

In that unity with the ‘immemorial ancient” they learned strange 
secrets of the Higher Self; among others, that secret of its eternalness, 
its life ‘above the ocean of birth and death.” That life that saw the 
first quickening of new-born worlds, resting in quiet everlastingness, 
shall watch unmoved the worlds withering again into night. 

These secrets they learned; and that other secret, highest of all, 
that the Higher Self which we really are, which is really ourselves, is 
one with the infinite Life, is one with the Eternal. 

They learned that the ‘‘law within, warring against the law of the 
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members,” the ‘“ god-like voice that stops me if Iam about to do any- 
thing not rightly” is the voice of universal Life, flowing outwards and 
pressing against the barriers we had set up. 

These secrets they learned by walking on the old immemorial path, 
by making life a perfect unison with “the power within that makes for 
righteousness,” till at last they became one with the ‘‘ brooding immor- 
tality,” and lived in the quiet everlastingness of the Higher Self that 
is one with the Eternal. 

If the secret of life is so simple, so immediately verifiable, so 
directly within the reach of every human being, where is the need for 
an elaborate philosophy? The reason is this. Shankara the Teacher 
used to say that we have three souls—the doubting soul, the wandering 
soul, and, last and highest, the affirming soul, which is nothing else 
than conscience, the inner sense of the trueness of things. And with 
us, the wandering soul has led the doubting soul such a journey that 
they have visited together every corner of earth and heaven, and 
woven over the clear sky such a veil of fancies that we can no longer 
see the sun. 

Here is the need for a sane, wide-spreading philosophy. We must 
bring the doubting soul and the wandering soul once more under the 
dominion of the affirming soul; and, thus ruled, they must again visit 
all the corners of earth and heaven, to disentangle the web of fancies 
they have woven before we can once more see the simple light of day. 

If we had always stood up simply, face to face with the universe, 
letting the affirming soul—conscience, intuition—rule and range the 
activities of the doubting soul and the wandering soul, there would be 
no need for wide-spreading philosophies. We should live simply from 
within outwards, in the quiet light of the Eternal. And, filled with 
this quiet light, we should manifest the powers and energies of the 
immortals, as naturally as the sun shines. 

But the harm is already done. Our doubting soul and wandering 
soul have already made their long journey. Taking the ideally simple 
elements of life, they have woven of them a network of marvellous 
complexity, a tangle thrice entangled, which needs our best energies 
to unravel, before we can once more face the universe of life in all 
simplicity and live in the quiet light of the sun. 

The children of the golden age compared life to a tree, rooted in 
the Eternal, and spreading branches downward through the worlds. 
But the tree of our life has manifested such incredible activity, putting 
forth branches on every side, that it is now one tangled mass, strangling 
itself through very luxuriance. 

These tangled branches, breaking away from sane simplicity, have 
burst forth in a thousand philosophies-and theologies, whose wonderful 
luxuriance threatens to smother us. The endless tangle of our minds’ 
branches bears hardly any relation to the ideal simplicity of life; we 
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must bring order to this luxuriance before the tree of our life can come 
back to health. 

To lay aside parables, the truth is that every part of our minds is 
so thoroughly sophisticated, that we must apply the healing process of 
a sound philosophy, and lay the feverish energies of the doubting soul 
and the wandering soul to rest before we can allow the healthy sim- 
plicity of the affirming soul—conscience, intuition—to restore us to 
natural life in the Eternal. 

Here is the need for the second part of India’s message—the 
method of Buddhism, with its recognition of unswerving, incorrup- 
tible moral law. Gautama, the Awakened One, applying to life the 
simple natural law that action and reaction are equal and opposite, 
that ‘“‘whatever a man sows, the same shall he also reap,” showed how 
naturally the endless variety of the world, with its wearying monotony 
of birth, ripeness, death, and again birth, ripeness, death, flowed from 
the natural working of this simple law. 

Gautama showed how the mind’s energies and desires, unsatisfied 
and unexhausted at death, must—if action and redaction be equal and 
opposite—find their continuation and development in a further life; 
and if in this further life they are still unsatisfied and unexhausted, 
yet another life, or many others, must follow, till all seeds sown are 
reaped and harvested. 

Showing how life should be gradually fulfilled and perfected in the 
future, by the unswerving, incorruptible reaction that follows every 
action, Buddha applied the same simple thought to the past. If there 
be no effect without a cause, no reaction without an earlier action, then 
the effects and reactions of our present life must flow from the causes 
and actions of lives that went before. And thus the inequalities of 
life, the harsh difference between high and low, happy and miserable, 
find in difference of past action a simple natural reason, that com- 
mends itself to the simplest mind of man. We have but to apply this 
rule to all the forces of our minds, and we shall find again the note of 
life’s harmony, so long drowned by the confusion of verbal theologies 
and philosophies. If the inner light of the soul, the intuition, dawns 
before the tangled branches of the mind are straightened, before the 
web of illusions and fancies is swept from the pure sky, the soul will 
be led into a thousand fantastic errors, as a ray of sunlight falling on 
a crooked mirror breaks into a thousand fantastic reflections. These 
fantastic errors fill the verbal religions of every land, which paint 
strange gods and many of them, strange disharmonies of life, weird 
sacrifices and uncouth rites, instead of the quiet simplicity of the 
Eternal. 

The element of life in these countless religions, with their count- 
less gods and countless rites, is the intuition of the Eternal, that lies, 
almost hidden, at their root. Their errors spring from the incredible 
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activity of the doubting soul and the wandering soul, that break the 
single ray of the Eternal into a thousand fantastic gods, like a ray of 
sunlight falling on a twisted, crooked mirror. 

The twofold message of India: the method of Buddhism, with its 
recognition of unswerving, incorruptible, moral law, that gives expres- 
sion to life in a harmony of births and rebirths; and the secret of 
the Upanishads, the inner light of the soul, that gradually illumines 
the chain of births and rebirths, gradually shows the soul its primeval 
oneness with the Eternal, and draws it out of. the ocean of birth and 
death. 

In this twofold message we find the Indian Ideals that are to give 
birth to a new Renaissance, a new philosophy of birth and death, or 
rather a new and living knowledge of the old philosophy. 

Yet this philosophy, however pure, however developed, cannot 
give us a quite real and quite true picture of the Eternal, a fully 
coloured plan of the universe and the future that lies before each. 
For the only quite true explanation of the universe is the universe 
itself; the only quite real philosophy of the Eternal is the Eternal. 

Thus at the last we must meet the universe face to face; must 
stand up in the presence of the Eternal, and live life for ourselves. 
«Another may lift a weight from my head,” says Shankara the Teacher, 
“but only myself can satisfy my hunger.” Another may teach us to 
remove the false philosophies and theologies that hide the simplicity of 
the Eternal, may even teach us the theory of real life, but we must 
learn the practice of real life for ourselves. 

Nor do we regret that not even the philosophy of the Sages can 
give us a fully coloured picture of the future; for our gradual growth 
gives a perpetual newness to life, a young and primeval vigour to our 
days, so that we begin to realize that “the own-nature of the Higher 
Self is perpetual bliss.’’? 

Ome 


1 Passages referred to: 

“Choose the better rather than the dearer’’; Shreyo hi dhiro ’bhipreyaso vrnite.—Katha Upant- 
shad, ii, 2. 

“Crookedness, untruth, illusion”; /zhnam anrtam mayad.—Prashna Upanishad, i, 16. 

“The godlike voice opposing me, if I am about to do anything not rightly”’; n pLavTeKy 
EVAVTLOUILEV EL TL peAXdoiwe 12) 6pGGs mpaéewv.—Plato’s Apology of Socrates, xxxi. 

“Another law in my members, warring against the law of my mind.’’—St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, vii, 23. 

“The power within us, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness.””—Matthew Arnold, Litera- 
ture and Dogma. 

“Give up happiness and attain to blessedness.’”’—Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, ‘‘ Everlasting Yea.” 

“A man should learn to detect and watch that gleam of light which flashes across his mind from 
within, more than the lustre of the firmament of bards and sages.’”’—Emerson, Essays, First Series 
“Self-Reliance.” 

“Thou over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the day, a Master o’er a slave, 
A Presence which is not to be put by.” 
Wordsworth, Ode on Intimations of Immortality, from 
Recollections of Early Childhood. 

“The affirming soul, doubting soul, wandering soul’’; Buddhi, Manas, Chitta,—Shankara’s 

Vivekachiidimant, 95, 96. 
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A Sapanese Doll. 


HAVE been asked why I made so much of my character Wung 
Tiin Bazil Up, and the only reason I can give is that this China- 
man came to me unsolicited and stuck to me like a burr, refusing to get 
behind me, and insisting quietly but firmly that I should write about 
him. He was no airy creation whom I could call up when I liked, 
frame in a wreath of smoke, and send back into space when I was 
tired of him, but a despot who came to me in a masterful way, taking 
bodily possession of me and smiling icily at my failures to do him 
justice. Yet all the time keeping the poor tool in his hand, and then 
only when he seemed to feel that it had become too much used up to be 
of further service did he condescend to pitch it down and glide out of 
my reach without a word of consolation or thanks. Wung Ti appeared 
before me suddenly and departed from me as abruptly, without a single 
promise that he would ever favour me any more. 

I have often thought, since his disappearance, that he must have 
been an occultist who took the trouble to manifest himself for a special 
purpose, thinking that I might do him some service, and then, after a 
patient trial, that he had grown disgusted with my incapacity and lack 
of receptive powers, and so had taken his presence from me. I did my 
best, but that best was not up to his expectations evidently, for I have 
never seen him since the manuscript quitted my hands. 

Iam the more convinced of this mystic power from many signs 
that I have since had in other directions, one of which I am now about 
to relate. 

Some time ago I bought a Japanese doll for my little daughter; a 
quaint little image fashioned from some kind of composition and 
wonderfully constructed considering the price. Hands, feet and general 
expression were all perfect, while a genial urbanity seemed to pervade 
that doll which brought a very soothing effect into the stormy house- 
hold, and endeared him to us from the first moment of our acquain- 
tance with him. 

He was of Japanese origin, while Wung Ti had been a decided 
Chinaman, and yet, if Wung Ti had been blessed with a son from a 
daughter of Japan, that son might have stood as the original of this 
image, so much was there about it which recalled the mystic one to me 
in many of his habits and positions, as well as the blandness and im- 
passive good nature that appeared to cover a keen and watchful know- 
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Quiet and impassively good-natured always that doll was, and yet 
thoroughly independent in his actions, and no matter how he was 
placed, he always struck out a characteristic pose for himself which 
placed him apart from any other doll that I had ever seen. Sometimes 
the little, delicately fashioned hands were put forward in a benedictory 
fashion, or the little toes curled up in the helpless but endearing atti- 
tude of infancy, while the dark eyes shone with charming innocence 
and the lips smiled trustingly; he was never to be seen in the same atti- 
tude twice, however, or with exactly the same expression, for with the 
likeness, the maker seemed to have caught all the tricks of infancy, 
and, like Prometheus, to have breathed a spirit of life into his creation. 

This was what puzzled and even affrighted the whole of us in spite 
of the increasing fascination and affection with which that strange 
little image inspired us, the constant changes that took place in it and 
the soul-like humanity which clung about it; it seemed to like kissing, 
and cuddled in as naturally as a living baby could do when taken in 
arms, laid back its bald head and flung out its dainty limbs when put 
down, and although it never closed its inscrutable, almond-shaped, 
dark eyes, yet it went off soundly to sleep at night and woke up as 
fresh and beaming the next morning as any singularly good-tempered 
infant could do. 

It came to us costumed in a gaily coloured red, white, blue and 
yellow dress of some thin material, with an under vest of pink, and 
buff-coloured leggings; it was jointed at the ankles, wrists and neck, 
like an artist’s dummy model, and seemed, as far as we could ascertain, 
to have cane ribs, and a voice like that of a clairaudient in its stomach, 
and spoke only when squeezed; its smooth, rounded head wagging, 
nodding and smiling while it uttered its pleasant, cooing sounds, yet 
even these were not monotonous, but became varied according to our 
treatment of it. 

I have watched it, as it sat before me, for hours at a stretch, with 
the high lights on its well-defined bumps, and the expression of its 
pleasant features altering every instant. Nowit would be looking at 
me with calm attention, and the next moment, if I looked again after 
a glance aside I would see the whole position changed, and the eyes 
which had been gazing into mine so wonderingly were reflecting the 
shine of the gas as it looked up at the light with that peaceful but 
rapt engrossment which infants so often display. 

At last we had no longer any doubts about the spirit possession of 
this quaint doll, with the many proofs which it had given to us; it was 
a humanized image, with a live spirit within its composition breast, and 
although it was so rapid in its actions that we never could quite catch it 
making its changes, the alterations were too constantly taking place 
for us to question its power of feeling or ability to express those feel- 
ings in pantomimic postures, while something whispered to me that 
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the master spirit which had breathed into this doll was that of the 
mystical Wung Ti. 

It looked a fragile little thing, and although it changed colour 
and even lost a foot with the fervour of my little daughter’s love, it did 
not go to destruction as her former toys had done; yet a strange thing 
happened to it about a week after it had taken up its abode with her—it 
lost its voice for a few days and then recovered it with a suddenness 
which was most startling as well as eerie. 

She squeezed it, cuddled and coaxed it without any return during 
the period of its silent and reflective fit, it only smiled urbanely without 
answering audibly, yet we all seemed to know it was as much alive as 
ever, for the arms and legs still moved about and the face continued to 
vary its expression as we watched it. 

Then all at once when least expected it broke out into a wail, loud, 
startling, and laden with a strange meaning, and then with a seeming 
effort relapsed once more into its former gentle tones as if the period of 
its vow had expired and left it at liberty to utter its thoughts. 

That night my little daughter fell asleep with baby Wung Ti in 
her arms, its tiny arms caressing her and its dimpled face hidden in 
her nightdress, with only the back bumps and ear showing out, a pretty 
picture they both made as we left them to pass the silent hours 
together. 

Next morning, however, all was confusion and lamentation, for 
the Japanese doll had disappeared as silently and as mysteriously as if 
it had been spirited away in the night. We looked high and low for it 
in vain, it had gone without leaving even that amputated foot behind it 
asatoken. Left us as suddenly and as completely as Wung Ti had left 
me, at the termination of Baz/ Up, and from that day to this we have 
seen no more of it; but since then I have felt positive that the great 
one had given me my second opportunity, and that once again I had 


failed to understand his purpose properly. 
HuME NISBET. 


Che Vision of Odhin.’ 


HE Golden Age of the Gods had reached its close. Baldur, the 
Sun-God, embodiment of Light and Love, of Tenderness and 
Beauty, of self-forgetting Compassion, lay wounded unto death by 
Loki’s treacherous mistletoe spear. 
For the first time grim Death had struck his victim among the 
ranks of the AXsir, for the first time it dawned upon the minds of the 
Gods that they too could die. 


1 Paraphrased from a portion of Felix Dahn’s work, entitled Odhin’s Trost. 
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And all knew that with Baldur the best portion of themselves, that 
which filled life with inexhaustible joy, would go too. The twilight of 
sorrow and evil would soon close in when once he was gone; and even 
All-Father Odhin, with all his wisdom, could not foresee the dim ways 
of the future. 

But in Odhin’s heart burnt the undying fire; he could not sit down 
and wail with the rest. Knowledge he must find at all costs; nearer 
must he press to the heart of things; deeper must he dive into the 
mysterious depths of that which is. 

So leaving the wounded Baldur sunk in magic trance, his fair head 
pillowed on his mother’s knees, Odhin set forth to seek wisdom in the 
gloomy depths of the under-world. Through many perils he passed, 
confronted horrors that no words can voice, till at last he pasSed beyond 
a dim and dusky veil that closed the entrance to the rocky hall deep in 
the world’s foundations where dwelt the three fateful sisters, the Norns, 
the witnesses of Time: the Present, Past and Future. 

On his return to the light-world, Odhin recounts to the assembled 
Gods and Goddesses what he saw and learnt. 


“Tn a cave’s half-circle they sat before me, the Norns, the terrible 
sisters; silent, weaving webs that ran lengthening from the first, over 
the knees of the second, away to the third. 

“In grey was clad the first, in white the second, in black, but with 
a whispered gleam of gold, the third. 

“Down from above, from Midhgardh, reached the stupendous roots 
of the World-Ash, forcing their way through the rocks down into the 
black earth of the floor; of an arm’s thickness were the smallest that 
I saw. 

‘Hardly had they seen me, when the first spake; but all three span 
steadily on the while I stayed with them. 

““¢ Never yet was this.’ 

““*Qne who lives stands before us,’ spake the second. 

“«*Never shall it be again,’ closed the third. 

“<«T know what drove thee hither.’ 

“«T know what thou seekest.’ 

“<«T know how thou wilt bear what thou seekest,’ spake the last. 

“IT shuddered. But I staggered not. ‘I would learn,’ said I, ‘O 
fearful sisters, of that which was, which is, which will be, so much as 
is granted me.’ 

‘Ask’; ‘Listen’; ‘Think’; came the threefold responsesm yee 
what thou hast learnt, to keep silent from others a pledge must thou 
leave.’ 

“«Keep silent? I seek consolation, not alone for myself—for my 
dying son, for all that thirst for consolation. Woe upon the Wisdom 
miser-like buried away.’ 
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«Thou canst all to the others reveal.’ 

“<Tf thou wilt forfeit the pledge.’ 

“Which thou must give; thy right eye.’ 

“Startled, I pressed both hands on my eyes. 

“They kept implacable silence. 

‘““*Must that be?’ I asked. 

*“*«Never yet did the Norns bargain.’ 

««Thou art already resolved.’ 

“And thou wilt speak, and lose thine eye.’ 

“And the third beckoned me on. 

“Towards her I felt the keenest longing, for she was exceeding 
lovely, as if eternally young—and yet the deepest awe chilled my veins 
before her, for she seemed a snow-white statue, unutterably stern, yet 
no way angry. 

**T stepped close up to her. 

“At her feet, I heard the rushing of a spring, set in stone. 

“Above all things I longed to gaze therein, but a mighty block of 
stone shut close the spring. 

“‘She passed over my face her right hand, the left wove on. I 
shuddered; cold as glacier ice was her snow-white hand, but quickly 
after her touch there quivered a gentle warmth, where she had brushed 
my face. 

“She held my eye in her hand; painlessly it had followed her touch, 
and she pressed it upon the edge of the stone block where it touched 
the margin of the spring. Then my eye became as a jewel, shining 
marvellously. 

«That was Odhin’s eye,’ spake Urdh. 

“““Now it is the seal of Skuld’s spring,’ said Verdandi. 

«And Skuld’s hand alone will loosen it,’ spake the last. 

“And now I cared most to learn at once of the future; and ques- 
tioning I raised my hand towards the youngest of the Norns. 

“But stern, implacable, she shook her head, saying, ‘He who would 
learn Wisdom, let him begin with the beginning. 

‘“““Rools desire to seize the present, to know the future, heedless of 
their source. 

** All that will be, springs from what has become. 

“*Who honours not Urdh will know little.’ 

“T stepped to the grey and hoary Norn in whose keeping les the 
Past. 

“Still weaving ever with her right hand, she drew aside with her 
left a dark-coloured hanging that screened a barely noticed roundness 
on her left. 

“The hanging fell; I looked into a rounded shield of steel. 

“Black, it seemed to me at first, with nothing distinguishable. 

“Yet the more I accustomed my eye to seek in the darkness, the 
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clearer I saw pictures, which changed in steady succession; circles on 
circles, larger the nearer they came to the present; thus I saw myself 
large as in life, as I had stepped through the curtain but just before, 
but myself as I then stood before the shield—that I saw not. 

“In ever-diminishing circles I saw ever more distant times re- 
flected. 

“Then awoke in me the craving, skipping the hundreds, the thou- 
sands of vears of human history, to behold the beginning of all that is. 

“Straining my gaze, I looked. 

“First I saw myself as, unnumbered years agone, I had made men 
from trees. 

“And then I saw myself and the oldest gods grow forth from 
seething, primeval substance. 

“But, however far backwards I might look, yet ever, ever saw I 
something that was. 

“Then I asked the grey old woman: ‘I see an age when all that 
now zs, was not; not sand, nor sea, nor salt floods of ocean; no earth 
below, no heaven above, no moon, nor sun, nor gleaming stars. But 
yet ever see I something; what is it? An endless mist, it seems; 
whitely heaving and tossing, whence vapour condenses; and without 
number coarser forms roll themselves together, roundish, reddish, 
scattering rays and radiant warmth; measureless, viewless orbits in 
the yawning gulfs of endless space.’ 

“Those were worlds, in numbers endless, that long ago were, that 
long since decayed and passed away.’ 

“««Wherefore are they decayed?’ 

“Because they became.’ 

‘““«Woe! the Gods too have become! Will they too decay and pass 
away?’ 

“<«That ask not of me. I know but what was, not what will be.’ 

“But all has decayed, that e’er has become?’ 

“«Nay, thou fool! What truly zs, never became.’ 

“«So thou knowest one thing that has zof become? What is this 
one?’ 

“«’That, which alone zs; all else became, appears and passes away.’ 

«And what alone zs ?’ 

“What never becomes and never decays.’ 

“«*But what is this?’ 

“<*The Eternal.’ 

“But what zs the Eternal?’ 

“«That which never became! Naught farther shows to thee the 
Past. Elsewhere, ask further. And—ponder thyself. None other can 
fathom it out for thee.’ 

‘‘ And she drew the covering again over the shield. 

‘‘Brooding I strode to the second sister. 
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“So entirely was I full of what I had heard, and so keenly was my 
thought fixed on the future, that secretly in myself I thought: 

“<Tittle I care to know what zs.’ 

«Tittle dost thou care to know what is,’ spake unquestioned the 
stern sister, gazing right into my face. 

“T started: ‘How? Thou knowest 

“¢«T know what is; thus I know what thou thinkest. 

“<«Roolishly thinkest thou; 

“<«Ror now thou thinkest again: ‘I would only know how it stands 
with Baldur and Frigga at this moment.” And fleetingly along there- 
with: “How it stands with Harald and Hilde.” And yet thou couldst 
gain from each Norn the whole truth—if thou wouldst think. 

“¢Tt lay in Urdh’s words. 

“<«But in thy greed for life thou hast questioned ever further, in- 
stead of thinking out what lay in her words. 

«« As are thy wishes, so then shalt thou see what is.’ 

“She struck with one hand on the rock, with the other she span 
on; and a small opening formed in the rocky wall, barely just as big as 
a fist; she held her hollowed hand before it, and motioned me to look 
through. 

““My gaze flashed upward, to Midhgardh. There it was night. 

“For an instant only I saw and heard how Harald whispered to 
Hilde: ‘Raginhar Haraldson shall our son be named.’ 

“And then all had vanished, and I saw Frigga sitting on the peak 
of the Feuersberg, and a tear fall from her eye upon Baldur’s forehead. 

“And on the instant this too had vanished. For Verdandi shut 
her fist; the opening in the rock was closed. 

““«Why art thou so miserly?’ I asked, amazed. 

“«Why art thou so foolish? Thou hast asked but after the appear- 
ance, that becomes and changes every moment. 

“What thou hast demanded, that thou hast seen—the passing 
moment. 

“And yet thou couldst have seen all thou seekest, 

*«*For all being standeth in an eternal present; 

«More than this not all the present can teach. 

“«Fadst thou asked me what really zs, thou hadst known “All.” 

«¢ Ask elsewhere further.’ 

“Two arrows from my quiver I had shot in vain; there they sat before 
me, those of whom each held the whole truth; and two had already called 
me foolish, because I had asked foolishly and thought foolishly. 

“All my hope—but also all my awe—was now turned on the last of 
the Norns. 

“She drew and attracted me, the wondrously-beautiful; she filled 
me with prescient awe, the fearfully sublime. Smileless, pitiless, but 
also void of threat, seemed to me her sphinx-like countenance. 
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“She spake no word. 

“Only she threw back the slab of stone on which the jewel clung 
as its seal; I gazed greedily into the spring. 

“Upon the deep black surface, changing in measured order, was 
reflected picture after picture. 

“There I saw first, O Baldur, my beloved son, that thou—wilt die.” 

“T felt it,” cried Frigga, pressing her son passionately to her breast. 

““T knew it. Weep not, mother,” whispered Baldur. ‘Odhin and 
Thor are left thee.” 

“But not die!—like a man born of the dust, and sink down into 
Hel’s shadow?” cried Freia, trembling. ‘It must be impossible that 
Gods can pass away.” 

Odhin casta long look upon her; and all the Gods and Goddesses 
shared her trembling horror. 

Only Frigga did not; nor Baldur; nor Thor any longer, after he 
had gently whispered to himself: ‘“‘“Shame on thee, son of Odhin.” 

Long kept Odhin his silence, gazing over them all: “I thought it,” 
he murmured to himself. ‘They cannot bear it; and I can only tell 
them the easier half. Who will be strong enough for—the end?” 

‘‘Ror Baldur,” he went on aloud, ‘‘ye appear—nay, believe your- 
selves—to tremble. O hapless ones—ye tremble for yourselves!” 

“T tremble no longer, father,’ spoke Thor, and gazed on him 
calm-eyed. Never had Thor been so nobly beautiful; he was now 
most like to Odhin, who nodded to his valiant son, and gazed astounded 
on Baldur’s calm features and into Frigga’s still firm eyes; and survey- 
ing the other Gods and Goddesses with a faint tinge of pity, he began: 

“Well, tremble awhile! It will not hurt you. Often enough 
have ye mocked at men when death-terrors shook them, feeling your- 
selves safe for ever in Asgardh’s halls, eternal as ye imagine.” 

Then, as at these words all the Goddesses and many a God blanched 
with fear, he went on: ‘‘Nay, but do not despair! 

“T have surely what will comfort ye! Without the salve, that ye 
need to bear the pain of the wound, never would I have stricken ye, 
after what I saw in ye. 

“’Thus—first I saw Baldur die. 

“And from that hour, the world grew darker and more evil. 

“Slowly grow looser the bonds and links that hold together the 
fabric of the worlds. 

‘‘But—only fear not!—many thousands of years will it last yet! 

“But then the destruction grows ever more fierce among men, 
giants, Ases and Gods. 

“Brothers wage war, blood-cousins strike each other; a mad age, 
a wolf’s age, an axe age, a blood age. Friend spares not his friend. 

“From avarice the son murders his father; a// beings—giants, 
dwarfs, men, elves, and Ases have grown stained with guilt! 
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“Then I saw snow whirling from all sides; the frost grows great, 
the sun withdraws his light. Three winters without a summer! All 
bonds are broken that we had heretofore wisely forged; loose break the 
Fenris-wolf—and another; a brother’s murderer. Sun and moon are 
swallowed up and the stars fall from heaven as migrating swallows 
drop wearied into the sea. 

‘‘Harth trembles and all mountains, till the roots of all trees are 
torn loose, and the rocks are hurled hither and thither, till all bonds 
and fetters are torn and broken. 

“And the Midhgardh snake rises from the fathomless depths, from 
the West, devouring the earth, spewing poison till air and sea are full 
of pestilence.” 

‘Let it come!” cried Thor, raising his hammer. 

‘But from the East comes sailing Naglfar, ‘the Ship of the Dead, 
that is all built of the finger-nails of dead men; for so ruthless have 
men become in the long ages that the holiest, most sacred duty—to 
deck and bury, well washed and cleansed, the corpse—not even the 
son performs for his dead father, nor the daughter for her mother.” 

Then Baldur sighed: ‘‘That hurts more bitterly than Loki’s spear.” 

“From the North comes the Fenris-wolf, leading the ice and frost 
giants; having broken the invisible net cast over him by the God of 
Law. 

“From the South come riding the sons of the fire: Loki and 
Surtur in their van, before and behind them naught but glowing fire; 
and their weapons melt not, for Loki has forged them. 

“Then the World-Ash, grown rotten, bursts into bright, blazing 
flames; from the midst it burns down to the roots, to Hel, the under- 
world; then for the first time it grows light, bright light in Hel, so that 
the elves of darkness are blinded, and, blindly rushing into fire, are 
consumed. 

“And upwards to storm Walhalla rush giants and flames, and all 
the powers of destruction. The vault of Heaven bursts in twain; the 
rainbow bridge springs in twain as they ride over it, bursting into 
flame. 

“And thou, my son Heimdall, its watchful keeper, thou soundest 
thy mighty horn for the last time of all, summoning all Gods and Wal- 
kyries, elves of light, and the host of Heroes. 

“On the plain of Walhalla we take our stand, and clad in all our 
weapons hurl ourselves on the foe. 

“ And I saw a struggle such as I never saw—only dreamed of oft— 
the last, the most fearful of all. 

‘“One by one champions, Heroes and Gods fall and perish in 
destroying their foes. At last only Thor, my son, and I myself are 
left on our side; and of our enemies but two also; all other beings the 
flames have consumed. 
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“Then against us there come the two: the Fenris-wolf and Loki 
there. 

“To shield thy father, thou rushest against the wolf, but nine steps 
only canst thou take—and then fallest dead. 

“Over thy corpse springs the wolf at me; I thrust my spear into 
his throat, and he expires. 

“Then from behind, in the neck, there strikes me a knife of stone; 
for the son dared not to look his father in the face; I turn and through 
his flaming shield home into Loki’s heart I thrust my spear—my life’s 
last work.” 

Loki thereon cried aloud proudly: ‘‘I slay the highest and fall by 
him; as second highest boast I myself.” 

“Then dying I sink upon thy breast, Frigga, my wife; and I but 
see more how all is consumed in flaming heat.” 

And Odhin drew a deep breath and was silent. 

“And rightly so,” spake solemnly Forseti, God of Justice; ‘for 
anon thou didst say that all had grown guilty.” 

“Oh, father, father, by thine own life I adjure thee,” cried Freia, 
wringing her hands. ‘Only do not stop now—we wait!” 

“So,” said the God, smiling sadly, ‘“‘ye wait? When all this I 
had seen in the Norn’s spring, I sank shaken on one knee, closed my 
weary eye and leant my head on the margin of the spring. For I had 
seen a// perish; and All-Father am I named.” 

‘What matter the others?” rang the cry from the ranks of the 
Gods. “What matter men, or elves? But we—we cannot die for 
eyeiell” 

Again Odhin gazed enquiringly upon them: ‘‘And why not?” 

“What!” screamed Freia, ‘‘die—like miserable men?” 

But Loki laughed a loud shrill laugh. 

And as Odhin still kept silence, cries, reproaches, complaints re- 
sounded from all sides. 

“And that is to be the end? And thus must all perish? Im- 
possible!” 

Only Baldur kept silence, and Frigga and Thor. 

But Odhin spoke slowly: ‘‘But think! For thousands on thou- 
sands of years ye shall liveon. Till Naglfar, the ship built of finger- 
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nails 

“That is all the same, all the same.” 

“Then naught can give pleasure, pleasure, neither hunting,” cried 
Fro. 

“Nor song,” cried Bragi. 

“What, Bragi, thou, too? And yet thou shouldst know that the 
song which charms the singer, though none else hear; in itself suffices. 
Dost thou sing for praise’ sake, or for thyself, because thou art self- 
compelled?” 
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“Nay,” cried Freia in despair, “Bragi is right, and we all. That 
is unbearable! If some time I must cease for ever, then I seek death 
at once. Why in endless fear of death, yet drag the years along? 
Woe, woe!” 

And she tore her hair. 

“And woe,” she cried again, springing up, “woe upon thine 
accursed wisdom! Oh, hadst thou but left us the illusion that made 
us blessed, the dream that we lived for ever!” 

“Woe, woe, woe!” resounded from the circle of the Gods. 

Odhin, wrapping himself in his dark mantle, crossed his arms 
over his mighty breast, gazing long and proudly down on those who 
bewailed their lot, losing all self-command. 

At last he spoke: ‘Ill have ye borne the trial. Shame upon ye! 
So then hear further.” 

“Ah!” ran a long-drawn sigh of relief through his hearers. 

‘Hear then further: the Norn, who meanwhile had spoken no 
word to me, lightly touched my head. I opened my eye; and lo! the 
huge field of the world-battle and its fiery end had vanished. 

“TI saw yet again the earth arise from the abyss and grow green, 
lovely to look upon, and the corn grew unsown. 

“The all-flooding flames had sunk; a new heaven arose over the 
earth, and, more blissful than before, a new Walhalla.” 

‘‘Oh, thanks, thanks, Light and Life,’ cried Goddesses and Gods. 
But Loki curled his lips sarcastically. And Baldur, Frigga and Thor 
kept silence. 

“T saw a hall brighter than Asgardh was; a new sun trod the 
world’s ways. Also two men, ‘Life’ and ‘Ljife’s courage,’ had saved 
themselves. Morning dew was all their innocent food; from them 
sprang a new race.” 

“Ah! don’t talk of men. Didst thou not see me, little father, and 
Freir?” urged Freia. 

“TI saw thee, lovely daughter, and far more lovely yet than now; 
and Freir held thee in his arms.” 

And thus asked in turn and together the other Gods and Goddesses. 
And Odhin spoke: 

‘““Yes, yes, I saw ye all, all. Now are ye satisfied?” 

“But me,” asked Loki darkly, ‘“‘me thou hast not seen, I hope?” 

“No. For evil has vanished in that world. Baldur comes again, 
unaltered, and Nanna. We others, whom sin had stained, we too 
return, the same—yet other; for the flames of world-conflagration have 
burnt out the stains. But Loki and the giants are consumed and leave 
no trace. Ida-field, the field of renewal, has taken Asgardh’s place.” 

“T knew it,” cried Freia; ‘‘all had to come right at last.” 

“Ves, all comes right—at last. But now go all ye others and 


prepare for Baldur his funeral pile.” 
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And Odhin sent them away, all save Thor and Frigga, commanding 
that the fettered Loki should be led to the Cave of Horror, and there 
kept bound till his hour should strike. 

Then when all was still on the mountain-peak, Baldur spoke: 
“Father, are they gone?” 

“All save thy mother and Thor.” 

‘‘Good. Father, before thou drawest out the spear from my side, 
tell to us three—the end.” 

““My son, what meanest thou?” 

“Father, Thor and I, we are thy blood; the mother is thine equal, 
thy wife; to us thou canst dare to say al/; we can bear it. 

“Oh, father, thou sparedst the others, ws thou needst not spare. 
How spake the first of the Norns? ‘All that becomes must perish.’ 
Ida-field and the renewed Gods, they too decame, they cannot be eternal, 
they, too, must vanish and disappear.” 

Then Odhin let fall his spear to earth, knelt by his son and cried: 
“Oh, my son, and thou so near to death, ‘hou wouldst hear further? 
Thou hast the courage to gaze through and beyond that happy picture 
of comfort?” 

“Father, Iam thy son. Give to me the whole truth ereI die. I 
can bear it.” 

wOVNeouel MG Ualgpyal 10.” 

And Frigga and Thor clasped Odhin’s two hands. 

“Well for ye and me; yes, that is Heroes’ kind. And well for 
me; not with despair must I repay ye; I Aave consolation to comfort 
Fleroes. Nor did I deceive the others. What I said, that I saw.” 

‘‘But thou sawest yet more,” spake Baldur. 

“They desired to hear no more than that they lived again. 

“They could not bear to hear the end, therefore I kept silence 
upon it. 

“After I had gazed long upon the new Ida-field—like thee, Baldur, 
I could not but think of the words of the first of the Norns—lo! that 
picture too faded, after it had lasted long, very long. 

“The new Heavens, the new Sun, the new Earth, all disappeared, 
darkling, dissolved in mist. 

“And all that had lived thereon, they all, and ye and I, 

“Not this time in battle and in flame, but in gruesome night—and 
decay. 

“Tce, fearful cold, night, night without a gleam; and, above all, 
the most terrible, most awesome stillness, repose; not one quiver more 
in all the immensity of space. 

“T heard my heart beating mightily with terror; but that was the 
only thing I heard; Night, Ice, Silence, the repose of Death. 

“Horror seized me; I strained my eye to bursting, in vain; I 
saw—nothing! Nought but Night and Silence; Eternal Death! 
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“T dragged myself up on my knees; I turned my gaze from the 
terrible spring. To the stern Norn I raised my arms beseeching: 
‘Speak,’ I prayed, ‘O thou awful one! Say, was that the End? Oh, 
only not ¢kat/ Madness seizes me. What is the End? Annihilation? 
Nothingness?’ 

“Silently she pointed commandingly to the spring. Once more I 
gathered myself up, bent over the spring and gazed and gazed till my 
eye burnt with pain; all remained changeless. 

““Nothingness!’ I shrieked. ‘That is despair. Never will I rise 
from this spot! Never return to the light to make known this horror! 
Here will I lie and die!’ 

‘‘And as I lay bent over the spring my senses fled. 

“«Thou fool!’ was the last thing I heard. 

“Tt came from the lips of the three Norns at once. 

% % % * % * * * * * 

“How long I lay thus, unconscious, I know not. But it was long 
indeed. For my arm which hung loosely down had grown entirely 
stiff. 

“At last, at last it seemed to me asif a ray of light pierced through 
the lashes of my closed eye; only from the depth could it come; my 
eye flew open, and— 

“Gone was the night, the emptiness, the calm; farther than sight 
could reach was light, immeasurable fulness, endless life. In ever 
widening circles, endless in number, I saw an infinity of growing 
worlds, just as in Urdh’s shield I had seen an infinity of worlds past 
and gone. 

““No Gods, no men, no elves or giants, no trees or plants, such as 
we are or know; but ofher beings, innumerably varied, different from 
us and from all that we know, and yet like to us and what we know. 

“And if one was extinguished, ten others flamed forth in its stead. 

“Enchanted, inspired, I sprang to my feet. ‘Blessed be Fate,’ I 
cried. ‘Blessed the Unspeakable! The End is Infinity; End there is 
none. One only is Eternal—the All.’ 

“Then the Norns raised a solemn chant; it was the grandest and 
holiest I ever heard. 

““«Tt never became.’ 

A Wot 1 

““*Tt never will perish.’ 

“«Thou knewedst it not.’ 

“<«Thou knowest it now.’ 

“«Ne’er wilt thou think to its end.’ 

“«« Already I told it thee; not understandedst thou.’ 

“«TIn me ’tis e’er present.’ 

“And endless in me it groweth before thee.’ 

“Then within me all grew peaceful, solemn, blessed. Verdandi 
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raised her hand; the whole vault that weighs on Nornenheim grew 
transparent as a mirror of clear water; I saw that it was night above 
on earth; but more beautiful than ever before I saw above the earth 
the stars all shining in the heavens. 

“Eternal is only the All. 

“For only what is One is eternal. 

“And One is the All alone. 

‘‘Beginningless, endless. 

‘‘All that is separate dies; e’en separate Ases, Gods and Spirits; 
for a separate one is even the individual God. 

‘‘Karths grow frozen, Stars fall, Suns vanish away, with the Beings 
that on them arose. 

“But endless, ceaseless, never exhausted in changing changes, 
works and weaves the All. 

“Not the Night and the Nothingness; eternal is only the Light and 
the Life and the warm blissful motion. 

“From rended fragments of broken Worlds, anew from the mist 
of sunken Suns, other Worlds are builded and formed by the mighty 
Law of the Eternal All; 

‘Fate, as we fearingly name it, 

‘But no Maker has sent it or shaped it. 

“Older it is than the Ages, mightier far than all Gods! 

“It is one with the All; for the All is in It, and It is alone in the 
All. 

‘“The All itself would decay, were’t not upheld by the Law. 

“Dead. itself were the Law, did it not ve in the All. 

‘‘All-Father no longer I name me, but humbly in awe, the Sox of 
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Iustice. 

Do justice. Justice being destroyed will destroy; being preserved will preserve. 
Beware, lest justice being overthrown, overthrow thee and us all.—Laws of Manu. 
O justice! Aye, but what zs justice? What mortal dare lay down 
the statutes of the Great Law; what human eye can scan the 
whole chain of causation that links an event back with the infinite past 
and forward with the infinite future? Do justice! Yes, but what of 
mercy, what of compassion? Is there no higher thing than justice? 
Is cold unpitying justice the only hope that the future has to offer us? 

Let us see whether these questions can be at all answered. 
What then zs justice? Who shall say? ' Who can express in words ~ 
what no man knows though it orders every atom of his being and 
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encompasses him at every moment of time? Say that it is the Great 
Law, and yet what zs law? Say that it is the very essence of divinity, 
the one divine thing back of all things, and yet we feel that silence 
were more becoming than the confession of our ignorance of That 
which we all have in fullest measure and yet know it not. 

There is an unerring justice that adjusts all things; the effect 
inevitably follows the cause as the cart-wheel the heel of the ox. All 
things, from the most minute atom to the vastest universe, are subject 
to this Great Law; naught is too trivial or too vast to escape the all- 
seeing eye of the Universal Presence. 

Do justice! Act with the Law, selflessly, without desire, without 
predilection. The Law does not regard this man or that, and turn from 
the rest, does not even regard man and neglect the brute; it neglects no 
being and no thing. To act with the Law requires the entire renuncia- 
tion of all attachment or desire, and then there is no personal action, 
for it is the Law itself which acts through him who thus renounces. 

No mortal is just, for were-he just he would be more than mortal. 
Human justice is seldom based even upon the evidence of one short 
life. Divine Justice alone embraces the cycles and cons of eternities. 

Man has one privilege alone, it is to refrain from opposing his 
ignorance to the wisdom of the Law. In ignorance he judges, to time 
he confines his gaze. The Law judges in wisdom and embraces eternity 
in its all-seeing sight. And yet we all continue to judge our fellows, 
most of us spending our time in condemnation, little recking that we 
in reality but condemn ourselves. It is because of this perverted 
judgment, this uneven-handed abortion of human creation that ever 
tilts the scales to condemnation, that men so little perceive the real 
justice of things and so are rendered desperate of their kind and 
become blasphemers of the Law. This cry of the human soul for 
justice reminds one of the lines of Kyd: 


What wouldst thou have, fellow? 

Justice, madam. 

Oh, ambitious beggar, wouldst thou have that 

That lives not in the world? 

Why, all the undelved mines cannot buy 

An ounce of justice, ’tis a jewel so inestimable. 

I tell thee, God hath engross’d all justice in His hands, 
And there is none but what comes from Him. 


But what of mercy? Are we to be met on all sides by cold un- 
bending justice? Are we to be condemned for every fault; is there no 
merciful Being who is as tender as a father to his children and ever 
forgives us in his unwearying loving-kindness? Such questions seem 
to me to arise from a very limited view. The Law is merciful in that it 
is just. It is just in the very fact that it is compassionate. For it is 
that which is indeed in the hearts of all beings, their very Self. It is 
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the very soul of love for all that lives and breathes. It ever adjusts in 
the interests of a//, so that worse may not follow. And what greater 
mercy can there be? What men call mercy is but too often a mere cloak 
for partiality and injustice. The Law looks on all with equal eye. 
With It there is no question of mzve and ¢hine. For It there is no 
my child, or my father, my friend or my enemy. All are equal in its 
eyes. Charity and love are its very self. But /Azs charity and /hzs love 
are not the blurred copies thereof that man in his artificiality unskil- 
fully fashions. And therefore, to my mind, Ruskin is partly wrong and 
partly right when penning the lines: 

The one divine work—the one ordered sacrifice—is to do justice; and it is the 
last we are ever inclined to do. Anything rather than that! As much charity as 
you choose but no justice. ‘‘Nay,’’ you will say, ‘‘charity is greater than justice.” 
Yes, it is greater; it is the summit of justice—it is the temple of which justice is 
the foundation. But you can’t have the top without the bottom; you cannot build 
upon charity. You must build upon justice, for this main reason, that you have 
not at first charity to build with. It is the last reward of good work. Do justice 
to your brother (you can do that, whether you love him or not), and you will come 
to love him. But do injustice to him, because you don’t love him, and you will 
come to hate him. It is all very fine to think you can build upon charity to begin 
with; but you will find all you have got to begin with begins at home, and is 
essentially love of yourself, 


This is true enough if by justice and charity we mean such as are 
generally known to men, but these are not true justice and charity, 
which are in reality one and cannot be separated. For my part I can- 
not see how there can be justice without compassion. Is justice to be 
confined to a mental judgment, that is to say a decision of the head alone, 
as Ruskin would seem to suggest? Surely this would be confining it 
to a narrower area than the true nature of man covers? ‘The real 
mind of man functions more through the heart than the head, and 
that is where compassion comes in. Compassion functions through 
the divinest centre in man. And when we speak of the heart, we 
should not confine this to the physical organ, but to the real centre of 
our being, there where is the spiritual sun of man’s divine nature, 
That sun which is one for all; the root of that true brotherhood 
which is our ideal. It is because of this that we are all linked 
together, because of this that whatever one does concerns all the rest, 
reacts on all. The Sacred Heart of humanity is the true seed of 
Buddhahood and Christship. In it alone is wisdom to be found. The 
head gives knowledge, the heart alone gives wisdom. Surely there is 
nothing cold in such compassion? Who will say that the mother is 
cold because she does not indulge every whim of the child, when in 
her great wise love she checks its desires, so that in the future time 
greater sorrow may not come nigh it, which would be the case if the 
seeds of desire were allowed to take root in the young soil of its 
nature. Thus, too, acts the Great Law, only instead of loving one 
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child, it embraces all and everything in its great compassion, and 
adjusts not for one short life or even a series of lives, but for cycles of 
zeons, and eons of eternities. 

The Law adjusts that all may at last be one, all be at peace, all 
know that unity and peace are the sole blessedness. This it effects by 
breaking up the moulds, by preventing crystallization, by removing 
difference wherever found, for where there is difference there one sees 
other than the Self. Thus the Law breaks up our several bodies, breaks 
up our moulds of mind, breaks up our limited judgments, breaks us 
that we may be softened and dissolved, and so rendered pervious to 
the great Light and Life, and not steeled into limitation and so shut 
off from the boundless Ocean of Compassion. The contractive force 
is of matter, the expansive of spirit. The Law adjusts the two when 
either tends to extremes. 

It is because of the essential unity of all things that we are all 
inextricably united together, and the dawn of the realization of this 
great truth is the birth of compassion, which is the soul of justice, and: 
without which justice cannot exist. And this is why the wise code of 
ancient Aryavarta gives the warning: 

‘Beware, lest justice being overthrown, overthrow thee and us all.” 

G. R. S. MEAD. 


Che Veil of Mana. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE LIFTING OF THE VEIL. 

HE sun was setting upon East London. The rays of purification 
were profaned and made the ministers of festering putrefaction. 
A thousand indescribable odours assailed the nostrils; the airs from 
heaven seemed to have abandoned the narrow streets, and to have gone 
a-roaming over gorse-perfumed common and sapphire sea, leaving but 
foul human breath and poisonous exhalations of dirt, rotten vegetables 
and stale meat and fish to be drawn into the lungs of the city dwellers. 
The children played in the gutter, groups of women chattered, 
quarrelled and slandered each other at every street corner. Organs 
jingled and wheezed, girls danced to their music, and screamed, laughed 
and exchanged immodest and witless pleasantries with the loafing, 
narrow-chested, pale-faced youths grouped round the swing door of 
the gin palace; girls and boys possessed of youth’s ignorance without 
its innocence, with moral sense as puny as their ill-developed frames, 
whose flashes of monkey-like sharpness—as the lightning flash illumi- 
nating the depths of a chasm—served but to display the darkness of 

the gulf of ignorance beneath. 
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The church of St. Chasuble the Less stood in the street, beside it 
was the vicarage. The bells were ringing for the sparsely-attended 
evening service. The vicar issued from the vicarage followed by his 
daughter. She was a delicate, pale-faced girl, not beautiful, with sensi- 
tive nostrils and great eager eyes; her air was listless, and despite the 
stifling heat she shuddered a little as though with cold. She followed 
her father up the steps of the dingy church, and entering, sought a pew 
and fell on her knees; she rested her head on her hands, but her lips 
were motionless, her eyes unprayerful, they were weary, devoid of the 
ecstatic light of the devotee. 

She knelt while one might count ten, then rising, glanced round 
the church. One of the district visitors, the pew-opener, and two old 
women comprised the congregation. The vicar entered the reading- 
desk; the five women rose. As he began to read, his daughter started 
and quivered, her face crimsoned, then turned white; she half turned 
and looked towards the door; no one was entering, but she kept her 

-eyes turned thereon, and maintained her attitude of expectancy. 

She stood thus for some three minutes before the baize door at the 
end of the church swung on its hinges, and another worshipper entered; 
the girl gave a curious soft sigh, and sat down, her face white, her eyes 
shining, the drops gathering on her brow. 

The new comer was a man, aged, it might be, some thirty years, 
and in some respects a remarkable looking personage. He was tail, 
slender, peculiarly supple, and dressed in the garb of the ordinary 
respectable mechanic; the head was nobly formed, the brow very broad; 
the thin, clearly-chiselled features presented a singular combination of 
strength and sweetness; the face was intensely serious; the thick dark 
brown hair waved; but the eyes were the most striking feature, they 
were of a clear grey, and very luminous, they were not bright, they 
did not twinkle—they shone. They gave a singular character to the 
personality, at once of aloofness and of most intimate proximity; 
nothing seemed to be nearer than the tender impersonal love of the 
expression, nothing farther than the singular gravity, wisdom and 
purity of the regard; and there lay in them yet another quality—that 
of an imperious yet beneficent will. 

The stranger paced slowly and noiselessly up the aisle, and entered 
one of the pews; there he remained until the close of the service, when 
he quietly left the church and lingered in the porch. Four members 
of the congregation departed, greeting him as they passed; the vicar’s 
daughter issued last, and raised her eyes to his face. The man spoke 
in a clear well-modulated voice. 

‘‘How do you do, Miss Tryan? Iwas hoping to see Mr. Tryan; he 
has written to me.” 

‘‘He wants to see you, Mr. Dorian.” She hesitated, then said under 
her breath: “I knew—I felt you coming.” 
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He smiled. ‘You are very sensitive to magnetic influence.” 

“Only to yours.” 

“That is well,” said the man, ‘‘you are safe from mine.” Hespoke 
gently. 

‘Here is my father,” said the girl abruptly. 

The vicar issued from the church. ‘Mr. Dorian, I wrote to you.” 

“‘T received your letter.” 

“Will you return with me? I am most desirous to speak with 


” 


you. 

“Certainly.” He turned and followed the vicar up the vicarage 
steps. 

‘‘Vivia, my child, Mr. Dorian will take tea with us. Pray walk in, 
Mr. Dorian, and sit down.”’ 

Dorian entered, and seated himself. 

“You will excuse my speaking to you very frankly? I am many 
years your senior.” 

Dorian smiled strangely. The vicar looked puzzled. “You will 
give me the privilege of age?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“Mr. Dorian, it is now five years since your name became widely 
known; at first you were classed by me with other socialistic agitators. 
I heard of you as a socialist, as a leveller, as an atheist, then as a 
charlatan, a pretender to magic powers. The wildest reports flew about 
concerning you. You know of these?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“When it became known that you were, as you are, a man of great 
intellect, and of learning almost incompatible with your comparative 
youth, who for some reason do not attempt to grasp the honours and 
distinctions you might so easily attain—when it became known that 
you are a man born to exalted rank and great wealth, who have aban- 
doned deliberately both rank and fortune, it was noised abroad that 
you were a visionary, if not (excuse me) a lunatic; but, Mr. Dorian, I, 
who have seen your attendance in sacred edifices, I, who have heard 
you speak in public, who am witness of the numerous well-nigh miracu- 


” 


lous cures done by you 

‘Miracles,’ said Dorian, ‘do not, and never have, happened.” 

Mr. Tryan frowned, and proceeded. 

“I, who can bear witness to your learning and your influence over 
your fellow-men, even the most depraved, who have heard the mingled 
sense and purity of your ethical teachings, cannot think that you are 
an atheist, a maniac, nor actuated by selfish motives; therefore I entreat 
you to preach no more strange doctrines, and to become the undoubted 
power for good that you might be, if you would support the authority 
of the Church.” 

“Of the Church universal, or the priesthood?” 
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‘““The authority of the priest is the authority of the Church.” 

‘Mr. Tryan,” said Dorian with excessive gentleness, ‘““you have 
been frank, and I will be equally so with you. If I preach a doctrine 
strange in your opinion, then is the doctrine of Jesus of Nazareth 
strange in the ears of his priests.” 

Wi be, IDYoysienon lt 

“IT do not mean to be offensive. The sacerdotal authority of the 
Church over such as these is simply zz/, because they are at once 
blankly ignorant and densely materialistic. They are too material to 
be superstitious; too ignorant to be spiritual. The mysteries of your 
religion cannot hold the people—and that there are mysteries I do not 
doubt, there are mysteries in physical science, why not in the science 
of the soul? In both spheres the truth must be wrested from nature by 
experts, but you, while professing priestly authority, profess no greater 
comprehension of these mysteries of faith than can be arrived at by 
the unlearned. Therein I differ from you; deep spiritual mysteries 
should have their key; the founder of every faith has furnished such a 
one to those capable of using it; but the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water too often have not only the spiritual perception, but even the 
intellect undeveloped, and atrophied for want of use.” 

“You amaze me! ‘This from you! I thought you to be a believer 
in equality—in the brotherhood of man.” 

“T think equality to be desirable, if all minds could rise to the 
highest state possible and dwell thereon side by side. I believe in 
social equality, in intellectual and moral equality where it is possible. 
I indubitably believe in the brotherhood of man, but I know that we 
are all of us in different stages of evolution. But if I do not believe 
that profound mysteries of nature can be grasped either in the domain 
of physical or spiritual science, without the lengthy training necessary 
for proficiency, I believe that from every religious system, however 
intricate and metaphysical, may be gathered a code of ethics difficult 
to follow, but easily ‘understanded of the people.’ I have abandoned 
riches, station and advancement, because thereby I can teach practically 
what your Leader the Nazarene preached—‘He who loseth his life 
shall find it... No one can safely possess who is not absolutely ready 
to renounce. There is nothing real in life save that which pertains to 
the world of morals; power, riches, fame and intellect—these are illu- 
sion, because that which finds its exposition in matter is, must be, 
transitory and liable to annihilation in that particular form.” 

“Yet you have gained great learning?” 

“T have gained, as you say, learning; and when I learned to esteem 
it lightly, then, and not till then, did I apply it as alone it can be applied 
—worthily, for the good of others, and not for self-exaltation. But it 
has taken me many years to learn.” 

Mr. Tryan laughed. 
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“‘Many years, Mr. Dorian!’ said he; ‘‘at sixty vou will find life 
short enough to look back upon; and you cannot be more than 
*thirty.” 

Dorian bent his strange eyes upon the vicar; he looked long and 
earnestly at him. 


“No,” he said in a peculiar tone, “‘I—Ion Dorian 
than thirty, that is my age.” 


am not more 


Mr. Tryan was impressed by the peculiarity of his manner. 
“Since you grant spiritual mysteries and priestly authority a 

“Pardon me, I grant undoubted authority only to those who know.” 

“TI do not comprehend you.” 

“You cannot unravel the mysteries of life and death for your 
people; for the mass of them it is not necessary. But why not practi- 
cally teach the simple truth that the sea is made of many drops yet is 
one ocean. Christ taught the unity of man, and that the kingdom is 
within, not without; not acceptance of certain dogmas, but a moral 
state. Why preach one doctrine, and live, for the most part, another? 
I preach that it is of infinitesimal importance what happens to a man; 
it is of infinite importance what he is and what are his actions and 
thoughts as regards other people. I urge, ‘Go, and sin no more,’ but 
look sooner to thrust your hand in flame and not be burnt than to 
escape the consequences of action; you may learn to defy flame, but 
never to undo the past.” 


“You do not preach forgiveness of sins?” 

““Never; because I know it to be untrue. The law is inviolable; 
there is expiation of sins, there is no forgiveness. No! life is a school 
in which we set our own tasks. One day we set them; after many days 
we learn them; never, never do we shirk them. They must be learnt 
and laid to heart.” 

“T do not understand you.” i 

**T did not think you would, nevertheless, the day will come, when 
you, standing where I stand now, will comprehend.” 

“You are inexplicable. Your doctrine sounds stern; your life is 
a fount of compassion. Your greatest enemies—and you have many— 
confess that you spend your strength like water for the people.” 

**To that end was I born,” said Dorian, rising. 

“Stay, will you not? We are going to have tea.” 

Dorian assented. He lingered and talked of many things. He 
was a brilliant conversationalist, and was apparently conversant with 
every topic, every mode of thought, literature in every form, life in 
every quarter of the globe, music, painting, sculpture, architecture— 
there was no art nor science of which he was ignorant. 

Mr. Tryan stared aghast at his guest’s range of knowledge. ‘Such 
learning as yours,” he exclaimed, ‘tin any one department would take 
most men an entire lifetime to acquire.” 
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Dorian was about to reply, when Mr. Tryan was summoned in 
haste to baptize a sick child, and departed hurriedly. 

Dorian turned to Vivia Tryan. “Mr. Tryan requires more rest,” 
he said; ‘‘he is overworked.” 

“Overworked? yes; but you are always at work. I thought you 
considered rest to be unnecessary.” 

Dorian laughed slightly. ‘Not so, Miss Tryan. For myself, I 
require little rest; but Mr. Tryan is differently placed, and has not my 
methods of recuperation.” 

Vivia’s eyes dilated. ‘‘You are so strange. You puzzle me. You 
almost frighten me.” 

“Do I? You, too, require rest and change, Miss Tryan; you are 
too highly strung.” 

“Rest! change!” cried the girl bitterly. ‘Rest! I rest too much. 
Change! yes, indeed! I would hail any change from this—this hideous 
life.” 

The luminous eyes grew sadder and more compassionate; he bent 
them on her in silence. 

‘“‘How can you stay here?” cried the girl; ‘‘you who have evidently 
travelled and know the world and the beauty and sweetness of life, 
how do you stay in this narrow world, among these ugly sordid lives? 
Every day I long to be free, every night I dream that I am free and 
wake to find myself fettered still. But you have tasted—— 

“Hvery form of illusion? True!” 

“TI do not know what you mean. Why are our lots so unequally 
distributed? Why? If you are wise, tell me that.” 

*‘And if I told you,” said Dorian, ‘‘vou would not believe me.” 


” 


“You could not tell me.” 

“Said I not well? You would not believe me.” 

She faltered, then raised her beautiful but unhealthy looking eyes 
to his face. ‘I am sick, body and soul,” she said. ‘Heal me. You 
minister to the poor, you heal their bodies, they say. Can you not 
minister to a mind diseased?” 

Dorian mused. ‘It might be well,” he said slowly to himself; 
then to her, ‘‘Miss Tryan, you are very sensitive to external influences, 
very receptive. Do not encourage that tendency; if every influence 
were good, it might be well; but as it is—no!”’ 

She flushed. ‘‘I am sensitive to but one influence,” she whispered. 

“And that is mine?” 

She hesitated, then with a cry she fell at his feet, with the words 
of the lily maid on her lips. ‘“‘I have gone mad. I love you. Let me 
die!” 

Dorian stooped; he took her hands and raised her. She shuddered 
and was still. 

‘“‘Vivia, my child,” he said, his voice thrilling with a new tone, so 
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strange, so pitiful, so devoid of human passion, that a look of awe stole 
into the girl’s eyes, “I knew of this, and waited the hour when I might 
speak to you. This is not, as you believe,ashame to you. This is not 
the first time we have met, Vivia, not the first time you have loved 
me. Once there was atime when I loved as you love now. That is 
past. Look at me, child. The love of woman is not forme. Do you 
remember that we have met before?” 

J felt it once—but when?” 

“You felt it, and were puzzled. I knew it, and was not under any 
delusion in the matter. Your feet and mine are set on a path, Vivia; 
but for me the goal has been sooner than for you. I attained all lower 
wisdom long ago; I have had much experience, and of late my feet 
have flown swiftly, while you rested through the centuries. Child, you 
shall see the path which I have trod; if you trace your own share in 
it 
swered, why our lots are so unequal, why I am contented in this life, 
why Iam hereat all. You shall know, and perhaps the knowledge may 
strengthen you when I am parted from you—for the end is at hand.” 

“The end ¢” 

“The end. Igo. It may be, Vivia, I shall come again. It may 


well! At least, tracing mine, you shall have your question an- 


be that on the wheeling cycle of life we shall yet meet.” 

She stood as one fascinated. He laid his hand on her brow, and 
she shivered slightly; he laid his hand on her eyes, and his own shone 
with a brilliant light. 

“See!” he said, “this night and each recurring night thou shalt 
see in sleep; the eyes of thy spirit shall be opened, the veil shall be 
lifted for thee, O sister! Thine eyes shall discern the path, the devious 
ways unto life eternal.” 

He lifted his hand from her eyes, and was gone. The girl stood 
asin adream. What had he said to her? Try as she would she could 
not recall the words. In sleep! Something was to be vouchsafed to 
her in sleep. 

As she laid her head upon her pillow that night, it flashed upon 
her—the path by which Dorian had trod, the scenes of his life. 
Scarcely had she recalled the promise when a heavy sleep fell upon 
her, and the promise was fulfilled. A woman’s figure seemed to stand 
beside her, with a veiled face and holding a scroll. 

“ Arise!’’ she said, ‘“‘I am the Genius of the World’s Soul. Rise! 
I bring thee the book of the pathway of all souls; turn thou to the 
page whereon is inscribed for ever the record of the lives of the soul 
thou followest. Behold the passing through of Ion Dorian. Read! 
For all things change save the Changeless One, the Ineffable Name; 
yet the record is eternal, and that which is written in the Book of Life 
irrevocable. Read!” 

And Vivia Tryan read. 
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CHEAP dora ole 
THE BEAST. 


HIGH on the mountain summit, in the “grey beginning” of worlds, 
sat a man, grey-headed, yet vigorous. A robe of some strange, glisten- 
ing material wrapped his form. He was broad-browed, a grizzled beard 
swept his chest, his eyes were keen and piercing. He sat at the mouth 
of a cavern, beside a stream that gurgled and plashed through the 
moss. 

The brow of the wizard was knitted with thought; his eyes wan- 
dered ever and anon to a sleeping form, apparently the object of his 
meditations. The form was that of a beast, a young panther; it lay 
upon the moss at the feet of the magician. Within the cave were to 
be seen crucibles and appliances of the chemist, from the roof hung a 
lamp burning with a white steady flame. Since first the sorcerer 
kindled the flame it had burnt on; the storms that swept the mountain 
side were hushed at the mouth of the cave where burnt the lamp, no 
winds of heaven could extinguish that quenchless flame. The wizard 
rose and passed his hand over the glossy flank of the sleeping 
beast. 

‘‘Baffled by this one problem,” he muttered. ‘Lo! I have con- 
quered nature, and hold the spirits of the elements at the power of my 
will. I can bind and loose, I can heal and slay, yet of this thing I 
cannot learn. The greed of power, the desire of gold, the love that 
springs of the desire of the lower soul—these things I know. I can 
draw all men and every beast of the field by my will, and make them 
my slaves. I can repel at will. I work upon them at my pleasure. 
To gain power I have renounced the lust of the flesh, the desire of the 
eyes. Aim I to be baffled ever by this mystery of love sacrifice? What 
drew this beast unto me, taming her wilder nature? I drew her not, 
nor can I repel her, and unto me she beareth her prey, and layeth it at 
my feet, forbearing to tear it, though she be hungry. Now in her 
fleshly brain may dwell this secret. I have marked well that in lower 
organisms the weakness dwelleth most; for I, who am as a god’’—he 
raised his head in pride—‘‘love not, nor do I pity, nor swerve on my 
upward path for any man. Wisdom is mine, and power and know- 
ledge; lord of man and beast am I. ‘Truly the soul of this beast 
yearneth upwards, she desireth humanity and knowledge. Now will I 
learn how her physical brain is moved by the hungering of the soul. 
But the brain must live. By my will I will bind this thing that loveth 
and seeketh me. She shall be conscious yet powerless before me, and 
I will probe the living brain with steel, and watch the anguish of the 
soul making to writhe the fleshly brain, for, because the beast loves me, 
pain at my hand will be more grievous, and mayhap I may learn what 
portion of the earthly frame be moved by love; so by my spells and 
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potions I can touch that function of the brain, and bridle purest love 
as I can bridle lust, intellect and will, in these lower men than I, who 
seek my wisdom.” 

He stood erect and stirred the sleeping beast with his foot, and 
she awoke and licked his hand. 

He bent his piercing eyes upon her; she crouched, and her eyes 
shone with love and yearning, and the sleeping soul in the beast woke 
and longed for higher life; but in the sorcerer’s eyes love was quenched 
by greed of power. 

He waved his hand to and fro, rhythmically to and fro before her 
eyes, and they grew set and dim; he passed his hand over her limbs, 
and she lay conscious, but motionless. Then he rose and set his hand 
to the steel and mangled the living helpless beast; and the blood of the 
creature mingled with the stream, and her voice was dumb, and her 
eyes a prayer; and from the forest went up a rustle and a sob, because 
nature suffered with her child, and all the woodland mourned and 
shuddered at the stain of blood. 

And the wise man grew impatient because the quivering brain 
would only yield him the testimony of pain, and not the knowledge of 
the cause of aught that he sought to learn of; and because spirit would 
not answer to steel, nor to intellect, nor to the lower wisdom, he waxed 
wroth, and mangled the beast in very wantonness; and from the forest 
went up a great cry unto the stars, and the beast licked the cruel hand 
that slew, and its soul flitted out into the mystic light which is the soul 
of the earth; the dead form of the creature lay by the stream, and on 
the sorcerer’s glistening robe was a crimson stain. 

Then the white light of the lamp burnt red, and leaped and 
quivered and was extinguished. And a voice pealed down from the 
mountain summit and spake: 

“Because thou hast lent thy learning unto devilish arts, art thou 
accursed, O Man! Behold thine hour hath struck and thy soul de- 
scendeth; it shall rise again and tread the path to wisdom, through base 
matter it shall tread. And thy desire shall be unto the soul of the 
beast; thou comest again in weakness, and the beast shall be thy lord. 
Thou shalt either hang upon the creature thou hast slain, with fruitless 
love, or between thee and the love of another shall fall the shadow of 
the beast. Again and again shalt thou come in weakness and sorrow, 
and the powers thou didst rule shall rule thee. Thou and this beast shall 
tread the path, and the last shall be first, and it shall attain before thee, 
and in the illusions of sense shalt thou dwell until thou hast learnt of 
the divine Trinity which alone is real. Love, Purity, Compassion— 
these are the higher wisdom; these must thou attain, and attaining 
desire them not for thine own glory; wherefore the handmaid of Wis- 
dom is named Self-Sacrifice.” 

The voice ceased, the sorcerer fell on his face, a mighty spasm 
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shook the hill-side, and the toppling crags descending, buried sage and 
beast beneath the mass of grey piled granite. 

The sleeper woke in the hot London dawn; the mountain had 
been re-swallowed in the light which had revealed it to her illuminated 
sight; the scroll held by the veiled figure had vanished, but the memory 
of it abode with her through the day until the hour when she, with 
trembling expectancy, laid her limbs upon her narrow bed, and awaited 
the second vision. 


CHAAR aie 
RoOvuAC THE KING. 


THE flickering gleam of a fire lighted the glade of a pre-historic 
forest—a mighty forest of giant trees growing upon the banks where 
now rolls the Missouri. The firelight shone upon a strange scene, for 
this was the age when there were ‘‘giants upon the earth.” Huge 
forms passed to and fro in the glow of the light—stately women clad in 
skins of beasts, gigantic men armed with bows, arrows, and flint 
weapons. 

It seemed to be some rejoicing as in honour of a conqueror; a feast 
was toward. In the strongest glow of the torchlight wrestled two 
nude savages; it was a trial of strength in friendly wise; men and 
women clustered round watching the wrestlers. The group formed a 
semi-circle round the mouth of a cave; in the mouth sat the returned 
conqueror, surrounded by his warriors and two or three women. The 
captives of his raid, bound cruelly hand and foot, cowered without the 
circle. 

The conqueror was a giant among giants, a huge savage, with vast 
arms and prodigious muscles; he was heavily bearded, his features 
were moulded coarsely, yet with power, his eyes were brilliant and 
restless; he lay—with a curious suppleness at variance with his enor- 
mous proportions and solidity—upon a pile of animal hides. 

His warriors watched the combatants with interest, but their leader 
paid them little attention; he stared at the glimmer of the fire, and it 
was only when the victor flung his adversary senseless that he brought 


his great hands together with a sonorous clap of approval; then he 
lifted up a deep, hoarse voice, and demanded food for himself and his 
warriors. 

The women ran forward and served the men, waiting upon them 
humbly till they should have eaten their fill. Some half dozen vied in 
attention to the leader, hanging about him and offering him choice 
morsels. He accepted their attentions with lazy complacency, offering 
no thanks, and suffering them to wait upon him as they would. 

The group parted; from the cavern’s mouth issued a tall girl; she 
was naked save for a deer-skin skirt, rudely shaped, and a garland of 
scarlet flowers hanging round her neck and nearly to her waist; her 
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form was exquisite, and her face possessed of greater harmony than 

those of the other women, save that of one of the bound captives, 

towards whom the big savage cast occasional approving glances, though 
~he made no effort to release her from the cruelly drawn bands. 

The newcomer’s eyes sought the leader, and gleamed savagely. A 
girl knelt before him, offering him a rudely-formed cup; the giant took 
it, and having drunk his fill, laid one huge arm round the girl’s neck in 
a rough caress. The woman sprang forward, she seized the kneeling 
girl by the hair, flung her violently to the ground, and sank in an atti- 
tude of supreme humility at the feet of the man. He stared, and 
laughed hoarsely. 

“Ts it thou, Cestris?” said he. ‘‘Well thrown, my girl! Drink thou 
of thy lord’s cup. Thou hast a devil in thee, woman; well mayst thou 
bear heroes.” _ 

“T am my lord’s, and my desire is unto him,” whispered the woman. 
“Surely my lord’s favour is drink unto his servant, and the light of his 
eyes as meat.” As she spoke she directed a savage glance towards the 
half-stunned girl. 

“Drink!” said the giant. ‘Thou art the favoured of thy lord, 
Cestris; thou shalt serve him at meat.” 

“Now if I find favour in my lord’s sight, will he give his servant a 
boon?” 

“Thou shalt have thy boon, by the Great Fire, I swear.” 

“‘Slay me yonder woman,” whispered Cestris, ‘‘lest with her sor- 
cery she win my lord’s favour from Cestris.” 

“Wouldst have the life of Kala. She but served me with a cup; it 
is her duty.” 

“Vet slay me her; surely my lord hath sworn?” 

“Thou art possessed by a devil of the woods; truly I have a mind 
to slay thee, and take Kala to wife; she is gentler than thou.” 

‘‘Lord of my life, be it unto Cestris according to thy will; yet Kala 
loves thee not—she loves Alys, thy chief warrior.” 

“Then let Alys take her, and be thou at peace.” 

“Nay, slay!” 

“Woman,” said the leader, ‘‘thy sex is altogether given unto devils. 
For me, I too love slaughter in the press and din, when the heart leaps, 
and something within clamours, Kill! Kill! and the hot blood steams 
from the trampled ground, and the battle reels in a mist from the pure 
joy to slay; yet I take no delight to kill one weakling such as Kala. 
Let her live.” 

**My lord hath sworn.” 

“Thy lord shall keep his oath. Take heed lest he after slay thee 
for his sport. Let Kala die; yet if Alys desire her, he will be wroth. 
What of that? I hold this people, such as they be. Bid the young 


men bring Kala hither; it is the word of Rouac, even my word.” 
4 
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The woman rose and flitted to the group of half-nude savages, 
shouting and laughing together by the fire. There was a pause, then 
two of the number dragged Kala to the feet of Rouac the leader. 

“Girl,” said Rouac, ‘‘I have sworn unto Cestris to grant her a 
boon; she craves thy life.” 

The girl, who was very young, fell on her knees with a shriek. 

‘‘As my lord liveth! Spare me! O mighty lord, spare me! Surely 
I have done no wrong.” 

‘Thou hast done no wrong, O Kala, yet I have sworn. Take the 
woman beyond the camp, and smite her, that she die.” 

“Nay, nay, have mercy! Mighty lord, great king, have mercy! I 
am young, and the light is pleasant. I am innocent. Moreover, thy 
warrior who served thee in the battle, desireth thy servant to wife; 
Alys, even the lord of the mighty axe, desireth me for his love.” 

The ring parted; a man strode into the torch-light before the cave’s 
mouth. He was of gigantic mould, of a height with Rouac. 

“The woman speaks truth, O king,” he said. ‘Truly Kala is 
pleasant in mine eyes. Slay her not, but give her to me. I have served 
the king in the battle; his enemies before the arm of Alys of the Axe 
have been as the smoke before the wind.” 

‘‘Therefore will the king give thee flocks and herds, O Alys,” 
replied Rouac. ‘‘And because this woman must die for mine oath’s 
sake, choose thou the fairest of the captive women. Yea! even before 
the king’s choice shall be the choice of Alys. Therefore be content, O 
warrior, there are fairer than this woman. Kcta, the captive, is comely 
as the dawn, take her unto thee, and be thou satisfied.” 

“Nay,” said Alys, his face darkening, ‘‘for I desire the woman 
Kala to wife.” 

‘Kala dieth, but Ecta shall be thine; she is as the green corn 
springing by the fountain, even as the tree of the forest when she put- 
teth forth her leaves in spring.” 

“IT desire Kala,” said Alys doggedly. ‘Is the king bound by a 
woman’s will? Dares not Rouac of the Wolf’s Den gainsay the word 
of Cestris his wife?” 

Rouac bounded to his feet with a curse. 

“By the Great Fire, O man,” he cried, ‘‘thou art bold to face me 
thus. By the spirits of the woods, I will slay this woman with mine 
own hand, and thee too, if thou settest thy voice against the king’s.” 

“Slay!” retorted the other. ‘‘Let it be known among the people. 
Rouac the king scattereth his enemies as dust, yea, and slayeth his 
trusted warrior lest the tongue of Cestris chide. The king slayeth, he 
dareth not spare.” 

“T will not slay thee,” said Rouac. ‘‘I have seen thee in the 
battle; thou art my brother of the Wolf’s Den. Let peace be between — 
me and thee, O Alys of the Axe. But for the woman Kala, she shall 
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surely die, because she hath set anger between brethren. Raise the 
girl there to her feet, and stand aside from her.” 

The men obeyed, they lifted the moaning girl, the light gleamed 
on the savage faces, the half-clad forms of the gigantic race of the Old 
West. 

Rouac raised his arm; he held a spear tipped with flint. Alys flung 
himself upon the king, the two giants wrestled, the warriors sprang to 
the help of their leader. 

“Stand back,” said Rouac hoarsely. 

The men wrestled in silence, the savage crew stood round and 
watched with fierce eyes; now the king, now Alys, had the advantage; 
finally Rouac, clutching his adversary in his mighty arms, raised him 
from his feet, and, with an effort that caused every huge muscle to 
crack, flung Alys from him. The body of the gigantic warrior crashed 
through the surrounding bushes; he lay stunned, the blood gushing 
from his nose and mouth. Rouac lifted his arms and laughed. 

“Thus be it to every man of ye who setteth his will against the 
Lord of the Wolf,” he said. He caught his spear from the trampled 
earth, and raising it drove it through the body of Kala; the girl fell 
sideways on the ground, sobbed thrice, struggled slightly and was 


dead. 
it, 32, Jet 


(To be continued.) 


<0 2S 


The Philosophy of the Dedanta.’ 


HOUGH the size is very small the importance of this excellent 
summary and exposition of the Vedantic Philosophy is very 
great, coming as it does from one who is deservedly held to be the 
highest authority on the subject in the West. Dr. Deussen’s Das 
System des Vedanta ever since its appearance in 1883, has proved the 
writer to be a specialist as far, at any rate, as the metaphysics of this, 
the most enlightened school of Indian philosophy, are concerned. 
When we recollect that they are spoken by not only a distinguished 
Orientalist, but also by one holding the chair of philosophy in one of 
the universities of a country that easily holds preéminence in meta- 
physical thought in the West—then the opening words give us to 
ponder deeply. Dr. Deussen begins his address as follows: 
“On my journey through India I have noticed with satisfaction, 
that in philosophy till now our brothers in the East have maintained a 
very good tradition, better, perhaps, than the more active but less com- 


1 On the Philosophy of the Vedanta in its Relations to Occtdental Melaphysics, an address delivered 
before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, by Dr. Paul Deussen, Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the University of Kiel, Germany. 1893. 
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templative branches of the great Indo-Aryan family in Europe, where 
Empirism, Realism, and their natural consequence Materialism, grow 
from day to day more exuberantly, whilst metaphysics, the very centre 
and heart of serious philosophy, are supported only by a few, who have 
learned to brave the spirit of the age. 

“This fact may be for poor India in so many misfortunes a great 
consolation; for the eternal interests are higher than the temporary 
ones; and the system of the Vedanta, as found in the Upanishads and 
Vedanta Siitras and accomplished by Shankara’s commentaries on 
them—equal in rank to Plato and Kant—is one of the most valuable 
products of the genius of mankind in his researches of the eternal 
truth.” 

At the outset Dr. Deussen, as every other student, finds the Upani- 
shads ‘‘full of the hardest contradictions” —what scripture is not; what 
scripture can be other than filled with contradiction, inconsistency, and 
paradox if brought up for judgment before no other bar than that of 
brain-reason? But there is a solution of the difficulty; not, however, 
that it was or is peculiar to Shankara. It is the stock-in-trade of every 
Theosophist in every age. But let us give leave for the Doctor to 
speak. 

‘Shankara in these difficulties created by the nature of his mate- 
rials, in face of so many contradictory doctrines, which he was not 
allowed to decline and yet could not admit altogether—has found a 
wonderful way out, which deserves the attention, perhaps the imitation 
of the Christian dogmatists in their embarrassments. He constructs 
out of the materials of the Upanishads two systems, one esoteric, philo- 
sophical (called by him Nirguna Vidya, sometimes Paramdarthika 
Avastha) containing the metaphysical truth for the few, rare in all 
times and countries, who are able to understand it; and another, evoferic, 
theological (Saguna Vidya, Vyavaharika Avastha), for the general public, 
who want images, not abstract truth; worship, not meditation. 

The lecturer divides his subject into the four heads (1) Theology, 
(2) Kosmology, (3) Psychology, (4) Eschatology—or the doctrines (1) 
of God or of the philosophical principle, (2) of the world, (3) of the 
soul, and (4) of the last things, the things after death—and each is 
separately treated under the exoteric and esoteric aspect. It is with 
the latter aspect that the theosophical student is mostly concerned, and 
to that we shall confine our notice. 

I.—THEOLOGY. 

“Its fundamental tenet is the absolute inaccessibility of God to 

human thoughts and words: 


Yato vacho nirvartante 
Aprapya manasa saha.” 


[ Whence (all) words turn back, failing to reach It with the mind. ]! 


1 All additions in square brackets are ours.—ED. 


‘ 
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And again: 
Avijiatam vijnatatam 
Vijhdtamavijiatatam. 

[Undiscerned of those who have discernment, discerned of those 
who are void of discernment. | 

“ And the celebrated formula occurring so often in Brihadaranyaka- 
Upanishad, Neti! Neti! viz., whatever attempt you make to know the 
Atman, whatever description you give of him, I always say: Na iti, na 
iti—It is not so, itis not so! Therefore the wise Bahva, when asked 
by the King Vashkalin to explain the Brahman, kept silence. And 
when the king repeated his request again and again, the Rishi broke 
out into the answer: ‘I tell it you, but you do not understand it; 
Shanto ’yam atma, this Atma is silence!’ We know it now by the 
Kantian philosophy, that the answer of Bahva was correct, we know it, 
that the very organization of our intellect (which is bound once for 
ever to its innate forms of intuition, space, time and causality) excludes 
us from a knowledge of the spaceless, timeless, godly reality for ever 
and ever. And yet the Atman, the only godly being, is not unattain- 
able to us, is even not far from us, for we have it fully and totally in 
ourselves as our own metaphysical entity; and here, when returning 
from the outside and apparent world to the deepest secrets of our own 
nature, we may come to God, not by knowledge, but by Anubhava, by 
absorption into our own self. There is a great difference between 
knowledge, in which subject and object are distinct from each other, 
and Anubhava, where subject and object coincide in the same. He who 
by Anubhava comes to the great intelligence, ‘Aham Brahma asmi’ 
[I am Brahman], obtains a state called by Shankara Samradhanam, 
accomplished satisfaction; and indeed, what might he desire, who feels 
and knows himself as the sum and totality of all existence!” 


II.—KosmMoiocy. 


The distinction between esoteric and exoteric is more difficult to 
trace in this department than in others. Omission would weaken the 
lucidity of Dr. Deussen’s exposition. We, therefore, quote i evrfenso. 

“The exoteric kosmology according to the natural but erroneous 
realism (Avidya) in which we are born, considers this world as the 
reality, and can express its entire dependency of Brahman only by the 
mythical way of a creation of the world by Brahman. So a temporal 
creation of the world, even as in the Christian documents, is also 
taught in various and well-known passages of the Upanishads. But 
such a creation of the material world by an immaterial cause, per- 
formed in a certain point of time after an eternity elapsed uselessly 
[surely ‘uselessly’ is in any case a gratuitous assumption! ], is not 
only against the demands of human reason and natural science, but 
also against another important doctrine of the Vedanta, which teaches 
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and must teach (as we shall see hereafter) the ‘beginninglessness of 
the transmigration of souls,’ Samsdrasya anaditvam. Here the expe- 
dient of Shankara is very clever and worthy of imitation. [But surely 
Shankara did not zzven?/ this ‘expedient,’ which is something more 
dignified than ‘clever.’| Instead of the temporary creation once for 
ever of the Upanishads [?], he teaches that the world in great periods 
is created and reabsorbed by Brahman (referring to the misunderstood 
verse of the Rig Veda: Sttry4chandramasau dhaté yathaptrvamakal- 
payat [As of old (in former Kalpas) the Lord (Logos) built (akalpayat) 
the sun and moon (spheres) |; this mutual creation and reabsorption 
lasts from eternity, and no creation can be allowed by our system to be 
a first one, and that for good reasons, as we shall see just now. If we 
ask: Why has God created the world?—the answers to this question are 
generally very unsatisfactory. For his own glorification? How may 
we attribute to him so much vanity! For his particular amusement? 
But he was an eternity without this play-toy! By love of mankind? 
How may he love a thing before it exists, and how may it be called 
love, to create millions for misery and eternal pain! The Vedanta has a 
better answer. The never-ceasing new creation of the world is a moral 
necessity connected with the central and most valuable doctrine of the 
exoteric Vedanta, the doctrine of Samséra. [This may be the why of 
the present universe, but it is only the Aow of the endless chain of 
universes, and still the Atman is ‘not this, not this.’ | 

“Man, says Shankara, is like a plant. He grows, flourishes, and 
at the end he dies; but not totally. For as the plant, when dying, 
leaves behind it the seed, of which, according to its quality, a new 
plant grows—so man, when dying, leaves his Karma, the good and bad 
works of his life, which must be rewarded and punished in another life 
after this. No life can be the first, for it is the fruit of previous actions, 
nor the last, for its actions must be expiated in a next following life. 
So the Samsara is without beginning and without end, and the new 
creation of the world after every absorption into Brahman is a moral 
necessity. I need not point out, in particular here in India, the high 
value of this doctrine of Samsfra as a consolation in the distresses, ~ 
as amoral agent in the temptations of life—I have to say here only, 
that the Samsfra, though not the absolute truth, is a mythical repre- 
sentative of a truth which in itself is unattainable to our intellect; 
mythical is this theory of metempsychosis only in so far as it invests 
in the forms of space and time what really is spaceless and timeless, 
and therefore beyond the reach of our understanding. So the Samsara 
is just so far from the truth as the Sagun4 Vidya is from the Nirguna 
Vidya; it is the eternal truth itself, but (since we cannot conceive it 
otherwise) the truth in an allegorical form, adapted to our human under- 
standing. And this is the character of the whole exoteric Vedanta, 
whilst the esoteric doctrine tries to find out the philosophical, the abso- 
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lute truth. [And this, we might add, can only be found when man is 
free from the Samsara. | 

““And so we come to the esoteric Vedanta, whose simple doctrine is 
this, that in reality there is no manifold world, but only Brahman, and 
that what we consider as the world is a mere illusion (M4y4) [rather 
the magic power or ideation of Brahman] similar to a Mrigatrishnika 
[lit., ‘deer thirst’—mirage], which disappears when we approach it, 
and is not more to be feared than the rope which we took in the dark- 
ness fora serpent. There are, as you see, many similes in the Vedanta 
to illustrate the illusive character of this world, but the best of them is, 
perhaps, when Shankara compares our life with a long dream—a man 
whilst dreaming does not doubt of the reality of the dream, but this 
reality disappears in the moment of awakening, to give place to a true 
reality, which we were not aware of whilst dreaming. Life is a dream! 
This has been the thought of many wise men from Pindar and Sopho- 
cles to Shakespeare and Calderon de la Barca, but nobody has better 
explained this idea than Shankara. And, indeed, the moment when 
we die may be to nothing so similar as to the awakening from a long 
and heavy dream; it may be that then heaven and earth are blown away 
like the nightly phantoms of the dream, and what then may stand 
before us, or rather in us? Brahman, the eternal reality, which was 
hidden to us till then by this dream of life! This world is MayA, is 
illusion, is not the very reality, that is the deepest thought of the 
esoteric Vedanta, attained not by calculating Tarka but by Anubhava 
{compare the Platonic dda and ériorjyn], by returning from this varie- 
gated world to the deep recesses of our own self (Atman). Do so, if 
you can, and you will get aware of a reality very different from empiri- 
cal reality, a timeless, spaceless, changeless reality, and you will feel 
and experience that whatever is outside of this only true reality is 
mere appearance, is Maya, isa dream! This was the way the Indian 
thinkers went, and by a similar way, shown by Parmenides, Plato came 
to the same truth, when knowing and teaching that this world is a 
world of shadows, and that the reality is not in these shadows, but 
behind them. The accord here of Platonism and Vedantism is 
wonderful, but both have grasped this great metaphysical truth by 
intuition; their tenet is true, but they are not able to prove it; and in 
so far they are defective. And here a great light and assistance to the 
Indian and the Grecian thinker comes from the philosophy of Kant, 
who went quite another way, not the Vedantic and Platonic way of 
intuition, but the way of abstract reasoning and scientific proof. The 
great work of Kant is an analysis of human mind, not in the superfi- 
cial way of Locke, but getting to the very bottom of it. [We wonder 
whether Kant would have made such a stupendous claim for himself! ] 
And in so doing, Kant found, to the surprise of the world and of 
himself, that three essential elements of this outside world, viz., space, 
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time, and causality, are not, as we naturally believe, eternal fundaments 
of an objective reality, but merely subjective, innate, intuitive forms 
of our own intellect. This has been proved by Kant and by his great 
disciple Schopenhauer with mathematical evidence. . . . Kant 
has demonstrated, that space, time and causality are not objective 
realities, but only subjective forms of our intellect, and the unavoid- 
able conclusion is this, that the world, as far as it is extended in space, 
running on in time, ruled throughout by causality, in so far is merely 
a representation of my mind, and nothing beyond it. You see the 
concordance of Indian, Grecian and German metaphysics; the world 
is Maya, is illusion, says Shankara; it is a world of shadows, not of 
realities, says Plato; it is ‘appearance only, not the thing in itself,’ 
says Kant. Here we have the same doctrine in three different parts of 
the world, but the scientific proofs of it are not in Shankara, not in 
Plato, but only in Kant.” 

This is satisfactory; if Kant’s method of arriving at the latter 
doctrine is allowed to be “scientific,” then there is a plank of salvation 
for modern Western metaphysic. The student of Yoga, however, knows 
another way, and understands the Stitras of Shankara more easily than 
the pages of Kant. 

III.—PsycHo.ocy. 

The psychology of the Vedanta follows logically on the kosmology, 
its conclusion being: 

“That the Jiva [Jivatman or individual self] being neither a part 
nor a different thing, nor a variation of Brahman, must be the Param- 
atman [universal self | fully and totally himself, a conclusion made 
equally by the Vedantin Shankara, by the Platonic Plotinus, and by 
the Kantian Schopenhauer. But Shankara in his conclusions goes 
perhaps further than any of them. If really our soul, says he, is nota 
part of Brahman but Brahman himself, then all the attributes of Brah- 
man, all-pervadingness, eternity, all-mightiness (scientifically spoken: 
exemption of space, time, and causality) are ours; Aham Brahma asmi, 
Iam Brahman, and consequently I am all-pervading (spaceless), eternal 
(timeless), all-mighty (not limited in my doing by causality). But 
these godly qualities are hidden in me, says Shankara, as fire is hidden 
in the wood, and will appear only after the final deliverance.” 

The question, however, may at once be asked: If Brahman is 
Nirguna, how can It have attributes? What is That which is neither 
Saguna nor Nirguna, but free from all Dvandva or pairs of opposites, 
and yet is all pairs of opposites? Who can describe the indescribable? 

But what is the cause of the concealment of this godly nature in 
all men? The answer is—the Upadhis, bases, or vehicles, or principles. 
And what is the cause of the Upadhis? Avidya, or ignorance. And 
the cause of Avidya? 

“Here all philosophers in India and Greece and everywhere have 
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been defective, until Kant came to show us that the whole question is 
inadmissible. You ask for the cause of Avidya, but she has no cause; 
for causality goes only so far as this world of the Samsfra goes, con- 
necting each link of it with another, but never beyond Samsara and its 
fundamental characteristic, the Avidya. In enquiring after a cause of 
Avidya with Maya, Samsara, and Upadhis, you abuse, as Kant may 
teach us, your innate mental organ of causality to penetrate into a 
region for which it is not made, and where it is no more available. 
The fact is, that we are here in ignorance, sin and misery, and that 
we know the way out of them, but the question of a cause for them 
is senseless.” 

That the solution lies back of the veasoning mind, and transcends 
it, is not so much a brilliant discovery of Kant, as a truism with all 
theosophical thinkers in all ages. There is, however, a higher mind, 
and a higher and a higher, up to the Universal Mind, and therefore the 
question is not senseless, though the endeavour to solve the problem 
according to some preconceived method may be absurd. 


IV.—ESCHATOLOGY. 

“The esoteric Vedanta does not admit the reality of the world nor of 
the Samsara, for the only reality is Brahman, seized in ourselves as our 
own Atman. The knowledge of this Atman, the great intelligence: 
‘Aham Brahma asmi,’ does not produce Moksha (deliverance), but is 
Moksha itself. Then we obtain what the Upanishads say: 

Bhidyate hridayagranthih 

Chhidyante sarvasamshayah; 

Kshiyante chasya karmani 

Tasmindrishte paravare. 
When seeing Brahman as the highest and the lowest everywhere, all 
knots of our heart, all sorrows are split, all doubts vanish, and our 
works become nothing. Certainly no man can live without doing works, 
and so also the Jivanmukta [ one who has attained while still living]; but 
he knows it, that all these works are illusive, as this whole world is, 
and therefore they do not adhere to him nor produce for him a new 
life after death. And what kind of works may such a man do? People 
have often reproached the Vedanta with being defective in morals, 
and indeed the Indian genius is too contemplative to speak much of 
works; but the fact is nevertheless, that the highest and purest morality 
is the immediate consequence of the Vedanta. The Gospels fix quite 
correctly as the highest law of morality: ‘Love your neighbour as 
yourselves.’ But why should I do so, since by the order of nature I 
feel pain and pleasure only in myself, not in my neighbour? The 
answer is not in the Bible (this venerable book being not yet quite free 
of Semitic realism), but it is in the Veda, in the great formula ‘Tat 
tvam asi’ [That art thou], which gives in three words metaphysics and 
‘morals together. You shall love your neighbour as yourselves—because 
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you are your neighbour, and mere illusion makes you believe that your 
neighbour is something different from yourselves. Or in the words of 
the Bhagavadgitah: He who knows himself in everything and every- 
thing in himself, w7// not injure himself by himself—Na hinasti atmana 
atmanam. ‘This is the sum and tenour of all morality, and this is the 
standpoint of a man knowing himself as Brahman. fe feels himself as 
everything—so he will not desire anything, for he has whatever can be 
had; he feels himself as everything—so he will not injure anything, for 
nobody injures himself. He lives in the world, is surrounded by its 
delusions but not deceived by them; like the man suffering from Timira 
[an affection of the eyes], who sees two moons but knows that there is 
only one, so the Jivanmukta sees the manifold world and cannot get 
rid of seeing it, but he knows that there is only one being, Brahman, 
the Atman, his own Self, and he verifies it by his deeds of pure un- 
interested morality. And so he expects his end, like the potter expects 
the end of the twirling of his wheel, after the vessel is ready. And 
then, for him, when death comes, no more Samsara: 

Na tasya prana utkramanti 

Brahma eva san Brahma apyeti. 

[No longer do his life currents go forth; being Brahman verily to 
Brahman he goes.] He enters into Brahman, like the streams into the 
ocean: 

Yatha nadyah syandamanah samudre 
Astam gachchhanti namartipe vihaya 
Tatha vidvan namartiipadvimuktah 

Paratparam purushamupaiti divyam. 

[ As rivers rolling onward go to their setting in the ocean, abandon- 
ing their name and form, so he who knows, freed from name and form, 
goes to that divine spirit that is better than the best.] He leaves behind 
him Nama and Rtpam, he leaves behind him zzdividuality, but he does 
not leave behind him his Atman, his Self. It is not the falling of the - 
drop into the infinite ocean, it is the whole ocean, becoming free from 
the fetters of ice, returning from his frozen state to that which he is 
really and has never ceased to be, to his own all-pervading, eternal, all- 
mighty nature. 

“And so the Vedanta, in its unfalsified form, is the strongest sup- 
port of pure morality, is the greatest consolation in the sufferings of 
life and death—Indians, keep to it!” 

Yes, brethren of Aryavarta, keep to it—but do not forget, that 
there can be no veal freedom for the Jivanmukta until he sees that all 
his fellows have passed on into freedom, for that moral necessity which 
is of the nature of the Brahman itself, and therefore of the Jivanmukta, 
bids the man who is really freed from every taint of selfishness, spiritual 
as well as material, remain of his own choice and will to strive to lift 
the heavy Karma of the suffering world. G. Ra SoM, 


Gnpublished Letters of Eliphas Levi. 
(Translated by B. K.) 
INTRODUCTION. 


[Scarcely any introduction is needed in presenting a translation of 
the following letters to the Theosophical public. Abbé Alphonse Louis 
Constant (pseudonymously Eliphas Lévi Zahed) is a writer so well 
known to every student of Occultism in the West that it is as unneces- 
sary to preface the following translation with an introduction as it 
would be, say, for Zhe Nineteenth Century to inform its readers all 
about Thomas Carlyle in presenting them with a set of his unpublished 
letters. Nevertheless, to the general readers of LucIFER, who are not 
students of Western Occultism, a few words may be of service. We 
possess but scanty material from which to construct the biography of 
Eliphas. Desbarolles (one of his pupils), in his AZysteves de la Main, 
drops a hint or two, Mme. Gebhard, our late respected colleague, and 
also a pupil of Eliphas for many years, contributed two brief pages 
to The Theosophist (Jan. 1886), entitled ‘Personal Recollections of 
Eliphas Lévi,” and for the rest we are indebted mostly to his romance, 
Le Sorcier de Meudon, which he tells us is very nearly his own biography. 
Mr. Arthur Edward Waite has utilized this material in his AZysteries of 
Magic (London: 1886), which purports to be a ‘‘ Digest of the Writings 
of Eliphas Lévi.” 

The brief sketch of the known incidents of his life are as follows: 
Born 1809 (?). Son of a poor shoemaker in Paris. Known as “the 
clever lad.” Curé of parish obtained him free education at Seminary 
of St. Sulpice. Became a good Latin, Greek and Hebrew scholar and 
entered priesthood. Before his last vows, confined in an out-of-the- 
way monastery for expressing heretical opinions. Renounced the 
sacerdotal career. Contracted a runaway match with a beautiful young 
girl of sixteen. After the birth of two children Mme. Constant left 
her husband for ever. Eliphas then gave himself up entirely to occult 
study. After this his life seems for the most part to have been that of 
a student, ending with death from dropsy at Paris in 1875. The titles 
of his works are as follows: 

Evangile de la Liberté (date unknown). 

Dictionnaire de la Littérature Chrétienne (1851; one of Migne’s En- 
cyclopédies Théologiques). 
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Dogme et Rituel de la Haute Magie (1854, 1856, separately; 2nd ed. 
1861). 

fTistoire de la Magie (1860). 

La Clef des Grands Mystéres (1861). 

Le Sorcier de Meudon (1861). 

Fables et Symboles (1862). 

La Science des Esprits (1865). 

The following letters (a thousand or so in number) extend over a 
period of fourteen years, from 1861 onward, and were written to one of 
Eliphas’ pupils who is also a respected member of the T. S.—ED. ] 


ie 


Mike eee LE BARON,—You must excuse me if I seldom write 

to my friends. I have so much work to do and so much to 
write for the good of all that two lives like mine would scarcely be 
sufficient. 

To understand thoroughly the mysteries of knowledge, and espe- 
cially those of spiritism, it is indispensable to possess the keys of 
Solomon, z.e., the greater keys and the lesser ones. I have re-discovered 
them all and shall not publish them; but I make a few copies of them 
for those of my disciples whom I think worthy thereof. 

You will find therein the seventy-two impressions of the thirty-six 
talismans and the great hieroglyphic alphabet of the Kabalah with 
explanations which will leave you nothing to desire. 

I am sorry that I was not in when M. Guettée called. I am often 
obliged to go out, because I have to give lessons in town; however, I 
am generally to be found at home in the morning. 

Thursday, October 24th, 1861. 

18 0 


THE thirty-six talismans correspond to the nine hierarchies, or 
rather to the nine orders of angels, divided into three hierarchic degrees. 
They represent clubs, cups, swords and circles like the hieroglyphs of 
the tarot. 

The seventy-two names corresponding to them are the triple rays 
of the twenty-four pearls which form the letters of the sacred, tetra- 
gram; they are the gems of the apocalyptic crown of the twenty-four 
ancients. 

The meaning of these names indicates the virtue of the figures. 
Each talisman expresses a relative synthesis and serves to fix the mind 
and strengthen the will. 

As the truths expressed by these signs are absolute, one enters. 
through these signs into communion with all those spirits of light who 
can be evoked by the means indicated in the text which accompanies 
the figures. 

As regards the ethereal vortices which cause the movements of 
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tables, etc., you must understand that they have nothing in common 
with the light of glory and that they obey the blind fatalities of the 
astral light. 

November rrth, r86r. 


JOB. 


You are happy indeed to hunger and thirst after that glorious light 
which leads to justice, for you shall be fully satisfied. 

But you must seek, if you would find. I have given you the keys, 
you must strive to open the lock. 

Each talisman has its face and its reverse; there are two names 
on each talisman, hence seventy-two names give thirty-six talismans. 

To understand the twenty-one keys of the letters and the four 
series of figured numbers, you must obtain an o/d Italian tarot. You 
will easily find one in Marseilles. When you have got it, write me, and 
I will teach you how to make use of it. 

In the meanwhile, re-read what I have said in my books, and see if 
I have given several figures analogous to those of the major keys as 
well as the lesser ones. 

Patience and perseverance; all shall be explained to you. 

I now proceed to answer your questions: 

1. The different degrees of purity among spirits correspond to 
their merits and to their efforts to respond to grace. 

The “original sin’? was a moral corruption of the whole human 
race. 

2. Spirits rise from grade to grade by the voluntary renunciation of 
the egoistic attractions of the lower grade. 

3. The royalty of humanity, z.e., of the militant human race, is the 
realization in a single individual of all human perfection. 

5. Moses is to return with Elias when the mystery of the transfigu- 
ration of J. C. will realize itself. 

6. Jesus differs from Moses and Enoch as synthesis from analysis. 
But catholic teaching being exoteric, the majority of Christians form a 
mistaken idea of the divinity, which is that of the perfect word. 

7 and g. Desbarolles is not a real occultist. He is a clever man 
playing with the fringe of true knowledge who will never penetrate its 
depths. 

8. One exposes oneself to hallucinations and nervous diseases. 

10. The Antichrist is a doctrine. But a doctrine is always summed 
up in a man. 

11. The new creation will be the perfecting and complement of 
our own. 

I like St. Martin, and consider him as an adept of the true science, 
though rather too much given to abstractions and to mysticism. 

Try to get and read a little book by Eckhartshausen entitled, 7he 
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Cloud on the Sanctuary, or something which the philosophers of our 
day have no suspicion of. 

Sunday, November r7th. 

IV. 

I wILL go to work and arrange you a tarot and send it you. 

God be praised that you have already sought and found! The 
sacred book of the Schemhamphorasch already speaks to your heart, 
soon it will illumine your mind with its splendid light of glory. 

In answer to the two questions you ask me for the second time: 

1. A fixed star might become a wanderer, if it allowed itself to be 
struck or broken by a wandering star; and the same is true of spirits. 

2. Reincarnations—which are not numbered by millions—may be 
obtained by spirits as their penances or trials. 

Now as to the danger of mediumship. Is it dangerous to make a 
series of efforts to transform into spectral light a part of one’s vital 
light? Clearly it is. 

It is asif you tried to make your blood circulate outside your veins. 
The blood would not return to them without terrible loss. 


It is as if you sought a special lucidity in drunkenness and vertigo.’ 


Paracelsus employed this dangerous evocation of the astral light 
and perished by a stroke. And yet he was a great master. 

As regards our lessons—I have no manuscript course—I give to my 
disciples according to the need of their minds what the spirit gives me 
for them. I demand nothing, and I refuse nothing from them in return. 
It is a communion and an exchange of bread; spiritual for bodily. But 
the needs of the body are of so little account for me that the generous 
gifts of those of my children and brothers who are rich serve mainly to 
satisfy the first and greatest need of my soul and of all our souls: Charity. 


Vi 


You are surprised at the gift of languages which the astral light 
seems to possess. But as it is the common mirror of all imagination 
and reminiscences, you ought not to be surprised that a sensitive 
(cristague) should have been able to read therein the answers that you 
had yourself imagined—I have been witness of an absolutely similar 
phenomenon, and the medium wrote in Latin a futile answer of which 
I was thinking at the moment of asking the question. 

Penitential reincarnation is of pardoning grace, and supposes 
always a previous acceptance. Thus memory of the past is useless 
and would even render the patience in self-sacrifice less meritorious. 


Mi; 

NnoN 
THE society I belong to is that of the seven thousand mentioned in 
the Bible: Reliqui mihi septem millia virorum qui non curvaverunt genua 
ante Baal. Eckhartshausen speaks of it wisely in his fine work, Zhe 
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Cloud upon the Sanctuary, and you certainly belong to it since you come 
Ome: 

I leave you to seek and find for a few days more. You are at the 
sources of Wisdom and you are athirst; it is certain that you will 
drink. My thought is with you and guides you; speech will come 
hereafter and complete the work begun by the spirit. 

You wrote to me, Fac ut videam, and I mentally answered you. 
See. Before beginning our regular course of instruction—for the real 
lessons have begun ever since our correspondence began—grant me, I 
beg, a great favour. Have taken a small photograph of yourself on 
paper or cloth and send it me in your next letter; in return I will send 
you mine. Thereafter, when I write to you, I will place this solar evo- 
cation before me, you can do the same when reading my letters, and 
thus we shall each be present to the other, physically even; we shall 
converse and see each other. 

I will now answer your latest questions: 

Czesar was a great man and at the same time a debauchee; he had 
the vanities and weaknesses of his vices. If he had given no hold for 
scorn to fasten upon, none would have dared to strike him. 

If Louis Philippe had had more grandeur in his character and 
habits less paltry and bourgeois, he would never have fallen by the 
revolution of scorn. 

If Napoleon had posed less as a nebulous and destined hero in 
imitation of the heroes of Ossian, he would never have entrusted such 
poetic fortunes as his to the cold and terrible positivism of England. 

The good priest Viannay was not an adept. He was a natural seer 
whose faculties were exalted by faith. 


; VIL. 
Universalitas. Mutatio. Unitas. 
n ia) 8 
Finis. Medium. Principium. 


Ameth Pax et Veritas. 


You are working successfully and you already ask me for solutions 
of problems which you solve yourself quite well. Calm the impatience 
of your mind and proceed in order, you will thus reach your goal. 

The sacred science includes two things: the doctrine or the word, 
and the works which are the final form or the completion of the word. 

The science of signs and their correspondences is the introduction 
to the science of the doctrine. 

The science of the light and of the fire is the secret of works. 

The Kabalah is the science of signs and their correspondences. 

Magic is the science of the light. 

Hermetism is the science of the fire. 

The science of signs begins with the science of letters. 

These letters are absolute ideas. 
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These absolute ideas are numbers. 

These numbers are perfect signs. 

By uniting ideas to numbers one can operate upon ideas as upon 
numbers and thus arrive at the mathematics of truth. 

The tarot is the key of the letters and the numbers. 

The thirty-six talismans are the key of the tarot. 

The explanatory text of the talismans, the letters, the numbers 
and the tarot is the Sepher Jezirah. 

All this shall be proven to you. 

Thanks for sending me your severe and noble countenance. I am 
sending you mine and henceforth we shall see each other. 

The method you ask me for is as follows: Do not study all at once 
and be patient as if you were eternal. 

Begin with the number 1 and the letter aleph, the dafeleur of the 
tarot, the ace of clubs or the rod of Moses, the first chapters of my 
Dogme et Rituel, the first chapter of St. Martin’s work, 7Zadbleau 
Naturel des Rapports, etc., the first of the Sephiroth or Kether, and 
make a synopsis of it all which you will send to me, and I will put you 
back on the road if you go astray. We will then do the same for the 
other numbers. 


Vie 
Truth. Justice. Peace. 
n a) N 


ENDEAVOUR to form for each letter a universal and absolute concept, 
governed only by the number which the letter represents. 

Thus you see in aleph all that is one—Being conceived of in its 
universality, the spirit of God, the spirit of man, the principle of 
thought, that of the harmonies (etc.). 

Letters are geometrical hieroglyphics. Those of the Hebrew 
alphabet are derived from a pantacle called the plan of the terrestrial 
paradise, which consists of four circles inscribed 
concentrically in as many squares, one within 
the other. 

You see that aleph represents at the same 
time the diameter and the circumference, to- 
gether with the circular motion in two direc- 
tions, ascending and descending, to denote the 
unity of Being, of motion and of equilibrium. 
Is not the precision of this figure something 
marvellous? I will give you successively all the others in like manner. 

In aleph we find one NS 

We also find two 4? Be 

And also three XN. 

And finally four &. 
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Consequently ten, that is to say, all the numbers. 

Now write the name of the letter with the keys of the tarot. 

nbx 

You have God 5y. 

And nature ». 

You have being, I. 

The perfect motion, 12. 

And complete life, 17. 

The bateleur or the zavodpyos (fanourgos =the man of universal 
knowledge). 

The fendu, or the sacrifice and the brilliant star of the intelli- 
gence of nature, and you understand the symbolism of that head with 
three faces that is found among the figures of Leon III.’s LEnchiridion, 
with this triple legend. 


Formation 


Now look up among the Psa/ms the alphabetical psalms, there are 
four of them, and meditate upon the four verses which begin with 
aleph. 

You know that the three mother-letters are aleph, mem and schin, 
or aleph, mem, tau. For schin and tau are two opposite and analogous 
letters which represent being and life, as we shall see lateron. Thus 
is formed the word ameth, which stands at the head of this letter and 
signifies peace, justice and truth. 


IX. 


My last letter was already posted when I received yours. 

In answer to your questions: 

The divine spirit which is in us only becomes part of us, or 
rather only makes us part of itself, at the moment of our complete 
justification. That spirit departs from us when we close the eyes of 
our inner being to its light, and returns when we open them. It is the 
life of the soul. To say that it returns to heaven is to speak figura- 
tively, it is as if one said that the light returns to the sun. 

Memory is never lost among the living, it dies out among the dead. 
Understand well this: Mon mortui laudabunt te domine neque omnes qui 
descendunt in infernum. 

Much nonsense has been talked about hell. But there is one 
definition of this state or condition which contains more of horror and 
terror than all the tortures dreamt of by the monks of the Middle Ages: 

: bs] 
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- Hell is the forgetfulness of God. 

You ask me if the ties of this life will still persist in that which is 
to come. It is asif you asked me whether on leaving off an old suit of 
clothes we preserved its seams: 

Lecce facta sunt omnia nova. 

I note moreover with pleasure that you have foreseen my answer. 


».&, 


THERE are four ways of conceiving unity: 

1. As universal, producing and embracing all numbers, having, 
consequently, no duality. Unity, without number, inconceivable, in- 
finite, universal, absolutely necessary and absolutely incomprehensible. 

2. As relative and manifested, having duality, commencing the 
series of numbers and summing it up by constantly expanding itself, 
whereby it becomes progressively infinite. 

3. As living and fecundating in itself motion and life. 

4. As visible and revealed in universal form. 

These four conceptions of unity are represented by the divine 
tetragram, the hieroglyphic figure of which is the cross. 


Altitudo 


Longitudo 


pick om es 
Profundum 


Note that this figure is analogous to that of our aleph . 

But in aleph the height is incomplete because God in giving the 
holy letters bent himself, as it were, towards us. It is the tree of know- 
ledge which bends down towards men, and about which is twined the 
serpent of life. 

This arrangement of the figure of aleph has also the object of in- 
dicating the circular movement of the cross which is the life of the 
suns, and which forms the circle by the perpetual movement of the 
square—the unique and only true quadrature of the circle. 

The universal unity is inconceivable. It is God. 

The unity revealed and revealer of the numbers is his Word. 

The living unity is the Holy Spirit. 

The unity visible in the universal harmonies is Providence. 

The supreme unity has for hieroglyph the vertical line, the sceptre, 
the club of the tarot, | ; 

The revealed unity has for symbol the horizontal line or the curve, 
—\_ 7) forming the Cup. a7 

The living unity unites the two former and forms the cross or 
sword, ; 

The fourth is represented by the circle er 
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XI. 


TuHE sign of the absolute unity, |, representing the number 1, is 
identical with the first letter of the alphabet in the following lan- 
guages:—Arabic, f } > Coptic, L: Syriac, Ai ; Runic, 1. 

In Hebrew the absolute unity taken as synthesis of all numbers is 
only found in the form of the number 1o, z.e., the jod, °, from which 
comes our 7, which is absolutely like the first letter in Syriac writing. 

In the primitive Estranghelo or Chaldean writing, aleph is repre- 
sented by a segment of a circle, which seems to walk upon two right 
angles CL; and the jod is represented by something analogous to the 
Hindt lingam ™=, but with a greater extension of the passive unity. 

You must re-read in the Sepher Jezivah the passages relating to the 
first and the tenth path, meditate upon and strive hard to comprehend 
them. And you must also study in Geneszs the work of the first day. 

A great deal to study, is it not, in order to know the first letter? 
But one must say with the Christ of the legend: I will only say beth 
when I have perfectly understood aleph. Have you read the Apo- 
eryphal Gospels? 

248 f, 


THE four unities—which are only one—are expressed by the four 
letters of the divine tetragram, and are represented hieroglyphically by 
the clubs, cups, swords and circles of the tarot. 

The numerical unity, or the letter aleph, which relates to the 
eleventh path of the Sepher /Jezirah is figured in the tarot by the 
symbol of the bateleur. 

The figure of this bateleur is the very same as that of the letter 
aleph. He is crowned with a nimbus in the form of an 8 reversed 


like the sides of a large hat, in front of him on a table he has the cup, 
the circles and the swords, he holds the club in his hand. He is the 
primary intelligence of symbols and numbers. 

The nimbus, with which he is crowned, is the light of life equili- 
brated like the serpents of Hermes by the harmonious antagonism of 
motion. 

The letter alpha in Greek and the letter A of our own alphabet is 
no less curious. It is the generating point of the angle, with the 
balanced and parallel motion of two lines, the sections of which, pro- 
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portional and increasing to infinity, are regulated beforehand by a first 
section, while the two lines are indefinitely prolonged, and the letter 
thus necessarily remains open like space: 


7 


The Hebrew letters are geometrically determined by the pantacle 
known as the plan of Eden, of which I gave 
you the outline. The Greek and the Latin letters 
(which arealsothe French) 
are formed and calculated 
according to another pan- 
tacle, which is the plan 
of Thebes and of which 


pessSeueetoc md you will find a drawing 
in my Clef des ae Mysteres. 
This pantacle gives you the meaning in 
geometrical hieroglyphs not only of all our 
letters but also of all our numbers. 

You will easily find after these examples 
all the other figures alphabetical or numerical. 

You see that all numbers and all letters 
express ideas, all absolute in one sense and re- 
lative in another. Truth and certainty there- 
fore pertain to them, as I will shortly prove 


to you. 
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THE great and indivisible unity presents itself to our mind in two 
ways: as spiritual and as material, as hidden and as manifested. 

Matter like space is immense; it only becomes visible and palpable 
in its aggregations and combinations. Otherwise it divides and sub- 
divides itself to infinity, eluding like spirit our confinements and our 
analyses. 

There are thus two alephs; the aleph white, and the aleph black. 
The black is the shadow of the white, the white is the light of the 
black. 

Spirit reflects itself in matter, and matter only shows itself to 
reveal spirit. Matter is the letter of spirit, spirit is the thought of 
matter. 

If there were no darkness the light would not be visible, if there 
were no light the darkness would be imperceptible and formless. 

God writes upon the black page of night with the splendour of 
the stars, and upon the white page of day with the darkness of the 
earth. 

The one life moves like a serpent between day and night, and 
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maintains itself by their equilibrium. This is what the Chinese 
express by the pantacle of Koung-fou-tze. 

This darkness and this light exist also in thought—thought ad- 

os ay herent to the Devil is the darkness, thought 

ee st : adherent to the Word is day. 
is @ A You can already understand that our dark- 
' ness is the day of God, and that the light of God 
| f is for us infinite darkness. 

x i The name of Jehovah expresses these two 
oe intellectual forms of the invisible unity by 7, 
i : and the two forms of the visible unity by 7. 

These last two letters are the reflection of the first two, and in the 
second pair, as in the first, the one is the reflection of the other. 

There is, therefore, at the bottom of the sacred tetragram but one 
single letter, the jod; unmanifested at first and self-existent, then 
manifested by its reflection, and, in its very union with this reflection, 
forming the conjugate letter, the vau, ». 

The numbers exist only through the unity, and are themselves not 
things but modes or modifications of the unity. The unity alone 
exists; it alone fractions itself and multiplies itself. Given the unity 
and motion which forces it to reproduce itself, you have mathematics 
with all its combinations. 

(To be continued.) 


— 
= 


—— 


Self-Exiled. 

LOOKED out over the night. There was one passed along my 

road. He passed unnoticed by others, but I saw that he had taken 
the vow of poverty. And where the moonbeams fell upon his brow I 
saw a mark; it was the brand of pain worn by all the exiles. 

Weary and athirst he pushed onward; he stayed not for hunger 
nor for weariness. His dim eyes were fixed upon the horizon. In 
them I saw the reflected image of the Far Land. 

After him followed the Companions, unseen, bearing the mystic 
gifts in their hands. 

And his thirst was so great that it stayed him. He threw himself 
down, struggling with faintness and pain. 

Above him stood the Companions, the silent witnesses. And I 
said to them: ‘‘Is he not our Brother?” 

They made no answer, but the Star of Compassion upon their breasts 
shone out with tenderest light; It irradiated the form of the exile. 

“Why do ye not give to him who thirsts?” I said. ‘Is there no 
living water?” A Companion held up a cup, full to the brim. 

‘‘Give then,” I cried. ‘‘Give, ere it comes too late.” 
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Then they all turned their sad eyes upon me and I knew that they 
would have given if they could. 

I asked: ‘Are there any who may moé drink?’’ 

One answered: ‘Thou hast said it. Hewho imposes the conditions 
under which he will receive, he may zo¢ drink.” 

“Is it the Law?” I questioned him. He held out his cup to the 
exile, saying: ‘‘Here is water.” 

The weary one answered: ‘‘It is but the water of the Far Land I 
thirst for. How should ye have it, ye who come up from behind?” 
He dipped his finger into the cup and put it to his lips. A cry broke 
from him: ‘It is exceeding bitter,” he said. 

“Vet drink,” the Companion answered him. 

But the exile turned aside, murmuring: ‘‘ Purify me that water and 
then perhaps I may drink.” 

The Companion sighed, and said: ‘“‘I have not so received it and I 
shall not soimpart it. It is the Law.” 

With his hand the exile thrust aside the cup. On it this legend 
sparkled out upon the night. 

“Tam that Amrita which in the beginning is as ashes and in the 
end is the water of Life.” 

The Companions turned and all looked at me. And I knew that 
none but himself had power to open the eyes of the exile. 

The Companions disappeared, bearing the magic gifts. And 
through the dark night I heard the sobs of our Brother who fancied 
himself to be alone. I dared not weep; but I pondered on the awful 
mysteries of Life. 


The Companion offers himself. He is that cup. He is the con- 
tainer of all that he can draw from this universe; the water of Life is 
not to be contained even by this universe., But each Companion sets 
his own limits; he contains all that he can. 

He then comes to the patient worker, to the exiles who bear the 
brand. He offers himself thrice. 

Rejected the third time, he departs. 

Another day—or another life perhaps—there comes another. He 
too offers himself for acceptance or rejection. 

And so the Loving Cup goes round and round, despised and 
rejected of men. 

Men look for it under conditions of their own making. But it was 
not so received. Without limit or condition it was received; without 
limit or condition it must be taken. 

But that which is rejected of men, is the headstone of the Master 
Builder. 

Such are the stones in the living wall set to protect the race. 

JASPER NIEMAND. 
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The Hrotherhood and Service of Man. 
(Concluded from Vol. XII, p. 467.) 


URN now to the consideration of Theosophy as a stimulus to 
growth and self-development, with a view to the higher service 
of man. 

What men ask of all creeds or philosophies which they take as a 
guide in life, is that they should supply a stimulus to rouse them from 
carelessness or indifference, and push them forward on the path of 
' development. When we set ourselves at all earnestly to think out the 
problems of life, one conclusion we shall certainly come to, viz., that 
we are progressive beings—that we were not born perfect human beings, 
nor are our faculties and powers full-orbed even when our physical 
frame reaches maturity; that there is always something greater, some- 
thing higher, some fuller development before us still, to which by the 
very constitution of our nature we must strive and aspire. Very often 
this amounts to no more than a sense of dissatisfaction, a vague longing 
for we know not what; but it is always there in moments of quiet thought 
and self-scrutiny. These undefined dissatisfactions and longings are 
really the spurrings, the admonitions of the higher side of our nature. 
And if any friend, any book, any system of thought, can help us to 
understand ourselves, can lift up before us a nobler, a loftier ideal of 
life than any we have known before, and at the same time can put hope 
into our heart that we can, if we will, realize the ideal by persistent 
effort, that friend, or book, or system of thought will have rendered us 
a priceless service. Now we must bear in mind what an ideal is. It 
may be one thing for me, and quite another thing for you. It may be 
one thing for a man in his youth, and quite another thing for him in 
early manhood or middle age. The only constant quality in the ideal 
is this, that it must always be, or seem to be, an advance upon the 
actual life the man is leading at the time when the ideal presents itself. 

Religion, science, or art, present alluring ideals to every man (not 
utterly depraved) at some period of his life; and whatever the ideal be, 
if it carries him out of himself, so to speak, if it enables him to master 
his lower appetites and desires, ‘to scorn delights and live laborious 
days” in the pursuit of a higher truth and beauty—it is a means of 
lifting him to the higher possibilities of his nature, of raising him one 
step upwards at least on that ladder of progress whose foot rests on 
earth, whose summit, to our limited vision, is lost in the unfathomable 
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expanse of heaven. All the great religions of the world have held up 
before men’s eyes some such ideal, suited to the genius of the age in 
which it was conceived, and probably suited to certain orders of mind 
in every age. So long as men heartily believe in the truth of the 
teachings on which the ideal is founded, they find in it all that they 
want. But as it has happened to the Christian Church and its ideal in 
the West, so it will surely happen to all exoteric creeds and religions 
the world over. The time will come when the awakening intellect will 
demand a rational faith, when the advances of natural science and 
historical research will sap the foundations of the old creed. And then 
the ideal will be shattered, or at least lose much of its stimulating 
power, and its votary will look elsewhere for inspiration. 

The Christian ideal of life has provided the needful stimulus and 
inspiration to millions of those born among the Western nations 
during the last eighteen hundred years. But its influence is fast 
waning amongst the most cultured minds throughout Christendom; 
though the great mass of the less educated and thoughtful, together 
with some few peculiarly constituted minds of a larger growth, still 
find what they want in it. This decline in the power of the Christian 
ideal of life would be matter for profound regret if there were no ideal 
suited to the need of the age ready to fill its place. We believe, 
however, that Theosophy presents just such an ideal of life and stimulus 
to development as is needed at this juncture. 

The doctrines of election of a peculiar people in Judaism, of pre- 
destination and reprobation in Christianity, of fatalism in Islam, and 
of necessarianism in materialistic philosophy, can hardly fail to be 
injurious to the growth and development of those who profess them. 
If one’s fate is fixed for good or evil, why enter upon a struggle which 
must be either unnecessary or hopeless? Again how emasculating and 
enervating is the ecclesiastical dogma of ‘‘divine grace,”’ whereby alone, 
we are told, man can be saved from the curse of a sinful nature with 
which he was born, be enabled from day to day to live righteously in 
this wicked world, and be admitted after death to the joys of Paradise. 
The ‘Articles of Religion” declare that: 

The condition of man after the fall of Adam is such that he cannot turn and 
prepare himself by his own natural strength and good works to faith and calling 
upon God; wherefore we have no power to do good works . . . without the 
grace of God by Christ preventing us [/.e., inspiring us beforehand], that we may 
have a good will, and working with us when we have that good will. 

Again: 

We are accounted righteous before God only for the merit of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, and not for our own works and deservings. 

Again: 


Works done before the grace of Christ, and the inspiration of his spirit, are not 
pleasant to God, forasmuch as they spring not of faith in Jesus Christ, neither do 
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they make men meet to receive grace; . . . yea, rather, for that they are not 
done as God had willed and commanded them to be done, we doubt not but they 
have the nature of sin. 


And once more: 


They also are to be had accursed that presume to say that every man shall be 
saved by the law or sect which he professeth, so that he be diligent to frame his 
life according to that Law and the light of Nature. For Holy Scripture doth set 
out unto us only the name of Jesus Christ whereby men must be saved. 


Such is the formulated belief of the established Church of this 
country. But such is not, happily, the belief of three-fourths of its 
nominal adherents, who are as little acquainted with the Thirty-nine 
Articles as with the Laws of Manu. This may be considered good 
theology, but it is certainly not good ethics, or even good ‘common 
sense. There is little help or hope for humanity at large in such a 
system as this, in which none but professing Christians are capable of 
doing good works pleasing to the Deity—the rest of the world must go 
its own way to perdition; and amongst professing Christians none can 
do good works until they have received an impulse of divine grace; 
and amongst these again none are accepted but those who hold the 
orthodox view of the atonement. In our day, it is to be feared, the 
office of oze of the Recording Angels must be nearly a sinecure. 

It is ‘a far cry,” as they say in Scotland, from this relic of the 
Dark Ages to the Ethics of Theosophy. What a fresh, breezy, stimu- 
lating air we breathe here, face to face with the facts of Nature! 

Man, says Theosophy, is a complex being, evolving upwards from 
the animal, through the human, to the divine. At his present stage 
of development his consciousness is centred in the characteristically 
human principle, midway between the two extremes. 

The animal nature allures him from below; the divine attracts 
him from above. He feels the pull of each of these contending forces 
—now of one, now of the other. He knows that they are part of him- 
self; he knows that he is free to choose between them; that he ezs¢ 
be moving one way or other, for there is no standing still in this world 
of change. But he can please himself which way he goes. There will 
be no one but himself to blame if he sinks to the level of the brutes, 
and remaining there contentedly shares their fate. If he is to win im- 
mortality, and rise to the divine possibilities of his being, it must be 
by his own courageous and persevering efforts. Beyond giving him 
advice or encouragement, none can help him here. No God or man 
may interfere with his free self-development. He must ‘work out his 
own salvation,” not with “fear and trembling,’ but with dauntless 
courage and unwearied energy. 

In the divine side of his own nature he has ample store of strength 
to draw upon in his struggle to subdue the lower nature. All the 
forces and potencies of the universe are hidden within him. He has 
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only to draw them forth and use them. What a stimulus is here to 
self-development! And he need not fear that opportunity will be lack- 
ing to complete the conquest. If one life suffices not, there are as 
many more awaiting as he requires. And the enemies he has routed 
in one life will encounter him with but broken and scattered forces in 
the next, and, once thoroughly vanquished, will trouble him no more. 

But we have yet to speak of a stimulus to self-development offered 
by Theosophy, which, to one who loves his fellow-men and desires to 
help them, will be more powerful than any other. 

He will not have advanced far in the study of the literature of the 
subject, when he discovers that there is more in Theosophy, or behind 
it, than a cosmology and a lofty code of ethics. Everywhere he will 
meet with hints of an underlying science of those finer forces of 
nature, whose existence (known hitherto only to a few students of the 
arcana of the universe) is in these days beginning to be suspected, and 
even postulated as a reasonable hypothesis, by the most advanced ex- 
plorers in the fields of natural science and philosophy. 

In the noumenal or thought-world, lying behind and within the 
phenomenal or material world, he will learn to recognize the playground 
of those finer forces, the scene of their activity the hidden workshop of 
Nature, as it were, in which all her wonders and beauties are wrought 
and fashioned before they come forth to view on the objective plane. 
He who should master the science of these secret forces, would wield 
a power such as no earthly monarch, no world-conqueror, ever pos- 
sessed. He is told that in man, in his own nature, there lie concealed 
all the forces and essences that exist or subsist in the universe. ‘The 
proper study of mankind is man.” Why? Because man is the key to 
the kosmos. He who shall have thoroughly mastered the mysteries of 
man’s nature and constitution, will have mastered also the mysteries of 
the kosmos. But this key to the kosmos itself requires a key. The 
mysteries of man’s nature are, as it were, written in a secret cypher, 
and the physical scientist will be in vain appealed to for a solution of 
it. A few syllables, a word or two, here and there, he can spell out, 
but the final solution it is not in his power to give; he does not hold 
the key. 

To whom, then, must the student apply? He turns again to his 
books, and learns that in all ages of the world there have been men, 
few in number compared with the mass of their contemporaries, who 
have studied these secret sciences, and learnt to control these finer 
forces of the universe. They have always been few in number, because 
the training and preparation for the acquirement and exercise of such 
powers must necessarily be long and severe, and few are able to bear 
the strain. Moreover, by a law of nature which knows no exception, 
he who would become a master of the spiritual science must be singu- 
larly pure in heart and life, and absolutely unselfish. If he works for 
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himself, for his own ends or objects—for mere curiosity, or thirst for 
knowledge—for mere ambition, or thirst for power—he must inevitably 
fail. Nature will not yield her secrets to him. It would not be safe to 
entrust such tremendous powers to any but the most tried and faithful 
hands. It may well be imagined that few have been able to fulfil so 
stringent a condition. Yet in all ages there have been a few, the 
Flower of Humanity, who have tried and succeeded. These, like the 
great Master of Nazareth (who, indeed, was one of them) ‘know what 
is in man’’—and therefore know what is in the kosmos, and can, 
within the limits of Nature’s laws, control and direct the hidden forces 
that produce and sustain the evolving life of our planet. They are 
known as Adepts, or Masters of Wisdom, and they live, either singly 
or in communities, in some spot remote from the turmoil of the world, 
for the nature of their work necessitates such seclusion. The world at 
large knows them not, nor dreams how much of its science, its litera- 
ture, its inventions and discoveries, it owes to these Hidden Friends of 
man. 

To such a body of Masters the Theosophical Society owes its 
existence. It is oneof the means they are employing for the enlighten- 
ment and regeneration of the world. They are the true ‘nucleus of 
the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity’”—the Theosophical Society 
merely a reflection of this on a lower plane. It is also a link between 
Themselves and the world at large. 

If any man realizing in some measure what They are, and how 
They came to be what They are, and what great work They are doing 
in this world of ours, is fired with a great desire to become one of 
Them—one of the Saviours and Regenerators of Humanity—the way 
is open. None can deny his right to climb that rugged path which 
They have trod. To us in the West, the Theosophical Society presents 
the first stage in the approach. 

Membership in the T. S. affords few privileges beyond closer con- 
tact with congenial minds, and no privileges without corresponding 
responsibilities. Not what he can ge/, but what he can gzve, should be 
the dominant thought of one who joins this Brotherhood, with the 
The conditions 


3: 


larger aim of devoting his life to the ‘service of man.’ 
of progress towards fitting himself for the more perfect realization of 
his ideal are, that he must show himself an earnest student and zealous 
worker, and exhibit a true brotherly spirit in his relations with other 
members of the Society, and indeed in all the relations of life. If at 
this stage he has domestic or business ties, the discipline of duty in the 
home or the office will form an essential element in his training. The 
more devoted and zealous he is, the severer will be the outward and 
inward trials to which he will be subjected. 

As his horizon widens, and the old life, with its narrow sympathies 
and trivial interests, is left behind, his experiences will become more 
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vivid and intense; and the further he advances, the larger demands 
will ever be made upon his devotion and faithfulness—a sort of sifting 
process by which the true grain is separated for the Masters’ use. The 
issue of this preliminary trial will therefore depend upon the man’s 
moral character, elevation of thought, and singleness of purpose—not 
upon any cleverness or intellectual ability, nor even upon any psychic 
powers he may possess. Indeed for a man to possess, or find himself 
capable of developing, such psychic powers is too often but a danger 
and a snare to him—wreckers’ lights they may prove which, if he 
follows, mistaking them for the ‘dim star that burns within,” may 
lure him to shipwreck of his hopes for many a life to come. 

The true path of progress lies not that way, for, as one of our 
Teachers has said, such powers “‘often hinder, never help” that spiritual 
life which is the goal of all true Occultism. On the other hand, a pure 
unselfish life, a life of loving service to all around him, will clear his 
brain from earth-born vapours, and enable him to receive impressions 
and illuminations from his own higher mind, from the Thinker within 
him. Thus will the inner significance of the teachings he receives 
through the medium of the Society be opened up to him; and thus 
will he progress morally and spiritually until he reaches that point 
when he has earned the right to receive more direct help and guidance 
from the Masters themselves, and becomes one of their accepted Chelas. 

All the time he has to go on working unselfishly for others, think- 
ing not at all of his own advantage or his own progress. If he desires 
knowledge, it is that he may share it with his brethren. If he desires 
spiritual powers, it is that he may strengthen the weak and uphold the 
right against the powers of evil. From Chela to Master is a great step, 
not soon or easily overpassed, probably the work of many incarnations. 
All will depend upon the energy and devotion of the aspirant. But at 
this point of development his incarnations will be likely to succeed 
each other with much greater rapidity; and at length, if he fails not 
under the strain of those final trials and initiations which crown the 
long effort of the Chela’s life, his constancy must open to him the Door 
of the Masters’ Lodge, and make him one of that great Brotherhood 
who are the light and life of the world, the Servants and Saviours of 
our race. There are grades on grades of loftier spirituality, of more 
divine power, to which he may yet aspire, but further we need not 
follow him. By his own persistent undaunted efforts he has reached a 
point of self-development to which the mass of mankind will only be 
slowly approaching millions of years hence. And all the great know- 
ledge and power thus acquired he will devote to the service of his 
fellow-men, to hasten the slow processes of evolution, and bring on the 
dawning of that brighter day for Humanity, of which prophets and 
seers have sung as the “restitution of all things”—the ‘new heavens 
and the new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 
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Thus does Theosophy not only exalt our ideal of man as a pro- 
gressive being, and closely knit in bonds of love and duty to all his 
kind, but it supplies us with a stimulus to ethical and spiritual develop- 
ment such as no other system can pretend to amongst the world’s 
philosophies or religions, past or present. 

Those who dismiss Theosophy with a sneer at “the credulity of its 
dupes,” or a light jest anent “phenomena,” because they dare not face 
the disturbing results of accepting the philosophy and the life, may yet 
learn, when they advance a little further along the path of evolution, 
to bless the memory of her who, at such cost of toil and suffering to 
therself, brought so noble an evangel to these shores, and dowered the 
world with so priceless a legacy of thought and inspiration. 

T. A. Duncan, B.A. 
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The Magical Equilibrium. 


We must know how to balance forces and control impulses of our own free 
will. . . . Yo balance forces, we must maintain them simultaneously and make 
them act alternately, a twofold operation which is represented by the use of the 
balance.—ELipHas Ltvi, Dogme et Rituel de la Haute Magie, bk. ii, ch. viii. 

N the October number of LUCIFER appeared an article on “Fierce 

Impetuosity,” in which the theme was the urgent necessity for fiery 
zeal as a motive force in the life of a student of Occultism. While 
subscribing my cordial assent to the lesson taught in that article, I 
would still further enhance its usefulness by supplementing it with an 
article on another equally important qualification, the power of balancing 
forces or of maintaining equilibrium. My chief difficulty will, of 
course, be to present this subject in sucha form as will prevent its 
being taken as antagonistic to the former article; and I had better state 
at the outset that nothing I say here is intended to contravene anything 
said in that article, but, on the contrary, to supplement it. There is an 
idea prevalent in some minds that prudence and circumspection are 
opposed to fierce impetuosity, but if there is any kind of prudence so 
opposed, I beg to say that that is not the kind of prudence I mean. I 
therefore presuppose in the heart of the aspirant all that fiery enthusiasm 
which is inculcated in the previous article, and what I say merely con- 
cerns the manner of its application, without in any way detracting from 
its intensity. 

It is obvious that if the aspirant does not intend to rest satisfied 
with the fierce impetuosity itself, but values it on account of the work 
it achieves, he must give his attention to the method of its employment, 
and learn how to guide and control it. Vis constli expers mole rutt sua, 
and fire, though essential in°a steam-engine, must be applied in the 
right place and duly controlled. Fierce impetuosity, important though 
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it is, is capable of being wasted and even perverted, and the importance 
of learning how to apply it increases in the same ratio as the import- 
ance of the quality itself; if we do not want to make a foe of our most 
valued servant, we must treat him properly. Now the most essential 
condition of all progress is that which is indicated by Eliphas Lévi at 
the head of this article, viz., alternation. Everywhere in Nature forces 
occur in couples, mutually opposed and neutralizing each other’s effect, 
and motion results from the alternate action of each member of the 
couple. Thus in walking the legs move alternately, in breathing ex- 
piration follows inspiration, day succeeds night and summer winter; in 
electricity the simultaneous presence of opposed forces, positive and 
negative, both equally essential to the production of effects, is notice- 
able; in chemistry heat is applied alternately with cold; and so on, 
through an infinity of examples that will occur to the reader. As Lévi 
says in his Dogme et Rituel, book ii, ch. ii: 

Equilibrium is the resultant of two forces. If the two forces are absolutely and 
always equal, the equilibrium will be immobility, hence the negation of life. Move- 
ment is the result of an alternate preponderance. . . . The alternate use of 
contrary forces, heat after cold, mildness after severity, love after anger, etc., is the 
secret of perpetual motion and of the prolongation of power. . . . To act 
always in the same direction and the same manner is to overload one scale of the 


balance, and the absolute destruction of equilibrium will soon result therefrom. 


arte This is why in magic works of anger or rigour must be tempered by works of 


beneficence and love, and why, if the operator keeps his will directed always in the 
same manner and the same direction, there will result great fatigue, and soon a 
species of moral impotence. 

This is the important point to be remembered by all who would 
apply to their work, whether external or internal, an increment of 
moral force and pressure—that this alternation is a necessary condition 
of all progress, and that it must be recognized and prepared for by all 
who are desirous of making any progress. Many inexperienced 
persons, after coming to grief through failing to observe this law, turn 
round and blame the principle of fierce impetuosity for their failure. 
As well might a careless engine-driver blame the steam for bursting 
his engine. When the pressure becomes too great in one direction it 
is time for it to be turned into another, and any attempt to do otherwise 
hinders the work and may cause a disaster. From this it will be seen 
that that dreadful bugbear which harasses some students of Occultism 
under the name of “reaction,” is not a bugbear at all, but simply a 
necessary incident to the undertaking they have planned out for them- 
selves. Redaction is what they should have anticipated and prepared 
for at the outset, and when it comes it should be regarded as opportune 
and welcome, not as deplorable. It stands to reason that if the motion 
of a pendulum is to be increased, the increased amplitude of swing 
must take effect in both directions, so as to preserve the balance; and 
similarly he who would throw increased ardour into one phase of his 
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work must be prepared to compensate it by a corresponding increment 
of force in the opposite phase. Those who work harder must rest 
harder; but this circumstance is no hardship, for intense activity and 
profound peace are both qualities of the greatest desirability; they 
balance each other, and neither is possible without the other. Herein 
lies the answer to the question as to whether the Occultist should 
engage in active work in the world or retire into impenetrable seclu- 
sion; the fact is that, if he wants to do either, he must do both, or 
Nature will make him pay for it. As Lévi says (zdzd.): 

The magician then should not live exclusively in his laboratory, among his 
athanors, his elixirs, and his pantacles. However devouring be the eye of that 
Circe called occult power, we must know how to present to her in due season the 
sword of Ulysses, and to thrust from our lips, when occasion demands, the cup she 
offers us. A magical operation should ever be followed by a repose of equal dura- 


tion and by a distraction analogous but contrary in its purport. ‘To wrestle con- 
tinually with Nature for dominance and victory is to risk reason and life. 


Thus the Occultist should cultivate powers and qualities, not 
singly, but in pairs. He should not aim at extreme activity or extreme 
immobility alone, but should be master of both states and use them 
alternately and opportunely. He should not practise rigour and 
severity alone nor pliability alone, but should be capable of assuming 
either state as occasion requires. If he has tried hard for a long time 
to live up to some particular ideal, and has reached that point where 
reaction sets in and nothing more can be done in that direction for the 
present, he should yield without a murmur and turn his force into the 
proper alternative channel. If he has had a spell of success and is 
inclined to lament because it is drawing to a close, he must renounce 
all desire for more, and direct his will to the endurance of a spell of 
failure, out of which he may come equally triumphant. Confidence 
and doubt should, neither of them, be allowed to delude him, but 
should be recognized as fleeting and alternating states, each of which 
can be turned to use. Pride must be balanced by humility, action by 
refraining, joy by sorrow, preciseness by laxity, and so on. No state 
should be clung to, for it cannot be held long, and, if it could, it 
would result in deformity. All the qualities and powers are servants 
of the Occultist, who, as soon as he has ceased to associate his identity 
with them, can employ them all in turn much to his own advantage, 
and much to the bewilderment of unsophisticated spectators. : 

Progress on the path of Occultism involves at every step the 
problem of how to balance opposed forces, how to reconcile pairs of 
opposites. This is a world of half-truths, and there is no course of 
conduct we can pursue, no mental attitude we can assume, that is not 
complemented by its polar opposite; we are ever confronted by a pair 
of alternatives, neither of which alone represents the truth, as the 
truth lies in the equilibrium of these alternating forces. This circum- 
stance gives rise to endless discussions and disputes among those who 
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do not perceive the rationale thereof, and much time and heat do they 
waste; an enlightened listener, who knew the explanation, would not 
be able to side with either party, for he would be on equal terms with 
both. Thus enquirers ask such questions as the following: Should we 
engage in external work or retire into meditative seclusion? Should 
we study books or rely entirely upon our own thoughts? Should we 
be self-confident or humble? Should we have a fixed plan or work at 
random? Should we resist evils or take them as they come?—when 
the fact is that all these are pairs of opposites, which must be recon- 
ciled, if any progress is to be made. The Occultist must be able to 
pursue either alternative with equal zeal in its proper season, so as to 
render himself independent of and unimpeded by the pairs of oppo- 
sites. No external work should be more energetic than his while he is 
at it; and, when he has done, no seclusion should be more complete 
than his seclusion. The study of books should go hand in hand with 
independent thought. His confidence in himself should be as great as 
his humility. His system of work must be methodical enough to 
prevent waste of labour, but not so rigid as to impair its adaptability 
to any sudden exigency. Evils should be resisted when it is advan- 
tageous to do so, and ignored when ignoring them is the better course. 
The magician must be armed for every emergency, so that, whatever 
betide, he may always have a weapon to use. The ‘‘Thor’s hammer’”’ 
or cross represents the four great powers of Nature in equilibrium, 
and it is able to successfully oppose every kind of assault. Armed 
with force and gentleness, courage and patience, what cannot a man 
overcome! P 

To sum up this paper, there should be combined in the Occultist 
two traits which singly may be met with in many people, viz., energy 
and balance, and both should be present in the highest degree of 
development. His ideal will determine the direction in which he goes, 
his will will supply the force with which to realize that ideal, and his 
knowledge of the magical equilibrium will enable him to guide himself 
through all the dangers that beset the Path. H. T. EpGs. 


The Wetter to the Brahmans. 


N April, 1893, an open letter was sent by me to the Brahmans. It 
called them “Brahmans of India,’ because its writer holds that 
there are Brahmans of the past now living in Western bodies, and 
because the term ‘‘Brahman” may more properly refer in reality to. 
character than to birth. Copies of the letter were sent all over the 
T. S.in India. Many criticisms were offered, but none were received 
pointing to the addition of the words “of India.” The letter was 
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translated into Sanskrit, Bengali, and Hindi, and in that form was 
sent all over India. 

Although some F.T.S.’s, without corresponding with the Brahmans 
to whom the letter was directed, said that it was needless and that no 
idea existed among the orthodox Brahmans that the T. S. favoured 
Buddhism as against other religions, and although the sender of the 
letter was chided for it, yet the many letters from the Brahmans who 
are not in the T. S. all state how glad they were to hear definitely that 
the T. S. was not to be confounded with a Buddhist propaganda. 
These letters are in Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, and English, and may 
easily be seen at New York. 

In the second place the letter aroused discussion of an important 
point, for in the West the idea is prevalent that the T. S. is a Buddhist 
propaganda, and T. S. lecturers have to constantly combat this false 
notion. It is essential that the public shall not misconstrue us, and 
say that because some doctrines given by Theosophists are Buddhistic, 
therefore the Society is also. 

So, carrying out the idea of this “Letter to the Brahmans,” 
Rai B. K. Laheri, of Ltidhiana, India, himself a Brahman and an 
F.T.S., went to the great Bharat Dharma Mandala held at Delhi in 
November, 1893, by the orthodox Brahman pandits, and laid before 
them the letter referred to. They discussed it and the T.S., and he 
reports that they passed a resolution to help the T. S., and showed 
they were satisfied that the Society is not a Buddhist propaganda. 
They then separated for their homes to carry the letter and their own 
ideas thereon to the remotest corners of orthodox India. This result 
will of itself justify the letter. Western readers will the better under- 
stand when they know that this Mandala is a great orthodox Brah- 
manical gathering. They will see that the T. S. cannot afford to shut 
its eyes to the fact that many millions of Hindts do not use English, 
in which so much of our literature is written, and that it might be well 
if we could in some way spread our work among them. 

The vernacular work of Bellary members is in line with this. It 
was brought up at the last Indian Convention, but so far as the T. S. is 
concerned it is now in the hands of the Committee. Bros. Jagan- 
nathiah and Swaminathiah hope to be successful in the Bellary work. 
Bro. Laheri also will work to the same end, and many Americans are 
willing to help with needed money. It would be perfectly competent 
for the American and European Sections to raise funds for a work that 
might result in awakening a great current in India leading to a revival 
of interest among Hindts themselves, to a looking up of MSS. both 
paper and palm leaf, to that change in India herself which must come 
so as to supplement fully the Western activity and devotion. 

Brahmans are poor. They are disheartened. No one helps them. 


Old MSS. lie rotting away. Despair is around many a Brahman who 
6 
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formerly had pupils whom he fed, but now cannot feed himself. 
Western glitter of invention and materialistic thought has drawn off 
the young, and some hand must be stretched out to help them until 
they can help themselves. Such help will be given, and even the letter 
to the Brahmans has aroused a hope in the breast of many a man in 
India. Anyone wishing to aid in the matter can address the General 
Secretary, American Section, or Rai B. K. Laheri, Lidhiana, Punjab, 


India. 
WILLIAM Q. JUDGE. 
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Galisdom or Hnowledge—Cahich? 
T is well sometimes, in the intense interest and eagerness of our 
study of Theosophy, to stand still for awhile, and take stock of 
ourselves, and scan the “‘garden of the soul” which we are trying with 
such efforts to till, to see whether our pruning and training is devoted 
to the best means for arriving at the highest result. 

To crowd a garden with every variety of flower is not the best 
way to make the plants grow; weeding out is necessary, digging down 
beneath the surface is necessary, knowledge of the soil in which the 
plants are to grow is above all the most important. So, too, with 
human flowers, and the gardens of the heart and head. 

The tendency, at the present time, is an over-eagerness for mental 
study, and a storing-up of facts, collected in many books. But what 
of our mental digestion? May we not get surfeited with these ideas of 
other minds? 

‘Gratification of curiosity is the end of knowledge for some men,” 
said Bacon, and may there not be such a desire for ‘‘gratification” in 
our studies? For unless these studies are made the stepping-stones to 
something higher, surely we are but pandering to the desires and tastes 
of the lower mind. 

What, then, are we really aiming at—wisdom or knowledge? What, 
again, is the difference between the two? Wisdom is sometimes said 
to be the crown of knowledge. But when we survey it from the stand- 
point of the Esoteric Philosophy, we find that it has a different basis. 

Said Cowper truly, in words now so familiar to all theosophical 
students: 

Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

This is the distinction that we, as Theosophists, above all should 
study. For wisdom is of the heart, a ray from the divine Sophia, while 
knowledge is of the head. 
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From the root of the Esoteric Philosophy does this grand difference 
strike out. Sternly and with no hesitating voice is the line laid down. 

Learn above all to separate Head-learning from Soul-wisdom, the “Eye”’ from 
the ‘‘Heart”’ doctrine. 

But even ignorance 1s better than Head-learning with no Soul-wisdom to illu- 
minate and guide it. 

What, then, is this wisdom we should seek? It is the knowledge 
of ourselves, the search for the mystery of the hidden self, the Divine 
Ray which is shrouded in every human being. But the acquisition of 
this knowledge is based on practical ethics. 

It is the fruit of the daily struggle against our lower nature. It is 
‘‘of loving deeds the child.” 

Says the Bhagavad Gita: 

True wisdom of a spiritual kind is freedom from self-esteem, hypocrisy, and 
injury to others; 

It is patience, sincerity, respect for spiritual instructors, purity, firmness, self- 
restraint, dispassion for objects of sense, freedom from pride. 

No head-learning is necessary in this grand outline for our daily 
lives. 

Knowledge comes, but Wisdom lingers. 

Why? Because we devote our whole energies to the cultivation of 
the head, and do not apply the search-light of dispassionate criticism 
to ourselves, our motives and actions. 

We are content with accumulating evidences, storing facts and 
seeking for correspondences, while the “‘garden of the soul” is crowded 
with the deadliest weeds of selfishness. 

Did we but measure more carefully the distance between precept 
and practice, we should regard more earnestly the “book of life” 
within our hearts. 

Stored on its unseen pages are inscribed the records of our past, 
back they sweep in unerring measure as the faults and failings of to- 
day. Weeds that we left in the gardens of long ago, accounts we did 
not square; now it meets us once again, that great storage of the past. 

Idly we let the pages turn, nor seek to know what is daily written 
for our guidance in the records of the soul. Here is the meaning of 
the great precept, ‘‘ Know thyself.” 

How can we know ourselves but by watching each tendency, fault, 
and failure. All these of to-day are but the remains of an inglorious 
past, mementoes of battles in which we feebly fell. Yet they come as 
friends to warn us, living facts written by us in the pages of other 
days, stamped on that “book of life” whose records are unerring, but 
where alone we find that soul-wisdom that we are here to garner. Un- 
pleasant is such study, truly—any book is more tempting than this 
careful study of our own nature. “ 

But wise students pay no heed to difficulties. Men and women 
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who thirst for that Spiritual Wisdom to lighten their hearts with its 
blessed rays must take careful note of Krishna’s words. 

This ‘“‘daily life ledger” has to be added up sooner or later. We 
cast our own accounts, and pay, to the “uttermost farthing,” in each 
new life for the miscalculations of bygone days. Above all, do we 
pay for mistaken conceptions of duty. 

Head-knowledge will not teach us our respective duties in life, it 
will not show us how to apply the highest ethical code to the simplest 
of daily duties. 

It needs soul-wisdom to guide the motive, which is the main- 
spring of action. This wisdom alone can clear up the blinding intrica- 
cies of our environment. The illusions of material life deceive us by 
making us give undue importance to affairs that matter not at all in 
the great web of life, and we are distracted, and pass blindly and 
unheedingly over the simple duties which fall to our own lot. 

The “great renunciation” is made up of little self-denials. It is 
the study of life alone which can lead us eventually to the final effort. 

This ‘‘book of life” is the real source of all true knowledge; not 
hurrying through much literature to find correct analogies between 
the microcosm and macrocosm. ‘That is only a portion of the great 
whole; the treasures we have to store up are the results of daily 
efforts—results gained by constant watchfulness on the mental plane. 
To know ourselves in action and motive is to know our “book of 
be rome I C-O: 


Aotes and Queries. 

NDER this heading we propose to insert monthly notes and 

UJ questions that may help students in their work, references to 

quotations bearing on Theosophical doctrines, and other matters 

of interest. Readers would much help us if they would send us 

passages they meet with in their own studies, copying the passage and 

giving evact reference—name of book, volume, page, and date of edition. 

All useful references will be classified, and entered up in a book under 

their several heads, and a mass of matter useful to students will be thus 

accumulated. Questions will be numbered, and the number must be 
given in sending an answer. 


ANSWERS. 


A. 8.—Reincarnation and Karma (practically taught by Christ and 
his Apostles, but ignored by latter-day Christianity) have been taught 
even in Europe, and quite apart from mystical philosophy, by many 
writers. As regards Reincarnation, Walker's work may be consulted 
with advantage; but it has always been a more favourite doctrine in 
France than England; and it is still viewed with favour apart from 
Theosophy or Spiritism. Reincarnation and Karma (without the name) 
were taught explicitly by Allan Kardec and his followers in his Sfz77?’s 
Book, first published in 1857 in France, and translated by Miss Anna 
Blackwell in 1875 (compare LUCIFER, May, 1893, pp. 193-198). Allan 
Kardec is said to have known nothing of India or Indian religions.— 
W. F. K. 
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Correspondence. 
BROTHERHOOD AND BROTHERHOODS. 


To the Editors of LociFER. 


WILL you allow me to draw attention to a practice, not very im- 
portant in itself, which has recently grown up within the Theosophical 
Society, and against which, it seems to me, rather serious objections 
may be raised. This is the practice of affixing Brother (or Bro.) to the 
names of male members of the Theosophical Society, in reports, corres- 
pondence, and the like. 

I will not say that this affix gives to these reports a striking re- 
semblance to the notices of the Oddfellows, Ancient Order of Foresters, 
Brethren of the Royal Arch Purple, and other amiable and well-mean- 
ing persons whose doings are recorded in the American Sunday 
Journals. 

But there are two real objections to the use of this affix. The 
first and less serious is, that it is applicable only to male members of 
the Theosophical Society, and thus creates a distinction of sex, which 
is out of harmony with the Theosophical Society’s first object—the 
ideal of brotherhood without distinction of race, creed, caste, colour, 
or Sex. 

Those who use this affix would probably say that it marks mem- 
bership in the Theosophical brotherhood. But what is the brotherhood 
recognized by Theosophists? 

Is it a real universal brotherhood of humanity, a brotherhood of 
the living and the dead, a fact inherent in nature, and based on the 
Unity of the Oversoul—a fact recognized by everyone on the attain- 
ment of spiritual majority? Or is it a new artificial distinction, born 
of diplomas and suckled on yearly dues? 

If the former, then the use of the affix Brother to mean not an 
heir to the universal brotherhood of humanity, but a male member of 
a particular society, is discordant and anomalous; if the latter, then 
the Theosophical Society is a clique, a coterie, a sect, in no way dis- 
tinguished from the societies of amiable and well-meaning persons to 
whom allusion has already been made. 

Would it not be better to let this practice—which is out of harmony 
with a true ideal of brotherhood, and with the first principle of the 
Theosophical Society, and is, moreover, of quite recent growth, fall 
into gradual desuetude and disuse? 


CHARLES JOHNSTON. 


[LUCIFER will gladly open his pages to a discussion on the subject 
and invites the expression of opinion.—ED. | 
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A MAN stays here consuming the productions of numerous mundane existences. 
And the results of knowledge or ignorance are checked by race and country, and 
reniain there united merely by outward sign to the soul. 

Markandeya Puréna, xiv, 31, 32. 


Reviews. 
THE SCURUEH, PHILOSOPHY CORSE AL UH- 


MODERN medicine, regarded from the occultist’s point of view, is 
in the same case as modern science in general; while conceding it all 
the honour due to its prowess and efficacy in matters concerning the 
physical plane alone, we are bound to take it severely to task for its 
blindness to the subtler and far more important parts of the human 
organism, and to the higher planes of Nature which correspond there- 
with. In an accident no sane person would ban the surgeon, but in 
cases where the general health is affected and no mere operative skill is 
demanded, it is a question whether it would not be safer to read Para- 
celsus than to consult a modern physician. Paracelsus recognized five 
chief causes of diseases, which, according to Dr. Hartmann’s book, are 
as follows: evs astra/e, the source arising in surrounding conditions in 
Nature; evs venenz, the source arising from poisons and impurities; evs 
nature, including causes inherited from parents; ens spirituale, the 
source arising in an evil will and morbid imagination; exs Dez, the 
source arising from bad Karma, sc., the result of divine justice. Modern 
physicians do not sufficiently consider the astral, psychic, and spiritual 
causes; and when they do recognize the effect of the imagination, it is 
only by virtue of a temporary departure from their professed methods. 

This book treats of the septenary constitution of man, as symbo- 
lized by seven symbols, which were also used to denote seven of the 
celestial bodies; explains the meaning of sulphur, salt, and mercury, 
the five Tattvas, and other terms, and shows that the symbolism of the 
ancient philosophers and medizeval alchemists concealed a knowledge 
of nature far deeper, even if less specialized, than that possessed by 
modern physicians. A doctor should, before all things, be an occultist, 
and if he is that he can even dispense with the letters M.D., which 
show rather that he has passed an examination than that he has studied 
the inner nature of man. The book will no doubt be useful to patients 
and show them what constitutes real medical knowledge, but if any 
doctors consent to follow its teachings they will have to overcome a 
great deal of prejudice. 

ee 


WHAT IS MYSTICISM ?? 


Tuls brochure is by Count Leiningen-Billigheim, secretary of the 
Vienna Lodge, T. S., and is published by the publisher of Lotusblithen, 
who advertises on the cover Theosophical literature, including the 
German translation of Zhe Key to Theosophy, Rama Prasad’s Science of 
Breath in German, and a table of contents of Lofusblithen from its 
commencement. The preface informs us that the book is written to 
explain the fundamental conception of Occultism and to answer preva- 
lent questions thereon. It has chapters on Occultism, Man, Mysticism, 
and The Path, and a glossary of terms used in occult literature. 


1 Occult Science in Medicine. by Franz Hartmann, M.D. ‘Theosophical Publishing Society, 7, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 1893. Price 3s. 6d. net. Pei ; 95 £ 
2 Was ist Mystik 2 von Carl Graf zu Leiningen-Billigheim. Leipzig: Wilhelm Friedrich, 1893. 
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The first chapter shows the antiquity and universality of the Secret 
Doctrine, the second deals with the constitution of man and distin- 
guishes between the true and false self, the third deals with the end to 
be aimed at and the method of attaining to it, explaining Karma and 
Reincarnation, and the fourth treats of self-development, chiefly as 
explained in the Indian books. The book is well calculated to excite 
a desire for deeper study, and we wish it every success. 

Hiker: 


THE REVIVAL OF ASTROLOGY. 


Mr. B. SURYANARAIN Rov, B.A., of Bellary, has sent us a pamphlet 
and two books, entitled respectively 7he Revival of Astrology, The Astro- 
logical Primer, and The Astrological Self-Instructor. From the pamphlet 
we learn that the author has for his aim the revival and purification of 
astrology, but, as he does not say much about the revival of true know- 
ledge, which is the aim of LucIFER, he does not interest us particularly. 
We do not know much about the condition of astrology in India, but 
if it is anything like astrology in England, it will take a greater ex- 
penditure of energy to purify it than is likely to be forthcoming. The 
books are, however, useful compilations, which will be read with in- 
terest by students of astrology; they will be useful for reference in 
view of the frequent use of astrological terms in Zhe Secret Doctrine 
and other occult works; and they show that there is much greater 
depth in Indian than in European astrology. 

tia ie. 


THE LOGOS IN ANCIENT CHINESE RELIGIONS.! 


THE author starts with the thesis that esoteric researches into the 
religions of antiquity almost always lead to the conclusion that behind 
the rank growth of polytheism and pantheism lay concealed an uncon- 
scious crypto-monotheism; a conclusion backed up by the religious 
books of China, Iran, Akkadia, and Egypt. He has obviously ‘redis- 
covered” the Logos theory in these old systems, with its figurative 
language misunderstood and its ideals anthropomorphized by the 
masses, as in all religions. Extensive reference is made to various 
periods of Chinese and other religious history, and the pamphlet should 
be of interest to students of the subject. We give a specimen of the 
quotations by which the thesis is supported; a Chinese emperor is 
addressing the deity Shang Ti: 

In the beginning of all things was alone the measureless Chaos, formless, dark. 
The interaction of the five Elements was not yet begun. There shone neither sun 
nor moon. Inthe midst was neither form nor sound. Then camest Thou, O all- 
ruling Spirit, hovering round it, embracing it in Thy power, and didst first part the 
grosser from the finer, paint the heaven, fashion the earth, create man. 


1S SE 


Theosophical Activities. 
ANNIE BESANT’S INDIAN TOUR. 


The enthusiasm created by Annie Besant’s tour in India seems, 
according to the Indian papers, to be as great as ever. She arrived in 
Calcutta on Jan. roth, where, as stated in our last number, she was 
accorded a most hearty reception on landing. Next day she delivered 
‘a lecture in the Town Hall to a large gathering of Indian gentlemen, 


1 Krypto-Monotheismus in den Religionen der alten Chinesen und anderer Volker; von Ferd. 
Adalbert Junker von Langegg. Leipzig, 1892. 
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numbering, it is said, nearly four thousand, with a sprinkling of Euro- 
peans. Mrs. Besant was accompanied by Col. Olcott and the Countess 
Wachtmeister, and the chair was taken by the former, who, after intro- 
ducing Mrs. Besant to the audience, emphasized the eclecticism of the 
Theosophical Society. The lecturer spoke on the rise and fall of 
nations, the ancient grandeur of India, the caste system, the Upani- 
shads and Puranas, and the deleterious influence of Western material- 
ism; and urged her hearers to revive the study of their own sacred 
literature, instead of turning to the West for enlightenment. She con- 
cluded as follows: 


I plead in the name of your ancient writings. I plead in the name of your 
ancient teachers, nay, I plead in a higher name than that of these to you who are 
Hindis. I plead to you in the name of all your ancient ‘‘gods,” if you will cry to 
them that they will not forget their India where once the incense of worship went 
up, but that your love may draw them back, your worship may win their glances, 
may bring them again amongst us, so that our land once more shall be sacred, and 
the Holy Land of Humanity “shall have its children once again. 


The Indian Mirror, in a leader dated Jan. 18th, says: 


And now the messenger has come to redwaken that spirituality, to revive old 
memories, to make the Hindtis realize what they possess, and yet they have lost. 
The messenger of the gods has come to tell the Hindtis that the gods will return 
to India if her sons will only listen to the messenger, and attempt to win back their 
ancient heritage of spiritual wealth. 


Three other lectures were delivered at Calcutta, the last two being 
on Theosophy and Hindiism and Theosophy and Modern Progress; the 
attendance was, on these occasions also, dense, and the enthusiasm 
unbounded. Mrs. Besant ‘came, spoke, and conquered,” according to 
The Indian Mirror. 'The last lecture, at the Town Hall on Sunday, was 
attended by a much larger number of Europeans than on the previous 
occasions, and the lecturer drew a vivid and touching picture of the 
contrasted sensuousness and misery of modern society, warning India 
against throwing in her lot with European civilization and sharing its 
doom. Her only salvation was to legislate for herself and return to 
her former sanctity of life. A native paper published in Calcutta under 
the name of Hope says: 


To the theosophic movement must be given by preéminence the credit of first 
rousing the sons of Hindustan from their religious torpor and drawing their atten- 
tion to the greatness of the religion and civilization of their forefathers. We are 
as yet far, indeed very far, from seeing the revival of Hindtlism in this country, but 
there is little doubt that there are on all sides the signs of a mighty rediwakening. 
The educated classes of India, who were so long held spell-bound by the glamour 
of the Western civilization, are gradually realizing their position, and distinguish- 
ing between the solidity of the Hindt system of Religion and Philosophy and the 
hollowness of the civilization of the West. . . . The theosophic movement has 
contributed by far the largest share of the moving force which is moulding the 


religious belief and conviction of a large portion ‘of the educated community of 
India. 


On Sunday night, Jan. rath, Mrs. Besant, Col. Olcott, and the 
Countess Wachtmeister left Calcutta for Berhampore, where they 
arrivéd next day, visited the Theosophical library and saw visitors. 
On the 18th a lecture was delivered at 6.30 p.m., on J/udia, her Past, 
Present and Future; the Theosophical Branch welcomed the visitors, 
round whose necks garlands were hung, and the hall was crowded with 
representatives of every class. 

The next place visited was Bankipore, where the party arrived on 


Jan. 20th. With the permission of the Maharajah of Durbhangah the | 


members of the Theosophical Society had made arrangements for their 
stay at the Chhajjubagh House, whither they were welcomed with 
triumphal arches. 


\ 
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Three lectures were delivered here on Theosophy and Modern 
Science, Evidence of Theosophy, and Hindiism; and on the 21st a grand 
demonstration was held to express the rejoicings of the Hindtis, 
Beharis, and Bengalis for Mrs. Besant’s championing of Hindtism. 
The Indian Mirror says: 


At a Mahatshay, arranged by Babu Dinabundhu Ganguly of the local Bar 
cue educated Beharis and representatives from almost all Bengali houses partook 
of Lishnu Prosad [Vishnu Prasada] along with Mrs. Besant and party, squatting on 
the floor in strict Indian fashion. ; 


On the 22nd the party arrived at Benares, and visited places of in- 
terest in the city under the auspices of Babu Upendra Nath Bose. 
Next day an open air lecture on Asheism versus Hindiism was given, 
and the audience listened with rapt attention to an appeal to them to 
give up Western materialism and study their own scriptures. On 
the 24th a lecture was delivered in the Town Hall on Death and Life 
after Death, and The Indian Mirror exhausts its vocabulary in attempt- 
ing to depict the scenes that were witnessed. People began to collect 
three hours before the time, and when the doors were opened an incon- 
venient rush ensued, the hall was filled in a moment, and many had to 
go away disappointed. 

So great was the crush and noise that the affair seemed likely to 
end in a fiasco, and when we consider that, according to Zhe /ndian 
Mirror, the hall was sufficient to accommodate 500 persons, while the 
audience was estimated at from 5,000 to 6,000, little surprise will be felt 
that poor ‘‘Anand Basant” was scarcely able to force her way to the 
platform. After much urgent entreaty and supplication on the part of 
the President of the local Branch and Col. Olcott, the crowd became 
quiet enough for the lecture to begin, and listened attentively to an 
hour’s lecture on the usual topic of spiritual as opposed to material 
civilization. On the 25th the party drove to Sarnath, where the Buddha 
preached his first sermon. ‘ 

On Jan. 31st Mrs. Besant lectured at Allahabad, an audience of 
Over I,000, mainly natives, assembling in the Mayo Hall. The topic 
was the /nadequacy of Materialism, and the audience listened with deep 
attention for an hour and a half. 

The above account is selected from a huge bundle of newspaper 
cuttings; our direct information is practically 2/7, as the rush has been 
too great to allow of writing in detail. We can therefore only append 
the following from a letter of Mrs. Besant of Feb. 13th, from Delhi. 
Referring to Benares, she writes: ‘It is a wonderful view that of 
Benares on the course of the Ganges, and is seen to perfection in 
crossing the river in the train. ‘The town rises on a hill from the 
broad stream, a picturesque mass of many-shaped houses and towers, 
and seems to bend over the Ganges, as though it took it in its arms. 
And when to the mere beauty of the thing you add its memories, what 
it was of old, and what it might again become, your heart stretches 
out to it; and then again comes the pain of knowing what it is, how 
mere a shell of religion, formality void of spirit.” 

Three lectures were delivered to densely packed audiences. Mrs. 
Besant by invitation met all the chief pandits, the leaders of Hindtism. 
As they did not know English they spoke in Sanskrit at the meeting, 
and were interpreted. At Allahabad the party was met by Professor 
G. N. Chakravarti, and lodged at a bungalow in his compound. Three 
lectures, a conversazione and many meetings were held. ‘The great 
Khumba Mela was going on, on the last day of which twenty lakhs of 
people were present (two millions), and we went through the vast 
camp on the banks of the Jumna and Ganges. I am sending an 
account to Zhe Daily Chronicle. One day we went on elephants for a 
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very pleasant ride, over sands and crossing biggish streams. We saw 
many SAdhus—scamps - for the most part, alas! Yogis of the lower 
type, some more or less advanced. But not with them lies India’s 
helping.” 


HUROPEAN SECTION. 


The North of England Federation T. S. held its third conference 
in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, by invitation of the Manchester 
City Lodge. Over forty F.T.S.’s were present from various Lodges. 
G. R. S. Mead opened the proceedings with a short address, business 
details were discussed, and a scheme for a Secret Doctrine correspond- 
ence class broached. The General Secretary spoke again at the evening 
session. ‘The next conference will be at Harrogate in May, when Mrs. 
Besant may be present. Miss Shaw, 7, James St., Harrogate, has been 
elected Secretary of the Federation in place of O. Firth, who has 
resigned. 

Our Swedish brothers are establishing a Theosophical Publishing 
Company, Ltd., in Gothenburg under the management of Messrs. 
Hansen, a bookseller, Hedlund, a publisher, and Sjostedt. The first book 
issued by the new company will be a translation of Reminiscences of 
HT. P. B. and The Secret Doctrine. ‘Thirty-two new members have been 
added to the Scandinavian Sub-section, and a new charter will be 
applied for from Helsingfors, Finland. The Orion Lodge at Stockholm 
has been very active and successful, and has departments for corres- 
pondence, translation, propaganda, etc. The Norwegian Lodge at 
Christiania has a publishing company which has translated Mrs. 
Besant’s Reincarnation into Norwegian. 

In Holland good work has been done by Mons. Fricke and Mme. 
Meuleman, who have found a demand for their lectures. The Hague 
and the Helder have been the scenes of their operations, and Mons. 
Van der Zeyde has lectured at Zaandam. 

From the North London Lodge well-attended meetings are re- 
ported, and the library grows apace, now numbering some five hundred 
volumes. 

The Chiswick Lodge has elected its officers for the ensuing year. 

The Bradford Lodge has held its annual meeting, and is abandon- 
ing its present Lodge rooms in favour of a more accessible public 
room. 

The Bournemouth Lodge reports good meetings and enquirers. , 

The Athene Lodge, Bradford, has at last secured a room in the 
Mechanics’ Institute. The opening lecture by Dr. Edwards aroused 
much interest and was well reported. A lecture has also been given 
in connection with the literary society of a Congregational Church, 
under the chairmanship of the pastor. 

The Southport Lodge has had good lectures alternately with classes 
for the study of Zhe Key to Theosophy. "The new secretary is Mr. 
Herbert Crooke, 19, Windsor Road, who reports a most encouraging 
lecture from a member of the Society for Psychical Research, and states 
that the MS. journal of the Lodge, 7he Aura, is doing good work. 

At the Leeds Lodge Miss! Shaw’s paper on Theosophy and Chris- 
tianity was followed by a warm discussion, a well-known trance-medium 
dragging in ancient slanders. 

The Ramsgate and Margate Centre profited by a lecture from Mrs. 
Cooper- Oakley” at Margate on Feb. 8th. 

The Llandudno Centre has done much quiet and effective work. 
The lending library has been made good use of and a catalogue printed. 
Mr. Kingsland has brought Theosophy into public prominence by a 
lecture on Sctentific Aspects of Modern Theosophy, delivered on Feb. 
16th before the Llandudno Literary, Scientific, and Debating Society, 
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of which he is a Vice-President; 150 people were present, though the 
audience was confined to members only; the lime-light lantern was 
used and experiments performed. Opposition from the clergy was 
disarmed and turned into applause. 

The Birmingham Lodge reports great increase of visitors and good 
meetings. 

At Hallein, Austria, Dr. Franz Hartmann is printing a new German 
edition of his AZagic, White and Black, which is not a translation but a 
new book. He has also been asked to contribute to a new mystical 
journal at Berlin, entitled 7he Word. 

The Headquarters’ Library acknowledges the donation of fifteen 
new books during February. 

The Lotus Circle of the League of Theosophical Workers, which 
is held in the conservatory, 17, Avenue Road, on Sundays from 2.30 to 
3-30, is well attended. 

The H. P. B. Home and Clare Créche acknowledges various gifts. 

The Lecture List for March announces forty-seven lectures to be 
delivered in various Lodges and Centres, excluding many of which no 
details have been sent in. 

[For a full account of European Activities see Zhe Vahan. | 


AMERICAN SECTION. 
AMERICAN LETTER. 

G. E. Harter, of Dayton, Ohio, who established classes for the 
gathering together of small pledges toward support of the T. 5., 
announced that the total number of promises to February 15th are 
eighty-two, the total value being $860.85 annually. 

Sioux Falls Society of South Dakota was chartered February roth, 
making the eighty-third on the American roll. Already it has secured 
a circulating library of fifty-seven books, issued a neatly printed card of 
rules and blank for application. A public meeting is held each Tuesday 
evening, the attendance being good. The hall they have secured seats 
about fifty, attendance being usually about thirty. They have also 
established a free reading room, which is open every evening. 

The Brooklyn Society’s Conversazione on February 5th was a most 
decided success, an excellent programme having been arranged by the 
ladies of the Branch. In addition to the other music, Mr. Ghikas, a 
Greek member from Corfu, rendered several delightful selections upon 
the guitar, singing (to his own accompaniment) a number of Greek 
songs. 

Miss M. L. Guild is visiting in Portland, Me., and finding the town 
ripe for Theosophy, has delivered a number of lectures to fair audiences. 
A Branch is contemplated. 

Burcham Harding, F.T.S. is out on the road again. Arriving at 
Pittsburgh January 28th, he has laboured steadily in the spreading of 
Theosophic ideas. Beside delivering eight public lectures in the Branch 
hall and elsewhere, he has organized three classes for the study of Mr. 
Judge’s Ocean of Theosophy. 

T. Richard Prater, H. T. Patterson, Mr. Friedberg, and others have 
started a theosophical centre in the lower portion of the City of New 
York which is proving a great success. Lectures are held every month 
and meetings weekly. A hall has been secured, and those interested 
hope soon to have a branch started; indeed, there are members enough 
now, or rather people interested enough, to warrant the application for 
a charter, but they prefer to wait until assured of the success of the cen- 
tre. Prof. Leon Landsberg and Mr. H. A. Freeman, of New York, and 
Miss L. A. Shaw, of Brooklyn, have already lectured there, while Miss 
Maude Ralston, of Brooklyn, and Mrs. E. C. Mayer, Mr. Harrie Steele 
Budd and Dr. T. P. Hyatt, of New York, will lecture in the near future. 
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The Secretary of the Theosophical Correspondence Class reports 
that the present number of members in the class is 188, and applica- 
tions are being received every day. The answers to first and second 
questions are very satisfactory, and the third set will be issued shortly. 

The Pacific Coast Lecturer visited Sanger and Potterville, cities in 
California, and despite the existence of “religious revivals” at each of 
the two places, he addressed audiences of no inconsiderable size. At 
the latter place a branch was chartered shortly after with eighteen 
members. 

The Rev. Dr. Haldeman has ‘“‘let himself loose” upon the T. S. in 
the shape of an address, 7heosophy and Christianity, which address has 
been printed, with an introduction by Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, it 
commences: ‘“‘Fogs are not only unhealthy, but they distort and ‘hide. 
One of the thickest fogs that has settled on many souls is Theosophy. 
This book by Rev. I. M. Haldeman is a burst of sunshine scattering 
that fog. . . . The author . . . powerfully and in point- blank 
way states what Theosophy really is” (?). 

We welcome the book with joy, for it will perhaps take the minds 
of sectarians of the Talmage stamp in America for a minute or two 
from their petty selfish quarrels, besides placing Theosophy before 
people who would not hear of it otherwise: it will help us to sow the 
seeds which will ripen, perhaps years hence, but nevertheless, possibly 
at atime and in a place where they will do a great amount of good, 
and help the labours of some future reformer toward completion. 


Desa 
AUSTRALASIA. 


Sydney.—The move that was foreshadowed in my last letter is now 
an accomplished fact. We have removed from Argent Chambers, 19, 
Hunter Street, and are established at 42, Margaret Street, Wynyard 
Square. : 

The new room is quite a hall, and is capable of easily seating 150 
people, and possibly a great many more—this, too, without encroach- 
ing on the space occupied by the book depét and a small screened 
space for a lavatory and lunch club requirements. The room is on the 
first floor, and the street entrance is good. There is very little vehicular 
traffic at our end of the square, and we are well away from our thun- 
dering steam trams and the rattling ’bus, though at the same time in 
the centre of the city. 

We commenced our series of fortnightly public lectures for the new 
year on Jan. 17th. The attendance even at the first lecture shows a de- 
cided increase on those of last year in the Oddfellows’ Hall. The subject 
was Mahatmas and Adepts, by T. W. Willans. Five hundred copies of 
the syllabus of fortnightly public lectures ending June 20th have been 
printed with information about Sunday readings, debates, the book 
depot, and Zhe Austral Theosophist. We have issued our first batch of 
leaflets printed in N.S.W.—5,000 of Reznzcarnation and 5,000 of Karma. 
They are exact replicas of numbers three and four of those sent to us 
from London. ‘These 10,000 leaflets are the first effort of the Leaflet 
Distribution Committee. Some of them will be sold in order to keep 


up the nucleus of a fund for leaflet printing expenses. 
T. W. WILLANS. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Dunedin Lodge.—The first annual meeting of this Lodge was held 
on Jan. 15th, when the following officers were elected for the current 
year: President, Mr. G. Richardson: Secretary, Mr. A. W. Maurais; 
Treasurer and Librarian, Miss L. M. Stone. 

A. W. Maurais, Hon. Sec. 
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Mostic Publications. 


THE THEOSOPHIST (Madras). 


Vol. XV, No. 5:—Several interesting 
instances are given in ‘‘Old Diary Leaves”’ 
of phenomena performed by H. P. Bla- 
vatsky in New York. ‘‘Some Notes on 
Kundalini,” by,Ananta Krishna Shastry, 
are exceedingly valuable as pointing out 
how much even the exoteric literature of 
India reveals. . 

The article is written principally from 
“the standpoint of Mantra Shastra.” 
The following extract is useful: ‘In the 
case of a newly developed Yogi, Kunda- 
lini, it is said, returns almost immediately 
to Svadishthana, as soon as concentration 
isstopped. The period during which the 
power can be retained in Sahasrara is of 
course in proportion to the development 
of the ascetic. Svddishthana, it may be 
pointed out, means ‘the abode of itself,’ 
which expression I may explain by stating 
that in the ordinary person ‘the serpent 
power’ lies coiled in Mailadhara, but when 
once aroused it never returns there, but 
to the chakram above, viz., Svadishthana, 
which is consequently the resting place 
of Kundalini.” 

The “Chat on the Roof” was decidedly 
unprofitable; ‘‘Evolution and Ethics,” 
by Richard Harte, reviews and criticizes 
Dr. Huxley’s recent Oxford lecture; 
“Krishna’s Journey to Mount Kailas,”’ 
“Of the Virtues and Preparations of 
Corals,” and ‘‘The Solar System’’ are 
none of them without interest; ‘Re- 
views,” ‘‘Theosophy in all Lands,” and 
“Cuttings and Comments” complete a 
fairly representative number: 


THE PATH (New York City, U.S.A.). 


Vol. VIII, No. 11:—C. J. gives a second 
article on the ‘“Symbolism of the Upani- 
shads,’”’ with some comments that are 


worthy of the subject treated. The trans- 
lation is original and entirely free from 
technical terms. If the series is to be 
continued it will well bear reprinting in 
book-form. ‘ Hypnotism” is a lucid and 
useful article by W. QO. Judge. All who 
heard Mrs. J. C. Keightley’s address on 
“What Proof Have We?” read in the 
Blavatsky Lodge, will be glad to see it 
printed in this issue of 7he Path. The 
familiar face of Claude Falls Wright 
adorns its pages as a lasting attraction. 
This is the “‘Face of a Friend.” ‘Plot 
against the Theosophical Society” refers 
to attacks made on members by an 
American who has procured real or imi- 
tation private letters to prove how quar- 
relsome they are. ‘‘In truth,” as is said, 
“the calibre of soul which fits men to 
pursue the business of getting private 
letters from those receiving them under 
seal of confidence, and then using them 
to misrepresent and belittle the living 
and the dead, is not such as to lead to 
fame or even general esteem.” ‘‘Re- 
incarnation in Judaism and the Lzd/e,” 
by W. Q. J., shows well how foolish 
modern Christians are to ignore a doc- 
trine that they might justly claim as 
theirs. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
(New York City, U.S.A.). 

No. 55:—The editor and W. Q. J. differ 
in their replies to the first question. 
This has happened before. It is on this 
occasion due to the editor pleading for 
universal and eternal good with no 
shadow of evil. “Memory” is shown to 
be by no means a “physical function” 
as an enquirer would have it; ‘“‘Matter”’ 
in some form or another, as object, is 
pointed to as necessary for manifestation ; 
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Black Magic and the Loss of the Soul 
give rise to the next questions, which 
are, however, somewhat difficult to follow, 
as the pages run 2, 9, Io, 5, etc. 


THE PRASNOTTARA (Madras). 


Vol. IV, No. 37:—The first number of 
a new series produced under the auspices 
of a Committee appointed at the last 
Indian Convention. Questions are re- 
duced to a mininrum, and short extracts 
are given in their place from Taoist books, 
from Emerson and other writers. Refer- 
ences should be given if this system is 
continued. Zhe Prasnotlara as it stands 
does scant credit to the activity of the 
Indian Section. 


THE VAHAN (London). 

Vol. III, No. 8:—‘‘ Activities”? greatly 
exceed their prescribed limits. ‘They are 
more than usually interesting, however, 
especially the report from Sweden, so 
extra length is excusable. The “Lecture 
List’? should be used by members; it is 
not for ornament. Those who travel are 
always heartily welcomed by other Lodges 
than their own, and much good may be 
done by the life-atoms composing the 
great body of the T. S. circulating freely 
throughout its system. The List now 
gives details of twenty-two Centres where 
regular meetings are held. “The En- 
quirer’? asks many questions which an 
Adept mzght be able to answer. ‘“‘Acci- 
dent”? is not believed in, but all who 
write object strongly to the fatalist 
theory. The conditions of Chelaship are 
variously given. 


LE LOTUS BLEU (Paris). 


Vol. IV, No. 11:—This number opens 
with a report of a speech delivered by 
Mons. Arthur Arnould, on the occasion 
of areception held by our French brethren 
in honour of a distinguished prelate of 
Japan. ‘This was Horiu-Toki, Bishop (it 
is said) of an Esoteric (? Mahayana) sect 
of Buddhists, the Superior of Mi-tani-ji. 
Besides this dignitary, such well-known 
members of the French literary world as 
M. Camille Flammarion, M. le Col. de 
Rochas, Count de Larmandie and others 
were also present. M. J. Tasset welcomed 
the guests in an interesting speech, and 
then the President, M. Arnould, read the 
paper with which this number begins. 
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It is a very eloquent and able effort and 
well points out the present position of 
Theosophy in France. A brief 7éswmé is 
given of a speech in Japanese by Horiu- 
Toki. Zhe Reminiscences of HL. P. Bla- 
vatsky and ‘‘ The Secret Doctrine,” by the 
Countess Wachtmeister, have been se- 
lected for translation. ‘La Volonté,” by 
Guymiot, ‘Fragments d’un Catéchisme 
de la Bodhi,” by Amaravella, and other 
continued articles are as good as ever. 


THE IRISH THEOSOPHIST (Dublin). 


Vol. II, No. 5:—‘‘Notes by the Way” 
contain an account of Mrs. Besant’s 
Indian Tour from LUCIFER, and a notice 
of the Hon. A. J. Balfour’s address before 
the S.P.R. ‘Theosophy in Plain Lan- 
guage” deals with Karma, and shows, as 
usual, a very considerable amount of in- 
dependent and helpful: thought. We 
trust that as time goes on writers in the 
T. S. will strike out for themselves fresh 
lines of argument and of evidence, so that 
articles will be less and less made up of 
lengthy quotations from other people’s 
efforts. ‘‘The Cave of Lilith” is charm- 
ingly written, as is all that comes from 
4R.’s pen. It is an allegory that should 
be read. ‘‘Gleanings from Theosophical 
Literature,” arranged under subject head- 
ings, will be most useful if systematically 
carried out. “A Theosophic View of Life 
and Death,” ‘‘The Gnostics,” and ‘Mrs. 
Besant on Education,” are all of interest. 
The children’s department should pro- 
cure for 7he [Trish Theosophist a wide cir- 
culation throughout and beyond the 
T. S., as it is certainly calculated to help 
all parents who would educate their 
children theosophically. 


TEOSOFISK TIDSKRIFT (Stockholm). 


Vol. II, Nos. 1, 2:—Two articles on 
“Prayer from a Theosophical Stand- 
point,” should prove valuable. Dr 
Zander, the author of the second, lays— 
necessary stress on the power of the will. 
“In the Train” is a pretty set of verses 
by Georg Ljungstrom; “To Those who 
Come,’ is translated from La Revue 
Theosophique. Dr. Zander further writes 
on the “Four Truths of Buddha,” with 
great sympathy for Buddha’s ethical 
teaching. ‘‘Mrs. Besant and Occultism,’’ 
is taken from 7he Daily Chronicle; Jasper 
Niemand’s ‘‘ Sleeping Spheres” is trans- 
lated, and long accounts are given of 
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Mrs. Besant’s and the Countess Wacht- 
meister’s doings in the far East. ‘These 
are two really good numbers. 


THE AUSTRAL THEOSOPHIST 
(Melbourne). 

Vol. I, No. 1:—Yet another addition to 
our already long list of magazines. It is 
a right welcome one and was greatly 
needed. May it indeed act as a faithful 
voice for the reéchoing of that Wisdom 
which once before held sway in Australia 
—the remnant of Lemuria. The start 
is very satisfactory. The design of the 
cover is too elaborate to be effective. 
The colour is the red-orange favoured by 
Yogis. “The Search Light,” for which 
the editor is presumably responsible, is 
brightly written and consists of passing 
comments upon topics of general interest; 
“What Theosophy Offers,” by H. W. H., 
will be useful for enquirers; ‘The Parlia- 
ment of Religions,” is by Mrs. Besant, as 
contributed to Zhe Daily Chronicle; 
“Mrs. Cooper-Oakley” is the subject of 
an appreciative notice from the pen of 
M. B. S., with a portrait which is not the 
best we have seen; ‘“‘A Word of Greet- 
ing” is given by Mrs. Besant, written on 
the Indian Ocean; James Smith on “A 
Plurality of Existences,” is really good, 
and speaks well for the Victorian Theo- 
sophic League which called it forth; 
“War in Olympus” is reprinted from 7he 
Theosophist; a brightly written account 
of ““Theosophy at the World’s Fair” is 
contributed by Mrs. Cooper-Oakley, and 
the number concludes well with a reprint 
from an Australian medical journal show- 
ing hypnotism to have been successfully 
applied medically in the Colonies. 


SOPHIA (Madrid). 

Vol. II, No. 2:—This magazine well 
maintains its high standard in the present 
issue. Death—and After? is still being 
translated; “The Symbolism of the 
Cross,’ an original work by M. Treviio, 
shows careful study and a power of clear 
exposition. ‘Movimiento Teoséfico,” 
gives long extracts from the LUCIFER re- 
ports of Mrs. Besant’s Indian movements, 
with notices of the increasing activity in 
Barcelona, 


ANTAHKARANA (arcelona). 


Vol. I, No. 2:—This second issue of 
our last contemporary but one shows no 
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falling off from the excellent start made. 
“The Objects of the Theosophical So- 
ciety” are explained and dilated upon; 
J. P. D. writes, ““A un Laborante de la 
Materia,’ and ‘‘Cartas de Wilkesbarre 
Sobre ‘Teos6fia,” are well translated. 
All the subject-matter is simple and 
should be easily understood by the readers 
for whom this monthly is mainly in- 
tended. May it prosper! 


PACIFIC THEOSOPHIST (Sax Fran- 
gisco} ‘Gal, US. Aes 

Vol. IV, No. 7:—‘‘The World’s Great Re- 
ligions” is most ably continued by Dr. J. 
A. Anderson. ‘‘Whatis Matter?” “Toler- 
ance,”’ “Theosophy and Modern Science,” 
areall fair reading, though ““T'wo Dreams” 
are not so. ‘‘Activities” increase apace. 
“The Coming Convention” receives due 
attention, and Pacific Coast members are 
called upon to be present without fail 
and to bring a written address with them, 
the reading of which is not to occupy 
more than thirty minutes. This a large 
order if all papers brought are to be read. 


THE THEOSOPHIC THINKER 
(Bellary). 

Vol. I, Nos. 44, 45:—These numbers 
contain very enthusiastic accounts of 
Mrs. Besant’s visit to and lectures in the 
Bellary district. 

Vol. II, Nos. 1-4:—A new volume is 
commenced, and Zhe Thinker appears 
with a gorgeous heading rather like the 
coat of arms of a city guild. The effect 
is excellent, and we must once again con- 
gratulate our Bellary brethren on their 
persevering efforts under difficulties. 
Further reports are given of Mrs. Besant’s 
sayings and doings in the neighbourhood. 
The translation of Si/fa Ramanjaneya 
Samvadam is continued, and the notes 
by O. L. Sarma and Seshagiri Rao are 
most useful as before. ‘Stray Notes and 
Comments” and “The Identity of the 
End of all Systems of Philosophy” are 
both good in their way. 


THE THEOSOPHIC GLEANER 
(Bombay). 

Vol. III, No. 6:—This number consists 
entirely of reprints. ‘The Post Mortem 
State” is translated from Le Lotus Pleu; 
“Theosophy Generally Stated,” by W. Q. 
Judge, comes from the Official Report of 
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the Chicago Congress; ‘‘Mrs. Besant’s 
Story of her Conversion,” “The Path of 
Spiritual Progress,” ‘Cautions in Para- 
graphs,” and “‘The Sleeping Spheres,” 
by Jasper Niemand, are derived from 
various sources, and are certainly well 
chosen. 


THE BUDDHIST (Colombo). 


Vol. VI, No. 2:—An annual report from 
Ceylon, read at the last Adyar Conven- 
tion, commences this number. One of 
Mr. Judge’s speeches at the Chicago 
Congress is reprinted; ‘‘Buddhism as a 
Religio-Philosophical System” continues 
to be translated from the German of Prof. 
A. Bastian; ‘“‘Sariputraand Mandgalyana”’ 
is a story translated from the Sinhalese; 
“Southern Province Tour” is an account 
of school-canvassing by the manager of 
‘the School Committee. 

ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT 
(American Section). 


No. 15:—The issue before us is one that 
does no little credit to all responsible for 
its contents. A new plan of campaign is 
inaugurated with this first number of 
1894, for in a preliminary notice on “The 
Great Upanishads” it is said: ‘‘We shall 
translate these twelve great Upanishads 
one by one, in the spirit of Indian thought 
and Indian earnestness; adding such com- 
mentary as comparison may suggest, such 
light as study and thought can give.” 
Prashna Upanishad is the first selected; 
the translation is excellent in all respects, 
the original being most poetically ren- 
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dered. “The Symbols Used” is explana- 
tory and is signed C.J. ‘The Heritage 
of the Brahmans” outlines the work and 
history of that caste, showing how their 
knowledge was originally derived from 
the royal warrior-sages of the mighty 
Rajanya race—the Kshattriyas; showing 
too how Shankaracharya, the greatest 
of Brahmans, began and accomplished 
his task of reforming Brahmanism from 
within its own centre. Congratulations, 
Mr. Editor! 


Lack of space prevents any detailed 
review of the following: 7he Sanmdarga 
Bodhini, Vol. IV, Nos. 1-4, containing 
articles on “Habit,” ‘‘Good Men guide 
the World,” “Astrology,” ete.; Zhe Gul 
Afshin, No. 4, the English contributions, 
or selections rather, consisting partly of 
advertisements and partly of original 
matter that threatens complete mental 
breakdown on the part of the authors; 
Department of Branch Work, American 
Section, Paper 39, the subject of which is 
“Vibrations’’—exceedingly well treated 
of by J. H. Connelly; 7heosophia, Vol. I, 
No. 22, with continued translations of 
The Key to Theosophy and Through Storm 
to Peace, with much original matter which 
is in every way beyond criticism; A/ Jn- 
Structor, a scientific and literary magazine 
published in Mexico; La Haute Science, 
Nos. I, 2, containing amongst other things 
of interest a literal translation of 7he Tao 
of Lao-tsze, which is at least an improve- 
ment on the paraphrase of M. Stanilas 
Julien. pds 
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The Theosophical Society ts in no way responsible for any opinions, in signed or 
unsigned articles, that appear in this Magazine. Nor does the Editor 
necessarily agree with the opinions expressed in signed articles. 


On the eaatch-CTower. 
THE SUN-SPOT PHENOMENA AND THE ACTION OF THE HEART. 
W* have received the following interesting communication from 

one of our scientific colleagues at Vienna: 
“In Zhe Secret Doctrine GQ. 541; 2.€., 591) H. P. Blavatsky says: 
**Could the human heart be made luminous, and the living and 


throbbing organ made visible, so as to have it reflected upon a screen, 
such as is used by lecturers on astronomy to show the moon, for 
instance, then every one would see the sun-spot phenomena repeated 
every second, and that they were due to contraction and the rushing 
of the blood.’ 

“On the 19th of October, 1893, I heard that the heart of a living 
animal would be thus projected on to a screen at one of the lectures at 
the University. In spite of the horrible nature of the experiment, 
I nevertheless attended the lecture, for as an astronomer who has 
often observed the sun-spot phenomena, I hoped to be able to verify 
the above statement. There I saw the heart of a small dog thrown 
on to the screen and magnified to about three feet in diameter. The 
movement of the heart was rendered very slow by (if I remember 
rightly) filling the lungs with air. On this screen I actually saw the 
phenomena of the sun spots and of the granulation of the sun’s 
surface and brighter portions. I have made no use of my observation, 
because of the horrible torture to the wretched animal experimented 
upon. Nevertheless, this fact if known would undoubtedly change a 
great deal of physical astronomy. 

“T saw one ‘sun-spot’ at every contraction. The ‘sun-spot’ had 
also the characteristic ‘penumbra’ which disappeared at the moment of 
greatest expansion, but I do not remember to have ever seen two at 
once. At the reverse of the heart of course there may have been also 
one. 

“The ‘torches’ (brighter portions) were quite near the spot; the 
‘granulation’ was spread over the whole surface of the heart, just as 
with the sun.” 

Here we have yet one more confirmation of the Esoteric Science 
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as outlined by H. P. Blavatsky. Time will, doubtless, bring forward 
many another confirmation, and show the world that this science is 
not based on dreams or hallucinations, but on an observation of facts 
that the majority deny and a range of experience that the same 
majority do not even suspect. But Karma preserve us from such 
horrible methods of research as were resorted to in the theatre of the 
Vienna University. 
«x 
A HERESY HuvnNvT. 

In our “On the Watch-Tower” of December, under the heading, 
“Anathema Sis,” we printed the proceedings instituted by the Pres- 
bytery of Auckland, N.Z., against the Rev. S. J. Neill for heresy in 
general and in particular for being a member of the T.S. We have 
now received a pamphlet of seventy-two pages, entitled, Zhe History of 
a Heresy Hlunt, in which the whole matter is set forth at length. The 
proceedings bring out most clearly that the whole matter was an 
organized persecution of Mr. Neill by a clique of bigots, who departed 
in almost every instance from the recognized procedure of their own 
constitution, in order to expel a brother pastor whose wider views 
reflected on their own narrow orthodoxy. The Presbytery steadily 
avoided stating the charges or the names of persons charging Mr. 
Neill, and worked against him by committees and meetings 72 camera, 
and such like unseemliness. Mr. Neill replied that he preached and 
tried to practise what Christ taught in the gospels; he had never men- 
tioned the name Theosophy to his congregation, and he declined to 
withdraw from the Theosophical Society as an ‘‘anti-Christian body,” 
on the ground that ‘‘the only basis of union [in the T. S.] necessary 
for all to accept is the first one, viz., to form the nucleus of a Universal 
Brotherhood of Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, class, 
[or caste, ] sex, or colour.” 

To the very last Mr. Neill’s congregation (with the exception of a 
few malcontents, whose reasons for leaving the church were of the 
flimsiest description) have clung to their pastor, and in the official 
enquiry held in the church before the Moderator, they passed the 
following resolution of confidence with acclamation: 

“We, the members and adherents of St. James’s, Thames, have 
the warmest esteem for Mr. Neill as a man, and the strongest attach- 
ment to him as our pastor. From long and intimate experience, we have 
no hesitation in saying that we have never heard anything from him 
that was not filled with the spirit of Christ, of which his life has been 
a living example. We assert that he has always preached a full and 
complete gospel, and that when he has deemed it necessary he has 
preached on the Divinity and Atonement of our Saviour. As to Theo- 
sophy, we have never heard the word even used by him in the whole 
of his public ministry, and never in private either until its mention in 
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the newspapers of late. He has been at our side in times of joy and 
sorrow; he has helped us to live our lives with greater courage and 
calmness, and to look beyond this life with assured hope of a better; 
he has striven to bring us nearer to our Heavenly Father and to one 
another as brethren.” 

In Mr. Neill’s reply at the end of the formal enquiry, after refuting 
the vague assertion as to his heresy, he adds: ‘‘I have never mentioned 
the words Mahatma or Theosophy, so far as I remember, in any of 
my discourses.” His refusal to leave the Theosophical Society he 
defends in one of his first formal replies to the Presbytery as follows: 

“In regard to the Theosophical Society, it being established not 
for a dogma, or any form of teaching, but for an odject, common to all 
religions worthy the name, viz.: UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD, it neces- 
sarily follows that it has no relation to creed. Every minister in the 
world may belong to it, and so far as he strives to be truly a Christian, 
he does belong to it in reality, if not in name. To show that this is not 
my own opinion merely, I find that when, in 1884, Colonel Olcott started 
the Scottish Lodge in Edinburgh, neither 7he Scotsman nor Courant of 
Edinburgh, nor 7he Herald of Glasgow had a word of abuse in their 
reports of his lecture—7Zheosophy: What it is, and what it is NOT. 
And not only was a large audience, which included clergymen and 
College professors, present to hear him, but at the close a Rev. Dr., one 
of the most famous preachers of the city, came and shook hands with 
Colonel Olcott, and, in the hearing of several reporters, assured him of 
his entire sympathy. ‘I find,’ said he, ‘that your Theosophy is the very 
essence of my religion. Every Sabbath I preach to my congregation 
the idea that it is possible for there to be a true brotherhood between 
man and man, as men, irrespective of race or creed. I want you to 
feel that, to whatever country you may go, you will carry with you our 
entire sympathies.’ In contrast with this, the report says that Colonel 
Olcott ‘was shown in the Antiquarian Museum the instruments of 
torture formerly used by one sect of Christians to compel other Chris- 
tians to come over to their way of thinking, and the ‘‘Scottish Maiden,” 
a rough guillotine which had chopped off the heads of some hun- 
dreds of worthy persons who would not listen to reason, nor be made 
“orthodox” by the thumbscrews, red-hot irons, or imprisonment!’ 
And further, in the Zyansactions of the Scottish Lodge for r8gr it is 
stated: ‘Following the constitution of the Theosophical Society, the 
Scottish Lodge is a brotherhood independent of creed’; ‘We find our 
principal duty to lie in the careful study of the Christian doctrines.’ 
In Part III, p. 33, it is stated: ‘An invitation to the President of the 
Scottish Lodge to explain the teachings of Theosophy to a gathering 
of some thirty clergy of the Scottish Church, which it is needless to 
say was willingly accepted, and whereat his necessarily brief remarks 
were most carefully listened to, and many pertinent questions asked, 
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was a notable sign of the hold Theosophic teaching is obtaining in 
Scotland. Many of those who listened have since read much of our 
literature, and expressed a desire to hear more of this ‘‘New world 
which is the old.”’ Again, in Part IV, p. 50, 1892: ‘No one is expected 
to hold that all religions are equal, for no sincerely religious man ever 
did, or could hold this. Each one must think, and is fully justified in 
thinking, that his own exoteric form is the best and highest. The 
leaders of the Scottish Lodge are all Christians, and are proud of the 
title, etc. Nor is this the expression of Fellows of the Theosophical 
Society in Scotland only. Equally clear and strong words are to be 
found in the writings of members in London and in New York. So you 
see that being an F.T.S. does not imply any creedal belief any more 
than being a Freemason does. The time was when some churches 
anathematized Freemasonry, as some now do the ‘ UNIVERSAL, BROTHER- 
HOOD,’ and for the same reason. I became an F.T.S. long ago, and 
such I mean to remain so long as its sole and laudable aim is universal 
brotherhood.” 

The conclusion of the finding of the Assembly runs as follows: 

“The Auckland Presbytery shall take the usual steps for having 
the charge declared vacant, and to suspend Mr. Neill from the exercise 
of his ministry, unless and until he shall withdraw from the Theo- 
sophical Society, and satisfy the church that the causes which have led 
to the Assembly’s present action have been removed. 

On the next day an address of sympathy, signed by 1,335 persons 
was presented to Mr. Neill at the Masonic Hall. 

What member of the T. S. but will respect and honour Samuel 
James Neill for his noble self-sacrifice to our one Theosophical ideal, 
and for his loyalty to the cause of truth? These are the kind of men 
we want, and this is the kind of platform we must defend, if need be, 
with our lives. Any infringement of this great principle.of the Society 
by fixing upon it adogma or creed will inevitably lead to the disintegra- 
tion of the movement, and render it impossible for men of such devo- 
tion to truth as our brave conirade S. J. Neill to give testimony to that 
truth in our ranks, 

* - * 

A FIN DE SIkcLe “SECRET DocrRINE” OF THE BRAHMANS. 

The last four numbers of 7ke Arena have contained a series of 
articles by Heinrich Hensoldt, Ph.D., entitled ‘‘The Wonders of 
Hindoo Magic,” ‘‘Among the Adepts of Serinagur,” Parts I and II, 
and “The Secret Doctrine of the Brahmins.” In one number the 
editorial notes inform us that ‘few papers have appeared in 7he Arena 
during the past four years which have occasioned the interest awakened 
by the simple narrations of this German scientist.” The articles are 
interesting, containing some good things, and some strikingly imagina- 
tive passages, but they do not bear the imprint of that first-hand 
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evidence which is looked for by any one who has studied the subject, 
and is familiar with the East. The ‘Secret Doctrine” of the Brahmans 
is an imaginative disquisition on Manvantara and Pralaya and the 
nature of Brahman—subjects familiar to every tyro in the study of the 
Puranas and Vedanta. Any imaginative writer who has studied theo- 
sophical writings and a little Orientalism could supply unlimited copy 
of the same nature to 7he Arvena—though indeed it would be more 
appropriate to an American Sunday paper with half a foot of “flare- 
heads” as title. 


* 
* 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER ON THE VEDANTA. 


During March the veteran Orientalist Professor Max Miiller de- 
livered three lectures on the Vedanta at the Royal Institution. ‘The 
lectures were respectively entitled, Zhe Vedanta Philosophy, The Im- 
mortality of the Soul: the Brahman Theory, and Indian Ethics. As has 
long been his wont, the Professor spoke in the highest terms of this 
great system of Indian Philosophy, and in the course of his lectures 
said many just and good things. Newspaper reports of technical 
lectures, especially on oriental philosophy, are, as a rule, far from 
reliable, so that we have to wait for an authentic text, before we can be 
sure of the exact utterances of one who has done so much to popularize 
“The Sacred Books of the East.” It is, however, highly encouraging 
for those of wS who work for the second object of the Theosophical 
Society, to see the lengthy reports of these lectures in the public papers 
and to find that they were attended by large audiences. 

To quote from the reports would be to repeat much that has been 
again and again reiterated in theosophical literature during the past 
nineteen years. Readers of LUCIFER are well aware of the difference 
of the points of view with regard to the Vedanta held by the Professor 
and many students in the T. S. The question of dates may be left 
over as of minor importance, but the question of psychology is of 
greater moment. According to The Daily Chronicle (March 2nd) report 
the Professor is more guarded than usual with regard to his dé/e noire, 
the term “esoteric.” On this his pronouncement is reported as: 

“There was no necessity to talk of the philosophical element in 
Brahmanism as ‘esoteric.’ Why esoteric when there was nothing to 
fear from the light of day? The Indian philosopher never looked 
down from a contemptuous height upon those on a lower plane. He 
himself had once toiled on a like plane in his novitiate days, learning 
the duties comprised in the three ‘Das’—to conquer himself; to live 
charitably and peaceably with his neighbours; to have pity upon those 
who deserved pity. All these qualities must have become a part of his 
nature before he was permitted to study the higher philosophy.” 

Professor Paul Deussen, admittedly the highest authority in the 
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West on the Vedanta, does not find the same objection to the term 
‘“‘esoteric” as the distinguished lecturer, as our readers may see from 
the review of Dr. Deussen’s recent pamphlet in our last number. It 
will be a surprise for all students of esotericism to learn that the term 
“esoteric” connotes a teaching that has something ‘“‘to fear from the 
light of day,” and to read the innuendo that a student of such a philo- 
sophy looks down ‘‘from a contemptuous height upon those on a lower 
plane.” 

Theosophical students, at any rate, do not understand the term in 
this sense. “Be humble, if thou would’st attain to wisdom; be humbler 
still when wisdom thou hast mastered”’—teaches 7he Voice of the Silence. 
And Light on the Path has the following note on Rule V (“Kill out 
all sense of separateness”): 

“‘Remember that the soiled garment you shrink from touching may 
have been yours yesterday, may be yours to-morrow. And if you turn 
with horror from it, when it is flung upon your shoulders, it will cling 
the more closely to you. The self-righteous man makes for himself a 
bed of mire.” 

A doctrine is esoteric, or a fact of nature is esoteric, not because 
they are not free and open to all (who fit themselves to receive and ex- 
perience them), but because we ourselves are not capable of under- 
standing and perceiving. Professor Max Miller himself would be the 
first to admit such a natural ‘‘esotericism”’ in intellectual matters, why 
then should he deny it in spiritual matters ? 

Once a man is fit to receive 7ea/ knowledge, nothing on earth can 
prevent him becoming possessed of it. He grows into such knowledge 
naturally. True it is that the word is frequently misused (what term 
is not?), but once a man can read thoughts, once the great cosmic 
picture gallery is open to his spiritual gaze, no one but himself can 
prevent his seeing and learning. As the mind becomes more and more 
purified by practising the ‘three ‘Das,’” and the spiritual senses de- 
velop in the neophyte, wider and wider fields of knowledge are opened 
up before him. But such a practical ‘‘psychology”’ is not admitted by 
the learned Professor, and so our points of view diverge, and naturally 
the term ‘esoteric’ has different connotations for us. The ‘thypo- 
noia,” or undermeaning of portions of the sacred books of the world, 
from this point of view, may well be termed “esoteric,” seeing that it is 
well established by usage. We need not quarrel about words, facts are 
the important things. Seeing also that the same term has been ex- 
panded to include all matters dealing with this kind of knowledge, and 
has also been established in this sense by usage, we may well be con- 
tent to employ the term till a better is invented. Meantime those who 
wish to give a new connotation to the word will have to wait till their 
personal opinion is endorsed by the majority. 


x9) 


* 
* * 
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A STRANGE STORY. 


Tibet is certainly a land of mystery for newspaper writers and the 
British public. Zhe Westminster Gazette of March 12th prints the 
following paragraph, which has all the appearance of narrating a mere 
sravellercitalec 


“A New Life of Christ Discovered in a Thibet Monastery. 


“A new Life of Jesus Christ has been discovered in a monastery of 
Thibet by a Russian traveller, and has just been translated into French, 
says the Paris correspondent of Zhe Daily News. ‘This book of Jesus 
Christ is held in no less reverence by certain Buddhists than the Rig- 
Veda by the Brahmins. It is in the eyes of the Lamas a canonical 
book. M. Nicholas Notovitch, travelling in Thibet, heard in a monas- 
tery that the Buddhists knew and honoured the prophet Issa. Certain 
particulars of the life of Issa forced upon him the conviction that this 
prophet was Jesus Christ. He enquired of the Lamas where a history 
of His life was to be found. It was to be found in manuscripts pre- 
served as sacred books in the monasteries of Ladak. M. Notovitch 
went over the Ladak country, visited the city of Leh, and at length 
stopped at a convent called Hemis. There he commenced negotiations 
for the manuscript. He sent presents to the Lama—a watch, a ther- 
mometer, an alarum—but all to no purpose. Several days later an 
accident brought him what his diplomacy had failed to achieve. 
Riding in front of Hemis he broke his leg. He was received in the 
convent, and nursed there. One day the Lama came into his room 
with two large volumes bound in pasteboard, the leaves being turned 
yellow by lapse of time. It was the life of Issa, written in the Pali 
language. The Lama read it out verse by verse, M. Notovitch taking 
down his interpreter’s translation. From the brief summary of this 
translation given, it certainly appears that a strong case has been made 

_out for the proposition advanced.” 

It is a surprise to Orientalists to learn that the Lama knew Pali, 
and a greater surprise to find the interpreter was also a proficient in 
the language. Serious students cannot but take the whole matter as a 
canara. 


* 
%* 6% 


“LETTERS THAT HAVE HELPED ME.” 


Readers of LUCIFER will be interested to know that the authorship 
of these ‘Letters,’ which are so widely known in the theosophical 
world and have instructed and comforted so many of us, is now made 
public in the April Path. The gallery of the “Faces of Friends” is 
added to by the portrait of Mrs. J. C. Keightley, the wife of Dr. 
Archibald Keightley, formerly Mrs. J. Campbell Ver Planck. ‘Jasper 
Niemand,” the recipient of the “Letters,” looks out of the pages of 
The Path upon us, and we find ourselves face to face with our friend 
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and trusted colleague, Mrs. Keightley. Long may she be spared to us, 
for in her the T. S. has indeed a true friend, and all of us a:ready 
helper and wise colleague. But “Jasper Niemand” did not write the 
“Letters.” It was ‘‘Niemand” who was helped by the “Letters.” 
“Z.,” the writer of them, is an old, old friend, known throughout the 
length and breadth of the theosophical world for his unflagging work 
and energy in the cause of Theosophy, and his name is William Q. 
Judge. 


* 
* &% 


A FALSE REPORT DENIED AND A MISTAKE CORRECTED. 
G. R. S. MEAD, Hso., Swb-Editor LUCIFER. 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER,—You will oblige me by informing the 
readers of your magazine that there is no foundation whatever for the 
current newspaper story that Mrs. Besant bathed daily—or even once 
—in the Ganges at the late Ahumbha Mela at Allahabad. She and the 
rest of our party merely stood together on the high bank of the river 
for two or three hours, and watched the teeming multitudes of pilgrims 
bathing, worshipping and moving about. She did not go near the 
water, and the comments on her presumed appearance with bare feet, 
brass /o¢ah and Hindti female attire, among the bathers, which, to my 
deep regret, appear in this month’s 7zeosophist, fall flat. I must add to 
the above my opinion that in her lectures Mrs. Besant has not violated 
the constitutional eclecticism of our Society in the least degree, but, on 
the contrary, has been well within her private rights as an F.T\S. in 
declaring herself a Hindt of the old Aryan school. Her contention is 
that Theosophia is but a Greek synonym of the Sanskrit Atma Vidya 
or Brahma Vidy4, and that its fullest and clearest expression is found 
in the Secret Doctrine of the Vedas and Upanishads and the symbology 
of the Pura@nas; therefore, being a Theosophist, she naturally accepts 
its highest exposition, the one above noted. At the same time, Mrs. 
Besant has stated clearly and frankly that this very same doctrine is 
found in the scriptures of every world religion, to greater or less ex- 
tent; and her counsel to all Indians has been to cling to the faiths of 
their forefathers, whatever the same may be, find the theosophical mean- 
ing of their texts, and exemplify the ideal in their individual lives. 

The mistakes of my associate editors as to Mrs. Besant’s acts and 
words have come from my having had to leave them to get from the 
Indian press what they could about our tour, my own time having been 
wholly absorbed in my daily duties as manager of the party. I intend, 
however, to contribute to the April Zheosophist an article upon the 
incidents of the tour, which, I hope, may clear away all misappre- 
sions with respect to the deeds and words of our dearest, most respected 
and beloved sister, ‘‘Annadevi.” 

March 7th, 1894. Hed, Oncor 
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Che Fundamental Ceachings of Buddhism. 


N Zhe Monist for January there is an interesting article on Mahayana 

Buddhism by the Rev. Zitsuzen Ashitsu, of the Tendai School in 

Japan, who was present at the recent Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago." 

The article is of especial interest to students of Theosophy who 
are less attached to criticism and the opinions of warring sects than to 
the pursuit of truth wherever it is to be found. We, therefore, shall 
quote liberally from the pages of our contemporary, confining our at- 
tention to doctrine rather than to history. Speaking of the universality 
of the doctrine of the Buddha and of the hope of perfectibility it holds 
out not only to all men but also to all things, the learned Bhikshu of 
the Tendai School writes: 

“Tn one scripture Buddha says: ‘How wondrous! All men can 
have the wisdom and virtues of Tathagata.’ And in another he says: 
‘When a Bodhisattva attains to enlightenment, and sees the true state 
of all things, He finds that even herbs, trees, lands, and the earth 
itself, have attained to the state of Buddhahood.” 

Interesting too is the reiterated declaration of the esotericism of 
Buddha’s teachings and of the impossibility of confining the doctrine 
to the mere words of the Stitras—of the difference between the dead- 
letter and living spirit of the Law. 

“Tet it be understood that the Law which the Buddha perceived 
innermost, is not communicable by words or signs, but only by thought. 
And this communication is termed, ‘the impression of the Buddha’s 
spirit. When a man gets this impression he attains, among other 
things, to great powers, and becomes active and free.” 

Just as the Gnostic Christians claimed that Jesus left more ample 
instruction with his chosen disciples, so do the followers of the Greater 
Vehicle claim that Buddha gave fuller teaching to his chosen Bhikshus. 

“Concerning the compilation of the scriptures of the Greater 
School, a work entitled Gi-rin-sho gives two versions: (1) that the 
Hindts compiled them at the same time as they compiled those of the 
Lesser School, from thought-traditions; and (2) that the Bodhisattva 
Maitreya and Ananda went together into a valley of Mount Chakravala, 
and according to Chitto-shastra, compiled them there.” 


1 Readers interested in the Mahayana doctrines are referred to the article, ‘“‘Outline of the Maha- 


yana as Taught by Buddha,”’ in our late December issue. 
2 
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But the most important part of the article is naturally the doctrinal 
exposition which the writer introduces with the prefatory sentence: 

“T shall use the Buddha Shakyaimuni’s teaching as the warp, and 
the Tendai’s doctrine as the woof, and so produce a beautiful sample 
of the sacred teachings of the Buddha. 

“The Law of our Lord, the Buddha, is not a natural science or a 
religion, but a doctrine of enlightenment; and the object of it is to 
give rest to the restless, to point out the Master (the Inmost Man) to 
those that are blind and do not perceive their Original State. 

“Without deep meditation and a full understanding of the Doc- 
trine of Enlightenment, no one can attain to onement with the Master 
within. He that would know the spirit of the Good Law should not 
idle away his time in books and scriptures, nor fatten upon the thoughts 
of others, but should meditate upon his own state of life and conduct, 
closely guard his mind and senses, and learn who, in himself, is it that 
thinks and feels; this being the key that opens the gate which leads 
into the Path of Buddha. For he who does not suffer his mind to 
wander, but closely and incessantly watches himself, can, as it were, 
discover the great Path in his own right hand. He can fathom the 
nature of true peace of mind, and the very inmost spirit of the Buddha’s 
Leaching o cr oae 

“Obrethren! Open your eyes and look! Why are we here? With 
the sky above and the earth beneath us? Why do we behold about us 
the innumerable phenomena of Nature? Are they not the reflex 
images of our thoughts? Are not we the creators of these things; of 
the whole? Where is the God-Creator if not within us? 

“The six roots (eyes, ears, nose, tongue, body, and thought) meet 
the six objects (form, sound, smell, taste, touch, and things), and behold, 
creation! The eye meets form, and knowledge or perception results; 
the eye has no self or another principle; the form has nothing that can 
be taken or rejected; and the knowledge or perception has no birth nor 
death. Dear reader, think deeply. 

“O brethren, hearken unto me! These are the voices of the images 
of our thoughts; sounds of every description, inanimate, animal, human. 
They are all heard by the action of our Innermost Mind. They are 
not the work of any extra-human, extra-cosmic god. The ear cannot 
hear; sound is not harmonious or inharmonious; knowledge or percep- 
tion is not learned or unlearned. Dear reader, think deeply. 

‘“‘O brethren, inhale the air about you! Is it fragrant or foul? 
Then, it is your mind that makes it so. No creator, no god makes 
it so; but your mind. The nose meets an odour, and knowledge or 
perception results. The nose is neither fragrant nor foul; the odour 
is neither this nor that; the knowledge or perception is neither trans- 
migration nor Nirvana. Dear reader, think deeply. 

“QO brethren, consider your tongue. Why does it taste and speak? 
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Does a god make it taste and speak? Are not the taste and the speech 
the results of the mind? The tongue meets the object, and knowledge 
or perception is the result. Naturally there is nothing good or bad in 
the tongue; the object of taste is neither knowledge nor ignorance; 
and knowledge or perception is neither existence nor non-existence. 
Dear reader, think deeply. 

“OQ brethren, look at your body! Why does it feel? Why does it 
work? Isit of a god or of the mind? The body meets an object, and 
the sense of touch arises. The sense of touch arises when the mind is 
with the body. The body is neither past nor present; the object of 
touch is neither present nor future; and there are no temporal names 
of men and Buddhas. Dear reader, think deeply. 

“OQ brethren, consider your thought! Why are there thoughts, 
imaginings, guessings, and considerings? Are they of a god, or of 
your mind? When the light of the mind joins the thought, we call 
that ‘thinking. When the thought joins external objects, the know- 
ledge of thought or mind arises. Naturally, the thought-root itself 
does not move nor rest; the external objects are neither good nor bad; 
and the knowledge of the thought-root is neither just nor unjust. Dear 
reader, think deeply. 

“We should zof say that the objects about us, be they small or 
large, are within or without our mind. All living beings about us are 
equal from eternity, let them differ ever so much in sex, station, and 
knowledge; not one should be loved or hated above another; and no 
distinction should be made between self and neighbour. To grasp the 
fact that the six roots (the five organs of sense and the thought) are at 
onement with the One Mind, and are, therefore, naught but the One Self- 
conscious Mind, is the surest way to attain unto the state of Buddhahood. 

“The actions apparent in the six roots are the various lights from 
the One Mind, and the objects of the six roots are Its images. He 
who is free from every outside state and bond, such as superstition, 
priest, church, saviour, and god, and who, therefore, enjoys real free- 
dom of mind, is a Great Man, for he has attained unto the wisdom and 
perception of Buddhahood. . . . And he that aims at the attain- 
ment of this onement with that Inmost Mind is called a disciple of the 
Buddha. But he whose thoughts are not centred for this aim is igno- 
rant. The chief end in view of the Buddha-teaching is the dispersion 
of the darkness of ignorance and the attainment of enlightenment. 

“To know the Mind as it is in itself, is to know and understand the 
secrets of Nature. Ignorance of what the Mind is in itself causes con- 
fusion, so that the objects of sense seem to be independent of the 
Mind; and in this way is the understanding of their real nature frus- 
trated. And the attainment of enlightenment, through the dispersion 
of the darkness of ignorance, is at the same time the knowledge and 
perception of the Mind as it is; the attainment of universal wisdom.” 
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The scholastic industry of the West has ever been more busied 
in the endeavour to ferret out surface contradictions and inconsistencies 
in the sacred books than to reconcile inconsistencies by trying to arrive 
at the true nature of the problem to be solved. The following para- 
graph shows the right attitude of mind of the real student in the case 
of Buddhism. 

“The Buddha Shakyamuni gave us the great Pitaka, which con- 
sists of some five thousand volumes, and which was given in the course 
of about fifty years. In this His teaching varies greatly; here it is thus 
and there itis thus. ‘I have,’ said He, ‘preached, I now preach, and I 
shall preach to you the Supreme Doctrine of the Lotus of the Good 
Law.’ But, in His last hours, when about to pass into the full Nirvana, 
He said: ‘From the dawn of my initiation to the sunset of my Nirvana, 
I have not preached a word.’ And why did He say this? If we look 
at the matter from a mental point of view, oral preaching is not real 
preaching; the sermon of a whole day equals silence, but a sermon of 
good deeds may be effective. The Law of Mind is indeed unutterable; © 
it cannot be described by words, try we ever so hard. It eludes our 
best and strongest efforts. It lacks a mundane name. Our Lord, the 
Buddha, said: ‘I have not preached it.’ And, ‘It is beyond the sphere 
of human word, thought, and imagination.’ To speak of the Law of 
Mind is like trying to paint the air; as in itself the air is free and void 
of every obstacle, so is also the Mind. The Mind is free from every 
hindrance; it is not graspable. And as this is its nature, it naturally 
is not to be fully expressed.” 

The interesting exposition of the learned and pious Zitsuzen 
Ashitsu concludes with repeated insistence on the difference between 
the dead-letter following of texts and the true comprehension of the 
real teaching of the Buddha. 

‘As the scriptures were preached by the Buddha in a state of 
enlightenment, they contain many degrees of teaching, high and low, 
deep and superficial, adapted to the reader’s state of intelligence, or 
his degree of meditation and comprehension. If a man’s mind is in 
the Path and in harmony with the Buddha’s mind, the scriptures seem 
to be preached by himself, rather than by the Buddha. 

“If we cling to the literal scriptures, we are evidently in a state in 
which the true meaning of the Stitra is foreign to us, and in which 
confusion and passion fetter us. The sage regards the scriptures as 
guide-posts towards the Path of Mind; when he has found and entered 
that Path, he needs them no longer. 

“Tt was said of old: ‘All the Stitras are nothing but fingers that 
point out the shining moon.’ When once we see the moon, pointers 
are no longer necessary. If we adhere to the literal sense of the 
Sitras, and their commentaries and interpretations, we miss the spiri- 
tual sense, and we grow old and die in darkness. We are then exoteric 
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disciples of the Buddha, instead of esoteric. Without the spiritual 
sense we can never understand the Good Law.” 

Theosophical readers will be struck with the similarity of the ideas 
in this article and in many of their own publications. The Secret 
Doctrine in the nature of things cannot be revealed. Real knowledge 
of the truths of man’s spiritual nature cannot be communicated to the 
first comer, simply because he cannot understand them. We each 
must grow into this knowledge by living the life of spiritual aspiration 
and wise behaviour laid down in the sacred books. When we speak of 
the Secret Doctrine we do not mean a written system of cosmogenesis 
and anthropogenesis; when we mention the Esoteric Philosophy we do 
not refer to a treatise. The theosophical life and study furnish us with 
a method of investigation rather than with a formulated creed or doc- 
trine; it is a living means of knowledge that can be applied in every 
direction, and to every realm of human thought with which the student 
has contact. 

In the above notice we have omitted references to the more pecu- 
liar views of the Tendai School and its selection of the Saddharma 
Pundarika as the scripture of all scriptures. In this world we can 
nowhere find pure knowledge, it is always mingled with ignorance, and 
there is no one of us who is free from prejudice and preconceived 
opinion, nevertheless the article under notice is one of the most lucid 
and helpful expositions of the real basis of Buddhism that we have 


encountered. 
G. R. S. M. 


Some Occult Cndications im Angent 
Astronomn. nn DERE 


HE subject-matter of this paper being almost solely of an astro- 
nomical nature, it might thence be inferred that its contents 
could have but little reference to Theosophy; but by the time the con- 
clusion is reached, it may be found that it has a very direct bearing 
upon the latter, more especially as it is one of the functions of the T. S. 
to investigate Aryan literature and ancient science. 

The particular branch of the latter here dealt with refers to the 
old-time astronomy, more particularly of the Hindfs, and it has been 
truly said that: 

[It] forms one of the most curious problems which the history of science pre- 
sents, and one which, notwithstanding much discussion, still continues involved in 
uncertainty. . . . The difficulty the problem presents is the determination of the 
sources whence this science originated, and the epoch of its existence—the ques- 
tion whether it was created by the people who now blindly follow its precepts 
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without understanding its principles, or was communicated to them by another 
race of a more original genius through channels with which we are unacquainted.! 

In the cases of other ancient nations, such as the Peruvians and the 
Aztecs, who are said to have made considerable advances in astronomy, 
the available data for determining what was the extent of their attain- 
ments are very meagre. But it is otherwise with the Hindts, because 
in their case we have certain books, in which the system used is re- 
duced to written form, and our scholars are accordingly in possession 
of at least a portion of the tables and precepts from which they calcu- 
late the positions of the planets, the changes of the moon, eclipses, 
and other phenomena of the heavens and the celestial bodies. Such 
are the Zirvalore Tables, which were brought from India by Le Gentil 
when he went there to observe the transit of Venus in 1761, and which 
were published in The Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, and The Tables 
of Chrisnabonram, obtained in Siam by De la Loubére at the close of the 
preceding century.? But though these are interesting for many reasons, 
the work we shall particularly deal with is that known as Zhe Surya 
Siddhanta, which is said to be the oldest work on the science at present 
extant.’ 

It has been asserted that the Indians borrowed their astronomy from 
the Greeks, or the Chaldeans, or both.’ But this is not so, for we are in 
a position to test this supposition, as we have the tables of the Alexan- 
drian Greeks—of Hipparchus and of Ptolemy, as well as those of the 
Arabian astronomer Nassir Eddin, the Persian Ulugh Beg, and the 
ephemerides and calculations used by the Chaldzeans, as these last 
have been resurrected from the buried tile-libraries of those ruins 
which were once the great city of Babylon;® so that we can to-day 
repeat many of the astronomical operations which were performed by 
the astrologers, the soothsayers, and the observers of times, who in 
those days outwatched the stars that shone above the moonlit plains of 
Chaldza, from their observatory on the summit of the ‘‘cloud-encom- 
passed Bel.” * And it results from the comparison of these with the Hindt 
mathematical books, that they exhibit no particular resemblance to the 
Indian data, so that the Hindtis borrowed nothing from their neighbours.’ 

The oriental mind is cast in a different mould from ours, and hence 
their whole method in science is radically different, so that we are in 
no way surprised to find both the method and numerical values, as em- 
ployed in their computations, characterized by originality in form and 
application. But— 


1 Cyel. Brit., ninth edition, art. “‘ Astronomy.” 
2 Jbrd., eighth edition, loc. cit.; cf. The Secret Doctrine, i. 666, 667, 0.€.; 728, 729, ”.€. 

3 The Secret Doctrine, ii. 309 note, 312, 0.¢.; 324 note, 326, n.e. 

4 Cyel. Brit., ninth edition, Joc. czt. 

5 Astronomisches aus Babylon, by Epping and Strassmeyer. 

6 The Secret Doctrine, ii. 693, 0.€.; 732, 2.e.; cf. Draper’s Conflict of Religion and Science, p. 11, 
and Milner’s Gallery of Nature, p. 2. 

1 The Secret Doctrine, i. 650, 0.€.; 723, 1.e. 
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However high an opinion of their knowledge we may form from an examina- 
tion of their Astronomy, we cannot suppose them ever to have possessed that great 
array of instruments which distinguishes our modern observatories, and which is 
the product of simultaneous progress in various arts, nor could they have possessed 
that genius for discovery which has hitherto seemed to belong exclusively to 
Europe, and which, supplying the place of time, causes the rapid progress of 
science and of human intelligence. If the Asiatics have been powerful, learned, 
and wise, it is power and time which have produced their merit and success of all 
kinds. Power has founded or destroyed their empires; now it has erected edifices 
imposing by their bulk, now it has reduced them to venerable ruins; and while 
these vicissitudes alternate] with each other, patience accumulated knowledge, 
and prolonged experience produced wisdom.! 

Thus much for the history of Hindt astronomy in general; and now 
as to that which more particularly concerns the book we are dealing with: 

Of the five principal Siddhantas (treatises on astronomy and celestial mathe- 
matics), namely, Zhe Sirya Siddhdnta, The Pulish Siddhanta, The Romaka Siddh- 
dnta, The Vasishtha Siddhanta, and The Brahma Siddhénta, mentioned by Varadha 
Mihira in his 2rihat Samhita, only the first has been translated into English, and 
that by a Christian missionary some half a century ago. As far as our knowledge 
goes, the others have neither been translated into English, nor published in the 
original. Zhe Surya Siddhauta, like all the ancient Sanskrit works, has the mathe- 
matical tables, formule, and calculations all in verse; and some of the astronomical 
truths so ingeniously demonstrated are yet so briefly described that it is not to be 
wondered at if the missionary, unable to understand, has now and then expressed 
his dislike at what he thinks its superstitions and inconsistent passages.? 

The Surya Siddanta, like the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Puranas, 
and. many other Aryan works, has a history whose origin is lost in the 
night of time, and has that mythical appearance common to such 
works of occult genesis. For it is said to have been narrated by a 
person created out of Strya, the Sun, and dy Strya himself, to 
Moidanav, of Ceylon, who flourished in the Treté Yuga. If it could 
be so old, not less than about a million years have passed since the 
time of its first narration. The annotator Ranganath, finished his 
annotation of this book in A.D. 1505, when the Emperor Jehangir was 
on the throne of Hindostan; and, as noticed, the astronomer Varaha 
Mihira mentions it some 1400 years ago, so that there is evidence 
enough of its antiquity—a point of consequence, as will be seen in the 
sequel hereto, for Varaha Mihira is a name well known to the critics of 
Indian history and science. 

The Stirya Siddhanta contains fourteen chapters, dealing with the 
art of calculating the mean and apparent places of the planets, eclipses 
of the sun and moon, and their theory, the conjunctions of the planets, 
the rising and setting of the celestial bodies, the lunar theory, astro- 
theology, and the philosophy of time. In reference to the last subject, 
it gives the various cycles of time, as they are seen in /szs U/nveiled® 


1 The Secret Doctrine, i. 660, 0.€.; 724, n.e., quoted from Bailly. 
2J. C. Dev, in The Theosophist, Nov., 1888, pp. 98-100. 
8 i, 32. 
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and Zhe Secret Doctrine;1 and of one of these cycles, namely, that of 
the Mahayuga (a Sanskrit term meaning ‘‘great period”’), it is said that 
it contains the /east common multiple of the planetary periodic times— 
that is, it is the shortest time in which they all return to the same part 
of the heavens with the sun, after having once been conjoined with 
him in longitude.2. Upon this it is remarked by Godfrey Higgins 
that: 

This long period they probably supposed would include all the cyclical motions 
of the sun and moon, and, perhaps, of the planets also. 

How much supposition there might be in the case, we shall further 
see, as it is proposed to make an examination of this period; which is 
the principal object of the present notes. 

Before proceeding further, it may be as well to describe briefly, for 
the benefit of those who may not be very conversant with the subject 
in general, what it is that constitutes an astronomical cycle, and the 
manner in which the ancients treated such data. A cycle, then, is a 
period of time which brings back the date upon which some noticeable 
phenomenon of the skies is seen to take place, one of the shortest 
being the lunar month of twenty-nine days and nearly thirteen hours, 
which is the period from one new moon to the next. Thus, the Chal- 
dzeans had a cycle which they called the Saros, consisting of eighteen 
years and eleven days,’ which being added to the date of any lunar 
eclipse gave the date of its next occurrence; and Meton the Athenian 
is claimed by some as the inventor of another of nineteen years, in 
which the new moon returns upon the same day of the week.’ There 
was also a period of 608 years, called the Great Naros,® which brought 
in the solar year and the lunar month; and so of many similar cycles 
for different purposes. The ancient systems of astronomy known to 
us appear to have consisted very largely of such calculations, which 
indeed are those that most naturally suggest themselves; for when 
once the idea has been grasped that the varied appearances of the 
heavenly bodies are feriodic in their nature, there follows the system of 
noting the date when, for instance, several of the planets are seen close 
together in the sky, in order that the time which elapses before the 
same conjunction recurs may be duly observed, and so enable the 
observers to predict its succeeding occurrences. Such observations, as 
far as we know their history, appear to have been largely the work of 
the priests and other mystic students, and therefore, seeing what is the 
probable origin of these and the resulting cyclic symbols, it is no evi- 
dence of sagacity on the part of modern archeologists and antiquarians 


1 ii. 68, 69, 0.€.3 72, 73, %.€. 

2 What ts Theosophy ? by W. R. Old, p. 28, note. 

8 Anacalypsts, i. 234 (Burns’ edition). 

4 Ferguson’s Astronomy, vol. i. art. 320. 

5 Lardner’s Museum of Science and Art, v. 157, art. 79; but cf. Anacalypsts, i. 221, note, where it is 
supposed to be of Indian origin. 

6 Anacalypsts, i. 235 et seg., and The Secret Doctrine, ii. 619, 0.€.; 655, ”.€. 
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that they see so little in the mysterious figures of the Egyptian and 
Indian temples, and are content with the merely astronomical refer- 
ence, as has been notably the case with Volney, Dupuis, and other advo- 
cates of heliolatry. To such it has always seemed an evidence of the 
childish foolishness of the ancients that they should have gone to so 
great pains to record such simple natural numbers; whereas those 
same numbers, so far from being the sole object of the myths, symbols, 
and images, were but a small part of them; and, being more or less 
easily penetrable, might not inaptly serve to baffle the unspiritual en- 
quirer by supplying an interpretation in keeping with his ideas, so that 
he would then look no further.t. In consequence, we find the various 
astronomical cycles concealed in the legends in many ways, for instance, 
under the names of personages who figure in the various religious 
books, as in the case of the woman Hagar, the arithmetical value of 
whose name in Hebrew is 235, the number of lunations in the Metonic 
cycle. In the Book of Daniel,’ there is mention made of 2,300 days, 
which, by the prophetic measure of time, represent that number of 
years. And, when we try to discover what this may mean, when 
‘‘understood by books’’® (to use Daniel’s expression), we find that in 
2,300 calendar or Julian years all but seventeen days, there is a com- 
plete number of lunations and tropical years, and this argues that who- 
ever wrote the Book of Daniel knew the length of the year within a 
few seconds of the value it had in the time when that book is supposed 
to have been written, or its events to have occurred,® as well as a very 
close approximation to the value of the moon’s tropical, anomalistic, 
and Draconic periods. Similarly, we have the mystic letters IHS, 
which are seen upon modern tombstones, and are said to be the mono- 
gram of Jesus Christ—at least, so our clerics tell us; and they explain 
it to represent the three Latin words Jesus hominum salvator. But, if 
we are to believe those early writers upon such matters who probably 
knew the sundry esoteric meanings of these three letters, we shall 
reach a very different result; for the Greek letters which are used in 
place of the Enylish IHS are YHS, which are written on the inside of 
the roof of the cathedral of St. Albans, in Roman letters elsewhere, 
and in every kind of letters in the churches of Italy.’ Now the numeri- 
cal equivalent of these three letters, according to the ancient usage of 
employing the letters of the alphabet as numerals, is found to be 608, 
which is the number of years in the Great Naros or cycle of the sun 
and moon. And it is found that, if we take 608 years of 365 days and 


1 The Secret Docirine, ii. 617, 0.€.; 653, 1.€. 

2 [bid., ii. 76, 0.€.; 80, 2.€. 

8 viii. 14. 

4 The Secret Doctrine, ii. 619, 0.€.; 655, ”.€. 

5 Dantel, ix. 2. 

6 [bid., i. 4,17, 20. This refers to the 6th century B.c., and I have verified the numbers. C/. also 
Conflict of Religion and Science, p. 13. 

7 Anacalypsts, i. 255. 
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six hours, as the year was estimated by Calippus and Sosigenes, we get 
222,072 days; from which deducting the two odd days as calendar error, 
and dividing the remaining 222,070 days by 608, we get as the quotient 
365d. 5h. 55m. 158., which is the length of the year as it was used in 
the second century de/ore Christ, as we find by the almagest.t Further, 
if we divide the same number of days by the whole number of luna- 
tions, 7,520, we shall have 29d. 12h. 44m. 3s., which is 0 a second the 
length of the lunar synodic period.2 But the number 608 or 600 also 
corresponds to the Greek word Phcenix, the name of a fabulous bird 
which was supposed to recover its youth every six centuries on the 
altar of Heliopolis in Egypt, by means of fire or the primordial prin- 
ciple of life, and had an esoteric reference to the law of reincarnation; 
for the word Phenu or Phenix is the equivalent of “eternity.”* Thus, 
the IHS is avery appropriate symbol to place upon a tomb, for it means 
reincarnation and eternal life, though the people who place it there 
may not know this inner meaning. That it was not merely with the 
intent to commemorate astronomical periods that such mystical and 
recondite symbols were used, is evident, for, as noted, the cyclic nature 
of these periods had, in common with the types chosen to represent 
them, the most arcane significance. The Phoenix was, for those who 
could fully comprehend its various meanings, among other things a 
representation of the perpetual formation, destruction, and re-forma- 
tion of worlds, as they emerge from their quiescent invisible state, 
come to their material completion, and pass back into the Pralaya; 
just as we have seen that it was also a symbol of the human spirit, 
which, after living its lifein matter, passes through the seeming annihi- 
lation called death, only in order that it may go through other suc- 
cessive cycles of activity. The reason such meanings have not always 
been generally known, may perhaps to some extent be surmised from 
the remarks of the Roman historian Censorinus, who, in speaking of 
these hidden numbers and their meanings, makes use of such dubious 
expressions as ‘‘7f is not mine to say; but what I have read in Varro, 
that will I not withhold.’* From considerations such as these, the 
freethinking and rationalistic Godfrey Higgins, whom no one will 
accuse of any Theosophic leanings, comes to the conclusion that, as he 
says: 

It is evident ¢here was a secret science possessed somewhere, which must have 
been guarded with the most solemn oaths, and though I may be laughed at by 
those who enquire not deeply into the origin of things for saying it, yet I cannot 
help suspecting there is still a secret doctrine, known only in the deep recesses, the 
crypts, of 7hzdbel, St. Peter’s, and the Cremlin.® 


1 Bell’s Elements of Astronomey, p. 372. 

2 I have not seen this published elsewhere.—S. S. 

3 Anacalypsts, i. 311, and The Secret Doctrine, ii. 617, 0.€.; 653, 1.¢. 

4 Cap. xvii 7 fine, quoted in Anacalypsts, i. 275. The italics are mine.—S. S. 

5 Anacalypsts, i. 275; [sts Unvetled, ti. 16; refer to The Secret Doctrine, i. xxxvi. 0.¢.; 19, 2.e.; and 
for Mahatmas see /sts Unvertled, i. 214. 
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These words of the learned Mr. Higgins were written in the early 
part of the present century; but the latter-day students of Gnostic 
Theosophy and the teachings of the Central Asian Mahatmas will know 
to what he and the authorities he quotes thus more or less blindly refer. 

Those who observed the solar, lunar and planetary cycles, seeing 
that the mechanism of the heavens was explicable by such means, 
and that one longer cycle frequently included other smaller ones (as in 
the case of the Naros and its 7,520 lunar periods) came to the idea that 
there must be a grand cycle of the whole system, in which every 
periodical inequality would be included; and consequently that at the 
beginning and end of such a period, or Great Year of the Cosmos, 
there would be found a general conjunction of the sun and all the 
planets—that is, they would all occupy the same point in the heavens 
aniong the stars. From what we can gather concerning the ideas held 
in past times, this seems to have been a favourite speculation among 
the mystical ancients, for in Scipio’s dream, as it is related by Cicero, 
the phantom of his illustrious grandfather is made to speak of such an 
entire return of all the stars and planets to some original position 
which they had at one time occupied, as being the complete revolution 
of the universal Annus Magnus; and the phantom adds, ‘but I must 
acquaint you that not one-twentieth part of that great year has yet 
been accomplished.” Necessarily, seeing how diverse and numerous 
are the movements to be thus equated, and that it is the greatest 
common multiple of them all which is sought, the cycle would extend 
over an immense length of time, comprising many millions of years. 
Such a cycle is the Brahmanical Kalpa;*? but the /east common multiple 
of the major periods involved would also produce a general conjunc- 
tion of all the planets, though less perfect than the former; and this 
lesser multiple is the Mahayuga referred to in Zhe Surya Siddhanta, 
which extends over some 4,320,000 years. The difficulties of applying 
any satisfactory test as to the value of such a period are many; and, 
in fact, until quite recent years, they were to all appearance insuper- 
able, because our planetary tables were not, in spite of all the united 
intellectual efforts and mechanical aids employed by the greatest 
Western astronomers, sufficiently exact to enable us to ascend or 
descend the stream of time to so great a distance, and thus to say 
definitely what positions the sun and planets would then occupy. But 
it may be shown that, within certain assignable limits, this can now 
be done. 

Given a definite period or date, we can say whether or not the 
planets occupied any assigned position at that time, provided the date 
is not too remote for our tables to be depended upon. Naturally, these 
limits depend largely on the length of time which intervenes between 
the present century and that for which we are to compute; and our 


1 Telrabiblos, p. 8 note, also addenda. Ashmand’s translation. 2 Theosophist, ioc. cit. 
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uncertainty as to the exact places occupied by the planets at a far- 
distant epoch, increases directly as the interval, but is limited by the 
known errors of the tables. And even if the exact date or length of 
the period is not exactly given, but is confined within certain very 
narrow limits relatively to the whole period, and there appears upon 
examination to be a probability of a general conjunction at some date 
not much different from the one under consideration, we can easily 
determine thence the true date of the position in question—particularly 
as, where ‘‘occult” cycles are to be dealt with, we are not left entirely 
without a guide as to the most probable corrections... This will be 
attempted in regard to the Mahayuga, by aid of our present nearly 
perfect planetary tables—as they would appear to be, judging by the 
result of this proceeding—but the same thing could not have been 
done by the Indians, the Greeks, the Arabs, or the Persians, with their 
tables above referred to, without having forced these into accord with 
the supposed conjunction by altering their mean motions. This it will 
be found was evidently not done, since we have those tables and can 
prove this point accordingly. 

The above deals with the state of the case when the true dimen- 
sions of the cycle are already nearly known; but if its value were 
totally wxknown, which our computers have always supposed to be the 
case, the difficulty becomes insuperable, even with the best aids we 
have. At least, such is the state of matters if we are to accept the 
opinions of certain ancient writers of the Western world, for these 
have given a point-blank denial as to the possibility of making a calcu- 
lation of value in obtaining the ¢rwe length of such a period when its 
approximate length is unknown; and this is borne out by their own 
calculations regarding the “Ice Ages” of Geology.” Thus Claudius 
Ptolemy, an astronomer who flourished at Alexandria in the second 
century of the Christian era, says: 

For an entire return of all the heavenly bodies to the exact situation in which 
they have once stood with regard to the earth w7// never take place; or, at least, not 
in any period determinable by human calculation, whatever vain attempts may be 
made to acquire such uvatlainable knowledge.’ 

We might reasonably doubt the correctness of so dogmatic an 
assertion, seeing that the science of Ptolemy’s day was very imperfect; 
but in our own times Mr. R. A. Proctor leads us to the inference that 
there never could occur such a conjunction, owing to the planetary 
periods being “incommensurable,” and so not having any common 
multiple, though he does not altogether deny such a_ possibility.’ 
Laplace, however, tried to discover such a multiple as the one we are 
discussing; but he failed lamentably, as he supposed it might extend 


1 Cf, The Secret Doctrine, i. 36, 0.€.; 68, 7.€. 

2 The Secret Doctrine, ii. 695, 778 note, 0.e.; 735, 823 note, 7.é. 
8 Tetrabtiblos, loc. cit. The italics are mine.—S. S. 

4 Saturn and his System, p. 142, and note. 
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over a duration of 17,000,000 years—a time fourfold greater than the 
Mahayuga—and no value has been set upon his calculation; the omis- 
sion of the planet Neptune, unknown to Europeans in Laplace’s time, 
is fatal to the acceptance of his speculative effort. To this we may 
add, that if anyone will take the various sets of our planetary tables, 
as, for instance, those of Von Lindenau, Delambré, and Leverrier, and 
will calculate from them the places of the sun and other bodies for, let 
us say, about 100,000 years from the present date, or only about one- 
fortieth part of the Indian cycle, they will find such great discordances 
in the results as will at once point out the justice of Ptolemy’s opinion. 
S. STUART. 
(To be concluded.) 


Peace. 
avtn 2otly » evtoAi) 7 eu), iva ayamare aAyAovs. 
This is my commandment, that ye love one another.—7he Gospel according to 
John, xv. 12. 
OME months ago I was seeking a gift for a friend and stumbled 
upon a quaint piece of pottery with a quainter inscription upon it. 
The words were so strange that they refused to leave the memory and 
have whispered and reéchoed themselves in my mind ever since. Who 
wrote them I know not, and care not, for Truth is no respecter of persons 
and may speak through any mouth when the inner ear is once strained 
to catch the tones of her voice. And thus she silently spoke to me 
from the belly of a pot. 


In the name of God, the compassionate, the merciful ! 
Say I seek refuge with the Lord of man, 

From the malice of the lurking whisperer, 

From the genit and mankind. 


“In the name of God, the compassionate, the merciful!’ Hounded 
down and pursued, harried and chased, hemmed round with the pitiless 
powers of Chaos, with the mocking illusions of misunderstood ideals, 
with the bitter persecution of deluded mankind, the human soul in 
agony cries aloud to the silent Self: ‘‘In the name of God—by the 
power of the Highest Self, of that which I really am—of God, the 
compassionate, the merciful, Iinvoke thee ** * .” . 

And the Fire blazes up on the hearth of the heart, a tone, steady, 
deathless flame, purifying all things, eternal, wise, compassionate, not 
to be quenched by the wild waves of Chaos, not to be shaken by the 
fierce storm-winds of human passion. 

“Say I seek refuge with the Lord of man”—with the changeless 
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one, the master of all that was and is and will be. And the many 
voices of the Fire say, ‘‘Come unto us for we are one with thee—peace 
be unto thee!” 

And from what does the soul take refuge? ‘From the malice of the 
lurking whisperer’’—from the malicious tempters within, the whispered 
allurements, ambitions, desires, hates, sensuous and mental promptings 
to self-gratification, ‘‘that, subtle and insidious, creep unasked within 
the soul’s bright shrine.’’ From these false voices of the Great Illusion, 
the soul takes refuge with the Lord of man, the Self that is in the hearts 
of all. 

These are voices of the lurking whisperer within, the most insidious 
of our foes. But there is another lurking whisperer, many of them. 
All of us at some time or other have to plead guilty to the charge of 
privately and secretly implanting unkind thoughts in others against 
some fellow-soul, in fostering doubts, in spreading gossip, in retailing 
scandal; we have become lurking whisperers ourselves. Well it is if 
the soul that we have singled out as the object of our whispers is 
experienced enough to take refuge with the Lord of man, for otherwise 
it may be that despair of human kind may seize it by the heart. 

Those of us who believe in Masters and in Occultism should 
remember that ‘‘yearly ceremony which is open to all neophytes who 
are prepared for it,’ and strive to prepare ourselves for it by closing 
our ears to the lurking whisperer and shutting our mouths lest they 
should lend their service to its malice. For when once that ceremony 
or rather sacrament is shared in— 

‘All weapons of defence and offence are given up; all weapons of 
mind and heart, and brain, and spirit. Never again can another man 
be regarded as a person who can be criticized and condemned, never 
again can the neophyte raise his voice in self-defence or excuse. From 
that ceremony he returns into the world as helpless, as unprotected, as 
a new-born child.”’? 

“Tseek refuge . . . fromthe genii.” It is difficult to say what 
this quite means. There are so many elemental forces in nature, so 
many classes of nature-powers, that no mere student can presume to 
treat of the matter with real intelligence. The most terrible of these, 
in my opinion, are those cosmic elementals fed by the false conceptions, 
sectarian and national hopes and fears, loves and hates, of humanity. 
The gods of battle and wrath to whom nations pray in their conflicts, 
the gods of bigoted theologians and fanatical religionists—all these are 
fed by men, wax fat and prosper. The pantheon of the Greek and 
Roman world was in sorry plight when the Emperor Julian saw his 
vision of the poor, starved gods with Zeus at their head, for the people 
no longer sent them their worship and offerings. So with the gods of 
the populace in Egypt, and perchance with the Devas of the many in 
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India. But Jehovah, god of battles in the West, is still fat and well- 
liking, I fear. 

And so lower down in the scale there are genii, of the little world 
as well as of the great world, forces colourless in themselves, but 
reflecting the thoughts and passions of man and of men. Let us but 
refrain from supplying them with vehicles to ride upon and they will 
stay peacefully in their proper regions and not compass and burden the 
earth. From all such the human soul takes refuge in that peace which 
the Light of the Lord of man can alone give. 

Finally it takes refuge ‘‘from mankind’”—from the dark shadows 
of its fellow-souls—for it is through the shadows of the lower nature 
in man that the lurking whisperer and the genii work. More fiendish 
forces can be let loose on this earth by man and through man than 
through anything else in nature, for the highest and the lowest are in 
him and act through him; he is the turning point, the balance. 

Poor soul of man that it can find no rest in this stormy sea of life, 
a spectacle to move the very immortals to tears; an outcast, an exile! 
And yet how wonderful it is that this soul, did it but know it, carries 
in its heart its own salvation. All is dark to it, all in fierce war upon 
it, because it fears to let the Light stream through itself. It fears even 
itself, because it fears its Self. Fears the Light and thus prevents that 
Light from streaming through its nature, and so, irradiating the darkness 
of Chaos, reveal to it the countless fellow-lights shining therein. For 
that Light is “the Light of all lights that are in the boundless Light.” 

Once the soul senses the Unity, then there is no difference; never 
again can another be criticized or condemned, never again can another 
inflict pain. Peace has come to the pilgrim, peace that no man can 
take away, though the body be tortured with every refinement of cruelty, 
though the soul be outraged, and fair fame, as men count fame, be torn 
to shreds by the servants of the Whisperer. 

And what do we who set before us Theosophy as our ideal, propose 
to do, if it be not to bring this peace to as many as we can; to point 
out the way to others though we may be long denied the privilege of 
reaching the goal ourselves? Ido not mean that we of the Theosophical 
Society should go in for that mistaken and pernicious habit of ‘‘saving 
souls” which warps the nature and misdirects the efforts of so many in 
the West. ‘Saving souls” is, to my mind, a synonym of offensively 
thrusting one’s own crude notions down the throat of another even 
though that other be choked in the process. The soul must of itself 
turn joyfully and willingly to the Light in its own way, and not be 
officiously clubbed into staring at some guttering rushlight of man’s 
devising. Nature will do what clubbing is necessary, and can manage 
her own affairs without our meddling and its inevitable muddling. The 
wiser course is to strive for peace, for providing the best conditions for 
nature to work on in, and for the Witness to watch the play of the 
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karmic shuttle as it shoots the woof of the present across the warp of 
the past and future. 

If we look around us to-day at the latter end of the nineteenth 
century of the Christian era what a sorrowful sight meets our gaze. 
Europe armed to the teeth, labour and capital in opposite camps fighting 
in a death struggle, sect ranged against sect, belief against unbelief, 
science opposed to religion, drink and prostitution rampant, dynamite 
outrages and lynching, divorce and criminal courts turned into theatres 
to gratify the prurient and morbid curiosity of the “unemployed” of 
society, while the “unemployed” of the workers starve in helpless 
misery, female harlots (when discovered) hounded from society, male 
harlots (though notorious for their lechery) welcomed with opened arms 
by the same fickle elemental entity, and so on wsgue ad nauseam. We 
strive hard in the leading Western nations to keep up an outward 
respectability, but inside all is rotten. War and outrage, strife and 
struggle—and we stare in helpless bewilderment at the words of the 
great Master of Western nations: ‘‘This is my commandment, that ye 
love one another.” ‘True these words were addressed by a Master to 
a small group of disciples, a nucleus, who were to carry the gospel of 
peace to the world, words addressed to those who had ears to hear. 
In this they have failed, like so many other such bodies of disciples 
have failed. They failed from within not from without. Oh! the pity 
of it all; again and again a Master groups together a nucleus, again 
and again it disintegrates, and always because peace was not among 
its members. ‘This is the one absolutely necessary condition; if there 
be one man absolutely at peace with himself, he becomes a centre 
through which streams the great peace of the Lodge, in measure pro- 
portioned to his purity and wisdom; if there be two men at absolute 
peace with each other, that force for harmony and truth is a hundredfold 
intensified; if three, a millionfold; and so with each additional member 
of the nucleus, the power of the nucleus is intensified in an ever- 
increasing geometrical progression. This does not mean that such 
men are at peace outwardly only, but at peace in every way, of one 
heart, and one mind. This is the ‘“‘Great Work,” the creation of a 
divine nucleus, a true exercise of the spiritual power of will and yoga, 
like as was accomplished when the ‘“‘Wondrous Being” was “‘created,” 
when the Immortals first incarnated in such of the early races of man- 
kind as were in purity and peace. That ‘‘creation” has never been 
and will never be destroyed, for that is the type, the Great Brotherhood, 
the Communion of Saints, the Eternal Lodge. We lesser men have 
to copy the type, and try to approximate to it. The Theosophical 
Society proposes to generate in itself such a nucleus of brotherhood, 
through which the Great Brotherhood can act. It does not say as much 
in its published official programme, for that would be to declare a belief 
in Masters as one of its fundamental tenets, whereas its only declared 
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creed is in brotherhood. Many members of the T. S. do not believe in 
Masters at all, many have a half-hearted shamefaced belief, some believe 
firmly as the inevitable consequence of their studies and aspirations, a 
few have definite knowledge on which to go—and by definite knowledge 
I mean a knowledge of the nature of Masters, not that such and such 
an individual they may have met is said to be an Adept. The highest 
ambition of the members of the T. S. is to form a nucleus of spiritual 
brotherhood, that is to say that such a nucleus should be vealized in the 
ranks of the T. S. as an actual fact, not as a pretence or illusion, and 
meanwhile that the zdea of brotherhood should be propagated as widely 
as tongue and pen can propagate it, and the “how” of it and why it 
must inevitably be without distinction of race, creed, caste, sex, or any 
other distinction. This is where the effort of the T. S. departs from the 
many other attempts; it strives to get men and women to rise superior 
to those great disintegrating forces that sink so deep into our human 
nature. 

We cannot do this by argument and controversy, by belauding our 
own race, or creed, or caste, or class, or sex, and remaining rigidly set 
and crystallized. We can only do it by striving for peace always. 
Make peace our watch-word and eliminate everything else that mars 
harmony. Mutual tolerance and forbearance, trying to establish those 
conditions which are necessary for the realization of brotherhood and 
unity, for only under such conditions can we obtain a vision of un- 
clouded truth and so attain to wisdom. A solitary student may do 
much in the way of gaining knowledge and experience of many things, 
but only in contact with his fellow-men can he gain a knowledge and 
experience of human nature and so of himself. If he excludes himself 
from humanity, he becomes unhuman. If he would learn to be a practr- 
cal occultist let him strive to establish such a nucleus in his own Lodge 
or Centre. A man can do little of himself, but a group of students 
devoted to the Sacred Science avd each other, wrapped in the mantle 
of peace, can do more than any of us has the least idea of. And so 
nucleus uniting with nucleus, grouping themselves round the master- 
nuclei, each in its proper place, duty and service, the ‘‘body of yoga” 
of the T. S. would grow into a magnificent organism so sensitive to 
every higher impulse that such a wonder should not have been seen on 
earth since the promise and possibility of it was viewed by the few in 
the early days of humanity. 

And what is the primary condition of yoga for the individual 
aspirant? Surely a quiet, steady, peaceful mind, the creation of such 
a state of peace within, that the ‘‘body of yoga” may knit together and 
grow strong, and not be shaken to pieces by the fierce passions and 
disruptions of the lower nature. Then it grows as an embryo in the 
spiritual womb created by will and yoga, a mind-born child! 


And if even in the case of the individual the results are so mar- 
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vellous and vast and unutterable, what think you would it be were a 
large body of individuals to unite in such a sacred work? The disciple 
gives birth to Azmse/f, travails in pains of labour, shaken to pieces with 
physical, mental and moral pain, racked and tortured, in order to keep 
the place of peace within calm and untouched by any pains without, so 
that he may give birth to his Se/f and rise again in his own progeny, 
twice-born and regenerated. 

Must not the Society also do the same; must it not suffer every 
assault and attack, every pain and anguish a body of men and women 
can suffer from without and within too from its own kamic elements, 
those men and women of its own body who do not understand and 
strive for some personal end or gratification, in order that in its inmost 
life there may be peace, a peace that will indeed pass understanding, for, 
when found, within its sheltering wings will be born the “Son of Man” 
through whom the whole race will be regenerated and so at last find 
peace. G. R. S. MEAD. 
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TRANSLATED BY B. K. 
(Continued from page 61.) 
XIV. 


UST as there is but one God, one substance, one universe, one law, 
| one life, so there is but one religion and one Church. 

Religion consists of four things which are one: 

i. The infinite object of faith—jod, ». 

ii. Faith, infinite like its object—he, 7. 

jii. The cult, which renders faith fertile—vau, ». 

iv. The people, believing and doing—he, 7. : 

The Church is the outward form of religion; religion creates the 
Church by manifesting itself outwardly, as jod produces he. 

The Church creates religion by rendering it manifest, the union of 
the two is represented by the cross +, and the power of the cross is 
poured out into the chalice (the second he). 

The Church subdivides itself into four things, indissoluble and 
inseparable: 

i. Ahead always the same according to the spirit, and consequently 
mysterious and divine—. 

ii. An invariable symbol—7. 

ili. A perpetual sacrifice—. 

iv. An infallible school of teaching—7r. 

The Church, like ourselves, has a spirit and a body. 

An incorruptible spirit and a corruptible body. 
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But the spirit thereof renews the body when the body decays. 

The present disease of which the visible body of the Roman 
Church is dying is spiritual anarchy. I have said it often enough in 
my works; but if my mother becomes leprous or infirm, is she the less 
my mother? 

Fear not that Rome will condemn me. I have already submitted 
my books to the official bodies in Paris, who, if necessary, will dictate 
its decisions to the Roman Church. Here is the answer: 

““We neither approve nor disapprove. Your books are neither 
heretical nor impious, they are er/ravagant.” 

Note that in theological jargon ‘‘extravagant”? does not mean 
“‘mad,’’ for a whole series of pontifical constitutions are called “‘ex- 
travagant,” which means that which wanders freely outside of the 
ordinary line—ev/ra-vagans. 

Re-read the main introduction to the second edition of my Dogme 
and you will understand me better. 

XV. 

MAN is four in one: spirit and soul, light and body. His soul is 
also quaternary: his thought, will, love, word—his active thought ,”, his 
passive and reactive will, 7, his love, }, his word, 7. Man is the syn- 
thesis of life in equilibrated substance. The one substance has four 
forms: active, », passive, 77, equilibrated, }, produced, 7. Become elemen- 
tary substance, hot, cold, moist and dry, it becomes fire, air, water, and 
earth, or to speak as do the moderns, oxygen, nitrogen (azo/ée), hydro- 
gen and carbon. But prior to all this it was light, and it remains 
always impregnated and alive with the universal light. 

The light is one and fourfold in its manifestations: it is active or 
passive, visible or latent. 

It is neither a fluid nor a vibration; it is the primordial substance 
real and living, having within itself the principle of its motion. 

Substance, the visibility, tangibility, etc., of which are only con- 
ditional accidents, substance of which one can only conceive even the 
hypothetically primitive molecules as aggregates and exterior modifi- 
cations, since every body has parts, since each part is a body and con- 
sequently divisible, etc., substance which is the perpetual result of its 
own productive force. A serpent which devours itself and which puts 
forth from itself. 

That which God creates eternally on the first day and even before 
the first day. 

For Genesis is not the history of the past, it is the revelation of 
the eternal work. 

The light is because God wills that it should be, and all things 
begin and end in it. 

God is the raison d’étre of the light; the light is the external mani- 
festation of the eternal Word of God. 
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The light is great with intelligence, and it gives birth to reason 
because it is fecundated by the spirit. 

The universal light is astral light in the stars, vital or magnetic 
light in the beings who produce the stars. 

It unites to each other all beings, because they all proceed from 
the light and live through it. 

It is in them neither a particular fluid, nor a special vibration, it is 
in each a particular mode of the universal living force. 

XVI. 

ABOVE all unities, or rather above all conceptions of unity, a 
necessary hypothesis forces us to admit the absolute and inconceivable 
unity—the beginning without beginning, the causeless cause; that 
which is self-existent, without being either being or one of the beings; 
the one without an equal and consequently without a second. Here 
all thought stops, all comparisons are blasphemies, all similes are idols. 
This terrible unknown has no name that we can spell out, for even the 
tetragram applies only to its conventional and hieroglyphic reflection. 
But itis aleph and tau, alpha and omega in all beings. Of Him we 
can affirm but one thing: He is 7x, Ehieh! He manifests Himself 
through a changeless wisdom and an ever-active intelligence. 

The harmony of this wisdom and this intelligence constitutes the 
supreme power, more than power; the very cause and reason of the 
power of the spiritual crown—the essence of the supreme royalty— 
Being-Truth-Reality-Reason-Justice—the Divinity. 

Now the divinity is one because it cannot be numbered, impersonal 
because it cannot be qualified or compared; entirely unutterable, en- 
tirely inconceivable in itself. All that is said of It is said of the idea 
one forms of It according to its works: an idea limited like ourselves, 
made in our own image and likeness, a phantom image of man magni- 
fied by a solar microscope. 

O luce qui mortalibus 
Lates inaccessa Deus ! 


Lo! we are beneath the awful cloud—let us bow down and adore, 
XVI. 


THE old Hermetic philosophers used to say that the universal 
substance in externalizing itself takes on three forms and three modes: 

i. The active and motion-producing form—Sulphur. 

(They did not mean by sulphur, the chemical element so-called.) 

ii. The passive and mobile form—Mercury. 

(This has nothing to do with ordinary quicksilver.) 

ili. The equilibrated or mixed form—Salt. 

(A fixed and undecomposable substance even though composed of — 
two forces.) 
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As for its modes, they are what they called the four elements, 
analogous, as already said, to oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen and carbon. 

Their basic principle was that the one substance becomes diversified 
by motion and takes on different appearances according to its polar 
angulations and attractions (each molecule of the one substance being 
magnetic and polarized like the worlds). 

They believed in perpetual motion, which is the supreme arcanum 
of physics, and thought with reason that by the artificial direction of 
natural forces, it was possible within a certain circle and according to a 
certain measure, to quicken or retard this motion. 

Now this secret is simply that of creation. 

The Great Work is thus not the chimerical art of making gold, it 
is the art of directing the natural fire, as the gardener directs water to 
make his plants bear fruit; by the aid of this direction one can, not 
create, but ripen minerals. 

The absolute in physics and chemistry necessarily exists as does 
the absolute in philosophy and religion. j 

Each of these three modes of the absolute is necessitated by the 
two others. 

The wise Eckhartshausen was thus not dreaming when he saw with 
Jakob Bohme in the dogmas of religion the symbol and image of the 
mysteries of nature. 

Our predecessors, the brothers of the Rosy Cross, were not mad, 
then, when they asserted that they held the key of the Great Work. 

This key is the universal medicine of souls and bodies. It is the 
halo of Adam and the sceptre of Solomon. It is the earthly realization 
of the sanctum regnum. Here ends what I have to say to you of the 
Unity. 

XVIII. 

WE now enter on the study of the terrible and glorious binary: 
terrible because antagonism begins, the shadow is cast, the flesh asserts 
itself, Hell becomes necessary; glorious because the countenance of 
man brightens with the rays of God, because man and God converse 
and discuss together. Behold Adam become like one of us, says God 
in Genesis, which the Chaldeean paraphrase explains thus: Behold Iam 
alone in heaven and man is alone on earth! 

Recall to mind those two countenances which gaze at each other 
and reflect each other, the one black, the other white, the one erect, 
the other reversed, and enclosed in the two triangles which form 
Solomon’s seal—I have twice reproduced this figure in my works; it 
represents the creation of the binary. 

The Sepher Dtzenioutha or the Book of the Mystery, which is the 
first book and the key of the Zohar, begins with these words: 

“The book of occultism is that which describes the equilibrium of 
the universal balance. Before the manifestation of the balance the two 
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countenances did not face each other. Also the kings of the ancient 
world were destroyed because nature refused to provide them with 
food. 

‘‘And the world remained desolate until the appearance of the 
venerable head.” 

In this remarkable passage is contained the whole theory of the 
two forms of the binary: 

The binary, unequilibrated, subject to actions and reactions wherein 
its forces are shattered from lack of nutriment or preservative elements; 
and the equilibrated binary which gives the head as chief to the harmony 
of the members. 

Thus the evil binary exists only to make manifest the good binary: 
impurity exists only for the triumph of purity. 

Before Jacob can call himself Israel he must wrestle with the angel 
and become lame in this struggle, for the which Adonai both punishes 
and rewards him at one and the same time. 

Triumph is the prize of daring, but daring shatters itself against 
the eternal wisdom if it does not bow down with humility before its 
conqueror and say: ‘‘Bless me!” 

XIX. 

LET us leave aside the poetical and obscure fictions revived by 
dissenting gnosticism. St. Paul will have us not trouble ourselves 
about what he calls anzles fabulas upon the genealogy of the angels. 
Nothing of all that belongs either to science or to faith, it could not 
even be welcomed by a sane poesy. 

The original fall was merely a moral backsliding, like the stumbling 
of a child learning to walk; and as regards the angels, remember that 
fallen kings are kings no longer, and that brigand chiefs are not tolerated 
in well-governed states. 

No one can love evil for evil’s own sake. One loves an evil falsely 
taking it for a good. ‘The sons of light could only be in love with 
darkness in the hope of fecundating it and causing it to conceive a new 
light. 

The rebellious angels were jealous of God; they desired to create. 

Woman was jealous of the Word; she desired to know. 

Man was jealous of the Paraclete; he desired to love. 

They all desired to walk alone, and God withdrew his hand. 

Not from anger, but from respect for the freewill of his creatures; 
also he took upon himself the responsibility of their sin, and in the 
person of his son took upon himself alone the immensity of its 
expiation. 

O felix culpa! 

If the angel did not repent it is because his more perfect nature 
excluding our weaknesses, his choice made without temptation must 
have been irrevocable. 
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It is not God who does not pardon the angel; it is the latter who 
does not pardon God. 

From contempt of the imperfect and from love of strength, he seeks 
to shatter all that is weak. 

But he has no strength save in the nature of his own right; he is 
powerless against the good; therefore he never does evil. 

It is Samael, the destroyer, and his place is marked in the circle of 
the angels: Adfutt inter eos etiam Sathan. 

This angel, who is called also legion because they are a great 
multitude, is not a personage, but a spirit, or rather a mode of being 
of spirits. His true name is Pride. He is the spirit of the ancient 
Prometheus. 

Jan. oth, 1862. 

XX. 

NATURE has no centre. Every imaginable point is at the same 
time the centre of circles which can be multiplied infinitely, and also 
radius of centre which can be as near or as far away as one may choose 
from that point. 

The worlds revolve around suns, the suns around arch-suns, and 
so on to infinity, without there being any common centre, otherwise 
there would be a common circumference and the infinite would be 
limited. 

All that lives has lived and will live, and spirits are ordered in 
hierarchies like the stars. 

Every particular life that ceases returns to the universal life— 
corpses decompose only because they are alive. 

That which is above is like that which is below—spirits are infinite 
in number and in hierarchies like the stars, and when they die, alienat- 
ing their freewill, the universal spiritual life reabsorbs and decomposes 
them—this is the real hell-fire. 

It is eternal and pitiless, because it is life which admits of no 
compromise with death. 

God alone is the pure spirit which disposes of all envelopes and 
itself has no envelopes. 

The finite spirit would annihilate itself if it had no envelope; it 
would indeed be everywhere, but as little as nothing. 

The envelopes of spirit vary according to the environment they 
inhabit. 

A spirit freed from its terrestrial body cannot therefore live and 
breathe on the earth. 

The astral light, become vital light or magnetism in living beings, 
is a very powerful magnet; it attracts and repels objects indicated to it 
by the instinct rather than the will. 

Mediums are magnets out of order. Having studied my books 
you ought to know and understand all this. These are the hierarchical 
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laws without which nothing in nature could subsist for a single 
moment. 

The Demons—Dei-monas—are isolated gods as their name implies. 
They are solitary and unsociable spirits. . 

The Devils—from 64 and Bad\dkw—are spirits hurled forth contrary 
to harmony. 

They cannot exist in our atmosphere without gross envelopes, and 
the Kabalists themselves called them envelopes, shells, cortices, because 
they have no inner life. 

They are weaknesses, not powers. 

Eternal justice weighs them, casts them aside, and crushes them as. 
need arises. 

Jan. 12th, 1862. 

XXI-. 

i. I DENY that a spirit can act without a body upon bodies, other- 
wise the whole corporeal creation would be useless. 

ii. I deny that the spirits of one stage or degree can mingle with 
those of another. Meditate upon these words from the parable of 
Dives: ‘‘The great chaos has been solidified so that those from hence 
cannot pass to those below.” 

Study the mechanism of digestion and that of the circulation and 
note with what care nature shuts the door behind the substances she 
pushes onwards, and think of the universal analogies so well demon- 
strated by the Great Work. 

It is thus the gates must be shut behind lost illusions that they 
may never return. We have in front of us an infinity of sublime 
realities which should prevent our regretting the illusions. 

The mission of man in this world is pretty well defined by that of 
J. C. himself, who is the living type of humanity. 

Meditate well upon this: 

Ego vent ut vitam habeant et abundantius (J. C.). Develop and 
propagate life, complete life, and consequently diminish and annihilate 
death. 

Novissima omnium destruetur inimica mors (St. Paul). 


XXII. 


KNOWING your admirable nature, I should be astonished at your 
impatience and your anguish, which indeed are temptations, did I not 
ascribe them to the impetuosity of your southern temperament. I will 
not forget you are an Italian, and that I must not judge you by the 
same standard as my northern disciples. 

You regret your hypotheses, which I still leave you, however, pro- 
vided you consent to see in them only allegories, and to call ‘doc- 
trines” only ves docte, 7.e., that which is both affirmed by faith and 
worthy of respect by science, and vice versa. Outside of science and 
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faith extends the indefinite domain of free hypothesis, whereof some 
are acceptable by analogy, others absolutely improbable. 

The central point of faith is the teaching of the Church; from 
thence it radiates and advances in science, but circularly and in accord- 
ance with two forces analogous to those of the stars: the centripetal 
force and the centrifugal. 

Consider and study attentively the four stars I have had engraved, 
the one at the beginning of my A/story of Magic and the three others 
in my Key of the Great Mysteries. Read what is there written, starting 
from the centre and following each radius. There you have doctrines 
and absolute doctrines, because they are incontestable alike for science 
and for faith. 

I have left some of your questions unanswered, from forgetfulness. 
You asked if I was satisfied with my English visitor—I found him very 
intelligent but rather too much given to magical and magnetic experi- 
ments. That is the character of his nation; the English are curious to 
the point of puerility, and grasp only and exclusively facts and ex- 
ternal realizations. You asked my age—I am fifty-two, which, how- 
ever, does not prevent my feeling myself as old as Methusalem. 


xSxele 


O vere necessarium Ade peccatum, says the Church in its liturgy. In 
very fact sin was, as it were, the moral birth of man, in externalizing 
his freedom and separating him from God, as by the division of the 
umbilical cord the child is separated from the mother. The whole of 
this mystery is magnificently explained in the parable of the prodigal 
son. In permitting man to cast himself down to earth, God undertook 
to seek him there, and thus man will reascend to heaven supported on 
the cross of him who descended thence. O felix culpa qua talem et 
tantum habere meruit redemptorem! Nemo ascendit in celum nisi qui de 
celo descendit. 

All men have sinned in the first man, and all angels would have 
sinned in the first angel, if angels were subject to carnal generation. 
But the secret of the fall of the angels, and that even far profounder 
secret of their return, are outside our intellectual range. All that we 
can say is that we have exceedingly false ideas of the mercy of God 
when we believe that he pardons a sin not expiated. When God 
pardons it is because the sin exists no longer and has transformed 
itself into good. 

The angels cannot become men, any more than gold can change 
itself into lead. Racine makes Joad utter an absurdity when he writes: 
“Comment en un plomb vil l’or pur 8 est-it changé.’ ‘The holy scriptures, 
which he here translates very badly, say only: Quomodo obscuratum est 
aurum! Mutatus est color optimus. Gold can be blackened, but it is 
always gold even when it has lost its royal colour. 
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Hence the fable of the incarnation of the angels must be rejected, 
whether they are supposed to have become men for love of the daughters 
of men or to bathe themselves in the vivifying streams of redemption 
by blood. So also must be rejected the absurdities of metempsychosis, 
according to which men would be sent to expiate in the bodies of 
animals. 

Jewish dogma completed by Catholic dogma is in religion the un- 
shakable basis of truth. This dogma is a dark night for the sceptic 
and for the blind believer until the advent of that spirit of truth which 
will renew the face of the earth and which already is abroad in the 
world. 

Jan. roth, 1862. 

XXIV. 

THE letter killeth; it is the spirit which giveth life. God is spirit, 
and those who worship him should worship him in spirit and in truth. 
These words, as you know, are from holy scripture. But they should 
make you see that the dogma of the universal church has its luminous 
and its dark side. Many Catholics according to the letter are stupid 
‘idolaters, and we should attach ourselves to Catholicity according to 
the spirit. 

Our present clergy is generally plunged in the darkness of the 
letter, thus its hierarchy is upside down. The most ignorant and those 
most attached to the dead letter are the chiefs; and these blind leaders 
of the blind cast themselves with their flocks into the ditch. 

Must one, therefore, separate oneself from their communion? 
Certainly not; for they are the guardians of the letter which is the 
guardian of the spirit. They are seated in the seat of St. Peter as the 
Pharisees were seated in the seat of Moses; so one can share in their 
forms but guard oneself from the leaven they mingle therewith: 
Cavete a fermento phariscorum. 

I write all this to you because I feel you are troubled, and I desire 
to bring back calm to your mind before continuing the grand explana- 
tions of our holy letters. 

A day will come when a Pope inspired by the Holy Spirit will 
declare that all excommunications are lifted off, that all anathemas are 
withdrawn, that all Christians are united to the Church, that the Jews 
and Mohammedans are blessed and recalled by her. 

That, while maintaining the unity and inviolability of its dogma, 
it permits all cults to draw near to it gradually, embracing all men in 
the communion of its love and its prayers. Then no Protestants could 
“exist any more. Whom could they protest against? The sovereign 
pontiff would then be truly the king of the religious world, and he 
would do as he chose with all the domains of the earth. 

By spreading abroad the spirit of universal charity, we must pre- 
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pare the advent of this grand jubilee; for it is the spirit of the nations 
which makes the genius of their princes. 

Courage then, friend and brother, do not let yourself be cast down 
by the difficulties of this period of transition. We suffer, but we 
advance. 

Jan. 21st, 1862. 

XXV. 

I HAVE a few remarks to add relative to the Maryanity, which you 
say has substituted itself for Christianity. 

To adore providence under the symbol of a mother, to love the 
purity of love under the figure of a virgin, to exalt even unto God 
woman (femme) whose name has formed that of the family (/famz/e), to 
proclaim without a stain that Mary who sanctifies marriage, is to be 
more than Christian, is to be Catholic, because the famzly is universal. 

Read my book entitled La Aere de Dieu. Itis not even the first 
word of initiation, but it is the last word of Catholicism. 

And as initiation, will always be only for the very few, this book 
represents the religion of the future. 

You are a Protestant without suspecting it, because you are too 
much attached to the letter of scripture. 

Read again the little MS. ritual interleaved with the printed pages 
of Trithemius, and look at what I say about the sacraments towards 
the end. You will understand that there are and must be seven 
sacraments. 

The result which I expect for you from my lessons by letter is the 
understanding of my books, which contain the whole doctrine, but in 
an abridged and succinct form. 


answer the 
question yourself after seeking whether my hypotheses are founded 
upon the analogies of science and the needs of faith. I neither claim 
to be inspired, nor to be a new revealer. God has given that under- 
standing spirit which he promised to the world, and that spirit desires 
no blind faith. On the contrary, it touches the eyes of the blind and 
says to them like the Saviour: Ephitheta; Be opened! 

Patience and gentleness. Let us pray for those poor priests who 
would burn me if they could on the pyres of Savonarola and Urbain 
Grandier; whilst I would say with the greatest of masters: My father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do! 

Jan, 24th, 1862. 


You ask if my theories about the angels are doctrines 


XXVI. 

THE letter beth, 2, is formed by the union of two lines; the one 
curved, the other straight and horizontal. These two lines represent 
motion and life. 

The straight horizontal line is the hieroglyphic image of the 
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passive generative principle, of the swéstratum, of matter idealized. It 
is the externalization, the letter, the subject of the word. 

Often too the letter beth has also the form of two straight hori- 
zontal lines united by a segment of a curve, *), signifying that life 
and matter reproduce themselves through motion. 

The name of Abba, father, whence comes the word adéé contains 
the complete mystery of the great binary, and it is an externalization, 
an explanation of the sacred tetragram. 

Aleph-beth explains jod-he. Give this word its reflection reversed, 
its shadow, beth-aleph, and you have the word Abba. 

If you separate beth from aleph, you make of it a simple unity. 
It will be the first external number, and instead of the unity, the prin- 
ciple, you have unity, the number. 

But it is the decapitated unity, ‘vuncatio regni, as the Kabalists. 
say, and if one does not refer it back to aleph one asserts the effect for 
the cause. 

Thus is produced the evil binary, or the worship of nature without 
its creator. 

It is the crime of Typhon who widows Isis and scatters the mem- 
bers of Osiris. 

Nature herself, Isis, will recover the limbs of her husband, except 
the organ of generation, the ineffable jod which is hidden in the cradle 
of Moses and which can be known only through revelation higher than 
nature. ‘ 

Accordingly in the sacred hieroglyphics of Egypt, the organ of 
Osiris is represented by an open eye accompanied by the signs of man- 
hood. 

For the divine jod is intelligence and light, and nature does not 
explain God; but she gives to man an inner eye which can open to 
contemplate truth. 

‘It is for this reason that Osiris is neither a man nor a god, but an 
image, a shadow. 

It is therefore that the final word of the ancient mysteries was. 
this, breathed running into the neophyte’s ear: “Osiris is a black 
God,” and this holds of every anthropomorphic God. 

Between divinity and humanity but one alliance is possible; it is. 
the hypostatic union of the true God with a real man. 

Jan. 26th, 1862. 

[Letter X XVII is missing. ] 


XXVIII. 


To your difficulty on the subject of Osiris, I reply. 

Yes, Osiris is a black God, because he is anthropomorphic. 

Yes, the great hierophants of Egypt knew the truth. 

You are a Christian according to the spirit, a messianic Catholic,. 
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and I do not understand your troubles caused by the letter of the 
scriptures. I repeat to you that the letter killeth, and the spirit alone 
giveth life. 

My book on the Mother of God has three parts corresponding to 
the pantacle of the Enchiridion of Leo IlI—formation; reformation; 
transformation. Catholicism as it now is—the revolution it must 
undergo—and the new form of the future. 

It is because of this that the first part shocks you. It is, if I may 
say so, the caterpillar, then comes the chrysalis and finally the butter- 
fly. Read and re-read this book. Read too my Dectionary of Christian 
Literature. 

Feb. rst, 1862. 

XXIX. 


By explaining to you the true doctrine of the Church as to con- 
fession, I trust I have given you the means of perfectly reconciling 
your habits with your beliefs. For as you know, true reason is never 
at war with true faith. That is what is meant by St. Paul’s vationabzle 
obsequium, t.e., reason obedient; and when the believer cries out Credo 
quia absurdum, the seer completes the phrase and says, Credo quia 
absurdum non credere. 

Feb. ath, 1862. 

XXX. 


A SCEPTIC and a pious woman were chatting together one day and 
spoke of J.C. He was a great man, said the sceptic. Yes, replied the 
devotee, and a great God. I have heard priests admire this retort. 
They like the woman were idolaters. J.C. is God, but he is not a God. 
He is God by personal union or hypostasis with the one and indivisible 
Divinity, of the one and immutable father. If one worships J. C. asa 
God distinct and separate, one makes of him an anthropomorphic God, 
a black God like Osiris. The hypostatic union is a spiritual and per- 
fect adhesion of the two natures, without fusion, however, and above 
all without confusion. This makes of the human nature a perfect 
reflection of the divine nature, and makes it a participator by illumina- 
tion and by penetration of the divine light which it appropriates by 
the entire identification of its own will with the divine will; both 
remaining, nevertheless, perfectly distinct although perfectly united. 
You see that many people make mistakes in speaking of the divinity 
of J. C., as though there could be another divinity besides that of God, 
of him whom J. C. called your father and my father, your God and my 
God. 

That J. C. was God made man, and man made God, is indubitable; 
that there was in him an absorption of the human personality into the 
divine personality, so that one must recognize in him but one divine 
person with two wills perfectly united, that is certain. But he is not, 
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for all that, an anthropomorphic God, the human form belonging in 
him exclusively to the true man, as the divine light belonged to the 
true God. 

All this, my friend, is rigorously orthodox, and we are not going 
outside of sane Catholic theology; the only one which is authoritative 
because it is Kabalistic, that is to say, traditional, apostolic and uni- 
versal. 

Profound ignorance now covers the sanctuary with its shadows, 
the sacred lamp is hidden, but it burns still, for how could it go out 
since it is the light of God. 

Feb. 7th, 1862. 

(To be continued.) 


ape Ege ee 


Eastern Doctrines mm the Middle Ages. 


Ex Oriente Lux! Tight comes from the East, not only in its 
material manifestation as the rising sun, but also spiritually as the all- 
illuminating sun of Truth. This is one of those universal sayings 
which have become commonplaces because of their perfect truth. If 
we take any great truth born in the East, and follow it in its wander- 
ings through Western civilization, it may sometimes disappear for a 
time, thrown into the shadow by some inimical teaching, but a closer 
investigation of the facts soon enables us to trace it and follow out its 
influence. For instance, the Eastern doctrines of the eternity of matter, 
the impersonality of the highest intelligence, and the union of the 
higher and lower intellect have appeared again and again in our own 
Western world of thought. Greece in its days of fame was full of 
them; Roman civilization, which imposed itself on the half of Europe, 
was, intellectually considered, but a reflection of Greek culture; and 
what was the Alexandrian school of Neoplatonists but a fresh outcome 
of Eastern thought? Christianity itself, in the first centuries of its 
existence, had many an Kastern doctrine, over which we find the Greek 
and Latin Fathers engaged in endless controversy, for several of these 
learned and earnest men found it most difficult to accept the Jewish 
teachings of a creation ex nzihilo and of a personal God. Only when 
the Roman Catholic Church gained the victory over all her enemies 
and became the supreme religious and secular authority in the West, 
do the doctrines of the East seem to have been entirely obliterated 
from Western consciousness. Before much time elapsed, however, 
they emerged out of the seeming oblivion, upheld by the authority of 
one of the greatest Greek philosophers of the past, and clothed in the 
garb of Arabian culture. Here let us pause awhile. 

In a work entitled Averroés and Averroism, Ernest Renan, the well- 
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known author of The Life of Jesus, gives us an account of this phase in 
the history of certain Eastern doctrines, as interpreted and taught by 
the Arabian philosophers, and from this work the following sketch is 
drawn. 

The eleventh and twelfth centuries were the brightest epoch of 
Arabian civilization in Spain, and poetry, architecture and philosophy 
then flourished greatly. Philosophy was, however, less adapted to the 
peculiar genius of the Arabians, and they relied for guidance in their 
philosophical conceptions upon Aristotle, who had been translated into 
Arabian by the Nestorians of Syria, and was taught by all the Arabian 
philosophers, such as Ibn-Zohr, Ibn-Badja, Ibn-Fofail and Ibn-Roschd. 
Aboul-Walid, Mo’hamed, Ibn-A’hmed, Ibn-Roschd, whose name was 
corrupted through the Spanish pronunciation into Averroés,’ was born 
at Cordova in 1126, and was the most celebrated of all. He belonged 
to one of the best families of Andalusia and occupied high state offices, 
but his favourite studies were medicine and philosophy, and he owes 
his fame to his commentaries on Aristotle. It is here important 
that we should understand that the Arabian philosophers, especially 
Averroés, although they took Aristotle as the text for their commen- 
taries and looked upon him as their master, created a philosophy in 
which many elements foreign to Aristotle’s teachings can be found, and 
the influence of the Alexandrian school clearly traced. Long before 
Ibn-Roschd’s time Arabian thought was deeply imbued with Neo- 
platonic views; and, although it must be acknowledged that their 
philosophers vigorously took up the most important problems of the 
Peripatetics and sought their solution with great penetration, still the 
Arabians developed some theories at the expense of others, and so 
modified to a certain extent the teachings of Aristotle. 

The whole of Arabian philosophy, or, better still, the whole of 
Averroism, can be summed up in these two doctrines: the eternity of 
matter, and the theory of the intellect. 

Philosophy has only two hypotheses to explain the system of the 
universe: on the one hand, an absolute personal God with attributes of 
his own, Providence, the causality of the universe centred in God, the 
human soul substantial and immortal; on the other hand, eternity of 
matter, evolution of germs through their own innate force, God un- 
defined, laws, nature, necessity, reason, impersonality of the ruling 
intelligence, immersion and reabsorption of the individual. Arabian 
philosophy, particularly that of Averroés, comes under the second 
category. Its favourite theme is the theory of the intellect, which is 
divided into five clauses: (1) distinction of the two intellects, active 
and passive; (2) incorruptibility of the one, corruptibility of the other; 
(3) conception of the active intellect as outside of man, and as the sun 
of all intelligence; (4) unity of the active intellect; (5) identity of the 
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active intellect with the last of the world’s intelligences. Of these 
five clauses the first two belong to Aristotle in full, the third is defined 
by him clearly but not unquestionably, and the last two belong entirely 
to the commentators who thought themselves capable of thus complet- 
ing the master’s teaching. A summary of these two theories will soon 
show that, although of Arabian growth, they greatly resemble those 
of the Alexandrian school. In the words of Renan: 

The passive intellect aspires to unite itself with the active, as power aspires 
after action, matter after form, and as the flame rushes towards the combustible 
body. Now this effort does not stop at the first degree of possession, viz., that 
called the acquired intellect. The soul can arrive at a much more intimate union 
with the universal intellect—at a sort of identification with primordial reason. 
The acquired intellect serves to lead man to the door of the sanctuary, but it dis- 
appears as soon as the goal is reached, just as sensation prepares the imagination 
but vanishes when the working of the imagination becomes too intense. There- 
fore, the active intellect has two distinct actions on the soul, one of which has for 
its scope the elevating of the material intellect to the perception of the compre- 
hensible, and the other the drawing of it beyond this perception to a union with 
the comprehensible itself. Having once entered into this state, man understands 
all things through the power of this reason which he has appropriated; become 
like unto God, he is in some way identified with all beings, and knows them as 
they are; for beings and their cause have no existence outside his knowledge of 
them. Even the animal creation partakes of this faculty, in so far as it carries in 
itself the power of arriving at this first state of being. How admirable is this 
state, exclaims Ibn-Roschd, and how strange is this mode of being! Therefore, it 
is not at the beginning, but at the end of human development that we reach it, 
when everything in man has changed from power into action.! 

Such, adds Renan, is the doctrine of ‘‘Union,” or, as the Sifis 
called it, ‘the problem of the We and Zhou,” which forms the basis of 
all Oriental psychology and is the object that most predccupies the 
Arabo-Spanish school. 

Ibn-Roschd is the least mystical of all the Arabian philosophers, 
and proclaims loudly that science alone can bring man to this union. 
The highest development which man can hope to attain is to carry the 
human faculties to their apogee. God is reached when, through con- 
templation, man has pierced the veil of material objects and finds him- 
self face to face with transcendental truth. Asceticism is vain and 
useless. The aim of this human life is to ensure the victory of the 
superior part of the soul over sensation. When this is reached Para- 
dise is attained, whatever may be the religion which we profess. But 
this happiness is rare and reserved for great men only; it is mostly 
obtained in old age, by the persevering practice of contemplation and 
by renouncing everything superfluous, under the condition, however, 
of not giving up the things necessary to life. Many only taste this 
joy at the moment of death, for such perfection is in the inverse ratio 
of bodily perfection. The necessary aptitude for this union is not the 
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same with all men, but there is a sort of election and gratuitous grace 
attached toit. This theory has a name in the history of philosophy; 
it is called “‘Rationalistic Mysticism,” and is the Hendsis (€wors) of the 
Alexandrian school. 

With this belief in the union of the two intellects was intimately 
associated in the Arabian mind that of the perception of separate sub- 
stances, Ta Kexwpurpeva in Aristotle. The Arabians, as well as later on 
the Scholastics, understood by this name the separate intelligences, 
the angels, the spheres, the active intellect. The question to solve was 
therefore this: Can man arrive at the knowledge of invisible beings 
through his natural and experimental faculties? Ibn-Roschd answers 
in the affirmative: 

If man could not arrive at the perception of these substances, nature would 
have laboured in vain, since it would have created the intelligible without the in- 
telligent to understand it.t 

No philosophy has insisted so strongly as this on the objective 
existence of the intellect. If the intellect be outside of us, where is 
it? What is this being who makes us that which we are, and who 
cooperates more than we do ourselves in the acts of our intellect? 
According to Averroés, the “‘agent-intellect” is a part of the hierarchy 
of those first principles which govern the stars, and transmit divine 
action to the universe. Ibn-Roschd does not identify the active intel- 
lect with God, although many of the Averroists after him did so, and 
‘separated themselves on this point from their master’s teaching. 

It is easy to understand what became of the doctrine of immor- 
tality in this system of thought. Man can only partake of immortality 
according to the degree of his union with the active intellect. As to 
the doctrine of resurrection, Averroés rejects it entirely, attributing its 
origin to the earnest wish of religious teachers to increase morality. 
He says: 

I do not reproach any one for believing that the soul is immortal, but for pre- 
tending that the soul is only accidental and that man will take on the same body 
which has been decomposed. No, he will take another one, like to the first, for 
that which is dead cannot return to life. Those two bodies are one considered as 
to their species, but two according to their number. 

Orthodox Mohammedanism was never tolerant with respect to 
philosophy. Ibn-Roschd himself fell for some short time into disgrace 
and had many enemies. His open declaration that all religions were 
equally good if they fulfilled their scope of elevating mankind, caused 
him to be considered as a heretic by the zealous Mohammedans, who 
were always trembling for the authority of their Koran. This narrow- 
mindedness prevented Arabian philosophy from being cultivated in 
countries where the Moslem faith prevailed, and the works of Averroés, 
cas well as those of other Arabian philosophers, are now mostly to be 
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found in Hebrew translation. The whole Jewish literature of the 
Middle Ages is but a reflection of Arabian culture, towards which the 
Jews felt themselves naturally attracted. Moses Maimonides, the great 
Hebrew philosopher, shared almost all Ibn-Roschd’s opinions, pro- 
claiming him the supreme authority in philosophy; and it is to the 
Jews that we owe the first translation of the Great Commentary of 
Averroés into Latin. After a sojourn in Toledo, Michael Scot, at least 
so runs the story, brought back a Latin translation of this important 
work to Italy. He was received with open arms by Frederic II, 
Hohenstaufen, King of the Two Sicilies, who had, as is well known, a 
great predilection for Arabian culture; and it is thanks to his influence 
that the other works of Averroés were translated into Latin and spread 
all over Italy, where they were soon taken up by the Scholastics and 
became a subject of violent controversy. 

Averroés plays a two-fold part in Scholasticism. On the one hand 
he is the author of the Great Commentary, the most learned interpreter 
of Aristotle, the trustworthy guide respected even by those who reject 
his teaching. On the other hand, he is looked upon as the blasphemer 
of religion, the father of all unbelievers, the greatest of heretics; and 
it is most extraordinary to notice how in the Middle Ages it was found 
quite natural to take lessons in philosophy from a master who from the 
religious point of view was ever liable to condemnation as heterodox. 

The two great centres of Averroism in the thirteenth century were 
the University of Paris and the Franciscan Order; its greatest enemies 
the Dominicans, who represented strict orthodoxy in the Roman 
Church, and whose celebrated advocate, St. Thomas, the ‘angelic 
doctor,” wrote a treatise, Contra Averroistas. Oxford was another 
centre of Franciscan thought, where we cannot fail to see the influence 
of Averroés. Roger Bacon in his Opus Majus writes: 

The human soul is of itself incapable of knowledge. Philosophy is the result 
of an external divine light. The active intellect, which is the rudiment of this 
light, is not a part of the soul, but a substance separated from the soul, as the 
artizan is separated from the matter on which he works, light from colour, the pilot 
from his boat. 

And in another passage: 

The philosophy of Averroés, which has been long rejected and condemned by 
the most celebrated doctors, has obtained to-day the unanimous approbation of the 
wise. 

Duns Scotus and Occam both side with Averroés on all important 
points. The school of mysticism itself which has so many analogies 
with the Franciscan teaching, makes a frequent use of the Arabian 
psychology. The German mystics ofthe fourteenth century, Meister 
Eckhart especially, often use the hypothesis of the active and passive 
intellect as a demonstration of the theory of union with God. In an 
essay of that school, written in German on the intellect active and 
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passive, Averroés (Arverios) and Aristotle (Herr Steotiles) are quoted 
as weighty authorities. 

The revival of Greek letters in Italy, which took place at the end 
of the fifteenth century, put an end to Averroism. The Greek philo- 
sophers were read and studied in the original, and the Arabian com- 
mentators were henceforth considered as barbarous and unworthy 
translators of Aristotle. But in the University of Padua, in which the 
Arabian school of medicine reigned supreme, the teaching of Averroés 
was kept up systematically until the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and his name remained a watch-word for all freethinkers in the north 
of Italy. The final extinction of Averroism can be considered from 
two different points of view. On one side it represents the triumph of 
the rational scientific method; on the other, the victory of narrow- 
minded orthodoxy. In the second half of the seventeenth century all 
intellectual activity disappears in Italy together with Arabian peripate- 
ticism. 

Such is the rough outline of Averroism which may be considered 
as the introduction of Eastern doctrines into dogmatic Christianity, 
through the agency of Arabian culture. These doctrines did their 
work and disappeared with the garb they had assumed; but modern 
philosophy, which took the place of Scholasticism, upheld many of 
them, until it was given as a privilege to the nineteenth century to 
open the East to earnest students, and thus to enable the West to study 
Truth at its original source. 

The sun has risen again once more. May its day be long, its light 


shine brightly! 
G.. Hi 


The Veil of Mana. 
(Continued from p. 43.) 
CHAPTER III (continued). 


OUAC strode into the cave, and flung himself upon a pile of skins. 
Cestris stole after him; she fixed a flaring torch against the 
wall, and brought her lord to drink. The flaring glow lighted the 
granite walls, the great half-clad warrior lying supine, his huge arms 
raised above his head, and the graceful figure of the girl, like a 
polished bronze statue, with the scarlet glow of the flowers resting 
against her smooth brown skin, and her beautiful untrammelled naked 
feet half buried in the dry sand of the cave’s floor. 
The blood of Rouac was warmed with combat; he flung one arm 
about her, held the cup to her lips, threw it from him, and regarded 
her with favour. 
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“Surely thou lovest me, O woman,” he said. 

“Vea, my desire is unto my lord, the desired of all women. Wilt 
thou not hear a song, O king?” 

“Sing, yea, sing. Thy voice filleth me with strange longings, yet 
sing.” 

Cestris brought a rude harp from the corner, and crouched at the 
feet of Rouac. She did not so much sing as chant in a wild strange 
monotone, accompanied by a monotonous strumming on the strings. 
This is what she sang: 


Great is my lord, and worthy to be praised. His form is as the forest tree, and 
his arm dealeth death as the flame from the driving cloud; 

Mighty is Rouac, and we be his slaves. 

By the light of his eyes are the warriors put to flight; yea, the warriors flee 
before the face of the mighty chief. 

Great is he in war, and terrible in battle; 

Pleasant is he in peace, as a clear fountain unto his people. 

In him have the people life, in him has Cestris being. 

The face of my lord is as the moon in heaven, the face of the king is as the 
sun at noonday. 

The voice of Rouac is as the thunder. The voice of Rouac is as the sound of 
waters. 

The spirits of the wood flee before him, he hath dominion over man and beast. 

Greater than he is no man living, greater shall none be in time to come. 

Lo! when his face is veiled from among his people, his seat shall be among 
the gods. 

Yea! as a god is he, as a god in power, and as a god in wisdom. 

He hath dominion 


“Hold!” said Rouac. “I am weary of your song. It is foolish.” 

‘Nay, it 15 trues 

The giant stretched himself upon the couch and sighed. 

“Ts my lord not content? Surely his arms are victorious, his 
people prosperous.” 

‘“Nay, Cestris,” said Rouac, ‘I care not for these things. Thou 
art a devil of the woods, and I am half weary of thy beauty; yet thou 
understandest as never another doth. JI am weary of this people. 
Men tremble at my word, and by mine arm have I gotten me the 
victory; through blood have I reached to be king; this kingdom is 
mine, none shall gainsay me. Power is good—to give life, to deal 
death, to cause men to fear and women to fawn and flatter; and the 
chase is good, and the battle, and the beauty of women, to eat when. 
hungry, to sleep when weary. I know there is naught to be gained 
save the power mine arm doth give me; yet there is another power, a 
wisdom I desire, though I know not what—for, as thou singest, all 
wisdom and all power are the king’s. Go to, then! My thought is 
folly! What other power is there in all the world save the might of a 
strong arm? ’Tis this that giveth the man the lordship, for the woman 
is the subtler. Thou, Cestris, thou art more cunning than I, yet am I 
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thy lord, and set above thee as the sun in heaven, because I am a 
man.” 4 

“And yet,” said the girl, in a strange dreamy voice, ‘“‘thou comest 
again as woman, and great subtlety and power shall be thine, O 
Amneris of the Shrine.” 

Rouac sprang to his feet, his face black with fury. 

‘What hast thou dared to say?” 

“‘Nay,” cried Cestris faintly, ‘‘let not my lord be wrath. There was 
that which cried within me: ‘Thou-comest again, thou comest as a 
woman. Amneris! Amneris of the Shrine!’” 

Rouac caught her savagely by the arm. ‘‘Dost thou mock me?” 
he cried; ‘‘now, save that thou didst bear my first-born son, who cometh 
after me to rule this people, thou shouldst die. Now shall the women 
take thee, and bind thee to a tree, and scourge thee with many stripes, 
to be a warning to all women who mock their lords.” 

Cestris fell at his feet with a wailing shriek. ‘‘Let my lord have 
pity on his handmaiden!”’ 

““T have stayed my hand, and have not slain thee; now of a surety 
shalt thou be scourged and learn thy duty unto Rouac.” 

The woman lay moaning upon the floor of the cavern; Rouac 
flung himself upon the skins, and watched them bear her, shrieking 
and struggling, from his presence. He rose, and stood in the cavern’s 
mouth, and watched her punishment, which was the more cruel because 
the women were jealous, and hated her pride and insolence towards 
them. Suddenly he lifted his arm. 

“It is enough,” he said; ‘set her free.” 

The women obeyed him; Cestris tottered to the side of the huge 
savage, fell moaning to the earth and kissed his feet; he spurned her 
roughly. All the brute was alive and sparkling in the bright restless eyes. 

“Stand up before me, woman,” he said. She raised herself, groan- 
ing, and clung to the rock for support. 

“Go forth!” said Rouac, ‘“‘go thou to Ecta, the captive; unbind 
her, bring her to thy lord, for I will take Ecta to wife; she shall be my 
chosen and the desire of the eyes of Rouac, and her sons shall be 
exalted and rule the people. Thou shalt be Kcta’s, handmaid, thou 
shalt wash her feet. Go thou, and bring her therefore with due honour 
to thy lord.” 

The eyes of Cestris met his. ‘I go, O great lord!” said she 
meekly; ‘wait thou thy handmaiden.” 

With savage stoicism she knotted back the hair from her torn 
shoulders, and walked, reeling a little, through the torch-lit aisles of 
the forest. Rouac, smiling cruelly, leaned against the rock, and waited 
her return. The people fell back, there was a growing hoarse murmur; 
the tall figure of Cestris reappeared; she bore the form of Kcta in her 
arms; she approached Rouac. 
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‘Behold, O mighty lord!” she said, in a strange hoarse voice; 
“thy servant bringeth thee thy bride. Behold Ecta, the captive of my 
lord, Rouac the king.” 

She laughed, and flung the body of Ecta at Rouac’s feet; around 
her throat was twisted the torn garland of Cestris; her face was black, 
the eyes stared horribly, the features were convulsed, foam clung about 
the parted lips—the girl was dead. 

“‘O thou who slayest,” said Cestris, ““O lord of power! Behold! 
Cestris, whom thou didst take to wife, who hath borne thee thy sons 
who shall come after thee, hath also learnt of thee. She too can slay, 
dust though she be beneath the feet of Rouac. Discern now, O king, 
whether there be any fairness in the face of thy chosen, even Ecta; 
whether there be light in her eyes, or breath upon her lips. Lord of 
life and death, wilt thou give life to Ecta?” 

“By the Great Fire,” said Rouac, ‘‘O woman, I cannot give life to 

Ecta, but by the might of mine own right arm I will give death to thee. 
Behold! thou shalt kindle a fire this night to light the shade of Ecta 
to the Home of Shadows.” 
The eyes of the woman met his softly. ‘It is time for Cestris to 
* she said, ‘‘when Rouac loves her not; for I loved thee from the 
first, when thou didst slay my father, Amnoo, and bear mie to thy land. 
Three sons have I borne to thee; and one is dead, and twain live. 
Yea! I love thee, and I have borne thy babes upon my breast, and now, 
if thou lovest me not, strike and slay me, and seek one fairer than Ces- 
tris, so her eyes be closed and see it not.” 

“Thou art a witch, and hast a devil. Thou shalt burn. Take the 
witch forth, and burn her with fire, that she die.” 

The face of the woman quivered. “Wilt thou slay me so,” she 
asked in a low sad voice, “wilt thou burn me with fire?”’ 

“Vea, will I. Because thou hast mocked me and slain Ecta.” 

Cestris turned proudly to the men. ‘*Hearken unto the word of 
the great lord,” she cried; “‘haste, O men, and do unto Cestris accord- 
ing to the word of Rouac.” 

The eyes of the men sought the face of the king. 

“Bind her,’ said Rouac; “heap high the wood about the feet of 
the woman. Let the girls come forth and dance in the light of her 
burning, that I may choose the fairest.” 

Cestris was bound with thongs of leather to the tree; round her 
naked feet were piled bundles of brushwood. Rouac seized a torch 
and applied it to the dry bushes; the flames sprang up; the girls began 
to tread a slow rhythmic dance. Rouac did not heed them, he fixed 
his eyes upon the writhing form in the smoke clouds. Suddenly a 
shriek was forced from the stoical lips of the savage woman. ‘‘Slay,” 
she shrieked; ‘“‘I was thine; I bore to thee thy first-born son; slay me 
now in mercy.” 


die,’ 
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The savage king drew nearer to the pyre, a strange bewildered 
look clouded the bright, fierce eyes. 

“Slay!” shrieked the pitiful voice from the leaping flames. 

Rouac gave a sudden beast-like cry; he tore the blazing faggots 
aside with his bare hands, severed the thongs that bound the woman, 
and caught his victim in his arms. 

“What hast thou done to me?” he cried; ‘‘who art thou?” 

She lay writhing and moaning; she was terribly burnt, and life 
was nearly fled; he held her and stared into her tortured face; suddenly 
the agonized eyes gleamed with an intelligent light. 

“Take heed!” she gasped. ‘Take thou heed, O my dear lord! 
He would slay ah!” 

The quick imperative warning startled Rouac, he swerved, and was 
immediately conscious of a sharp, stinging sensation in his right arm; 
the arrow of Alys had missed its mark—the heart at which it was aimed. 

A dozen warriors flung themselves upon their comrade; despite 
Rouac’s savagery, his force made him to be respected; the giants were 
loyal to their fierce despotic king; they dragged Alys into the light of 
the flames, a dozen hoarse voices shouted: 

‘Shall we slay, O king?” 

Rouac was kneeling, supporting Cestris; he glanced up. 

‘“Nay,” he said shortly; ‘‘bind the man; it may be I will slay him 
with my hand, it may be he shall slay me.” 

He bent down again, staring into the woman’s face. 

‘‘T have slain thee,” he said; ‘‘whither goest thou, Cestris? Seest 
thou?” 

‘Nay. Dost thou love Cestris, O my beloved?” 

He did not answer. 

“Dost thou?” 

“Tf I loved any, I loved thee; when thy voice cried to me from 
the flames, I thought that once, long ago, I loved thee well.” 

She raised her arms as though to clasp them round him, shuddered, 
moaned, and was dead. The chief let her fall to the earth. He rose 
and walked towards his cave. 

“Bring the man who hath lifted his*hand against the king’s life 
before me,” he said. 

They dragged the bound giant to the cavern’s mouth. Rouac 
threw himself carelessly on the couch of skins. 

“Leave me,” he said, ‘‘and leave the man—bound.” 

He was obeyed. Rouac raised his eyes to the face of his chief warrior. 

“Thou didst seek my life, O Alys of the Axe,” he said. 

“Yea, O king, for that thou slewest Kala, who was pleasant in 
mine eyes.” 

The fierce eyes of the king were veiled. 

“T have all power,” said Rouac, ‘‘and it is naught. I slew the 
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woman Cestris, for she mocked me, crying, ‘Thou shalt come as 
woman,’ but now I repent me; truly woman is more subtle than man, 
and now I dream of a power that is born of subtlety, and not of the 
warrior’s force. Moreover, as the voice of the woman cried to me, a 
veil was drawn from mine eyes. High on a mountain’s peak, where yet 
I, Rouac, never was, did I stand, and thereon did I look into eyes I 
loved, as I the king have never loved, and the eyes were the eyes of 
Cestris, and in my heart, O Alys, cried a voice, ‘Thou camest from 
afar, thou goest beyond the stars. Go! sleep! and come again.’ And 
lo! Iam weary of blood, and the power of the warrior.” 

He threw his huge limbs from the couch. 

“T care no more for rule over this people; power is good, but I 
have drunk of this cup till Iam weary. I cannot give back the life; I 
cannot rule a woman’s heart. If it be I come again, I will rule by 
subtlety, I will cleanse me of blood; I will have nought to do with the 
desire of man to woman, the love of woman to man. Lo! I am tired. 
Take thou the power of Rouac, O lord of the axe.” 

The eyes of the other stared at him stupidly, he could not under- 
stand. Rouac cut the bonds of his captive foe. 

“Take thou the lordship,” he repeated; ‘‘be thou king. After me 
there comes no stronger warrior than thou, O Alys. Give me thy 
hand, brother of the Wolf’s Den. Fare thee well.” 

He raised the mighty spear, tipped with flint, that leaned against 
the cavern’s wall. 

“Hearken, Alys,” he said. ‘If any man say that Rouac died for 
love of a dead woman, I bid ye tell him that he lies. If any say he 
died because there was that in him mightier than the power he held, 
tell him he speaketh wisdom. Rouac is lord of the life and of the 
death of all people, even his own, and no hand but the king’s can shed 
the king’s blood.” 

He set the broad sharp blade against his naked chest, just above 
the heart, and bending steadily forward, with calm eyes, and set lips, 
threw his whole gigantic weight upon it; the spear tip piercing the 
flesh entered the heart, the man fell forward, his weight causing the 
spear to plunge deeper home; his huge hands clutched the sand con- 
vulsively once—twice—then relaxed. He lay motionless, dead at the 
feet of his chief warrior. And that night the flames consumed the 
bodies of Rouac the king and Cestris his wife, and Alys reigned over 
the giant race of ancient America. 


CHAP TUR Lie 


AMNERIS THE PRIESTESS. 


THE city stood on a hill, it overlooked the sparkling blueness of 
the sea, around it lay a wide cactus- and palm-studded plain of sand. * 
It was strongly fortified, it shone in the light, the stately buildings 
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gleamed with many-coloured marbles, streams rippled down the streets, 
groves of fruit-bearing trees were everywhere within the city limits; 
in the centre of the town stood the white marble shrine of Andona, 
the prototype of the Roman Vesta. Andona, goddess of fire, patroness 
of chastity and divine wisdom, claimed the highest adoration from the 
devout citizens of Archetris, the principal city of wave-merged Atlan- 
tis. In her priestess was lodged the supreme power of Archetris; for 
the Archetristrians held the female sex to be a higher development 
psychically than the male, and regarded the majority of Atlanteans, 
who held to the divine right of man in contradistinction to woman, to 
be as outer barbarians, and yet dwelling in the blackness of ignorance. 
The Archetristrians held to the supremacy of mind over matter; intel- 
lectual supremacy was the god to whom their vows were paid. The 
vices tending to militate against lucidity of thought were therefore 
regarded with supreme and pitying contempt. But the Archetristrians 
were careful to discriminate between that which they were taught by 
their sages to regard as the higher and lower wisdom. The lower 
wisdom comprised all practical and mechanical arts and sciences; all 
purely intellectual studies dealing with matter in its grossest or most 
ethereal forms; they excelled in medicine, architecture, sculpture, 
mechanics, geometry, astronomy; they were a preéminently scientific 
and cultured people; but the higher wisdom, which in their eyes was 
necessary for and included a thorough and exhaustive comprehension 
of the lower, required a more drastic training and great and carefully 
cultivated gifts for its mastery. He who would become master of the 
Archetristrians must first master the profoundest secrets of nature; to 
do this he must first master himself. Absolute purity, absolute self- 
control, indifference to the pains and desires of the body—these were 
necessary. The physical form must become an obedient instrument, 
sensitive to the faintest suggestion of the mind; thus the Archetris- 
trian sage became enabled to do what in these degenerate days would 
be regarded as miraculous—a word which was considered to be an 
insult to the intelligence of a cultured Archetristrian. Unhappily, 
Archetris, the centre of Atlantean light, was unable to illuminate the 
whole continent, hence the fortifications and the fact that those inhabi- 
tants who engaged in trade were not a little harried by guerilla warfare 
practised by the irregular wandering hordes of the desert. 

Morality was not so much regarded from the ethical standpoint; 
it would be more correct to state that this strictly reasonable people, 
worshipping Wisdom, allegorically named Andona, refrained from 
every form of sin which could tend to dull the keenness of their per- 
ceptions; hence drunkenness, wantonness, foul conversation, gluttony, 
undue pursuit of wealth, and excessive luxury were little known among 
them. They were as incapable of loving a sinner as they were of 
admiring a bestial vice. Their scorn of any person whose evil tenden- 
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cies were stronger than himself was supreme; for the Archetristrians 
separated the man from his lower animal soul, and utterly despised one 
who permitted himself to be ruled by what they held to be by rights 
the servant, not the master. If a cultured Archetristrian did wickedly, 
he did so deliberately and to gain power in the world of intellect. 

Upon the steps of the temple of the goddess sat a fair woman, a 
neophyte of the temple. She was young, tall and slender, upright as 
a dart, supple as a panther; her lovely rosy feet, soft and fine asa 
baby’s, seemed to caress the marble. She was clad in soft gleaming 
white and a wreath of lotus blooms bound her shining hair; her face 
had a virginal purity, her delicate features were finely chiselled, the 
exquisite mouth was firmly closed; there was a marvellous immutability 
about the lovely face, and her eyes were blue and intensely brilliant. 
She sat on the topmost step of the temple, in an attitude that uncon- 
sciously displayed to perfection the exquisite beauty of her form. 

Beside her knelt a man, young, comely, and powerfully built; 
despite the manly strength and symmetry of his figure the face gave 
an impression of weakness in its dark beauty, unless it was the extra- 
ordinary power of the face of the woman which caused an effect of 
weakness by force of contrast. She was smiling slightly; her blue 
eyes, half closed, gleamed with a pleased light. The man was speak- 
ing earnestly. 

‘“And have two years in this accursed city changed thee thus, 
Amneris?” he cried. “Thou lovedst me, O my soul, there under the 
vines of Lentia.” 

“Did I? Ah! good Valeris, the grapes of Lentia are sweet; but 
here, good friend, they eat of the fig, the tree of understanding, and 
drink the juice of a grape more subtly sweet than those of Lentia.”’ 

«And thou lovest the fig better than the grape?” 

“Tn truth, good Valeris, I think I do.” 

‘““Why didst thou greet me softly? Why didst thou let me come 
hither only to mock me?” 

‘‘Nay, Valeris, I greeted thee kindly because thou art my friend.” 

“Thy iriend)] 

‘Aye, Valeris. Wilt thou not take the friendship of poor Amneris, 
Andona’s dedicated maid?” 

“Thou art not dedicate yet. Thou art not a priestess of the holy 
goddess; thou’rt but a neophyte of the first degree.” 

She looked at him with a mocking smile. ‘‘The holy goddess,” 
she said, “hath accepted the service of her neophyte, the rest will 
come.” 

‘And for this cold wisdom thou wilt renounce the home at Lentia, 
thou wilt renounce wedded bliss, the love of babes clinging around thy 
knee?” 

‘Thou blasphemest,” said the woman with a light laugh. ‘The 
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flame of Andona’s altar giveth light and warmth. In truth, the Lentia 
home, dear Valeris, is too narrow for me; wedded bliss I renounce not; 
my spouse shall be wisdom. And as for clinging babes, good friend of 
mine, seest thou not that I will climb till all mankind are babes to 
Amneris, and she shall dandle them at her pleasure.” 

She laughed again. 

“Thou hast no heart.’ 

“Truly? But I bear a mind, dear playmate, and a will. Let the 
heart go! Nay! who knows? Perhaps thou didst steal it long ago 
when we played, two bare-limbed babes on the Lentian sands. Thou 
shalt bear it back with thee to Lentia, Valeris. Said I not well, sweet 
friend?” 

“Amneris, Amneris!” cried the young man bitterly, “thou tor- 
turest me. Dost thou love to torture?” 

‘“Nay, Valeris. See now, forget me. In truth Iam to blame. I 
loved to see that I could bend thee to my will; had I not come hither 
I might have dreamed that the fairest power a woman might wield was 
over a man’s heart. Good Andona, be praised! I saw my folly. For 
look you, Valeris, it is not the maid who maketh the yoke, nay, but 
the man’s own desire for the toy that hath caught his fancy; wherefore 
never let the woman dream that it is she who hath forged the fetter, he 
hath forged it for himself. Nay, but if the woman’s will could make 
the man love a face unfair in his eyes, or unlove one which he desired 
—that were power.” 

‘“Power, power! Set from thee this dream of power. Amneris, 
beloved, fairer than the stars of heaven, sweeter than the night-wind 
that bloweth from thy rose garden at Lentia, if thou wilt have power, 
take me for thy husband! For I am thine, body and soul I dedicate to 
thee. I never loved a maid but thee. Power! I will die for thee. 
Power! I will live for thee. Power! I will sin for thee. I will hate 
where thou hatest, love where thou lovest, kill where thou biddest me 
kill, even though it were the friend of my heart, my very brother.” 

“Go, go! thou ravest, foolish boy,” said the girl, smiling; ‘‘go 
back to Lentia, Valeris, woo and wed some fair maid and be happy, and 
I will send a chaplet from Andona’s altar to bind her hair on the 
wedding morn, and make her ever chaste and fair, and dear to 
thee.” 

‘Hast thou the heart to mock me thus, thou cold and cruel maid, 
cold as an icicle, cruel as flame? Why wert thou made so fair? Thou 
drawest the heart out of a man’s breast, and dost toss it from thee, as a 
child throweth the ball.” 

‘‘Nay, nay, sweet friend; come, return to Lentia.” 

“To Lentia? Never! To be mocked by all there; for I came 
hither to lead thee home, my bride. Nay, I will to Crotis, and there 
will I take service in the gladiators’ school, and my very name shall be 
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unknown, and I will tarry there and pray Andona for death for me, and 
vengeance upon thee.” 

‘‘A thousand thanks to thee, kind Valeris!”’ 

“Thou mocking fiend, with an angel’s face, thou art cruel as 
death.” 

“Do we part thus then? Alas!” 

The young man gazed at her, then with a sudden cry he caught 
her in his arms, and kissed her passionately; the woman did not 
shriek nor struggle, her blue eyes became fixed, they glittered like 
steel. 

“Release me!” she said in a muffled voice; ‘“‘set me free.” 

“T will not. Thou hast driven me mad; thou sendest me from thee, 
but in this hour I hold thee, Amneris; I will kiss thy dear lips now, 
though I kiss thee neverniore.”’ 

“Tt shall be nevermore. Release me 
shalt.” 


nay, by Andona, thou 


He did not obey her; once more he pressed his lips to hers, then 
with a cry he thrust her from him. 

“Gods! Iam mad.” 

‘‘Mad!” cried Amneris, her voice gaining in bitterness in that it 
did not rise above a whisper. ‘‘Fool! my very soul is sickened by the 
sight of thee. Dost thou dare to press thy love upon the chosen virgin 
of the stainless goddess? Thinkest thou to win a free soul by thy 
brutal force. I would stab thee, and rid me of thee, were it not pollu- 
tion to touch thee. Go thou to Lentia or Crotis, where thou wilt. I 
have pitied thee till now; appear before me no more, lift not thine eyes. 
to the face of Andona’s maid. Thou hast profaned the temple of the 
goddess, and did I call forth the priests who wait in her court, thou 
wouldst die a death compared with which a couch of flame were rest 
and comfort. Take thou thy life, and with it the scorn of Amneris. I 
have never loved thee, and now the very sight of thee sickens and 
wearies me.” 

He flung himself on his knees, grasping her robe. 

‘“Amneris, have mercy! I was mad. Ilovethee. Part not so; 


take back thy cruel speech or slay me. I cannot bear the anguish of 


thy words.” 

‘“What care I for thy anguish? Nay, I rejoice therefore; thou art 
fitly punished.” 

“Stay! Tell me thou forgivest me ere I go from thee for ever.” 

“Forgive! None but the weak forgive, though the strong may not 
stoop to vengeance. Wouldst have me lie to thee? I hate thee, I do 
not forgive thee.” 

Valeris rose. 

‘‘Farewell,” he said; ‘‘fair as the rose, crueller than steel. Power 
be thine and wisdom, yet, O Amneris, I shall be stronger than thou. 
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For I love thee, and I do forgive thee. I would die for thee; thou wilt 
live for thyself. Mighty in thy weakness, win all knowledge, strengthen 
thy will, scale thy way to the throne of Andona, cast down thy goddess 
and seat thyself thereon; and the beggar who gives his last crust to a 
weaker than himself and dies of hunger in the desert, is mightier than 
thou, O Amneris of the Shrine. Thou hast cast out love, O maid; thou 
hast set up a goddess in the image of thyself; thou hast shut thy soul to 
pity. Pluck thou the fig, it shall be ashes on thy lips, and the bitterness 
thereof shall make all fruit tasteless to thee for evermore.” 

He turned and passed down the gleaming steps of the temple and 
out of sight. The woman looked after him; she shivered slightly, then 
she smoothed back the strands of her shining hair and paced softly 
into the cool shaded room where Selarno the priest sat and taught the 
neophytes of the temple. 

The post of high priestess of Andona was held for life; the power 
conferred was more than regal. True, any breach of the vows was 
punished with excessive rigour, but so long asa priestess of Andona 
held her vows inviolate her power was supreme; versed in magic arts, 
expounder of the oracles of the goddess, keeper of the ancient scrolls, 
and the famous Black Books of the temple, the high priestess was 
held as a ‘‘thing enskied and sainted.” 

There was but one priestess; the other virgins were termed 
neophytes. There were, however, seven mystic degrees of initiation, 
those of the three highest being held irrevocably pledged to the service 
of the goddess; the betrayal of any of the divine mysteries was 
punished with death. There was but one priest of the shrine—Selarno; 
the priests of the lower shrine, and those of the court being ranked 
with those virgins of the first six degrees of initiation; the neophytes 
of the seventh degree ranked with the priest of the shrine; the priestess 
ostensibly stood alone, yet the priest, Selarno, shared her counsel. 

The high priestess was dead; her body lay before the altar of the 
goddess, awaiting the hour when it should be committed to the flames; 
around it knelt the neophytes engaged in divine meditation, an exer- 
cise whereby they derived great spirituality. The chief among them, 
Larna, initiate of the seventh degree, destined to the priestesshood of 
the shrine, knelt at the head of the corpse, her head muffled in a white 
woollen mantle, her body rigid with ecstasy; Selarno, the priest, knelt 
at the feet; beside him, to the right of the dead priestess, knelt Amneris, 
dedicated three years to the service of the goddess. The beautiful 
neophyte had made unparalleled progress in the mysticism and wisdom 
taught to the initiates of the shrine; of the seventh degree of initiation, 
her purity, her self-control, her force of will, her ecstasies, her illumina- 
tions, were noised throughout the city, and there were those who 
whispered that Amneris, the neophyte, outstripped Andona’s high 
priestess in wisdom and subtlety. 
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She knelt, her head muffled as was that of Larna, and among the 
neophytes it was expected that the divine afflatus of the goddess would 
illuminate Amneris more powerfully than the destined high priestess. 

No inspirational address broke, however, from her lips; on the 
contrary, she suddenly rose, unmuffled her fair face, and paced slowly 
from the temple; at the doorway she paused, and bent her steady blue 
eyes upon the kneeling priest, whose back was towards her; it was but 
for a moment, and while she gazed her eyes had a wondrous brilliancy; 
then she turned and climbed the stair to the parapet of the temple. 

It was of glittering white marble, and unguarded by any rail, sheer 
from the unprotected verge was a drop of many hundred feet; below 
was the marble court, perfumed with flowers, beautiful, and musical 
with the song of birds and the plash of fountains. The parapet was of 
great breadth, built into the wall were wide marble seats, on one of 
which Amneris seated herself. She had an air of waiting. The three 
years of her initiation had bestowed upon her a severe and well-nigh 
miraculous beauty; her flesh had a dazzling whiteness, an impalpa- 
bility, a purity scarcely human; awestruck beholders swore that a light 
flowed from the fair form of Andona’s maid as she stood before the 
shrine of the goddess. The face was calm and severe in its power and 
immobility, the clear eyes were like steel, the lips as marble, the hair 
as burnished gold. 

A foot grated on the marble stair, and the beautiful neophyte 
smiled—a curious, cruel, exultant smile; she did not move nor turn her 
eyes. The step drew nearer; Selarno, the priest, stepped out on the 
parapet. 

‘‘Art thou here, holy sister?” 

“Aye, master and brother. Wilt thou sit beside me and teach me 
of thy wisdom?” 

The priest seated himself. He was an ascetic-looking man, lean 
as a greyhound, with eager, restless black eyes, and a mouth set and 
stern save for a curious restless twitch which shook it at intervals. 

“Our sister hath gone beyond the stars,” said Amneris. ‘*To- 
morrow, Larna, the neophyte, enters the sacred fire before the eyes of 
the people; is it not so, O master?” 

“Tt is so, sister.” 

“Tarna hath much wisdom,” said the beautiful woman carelessly. 
“She hath a strong will, she will brook no sharer in the mysteries of 
the goddess.” 

‘«« Aye, none can share with the priestess the inner mysteries. None 
she may taste of the sacred fire, and view Andona face to face.” 
“Vet our sister who hath departed, O Selarno, imparted unto thee 
Andona’s will. Thou wert of her counsel; thou didst teach the neo- 
phytes; the sacred books were open to the priest of the shrine.” 
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‘‘Larna holdeth it to be profanation, O holy brother, that any man 
should share in these mysteries; she will teach the neophytes herself; 
she hath sworn to put thee from thy high estate in Archetris, and 
reign alone. ‘No man, O Amneris,’ she cried of late, ‘shall be higher 
than the sweeper of the temple in my counsel, when I shall serve 
before the shrine of the goddess.’”’ 

The priest’s mouth twitched. “Thou esteemest no illusion before 
the veil, master; thou wilt not take this stripping of thy power by the 
hand of Larna ill, as would a lesser man. Yet tell me, of thy wisdom, 
is this well or wise? Is not the very Power that framed the earth dual ? 
Are there not male and female forces in nature, O sage? Man and 
woman in the spiritual kingdom as in grosser sort upon the earthly 
plane. Positive and negative—the fire and its vehicle—are not these 
things so?” 

The priest raised his head, he obviously felt relief at this method 
of viewing the point; anxious to discuss a matter which he laid deeply 
to heart, he was yet desirous to disclaim any personal animosity or 
jealousy of power. 

“Thou art wise, my sister; truly it is not to the honour of the 
goddess this greed of the sole power springing in the breast of Larna. 
Nevertheless, this post of priestess is hers by right, as being first, save 
for thee, in initiation. There are but thou and Larna of the seventh 
degree, and she hath been long of this knowledge; else to thee, 
O divine serpent of wisdom, as thou art termed of our neophytes, 
would descend this sacred office.” 

“In truth,” said Amneris, ‘“‘were I priestess the illuminations of 
Amneris should give light to Selarno; the force of Selarno strength to 
Amneris; will of the man, intuition of the maid. Wisdom is born of 
the twain.” 

“Happy were it for Archetris, sister, couldst thou, O white flame 
of awful purity and knowledge, become the chief servant of Andona. 
Yet Larna cometh first.” 

“Unless,” said Amneris softly, ‘‘she were proved unworthy, master.” 

Selarno started. 

“Tf the high priestess be proved incontinent, or to have betrayed 
the secrets, she hath profaned the holy fire—she dieth. If the neo- 
phyte of the seventh, sixth, or fifth degrees, be wanton, she hath pro- 
faned the shrine; she is launched forth alone upon the sea to live or 
die as it shall please the gods; she returns no more to Archetris. If 
the neophyte of the lower degrees be light and untrustworthy, she hath 
profaned the court of the temple; she shall be whipped with rods in the 
outer court, and set with rent garments and ashes on her head in the 
market place. There shall she sit in her shame from morn till eve, and 
so return unto her home, outcast for ever from Andona’s temple. This 
is the law.” 
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“True, © sister.’ 

“Holy sage, hath not Larna cast strange glances upon Tryenus, 
the youth who tendeth the light of the lower shrine? He is fair to the 
eye, and through Larna hath he been exalted; a sweeper of the outer 
court was he, till Larna, guardian of the lower shrine, raised him 
thither, where never foot save that of virgin or initiated priest hath 
trod till now.” 

“Tryenus is foster-brother of Larna the neophyte, she loves him 
well.” 

«Aye, master—too well.” 

‘““Knowest thou this thing, O sacred maid? If it be so, Andona’s 
flame will surely consume her.” 

“Tf this were so, the boat is on the shore to bear Larna to her 
doom. If this were so, Amneris and Selarno ascending to the shrine, 
would drink of the wisdom of the goddess, hand in hand.” 

The priest rose and paced to and fro. 

“Wilt thou let the sacred fire be profaned, O Selarno? ’Tis for 
thee to speak. Do thou and thy brother priests seize the youth and 
wring from him the truth.” 

“By torture? Larna will appeal to the people; she will deny evi- 
dence wrung from tortured lips.” 

“By torture, sage! Nay, nay, no blood! No pain of the flesh to 
profane the shrine of Andona. Nay, Selarno, to-morrow stand thou 
forth and charge Larna and Tryenus with this foulness; and—thou 
shalt see.” 

“They will deny. Neophyte, if thou hast proof——” 

“Thou shalt have proof, sage. Make thou thy charge.” 

“Wilt thou support it?” 

“Not directly. Bring forth the youth. Charge him. He shall 
confess his love. Then, O sage, move thou one question to the youth, 
bid him speak and testify what is the symbol of the seventh degree— 
the sign Larna the Neophyte beareth upon her bosom. Now, none but 
Larna and mine own self know of the sign. If, therefore, Tryenus 
knoweth, Larna hath disclosed it unto him; she hath broken her oath 
of secresy for his sake.” 

The priest stared at her. 

“Then thy charge is true?” 

Amneris smiled subtly. 

‘““Nay, holy master,’ she said. ‘‘Didst dream of accusing our 
sister falsely ?”’ 

Selarno winced. 

“See thou to it, sage. I go to meditate before the lower shrine. 
I kiss thy feet, O incarnate wisdom, O mighty will! Peace be to thee! 
Farewell.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Some Suft Sages. 


I died from the mineral and became a plant; 
I died from the plant and reappeared in an animal. 
I died from the animal and became a man; 
Wherefore then should I fear? When did I grow less by dying? 
Next time I shall die from the man 
That I may grow the wings of the angels. 
From the angel, too, must I seek advance; 
‘All things shall perish save His Face.’’! 
Once more shall I wing my way above the angels, 
I shall become that which entereth not the imagination. 
Then let me become naught, naught; for the harp string 
Crieth unto me, ‘Verily unto Him do we return!’’! 
Extract from the J7asnavi of Maulana Jelaluddin Rimi 
(Mr. E. G. Browne’s rendering). 
T is not proposed in these brief and modest notes on Stfi writers to 
adopt the fashionable, scientific method of the West, which would 
consist of prefacing the subject to be discussed by a learned disquisi- 
tion on the nature of Stfiism, followed by a complete and laborious 
demonstration of its defects, based on misunderstood passages from 
supposed Stfi writers and placed in comparison with the author’s own 
alleged ideals. It is also not intended to follow the modern Eastern 
plan of substituting the inventive faculty for the labour of research 
and accurate quotations, and of hiding ignorance or poverty of under- 
standing with the veil of mystery and a wealth of verbiage. 

The reader is asked to form his own ideas on what constitutes 
Stifiism from the few selected extracts which it is the writer’s privilege 
to translate (or otherwise to quote) from the works of those immortal 
Persian sages and poets that may be taken as forming to some extent 
an exposition of Stfi belief and that are generally available. 

The winged words from the mystical couplets of Jelaluddin Rimi, 
which introduce these ‘‘ Notes,” will already give the careful reader a 
wide grasp of the Stifi conceptions of one of the aspects of the history 
of evolution; these conceptions, briefly expressed though they are, 
contain all that is fundamental in modern scientific speculations on the 
subject, and a great deal more besides. Jelaluddin flourished about 
A.D. 1250, and he does not claim any originality for his views. In 
another series of verses the idea of evolution up to Nirvana is expressed 
in a similar way. As it is not expedient from considerations of space, 


1 Quotations from the Koran. 
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to cite the whole of the Persian text, the commencing line only is 
quoted in a transliterated fori by way of reference to the exact passage 
translated: 


Zi an dam ke amedesti ander jahan hastt, etc. 


“From the time that thou camest and art in the world 

A ladder was set before thee to mount; 

First inorganic thou wast, then thou turnedst a plant, 

And then how is it hidden to thee that thou becamest a beast? 

After that a man thou becamest, with knowledge and wisdom and faith; 

Behold what a rose that body became which is naught but a ditch 
and a dustbin! 

From man, when thy round thou hast made, doubtless an angel thou 
wilt have made thyself. 

Then, without this earth, thy abode will be heaven; 

From the angel-state, again, thou must pass; dip into that shoreless 
sea! 

So that thy drop should become like an ocean, which is a hundred 
seas.” 

No attempt is made in these translated extracts to clothe them in 
the garment of poetical expression or to adorn them with the flowers 
of rhetoric and polished style; it is intended to convey the exact sense 
only of the Persian, as far as is possible, and souzd must therefore be 
sacrificed to sense. 

Regarding the object of existence, one of the passages of Jelaluddin, 
which is mainly to be taken as an exhortation to make good use of the 
opportunities of life, runs as follows: 

Ai 2t Iglim-i-‘adam amadeh der mulk-i-wujid, etc. 
“O thou who from the clime of non-being hast come into the kingdom 
of existence! 
Dost thou know at all for what purpose that coming was? 
A slave of a king thou art; sent by a king thou art; 
So that thou shouldst know thyself and Him that is adored. 
Thou art, in truth, a sort of merchant 
Come with merchandize forth from thy apartments into the city of Being; 
Thy capital is the wealth of thy life, 
See that with this principal of capital thou mayest acquire interest!” 


In this place I cannot refrain from quoting a beautiful passage of 
Jelaluddin addressed to youth, not to waste the great possibilities of 
life in sloth and self-indulgence. Alas! that it should be impossible to 
retain the beauty and music of the Persian in the English rendering. 

Subhdam shud, zud ber khiz ai jawan! 
Rakht ber band-u-beras der karwan ! 
Karwan raft-u-tu ghafil Khuftai ; 

Der zidnuder zianuder zian ! 
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The last line recalls very vividly the melody of the bells, sounded 
by the swinging gait of the camels, in a somewhat distant caravan. 
““Oh, for shame! and for shame! and for shame!” is their burthen. 

Translation: 


“It is morn, quickly rise, O my youth! 

Strap on thy goods! Catch up the Caravan! 

The Caravan went and thou neglectfully wast sleeping; 
Oh, for shame! and for shame! and for shame!” 


The continuation is as follows: 


‘““Thy life waste not in sin; 

So that thou mayest ever remain fresh and young. 

If the soul of avarice thou hast killed, be sure thou art 
A hero! a hero! a hero!” 


In Persian the concluding line of the second verse is comparable 
in sound to the deeper clanging tones of the caravan bells on near 
approach. 

The “youth” has ‘“‘caught up” the caravan, and the sound that 
greets him is “Pehlevan! Pehleyan! Pehlevan!” ‘Hero! Hero! 
Herols 

How little Stfiism has anything in common with Semitic Muham- 
madanism, will be evident to anyone who makes Stifiism his study; 
the latter, with its sublime, non-material aspirations, must essen- 
tially be regarded as an Aryan system of thought. Isl4m as under- 
stood and expounded by the orthodox is merely the outward cloak 
or form, which the Sfifi teachers of Muhammadan countries considered 
it expedient to adopt. Says Jelaluddin: 

Ma zi Ouran ber guzidim maghzra, ete. 
“From the Koran we have extracted the marrow; 
The husk we have thrown to the masses. 
Possessions of the earth are naught but carrion; 
The carrion we have flung to the curs, 


Our garment, turban, science and the arts of disputation 
We have cast them all into the flowing stream.” 


The Truth, and that only; the Truth underlying all religions is 
the religion of the Sufi! Says ‘Omar Khayyam: 


But Khane u Ka‘aba Khane-i-bandagist, etc. 


“The idol-temple and the Ka‘aba [7.e., Mosque] are both the house of 
adoration. 

The striking of the [Christian] gong [7.e., the ringing of the church 
bells] is the symphony of worship, 

The Girdle [Jewish, Christian, or the Magian or Brahmanical thread ], 
and the church and the Moslem rosary and the cross. 

In truth, they are all a mark of worship.” 
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‘Omar will be referred to at greater length further on. To return 
to Jelaluddin, whose every word would be worth quoting, but of whom 
we shall now only translate one more extract; it is one of the most 
striking passages in the whole JZasnav7, and bears on the supposed per- 
sonal or extraneous nature of the Deity 


a bigger, crueller, mightier 
man, according to purely Semitic conception—and the relation of man- 
kind to the Deity and the Universe. 
Anha ke talabgér-i-Khodéid Khodaid, etc. 
““Ve who are searchers for God, ye are God! 
Need there is none for the search; ye are it, ye are it! 
Ye are the letter, ye are the letters, ye are the word, ye are the book! 
Gabriel ye are, ye are Boraq, ye are the messengers of God! 
Ye are essence, ye are qualities, sometimes the throne [of heaven ], 
sometimes the spread carpet [of the earth ]. 
Ye are in the fountain of Being: exempted from transientness are ye! 
A thing that ye have not lost, why do ye seek it? 
Come to yourselves! Where are ye? where are ye? 
Do you wish to see your quest face to face? 
Then cleanse off with a furbisher the rust from [your] mirror, 
So that like Moulana Rimi, in truth, ye may 
Show yourselves to yourselves by the virtue of the glass!” 
ZAHID. 


Science and the Esoteric Philosophn. 
“SAVAGE SPIRITUALISM.” 


N Longman’s Magazine for March, 1894, is a most interesting and 
valuable article with the above title, signed with the well-known 
initials, “A. LL.” It gives a good summary of what we know of magic 
and sorcery among so-called savage tribes, with some striking exam- 
ples, and the writer indirectly sneers at the scientific explanations of 
fraud and the transmission of superstitious beliefs from tribe to tribe 
and from race to race. He divides savage sorcery into four classes: 
(1) Beneficent magic, for healing; (2) Malevolent magic; (3) Conjuring, 
or sportive miracles; (4) Clairvoyance and prophecy. With regard to 
the universal prevalence of magic, he says: 

The extraordinary similarity of savage and classical spiritualistic rites, with 
the corresponding similarity of alleged modern phenomena, raises problems which 
it is more easy to state than to solve. For example, such occurrences as ‘‘rap- 
pings,” as the movement of untouched objects, as the lights of the séance room, are 
all easily feigned. But that ignorant modern knaves should feign precisely the 


same raps, lights, and movements as the most remote and unsophisticated bar- 
barians, and as the educated Platonists of the fourth century after Christ, and that 
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all the other phenomena should be identical in each case, is certainly noteworthy. 
This kind of folk-lore is the most persistent, the most apt to revive, and the most 
uniform. We have to decide between the theories of independent invention, of 
transmission, borrowing, and secular tradition, and of a substratum of actual fact. 
Thus, either the rite of binding the sorcerer was invented, for no obvious reason, in 
a given place, and thence reached the Australian blacks, the Eskimo, the Déné 
Hareskins, the Davenport Brothers, and the Neo-Platonists; or it was indepen- 
dently evolved in each of several remote regions; or it was found to have some 
actual effect—what we cannot guess—on persons entranced. 

Our phenomenon of the hypnotic sleep is a mere revival or tardy 
recognition of the most ancient and wide-spread savage practices. 
The Déné Hareskins of the extreme north of America call it the Sleep 
of the Shadow, the Magical Sleep; their physicians blow on the patient, 
bid the malady quit him, and make passes over him. We hear of 
“raps” among the aborigines of Australia, of séances among the 
Maoris, of a ‘Medicine Lodge” 
same purposes as the modern ‘“‘cabinet,” and the orepéov xwpiov men- 
tioned by Iamblichus in De Mysteriis as necessary dore pay eritodd 
diaxeiobar, or to prevent the scattering of force. Many examples of 
what the writer calls savage Spiritualism are quoted, among the High- 
landers, Finns, Lapps, Eskimo, Zulus, etc. He concludes: 


among the Ojibways, which serves the 


The examples of savage Spiritualism which have been adduced might probably 
receive many additions; those are but gleanings from a large field carelessly har- 
vested. The phenomena have been but casually studied; the civilized mind is apt 
to see, in savage séances, nothing but noisy buffoonery. We have shown that there 
is a more serious belief involved, and we have adduced cases in which white men 
were not unconscious of the barbarian spell. . . . The production of hypnotic 
trances, perhaps of hypnotic hallucination, is a piece of knowledge which savages 
possessed (as they were acquainted with quinine), while European physicians and 
philosophers ignored and laughed at it. : 

And then he refers to the puzzling diffusion of such tales as 
Cinderella, pointing out that ‘“‘while Scandinavian regions have a form 
of Cinderella with certain peculiarities not shared by Southern Europe, 
those crop up sporadically, far away, among Kaffirs and the Indian 
‘aboriginal’ tribe of Santhals”; the same phenomenon of diffusion 
being true of magic. 


ANALYSIS OF PART III, Vou. I, oF ‘THE SECRET DOCTRINE” 
(continued). 
SECTION V (NEW ED.), Zhe Masks of Science (continued). 

In the last article it was shown that the author of Zhe Secret Doc- 
trine decries the scientific belief in such abstractions as are designated 
by the words “force,” “energy,” ‘inert matter,” and the like; and 
asserts in their stead the existence of actual entities. The continua- 
tion of this section develops the above position. It is shown that 
where scientists err is in attempting to dissociate force from matter, a 
thing which can be done only in thought, not in reality. Force and 
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matter can be considered separately for the purpose of convenience in 
reasoning, and in this case they are of course mere abstractions. No 
better evidence of their abstractness could be desired than the dilemmas 
in which an attempt to analyze them at once lands us; this is illustrated 
by the quotations from Stallo, Butlerof, etc. There can be no such 
thing as a substance entirely devoid of motion, nor motion without 
something that moves. Yet science tries to analyze phenomena into 
these two elements, as, for instance, sound into motion in inert matter, 
and light into motion in an inert ether. Occult science regards motion 
and substance as merely two aspects of one thing, and says that light 
is a moving substance, heat the same substance moving in a different 
way, electricity still another condition of this substance, and so on. 
This substance is called Prakriti and Ether, and is the substratum of 
the physical world, underlying not only its substantiality but also its 
life and activity. It seems to be the Indian Akasha Tattva, which is the 
root of the four lower Tattvas, whose properties are motion, heat, 
tangibility, etc. But even this Ether seems to be only a secondary 
phenomenon, an effect, the outward manifestation of an inner some- 
thing. This is what is meant by saying that Akasha (using the word 
now in H. P. Blavatsky’s sense) is the noumenon of Ether, and Ether 
is the phenomenon of Akasha. Thus heat, light, electricity, etc., ate 
manifestations of the different moods of the mind of Nature; they are 
living forces and are set in motion by an Intelligence behind. 


WHAT Is. ‘* MATTER’? 


On p. 560 (7.e.) the author gives the meaning of the word “matter” 
as used in occult science. It is ‘“‘that totality of existences in the 
Kosmos which falls within any of the planes of possible perception.” 
In short, Occultists extend the definition of matter to include higher 
planes of perception than the physical; moreover, it includes what 
science calls “Forces”; for light, heat, electricity, etc., are, as said 
before, moving substances. The following passage from p. 561 is 
important in this connection: 


Science only errs in believing that, because it has detected in vibratory waves 
the proximate cause of these phenomena, it has, therefore, revealed a// that lies 
beyond the threshold of Sense. It merely traces the seyuence of phenomena on a 
plane of effects, illusory projections from the region that Occultism has long since 
penetrated. And the latter maintains that those etheric tremors are not set up, as 
asserted by Science, by the vibrations of the molecules of known bodies, the 
Matter of our terrestrial objective consciousness, but that we must seek for the 
ultimate Causes of light, heat, etc., in Matter existing in supersensuous states— 
states, however, as fully objective to the spiritual eye of man, as a horse or a tree is 
to the ordinary mortal. Light and heat are the ghost or shadow of Matter in 
motion. Such states can be perceived by the Seer or the Adept during the hours of 
trance, under the Sushumna Ray—the first of the Seven Mystic Rays of the Sun. 


The stock objection to the fluid-theories of light and heat is next 
considered, viz., that since mechanical motion is converted into heat, 


\ 
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and heat into mechanical motion, therefore heat cannot be a fluid. 
The answer is that there are fluids avd fluids, and though heat is\ 
matter, it is not the same kind of matter as that known to physicists. 


THE ABSURDITY OF THE SCIENTIFIC ATOM. 


H. P. Blavatsky then deals with the ‘‘atom” of science, of which 
we have before spoken in LUCIFER for June and July, 1893. She points 
out, with supporting arguments from Butlerof and Biichner, that any 
materialistic conception of an atom confutes itself. It is impossible to 
predicate of matter either infinite divisibility or limited divisibility, so 
long as we consider it from the materialistic standpoint alone. If 
matter is infinitely divisible, the atom vanishes into mere nothingness; 
if, on the other hand, atoms are simply mechanical subdivisions of 
matter, in what way do they differ from matter itself, and how is ¢heir 
structure to be explained? Then again, the kinetic theory of gases 
demands that atoms shall be elastic, while the physical theory of 
elasticity forbids them to be elastic. Further, if, as physicists say, the 
‘physical properties of matter are due to its atomic structure, the atom, 
which has no atomic structure, can have none of the physical proper- 
ties of matter, and must, therefore, be something entirely different from 
matter. For elaboration of these considerations we refer the reader to 
The Secret Doctrine and to Stallo’s Concepts of Modern Physics. As 
H. P. Blavatsky says, p. 566: 

This vicious circle is fatal to Materialism. It finds itself caught in its own nets, 
and no issue out of the dilemma is possible forit. . . . Accept the explanations 
and teachings of Occultism, and—the blind inertia of Physical Science being re- 
placed by the intelligent active Powers behind the veil of Matter—motion and 
inertia become subservient to those Powers. It is on the doctrine of the illusive 
nature of Matter, and the infinite divisibility of the Atom, that the whole Science 
of Occultism is built. It opens limitless horizons to Substance, informed by the 
divine breath of its Soul in every possible state of tenuity, states still undreamed 
of by the most spiritually disposed Chemists and Physicists. 

The rest of the section deals with the science of the Vedas and 
Puranas, in which the physical, psychic, and spiritual natures of the 
Elements are concealed under allegories; and with the Vishishtadvaita 
philosophy. These Indian writings have at least something definite to 
say upon subjects as to which science is agnostic; they do not confess 
their ignorance as to the real nature of the basic principles in terms of 
which they reason, as does science in the case of atoms, space, motion, 
etc. Therefore they are at least worthy of consideration on the chance 
of finding in them something which does not altogether vanish into 
thin air when too deeply probed. 

MoRE ENLIGHTENED VIEWS OF SCIENCE. 


Section VI performs the more pleasing task of lauding the views 
expressed by a man of science, Dr. B. W. Richardson, and by Samuel 
Metcalfe, and showing how near they come to the Occult teachings. It 
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is very refreshing to read views that are not orthodox on the subject 
of heat and force, and they form a valuable connecting-link between 
Eastern and Western science. In Vol. V of Zhe Popular Science 
Review, Dr. Richardson writes on ‘‘Sun-Force and Earth-Force” as 
follows: 


Starting with the argument on which nearly all physicists are agreed, that there 
exist in nature two agencies—matter which is ponderable, visible, and tangible, and 
a something which is imponderable, invisible, and appreciable only by its influence 
on matter—Metcalfe maintains that the imponderable and active agency which he 
calls ‘‘caloric” is zot a mere form of motion, not a vibration among the particles of 
ponderable matter, but ztsel/f a material substance flowing from the sun through 
space, filling the voids between the particles of solid bodies, and conveying by 
sensation the property called heat. The nature of caloric, or Sun-Force, is con- 
tended for by him on the following grounds: 


(i) That it may be added to, and abstracted from other bodies and measured 
with mathematical precision. 


(ii) That it augments the volume of bodies, which are again reduced in size by 
its abstraction. 

(iii) That it modifies the forms, properties, and conditions of all other bodies. 

(iv) That zt passes by radiation through the most perfect vacuum that can be 
formed, in which it produces the same effects in the thermometer as in the atmo- 
sphere. 


(v) That it exerts mechanical and chemical forces which nothing can restrain, 
as in volcanoes, the explosion of gunpowder, and other fulminating compounds. 

(vi) That it operates in a sensible manner on the nervous system, producing 
intense pain; and when in excess, disorganization of the tissues. 

Metcalfe further says that this sun-force or caloric has repulsion 
for its own particles, but for those of ponderable matter attraction; 
and he lays down the law that ‘‘by the attraction of caloric for ponder- 
able matter, it unites and holds together all things; by its self-repulsive 
energy it separates and expands all things.” Many more interesting 
things are said, which there is not room to quote; for instance, hard- 
ness and softness, solidity and liquidity, are not essential conditions of 
bodies, but depend on the relative proportions of ethereal and ponder- 
able matter they contain. H. P. Blavatsky speaks of these ‘‘heretical”’ 
views as requiring only a little alteration of terms here and there to be 
correct. The view of modern science with regard to the sun is that it 
contains many of the chemical elements we find in the earth, and that 
its light and heat are due to combustion; whereas what they see and 
examine with the spectroscope is merely the sun’s robes, the solar 
cosmic veil, not the sun itself. 


1s Reed Rae 


OES 


SUSPICIONS amongst thoughts are like bats amongst birds, they ever fly by 
twilight.—BACON. 
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Prashna Apanishad. 


HESE men, Sukesha Bharadvaja, and Shaivya Satyakadma, and 

Sauryayani Gargya, and Kaushalya Ashvalayana, and Bhargava 

Vaidarbhi, and Kabandhi Katyayana, full of the Eternal, bent on the 
Eternal, were seeking after the supreme Eternal. 

They came to the Master Pippalada, with fuel in their hands, 
saying: He verily will declare it all. 

And the Sage said to them: Remain for a year in fervour, service 
of the Eternal, and faith. Ask whatever questions you will, if we 
know them, we shall declare all to you. 

So Kabandhi Katydayana, approaching, asked: Master, where do all 
these beings come from? 

He answered him: The Lord of beings desired to produce. He 
brooded with fervour; and, brooding with fervour, he brought forth a 
Pair. They are the Substance and the Life. These two will make 
manifold beings for me, said he. The sun verily is the Life, and 
Substance is the moon. For Substance is all that is formed, and the 
formless [is the Life]. Therefore the form is the Substance. 

So the sun, rising, enters the eastern space; and thus he gathers 
all the eastern lives among his rays. As he enters the southern, the 
western, the northern, the nether and the upper space, and the spaces 
between, as he illumines it all, so he gathers all lives among his rays. 
Thus the Life is manifested as the universal, all-formed fire. 

And this is declared by the Vedic verse: 

The all-formed, golden Illuminer, the supreme light, the fervent 
one. ‘Thousand-rayed, turning in a hundred ways, the Life of 
beings, this sun rises. 

The year is a Lord of beings. His two paths are the southern and 
the northern. Therefore they who worship, thinking that it is fulfilled 
by sacrifice and gifts, win the lunar world. They verily return to this 
world again. Therefore the sages who desire to produce, turn to the 
south. For this is the path of Substance, the path of the Fathers. 

But the others, who seek the Higher Self by the northern way, by 
fervour, service of the Eternal, faith and knowledge, they verily win 
the sun. This is the home of lives; this is the immortal, fearless, 
supreme. From that home they do not return to the world again; for 
this is the end. 

And there is this verse: 
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They call the sun the father in the upper heaven, with five steps 
[seasons ], and twelve forms [months], the giver of increase. 
But others call the sun that Seer who rests in the seven-wheeled 

chariot, whose wheels have six spokes. 

The month is a Lord of beings. The dark half is the Substance; 
the bright half is the Life. Therefore those Sages offer sacrifice in the 
bright half; but the others in the other half. 

Day-and-night is a Lord of beings. Day verily is the Life, and 
night is the Substance. They waste their life who find love in the 
outward; but service of the Eternal finds love in the hidden. 

Substance also is a Lord of beings. Thence comes this seed, and 
thence these beings are produced. And all that follow this path of the 
Lord of beings, produce a pair. 

Theirs verily is that world of the Eternal, who have fervour and 
service of the Eternal, and in whom truth is set firm. ‘Theirs is that 
quiet world of the Eternal; but not theirs, in whom are crookedness, 
untruth, illusion. 


And so Bhargava Vaidarbhi asked him: Master, how many are the 
bright ones that uphold life? Which illumine this? Which of them 
again is chiefest? 

He answered him: Shining ether is that bright one, air, and fire, 
and water, and earth; voice, mind, sight, hearing. They, illumining, 
declare: We uphold this ray, establishing it. 

And Life, the chiefest among them, said: Cherish not this delusion: 
For I, verily, dividing myself fivefold, uphold this ray, establishing it. 

They were incredulous. Life proudly made as if to go out above. 
And as Life goes out, all the others go out, and as Life returns, all the 
others return. As the bees all go out after the honey-makers’ king 
when he goes out, and return when he returns, thus did voice, mind, 
sight, and hearing. Joyful, they sing the praise of Life. 

He warms as fire; as sun, and the rain-god; the thunderer, wind, 
and the earth, substance, the bright one; what is, what is not, 
and what is immortal. 

Like spokes in a wheel’s nave, all this rests in Life. The Rig, 
and Yajur and SA€ma hymns; sacrifice and warrior and priest. 

Thou, Life, as Lord of beings, movest in the germ : and thou 
thyself art born from it. And to thee, Life, these beings bring 
the offering; thou who art manifested in the lives. 

Thou art the tongued flame of the bright ones; the first oblation 
of the Fathers. Thou art the wisdom of the Sages; the truth 
of sacrificial priests. 

Thou art the Thunderer with his brightness; thou art the storm- 
god, the preserver. Thou movest in the sky as the sun; thou 
art master of the stars. 
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When thou descendest as rain, these thy children, Life, rejoice; 
we shall have food, they say, according to our desire. 

Thou art the exile, Life, the lonely seer; the eater, the good master 
of all. Weare givers of the first offering. Thou art father to 
us, the Great Breath. 

Thy form that is manifested in voice, and in hearing, and in sight, 
and the form that expands as mind, make it auspicious! Go 
not out! 

All this is in Life’s sway, all that is set firm in the triple heaven. 
Guard us as a mother her sons; and as Fortune, give us 
wisdom! 


And so Kaushalya Ashvalayana asked him: Master, where is this 
Life born from? How does it enter this body? How does it come 
forth, dividing itself? Why does it go out? How does it envelop the 
outer? and how as to the Self? 

He answered him: Many questions thou askest! Thou art full of 
the Eternal, and therefore I tell it to thee. 

From the Self is this Life born. And as the shadow beside a man, 
this is expanded in that. By mind’s action it enters this body. And 
as a sovereign commands his lords: These villages and these villages 
shall ye rule over! ‘Thus also Life disposes the lesser lives. For the 
lower powers, the downward-life; in sight and hearing, in mouth and 
nose, the forward-life; and in the midst, the binding-life; this binds 
together the food that is offered; and thence the seven flames arise. 

In the heart is the Self. Here are a hundred and one channels. 
From them a hundred each, and in each of these, seventy-two thou- 
sand branch-channels. In these the distributing-life moves. 

And by one, the upward channel, rises the upward-life. It leads 
by holiness to a holy world, by sin to a sinful world, by both, to the 
world of men. 

The outward-life rises asthe sun. It is linked with this life that 
dwells in seeing. And the potency that is in earth, entering the down- 
ward-life of man, establishes'it. And the shining ether is for the bind- 
ing-life, and air for the distributing-life. 

And light for the upward-life. Therefore he whose light has 
become quiescent is reborn through the impulses acting in mind. Ac- 
cording to his thoughts, he enters life. And life joined by the light 
with the Self leads him to a world according to his will. 

He who, thus knowing, knows life, his offspring fails not, and he 
becomes immortal. 

And there is this verse: 

Knowing the source, the range, the abode, the fivefold lordship 
of Life, and its union with the Self, he reaches immortality, 
he reaches immortality. 
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And so Sauryayani Gargya asked him: Master, how many powers 
sleep in a man? how many wake? which is the bright power that sees. 
dreams? whose is that bliss? and in whom are all these established ? 

He answered him: As, Gargya, the rays of the sun at setting, all 
become one in his shining orb; and when he rises, they all come forth 
again; so all the other powers become one in the bright power, mind. 

Therefore the man hears not, nor sees, nor smells, nor tastes, nor 
touches, nor speaks, nor takes, nor enjoys, nor puts forth, nor moves. 
He sleeps, they say. 

The life-fires verily wake in this dwelling. The household fire is. 
the downward-life. The fire of oblations is the distributing-life. And 
as the fire of offerings is brought forward from the household fire, it is. 
the forward-life. 

And the binding-life is what binds together the offerings, the out- 
breathing and inbreathing. Mind is the sacrificer, and the upward 
life is the fruit of the sacrifice. For it leads the sacrificer day by day 
to the Eternal. 

So this bright mind in dream enjoys greatness. The seen, as seen 
he beholds again. What was heard, as heard he hears again. And 
what was enjoyed by the other powers he enjoys again by the other 
powers. The seen and the unseen, heard and unheard, enjoyed and 
unenjoyed, real and unreal, he beholds it all; as all he beholds it. 

And when he is wrapt by the light, the bright mind no longer 
beholds dreams. Then within him that bliss arises. And, dear, as the 
birds come to the tree to rest, so all this comes to rest in the higher 
Self. 

Earth and earth-forms; water and water-forms; light and light- 
forms; air and air-forms; ether and ether-forms; seeing and what is 
seen; hearing and what is heard; smelling and what is smelled; taste 
and what is tasted; touch and what is touched; voice and what is 
spoken; hands and what is handled; feet and moving; mind and 
minding; knowledge and knowing; personality and personal; imagi- 
nation and imagining; light and lightning; life and living. 

For this Higher Self is the seer, toucher, hearer, smeller, taster, 
thinker, knower, doer, the perceiving spirit. And this rests in the 
supreme, unchanging Self. 

He reaches the supreme unchanging Self who knows that shadow- 


less, bodiless, colourless, bright unchanging one. He, dear, becomes. 


all-knowing, becomes the All. 
And there is this verse: 
He who knows the unchanging one where rest the perceiving 
Self, with all the powers, all lives and beings; he, verily, all- 
knowing, has entered the All. 


And so Shaivya Satyakama asked him: And he amongst men, 
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Master, who to the end of his life meditates on the mystic Om; what 
world will he gain by it? 

And he answered him: This mystic Om, Satyak4ma, represents the 
higher and lower Eternal. Therefore the wise man by this meditation 
reaches one of these; if he meditates on the first measure, enlightened 
by it he is quickly reborn in the world. The Rig verses bring him to 
the world of men; there, full of fervour, service of the Eternal, and 
faith, he enjoys greatness. 

And if he meditates on it in his mind with two measures, he is led 
to the middle world by the Yajur verses. He wins the lunar world, 
and after enjoying brightness in the lunar world, he is born again. 

And he who with three measures meditates on the mystic Om, and 
thereby meditates on the supreme spirit, is endowed with light, with 
the sun; as a serpent is freed from its slough, he is, verily, freed from 
all sin. He is led by the Sama verses to the world of the Eternal. He 
from that supreme home of lives beholds the supreme indwelling spirit. 

And there are these two verses: 

The three measures are subject to death when divided; they are 
joined to each other, but not inseparable. When the outer, the 
middle, and the midmost are joined together, the knower is 
not shaken. 

By the Rig verses to this world; by the Yajur verses to the 
middle world; by the Sama verses to the world the seers tell 
of; by meditating on the mystic Om, the wise man reaches 
that peace, unfading, immortal, fearless, supreme. 


And so Sukesha Bharadvaja asked him: Master, the Rajaputra, 
Hiranyanabha Kaushalya, coming to me, asked this question: Bharad- 
vaja, knowest thou the spirit with sixteen parts? I answered the 
youth: I know him not; if I knew him, how should I not tell thee? 
He withers, root and all, who speaks untruth; therefore I deign not to 
speak untruth. He, silently, entering his chariot, departed. I ask 
thee where this spirit is. 

He answered him: Here, verily, within the body, dear, is that 
spirit in which the sixteen parts come forth. 

He said: In whose going out shall I go out? In whose returning 
shall I return? He put forth Life; and, from Life, faith, the shining 
ether, air, light, the waters, and the power of earth. Then mind and 
substance, and, from substance,. force and fervour, the hymns, the 
worlds of action, and name in the worlds. 

And as these rivers, rolling oceanwards, go to their setting on 
reaching the ocean, and their name and form are lost in the ocean, they 
say. So the sixteen parts of this seer, moving spiritwards, on reaching 
spirit, go to their setting; their name and form are lost in spirit, they 
say. He becomes one, without parts, and immortal. 
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And there is this verse: 
In whom the parts are fixed like the spokes in the nave of a 
wheel; knowing that knowable spirit, let not death disturb 
you. 


He said to them: So far I know that supreme Eternal. There is 
nothing beyond. 

Thou art our father, inasmuch as thou hast led us over to the 
further shore of unwisdom, said they, knowing him. Reverence to the 
supreme sages. Reverence to the supreme sages. 


Thus Prashna Upanishad ts ended? 
Caye 


oe 


Scraps from a Hindu sotebook. 
THE VARIOUS KINDS OF KARMA. 


HE reader’s attention is drawn to shloka 16, chapter vii, of the 
Gita, which says: 

Men of good Karma who worship me, O Arjuna, may be divided into four 
classes, viz., the suffering, the enquiring, those that want wealth, and the wise. 

Now to understand the above requires some knowledge of the law 
of Karma, for in the first place the question arises, How can one having 
a stock of good Karma suffer?—so also others of like nature may arise. 

Karma may be divided into three classes, viz., Sattvic, Rajasic and 
Tamasic, their several effects being good, mixed or bad. SAattvic Karma 
is that in which Sattvagunam predominates, Rajasic when Rajogunam 
predominates, and Tamasic that which is under the influence of Tamo- 
gunam. 

Sattvagunam is transparent and peaceful; Rajogunam produces 
desire and attachment;. Tamogunam brings on inattention, laziness and 
weakness of mind; Rajogunam produces motion, while Tamogunam 
bears the characteristic of a covering, or that which hides Jhanam. 

Then from shlokas 23, 24 and 25 of chapter xviii we learn what 
Karmas in particular may be called Sattvic, what Rajasic and what 
Tamasic. It will be seen that good Karma here means only Sattvic 
Karma, or Karma which is done merely as duty, without feeling any 
attachment, without a desire to please or to punish, and without any 
desire for personal benefit direct or indirect. Such Karma operates in 
two ways: it may bring on prosperity, or it may develop a desire or 
hankering for Jndnam. In either case the person will feel himself 
attracted towards Shri Krishna, the Logos. Now if such a person has 


1 There is a Commentary on this Upanishad in the Oriental Department of the American Section, 
Nos. 15 and 16, January and March, 1894. 
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also a stock of bad Karma, the good Karma will cause the bad to be 
exhausted by suffering; so the person who has Sukriti (good Karma) 
will be suffering till at least the foremost of his bad Karma is exhausted. 
If he has a stock of Rajasic, or mixed Karma as well, he will, though 
seeking Jnadnam, want wealth also, until that desire is satisfied in some 
way or other. 

Now as regards the wise, it is not in one birth that a man becomes 
so; Vasudeva, the Turiya aspect of the Logos (as we learn from JMar- 
kandeya Puranam), cannot be perceived in all before many births are 
completed. From birth to birth the Sukriti must go on accumulating, 
the bad Karma be exhausted by suffering, and the desire for worldly ad- 
vancement, the result of Rajasic Karma, either conquered by Vairadga 
or satisfied by possession, before a man can hope to be really wise; in 
the meanwhile his soul must not droop, he must not be idle, he must 
not allow Tamogunam to get the better of him; he must not be selfish 
and passionate, or swayed by Rajogunam, a task not of a day, a month, 
a year, anumber of years, a life—but a series of lives, requiring courage, 
patience, concentration, purity and unselfishness, that we of to-day have 
hardly any idea of, and the utmost we can do now is to develop in our- 
selves a firm faith in the law of Karma and Rebirth. 

How shall we be able to know in our future births of the presence 
of Sukriti in our stock of Karma? Simply by our innate desire for 
Theosophy; let us not therefore be discouraged if we suffer, if our wants 
are unfulfilled, if our desire for more light is not at once satisfied; we 
have entered a Path where progress is natural, and our sufferings and 
wants are but stepping-stones to progress; we fall by our own acts only 
and by no other. If we can finish this birth properly, z.e., do our duty by 
this, the next will be a more advantageous one, it cannot be otherwise. 
Our best hope is in this; we belong to one of the first three classes 
mentioned in the shloka. 


MEDIUMSHIP AND IDIOCY. 


What sort of Karmas may reasonably be supposed to result in 
mediumship or idiocy in the next incarnation? 

The above question was asked in Zhe Prasnottara, and _ briefly 
answered by some in that paper. It appears to me that it requires a 
more elaborate and comprehensive answer from the Hindt standpoint. 

Our ShAstras recognize three planes of existence, corresponding to 
our three bodies—Sthtila, Sikshma and K4arana; beyond these is the 
Turiya or Atmic plane. Now as no phenomena can take place without 
a material basis, the root of which is Mila Prakriti, and a Shakti to 
energize the same, the root of which is Adya Shakti, our principles 
on each of these three planes are double or are in pairs, one Shaktik, 
another Prakritik. Thus on the Sthtla plane, the Prakritik principle 
is Sthila Sharira (physical body) and the Shaktik principle is Prana; 
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on the Stikshma plane, the Prakritik principle is Sfikshma Sharira and 
the Shaktik principle is Manas; on the Karana plane, the Prakritik 
principle is Karana Sharira and the Shaktik principle is Jaanam or 
Spiritual Intelligence. 

Now Karma produces effect in two ways on each of these planes; 
these two classes of effects are (1) that which is enjoyed (or suffered) in 
any particular birth, and (2) that which is carried as seed to be de- 
veloped into enjoyment (or suffering) in subsequent births. We need 
not here take into our consideration those Karmas of a complicated 
nature which produce effects of a mixed character. Besides and beyond 
these six classes of Karma is the seventh, the single effect of which is 
Nirvana. 

What affects our body in this birth? Excesses and neglect of the 
rules for preserving our health. What should affect our body in the 
next birth? Injuring the bodies of other human beings, for which we 
do not receive any punishment in this life. If that be the case, the 
general rule seems to be that it is excess or neglect and injuring others 
(without suffering of any kind in this life) that must bring punishment 
in the shape of injury to, or defects in, our principles in the next birth. 

Now what is idiocy, and what is mediumship? Idiocy means that 
Manas (the Shaktik principle on the Stikshma plane) is dormant; me- 
diumship means that the principles on the Karana plane do not possess 
sufficient strength to oust an intruder—elemental, elementary or black 
magician, as the case may be—and Manas being but a servant of its 
prototype on the higher plane, is soon overcome. 

If, as I believe, the above is true, then there is not much difficulty 
left in determining what classes of Karma may reasonably be supposed 
to result in mediumship or idiocy in the next incarnation. Abuse the 
powers of your intellect in injuring others, and if you do not suffer in 
this life, you may become idiotic in the next. Dabble in black magic, 
and if your principles are not affected in this birth, you are likely to 
become a medium in the next. 

But of course there are many complications and many exceptions 
to the rule. This must be so; says the Gi/a truly, the ways of Karma 
are inscrutable. In laying down this general proposition, I do not 
mean to say that there are no other answers possible, I have but stated 
what I consider to be reasonable. To carry our thought back into the 
past incarnation, or forward into the future, is a great stretch of imagi- 
nation; yet it seems to be natural with the Hindtis—all born believers 
in repeated births. How can we get such knowledge? ‘Try to rise to 
the highest plane, realize the Jnanam principle in you, and you will 
know.” Such are our teachings; we follow our Shastras, but not their 
dead-letter interpretations or ‘‘twisted” meanings for sectarian pur- 
poses, neither do we follow those which pass for Shastras but are only 
treatises on black magic in reality. These can be tested by the fact 
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that they all profess to teach more or less how /o injure others and how 
to gratify our senses and passions by occult means. This is one of the 
most effective tests, and when applied will be found to work out. India 
is not what she was 5,000 years ago; the lights have gone out one by 
one, but let us not on that account follow the zgnzes fatuz, for they can 
never show the way. Better stand still and pause to think, than run 
headlong into destruction. 


SEX IN REINCARNATION. 


What determines that a person should be born a male or female? 
Now if birth itself is due to Karma, sex must be due to Karma as well. 
When the Ego incarnates, one class of Karma determines its mental 
aptitude, while another class draws it to a particular country, nation, 
family and surroundings. 

Now if a male or female birth is due to Karma, what sort of Karma 
may be supposed to lead to it? This is a very difficult question. It 
seems to me that, broadly speaking, there are two sets of Karma con- 
trolling these things; one may be called the Karma of compensation, 
another the Karma of selection. Suppose A. ill-treats B. his lawful 
wife, who suffers long and uncomplainingly. The Karma of compen- 
sation requires that A. should suffer similarly in his next birth, and 
this can best be fulfilled if A. be born a female. Then let us suppose 
that C.,a male, develops in this birth mental characteristics peculiar 
to females, while D., also a male, constantly regrets deeply that he was 
not born a female (poor soul!), the Karma of selection requires that 
they should be both born females after death. I think the mental 
characteristics of males and females may be classified thus: 


MALE. FEMALE. 
A constant desire to help others. A constant desire to be helped by others. 
A constant desire to control others. A constant desire to be controlled by 
others. 
To behave so that others may be attached To sacrifice one’s self to the happiness of 
to him. another. 
Heroism. Meekness. 
High-mindedness. Kind-heartedness. 
Powerful intellect. Constant devotion. 
Generalizing. Particularizing. 
Liberality, etc. Economy, etc. 


They are tied to each other by love, one pole of which is Kama 
while the other pole is spiritual bliss—both symbolized in our Shastras 
by Shri Krishna and his son Kandarpa. 

Why these births? To gain experience. Why experience? To be 
able to feel for others, thus to enlarge one’s self till the one becomes 
All. This our Advaita doctrine vainly tries to teach. Karma ceases to 
act when the Self is sacrificed to All. 

Barakar. KALI PRASANNA MUKHERJI. 
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Correspondence. 
THE MYSTERIES OF COLOUR. 


DEAR SiR,—In “On the Watch-Tower” for March some rather 
bold assertions are attributed to Professor Bidwell. ‘Blue and yellow 
do not make green.’ This is supposed to be proved by a simple ex- 
periment with coloured light thrown on a screen. The two colours 
destroy one another and simple light remains, not w/7fe light, there 
being no such thing as white light or black light. Well, every tourist 
or visitor to York Minster has been shown by the vergers there that 
the light passing through the o/d coloured glass windows falls as pure 
light on the pavement, while any colour on the floor can be traced to a 
piece of zew glass in the old windows; from which it appears that other 
colours have power to kill each other (if that is what really occurs) 
while the coloured glass shows all its rich colour against the light. 

The explanation that blue and yellow paint when mixed coalesce 
to form white, while a certain hypothetical proportion of green lying hid 
in these colours comes out to account for the resulting green, is admir- 
ably adapted to please the ‘‘man in the street.” Butif any person of 
average intelligence will try the experiment, he will easily satisfy him- 
self that the power of the green is exactly proportionate to the com- 
bined powers of the two pigments; or let him place alternate blue and 
yellow stripes against one another on a strip of paper and move them 
rapidly so as to blur and confuse the sight, and the result is green, 
strong, and allowing no room for loss of power by coalescing. When 
the paints are mixed the blue and yellow particles are so close to each 
other that the eye cannot distinguish them, and they produce the con- 
fused effect of green. The colour reflected from the surface of gold is 
naturally different to the colour transmitted through it, and we may 
still call gold yellow. 

Very much of interest may be discovered by those who care to try 
the different effect of two colours when simply mixed well and laid on 
thick, or placed side by side in touches or strokes of different shapes 
or directions and at different intervals, and some more useful deductions 
may be drawn from them than the shallow speculations attributed to 
Professor Bidwell in Zhe Daily Chronicle report quoted in “On the 
Watch-Tower.” R. MACHELL. 


“BROTHERHOOD AND BROTHERHOODS.” 
To the Editors of LUCIFER. 


YouR invitation to an expression of opinion upon the subject of 
Mr. Johnston’s letter to LucIFER, published in your last issue, leads 
me to write my hearty approval of the view of the question ably pre- 
sented by Mr. Johnston. 

The use of the prefix Brother or Sister to a member of an organiza- 
tion not pledged to sustain and inculcate the principle of the Brother- 
hood of Man, would be a matter of no consequence. But the Theo- 
sophical Society is answerable for the breadth of its influence through 
that one principle of Universal Brotherhood; it cannot afford to neglect 
even so small a thing as a mode of expression if by so doing it befogs 
its aim and position to the understanding of the public which it has 
bound itself to impress through all the avenues within its power. 

The matter of sex in the question does not seem to me important; 
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it is a distinction, not a difference, which cannot be avoided, as the 
ordinary prefix is subject to the same criticism. But the use of the 
words Brother and Sister in reports, magazines, and in public meetings 
where strangers are invited to be present, has always seemed to me a 
questionable practice. Whether rightly or not, it gives the impression 
of election and of separation from the rest of the world which I have 
known to be directly prejudicial. 

Any word or symbol which Theosophists can use among them- 
selves to remind one another of their deep ties and obligations as units 
of the Brotherhood of Man, is inestimable in its value. But the same 
word sounded in strange ears may become a means of destroying the 
young growth of interest and attraction born of the measureless sym- 
pathy and beauty of that which lives at the core of Theosophy. 

Berlin. ELEANOR B. HOOPER. 


To the Editors of Loci¥FEer. 


LUCIFER invites expression of opinion on the subject of “ Brother- 
hood and Brotherhoods.” I therefore wish to say that in my judgment 
it is a real error both in ‘practice and in policy to affix the term 
“Brother” in writing or speaking to the name of any member of the 
T._S., as mental allusion to the ‘‘Freemasons,” ‘‘ Foresters,” and Odd- 
fellows,” and other benevolent or social organizations is inevitable, and 
at once brings the high ideal of a great Brotherhood of Humanity 
down to a relatively low plane of thought. 

I am of opinion that there are many wou/d-be members, and many 
actual members, who dislike being labelled, or ticketed, or in any way 
identified with the trivialities of our Society. We accept the generous 
ideal, and are ready to act in the spirit of brotherhood, by giving a 
certain amount of time, thought, sympathy, labour, and money to those 
who need it of us, but we consider it a silly affectation to sign ourselves 
‘yours fraternally,” or to address each other by the conventional 
epithet of “Brother.” There seems, however, no possible objection to 
the custom of dropping the prefix Mr. or Mrs., but the prefix “ Brother,” 
like the ‘“‘ Reverend,” or ‘‘Father,” of the Protestant or Catholic priest- 
hood, makes one think of the cynical advice—‘‘assume a virtue if you 
have it not.” BARCLAY Day. 


To the Editors of LUCIFER. 


Tue idea of brotherhood which lies at the foundation of the Theo- 
sophical Society touches such deep chords in our nature and goes so 
far into the realities of life, that any attempt to parade that brother- 
hood before the eyes of the world by mere cant words or phrases is 
offensive to many. We want broad thoughts and kindly deeds, not 
parades of words, in the Theosophical Society, and I deplore the grow- 
‘ing habit amongst the select few who speak and write of “Brother” 
This or That. After the “Brother” will soon creep in the ‘Sister’ ; 
and if ‘‘Bro.” can be permitted, ‘‘Sis.”’ may not be far off. 

So I, for one, am very glad that Mr. Johnston has opened Bee the 
subject. Ae See W 

[Though we have received no more written communications, we 
have heard a number of expressions of opinion on this subject during 
the past month, all of them in cordial agreement with Mr. Johnston. 
We should like to hear the other side.—Ep. | 


THE PURIFICATION OF ASTROLOGY. 


To the Editors of LwcirErR. 


UnbER the head of Reviews Mr. H. T. Edge has some remarks on 
the revival of astrology, which I as an astrologer am sorry to see, par- 
ticularly this sentence: ‘‘We do not know much about the condition of 
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astrology in India, but if it is anything like astrology in England it 
will take a greater expenditure of energy to purify it than is likely to 
be forthcoming.’ Now while such men as your reviewer continue to 
throw cold water on the science I shall not be surprised at the lack of 
energy displayed by competent persons to purify it. During the past 
five years land my colleagues have worked hard in the face of ignorant 
ridicule to purify astrology, and, what is more, have but recently en- 
lightened the Indian astrologers of a system of predicting long lost to 
them. 

I should not have troubled you with this letter but for the fact that 
we are shortly about to review these Hindti books ourselves, when 
probably H. T. E. may have an opportunity of judging the European 
idea of Indian astrology. What we want is help from those who are 
seeking ¢vuth, and before reviewers criticize astrology they should at 
least know something about the subject, particularly when the paper 
containing the review seeks the revival of true knowledge. Probably 
H. T. E. meant quacks who pretend to a knowledge of astrology when 
he alluded to European astrologers, if so, I apologize for this letter. 

Yours fraternally, 
ALAN LEO, 
Co-Editor “Astrologers Magazine.” 

[I am sorry the expression of my opinion on astrology in England 
has offended ‘‘Alan Leo,” but I can only say that it remains unaltered, 
even after taking into consideration The Astrologers Magazine. ‘Alan 
Leo” imputes to me an ignorance of astrology, but I maintain that I 
know enough to be able to recognize obvious absurdities, as when a 
person’s fortune is delineated in detail from a wrong figure, or when 
Venus is placed sixty-three degrees from the sun. If necessary, I am 
prepared to quote abundant passages from the magazine in question in 
proof of my contention that astrology in England wants purifying. 


H. T. E.] 


Rediews. 
PANINI’S ASHTADHVAY?: 
Book I. 


Mr. SHRiSHA CHANDRA VASsu prefaces his excellent work thus: 


Since the advent of British rule, and the peace and prosperity that have 
followed in its train, and especially since the foundation of the Arya Samaj and 
the Theosophical Society, India has witnessed a glorious revival of her ancient 
literature, in which is embodied some of the highest philosophies and religions of 
the world. ane 

_ To properly understand the Sanskrit language, and especially that portion of 
it in which are locked up the highest aspirations of the ancient Aryan hearts—the 
Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Upanishads—it is absolutely necessary to have a com- 
plete knowledge of the grammar elaborated by Panini. 

Panani’s grammar, of which the work under review is the first 
part—an eighth of the whole—holds, of course, a unique position, not 
only in Sanskrit but in the entire range of literature. It is the highest 
achievement in grammatical science that the world has seen. Thata 
very excellent edition of this monumental work, as well as the Bombay 
edition of the Rig Veda, should be directly due to the influence of the 
Theosophical Society, and that both these splendid achievements are 
to be credited to natives of India, is a matter for the highest congratu- 


lation. 


1 The Ashtadhyayi of Panini, translated into English by Shrisha Chandra Vasu, B.A. Allahabad: 
Indian Press, 1891. Subscription price for the whole work, Indian, Rs. 20; Foreign, £2. 
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ST. FRANCIS.! 


St. FRANCIS appears to have been one of the brightest Theosophical 
lights of the thirteenth century. The author, who bears the name of 
one of the greatest of French antiquaries, speaks in the style of a modern 
French scholar, with the same eloquence of diction, vividness of de- 
scription, and occasional jolty and jilty absence of authorities, which 
distinguishes the style of Ernest Renan or Théophile Gautier. Any 
description of the life of St. Francis must be divided into three com- 
partments: firstly, his love for the poor; secondly, the foundation of 
his order; and thirdly, that mysterious occurrence in his life that has 
been chronicled carefully by subsequent historians, who have exagge- 
rated the conditions of even the physical appearances that were noted. 
St. Francis will be chiefly perpetuated to fame by the record of the 
existence of those stigmata which the subsequent medical evidence of 
Sir Benjamin Richardson and Dr. Warlomont placed beyond doubt. 
It has been shown that these alterations in the Sthtila Sharira of Fran- 
cois d’ Assise proceeded from the exercise of will-power on his part; in 
obedience to what he thought to be the principle of Buddhi. For it 
must not be forgotten that St. Francis formulated his thoughts in the 
language of the theology of his time, place, and neighbours. It is im- 
possible to follow M. Sabatier through the minute details of the life of 
St. Francis, but we may note that the aspect from which he has re- 
garded it is diametrically opposed both to that of St. Bonadventure and 
of the Bollandists. In his words, theology has killed religion; and we 
may notice that, both in the thirteenth century and at present, the 
order of St. Francis had and has bitter enemies. It is very significant 
that St. Francis had a female friend, St. Clara, just as St. Patrick had 
a St. Bridget and St. Theresa a St. John of the Cross. In fact, the law 
of syzygies appears to have prevailed in all religions purporting to 
convey lessons of the true and the ineffable. Chokmah and Binah 
reappear again and again in many countries and under many nanies. 

That St. Francis was in communication with something above and 
beyond his own Higher Ego is what the advocates of the Franciscan 
order strongly affirm. Even the Dominicans, who have assailed him, 
admit the generosity of his mind, and above all his love for the poor. 
We are not in a position to say how far the foundation of his order was 
due to his own personal energy; but if we read his own private records 
we see that he carried the principle of automatic obedience even further 
than the Jesuits of a later date. He said: 

Take a dead body, and place it where you like, it will not make any resistance. 
When it is in one place it will not murmur; when you take it away it will not com- 
plain; put it into a pulpit, and it will not look above but beneath itself; clothe it 
in purple and it will blush for shame. 

A teacher who placed himself in flagrant opposition to the fashion- 
able people of his time and place, naturally produced opposition from 
every quarter. It is for the historian of the future to judge what mys- 
terious force behind these great teachers of charity and poverty has 
impelled them to disclose parts of the great message in various lan- 
guages and in the bosom of many religions. M. Sabatier’s book will 
be convenient as a mémoire de servir. Cokty Be 


THE LAW OF CREMATION? 


THOUGH addressed primarily to members of the legal profession 
this little work is one of some interest to the community at large, inas- 
much as it embraces a general review of the practice of cremation in 


1 Vie de S. Francois da’ Assise, par Paul Sabatier. &vo, Paris, 1894. Fi 

2 “An Outline of the Law relating to Cremation, Ancient and Modern, together with Rules and 
Regulations of Various Cremation Societies at Home and Abroad,’”’ by Aubrey Richardson. London: 
Reeves and Turner, 1893. 
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ancient and modern times. The only valid objection—apart fromm senti- 
mental considerations—against its universal adoption is that the rapid 
decomposition of the body removes all traces of poison. On this point 
it is interesting to learn that: 

“Soon after burial distinct traces of most poisons are sooner or later 
decomposed. . . . Only metallic poisons (arsenic, antimony, and 
mercury) are likely to be detected afterexhumation. . . . Exhuima- 
tion is at best but a clumsy attempt to rectify culpable want of care 
before burial.” MM Ul oeMe 
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Cheosophical Activities. 


ANNIE BESANT’S INDIAN ‘TOUR. 
[Extracts from the April 7heosophist. | 


The departure of Annie Besant for England, on the 2oth ult., 
closed the record of one of the most remarkable lecturing tours in 
history. Itis a record of 15,000 miles of travel by sea, and 6,500 by 
land in Ceylon and India; of 121 public addresses, to at least an aggre- 

gate of 100,000 people; of the winning of the hearts of several nations; 

of the awakening of popular enthusiasm for the ancient faiths of 
Hinditism and Buddhism ainong their much dejected adherents; and 
of such a display of ability as an orator, philosopher and public teacher, 
as to put her in the very highest place in the minds of the Eastern 
people. From the Southern Province of Ceylon to Lahore, the capital 
of the Punjab, and from Calcutta, the metropolis of the Indian Empire, 
to Surat, the ancient gateway on the Western sea of the commerce of 
India with Western nations, comes but one verdict. 

My duties as manager of the journey and chairman at all Anna- 
bai’s lectures, together with the constant demands on my attention of 
the current local business of the Theosophical Society, prevented my 
writing for my magazine even the briefest narrative of events. My 
willing coadjutors, Messrs. Edge and Old, were thus compelled to 
gather what facts they could from current Indian papers, and it is not 
to be wondered at that they got in this way some very incorrect and 
misleading ideas as to what Annabai said and did—ideas such as, to 
my great regret, found their way into last month’s T7kheosophist.’ In 
justice to them I must say that the papers that we happened to see on 
our travels were full of most palpable errors, and nobody could have 
gleaned, save, to some extent, through the Jzdian Mirror (our ever 
faithful ‘and loyal ally and advocate) a true idea of what her lectures 
really contained, or to what extent the constitutional landmarks of our 
Society were kept in view. As for the former, it almost invariably 
happened that the European or Eurasian short-hand reporters would 
faithfully follow her so long as she dealt in generalities, but the moment 
she reached the constructive stage of her argument, and began quoting 
from Vedas, Upanishads and Puranas, verse after verse, and chapter 
after chapter (to the astonishment of the most learned Sanskrit 
scholars), these journalistic gentlemen would just lay down their pen- 
cils and scarcely write a word until her peroration was reached. If 
any did venture among what an uneducated Calcutta reporter described 


1In the story as to Mrs. Besant’ s bathing i in the Ganges there was not a word of truth; it was a 
pure invention of a hostile Anglo-Indian newspaper. Nor has Mrs. Besant appeared anywhere in 
Hindti dress. Nor has she been converted to Hinddism since she came to India, nor changed her 
position towards it. The story of the festival over her conversion is also a myth. A dinner was 
given to us in the place named, as in many other places, and as in every Hinda home Prasid— 
sandal-wood, rose-water, and betel leaves—was offered to the guests. ‘This is invariably offered to 
honoured guests, of every creed, and to refuse it would be the grossest of insults. 
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to me as “those A/industani words,” he usually made such a mess of it, 
that A. B. on being asked to revise the copy for the press, found it was 
simply useless, as she would have had to re-write the whole lecture. 
So she had invariably to refuse, much as she would have liked to oblige 
such a good friend, for example, as Narendronath Sen, editor of the 
Mirror. The only thing saved out of the wreck of this four months’ 
intellectual feast, this banquet of rhetoric and wisdom, are the four 
lectures she gave on successive mornings at our Annual Convention at 
Advar. These she has edited, and they will shortly issue from the 
press, with a special preface from her own pen. Alas! that so much 
should be lost, has been the universal expression of opinion at each 
station on our leaving; yet so it is, and our only hope of recovering 
the substance, if not the very words of her lectures, is that she may 
embody them in a book, of which each subject would form a separate 
chapter—if she ever finds the time for it, which is more than doubtful. 
It is not my present purpose to trench upon this ground at all, but only 
to give a bird’s-eye view, as it were, of the striking incidents of this 
most interesting and instructive tour of 1893-4. ; 
As regards the question of her keeping within the constitutional 
limits of our Society’s policy, I do not see how there can be two 
opinions. True, she has declared herself virtually a Hindt in religion 
almost from the beginning of the Indian part of her tour. What of 
that? If she had chosen to declare herself a Mussulman, a Jew, a 
Christian, nobody could have ventured to call her to account. What 
could be more clear than our printed declaration that ‘tno person’s 
religious opinions are asked upon his joining, nor is interference with 
them permitted”? And should Annie Besant be denied the liberty 
which is enjoyed as an acknowledged right by the humblest member? 
In all my fifteen years of public speaking and writing, and all of 
H. P. B.’s writing and private conversation, did we ever try to conceal 
the fact of our being Buddhists? and yet have we ever failed to do all 
we could to help people of all other religions to find their hidden ideals 
and to live uptothem? Neither charge can be laid against us, and I, 
who have listened to A. B.’s discourses from first to last, with the sole 
exceptions of those at Nagpur and Cawnpore, when I was temporarily 
absent from her on special business, declare that she said nothing 
about, or in defence of, her religious views that was not perfectly 
proper and perfectly constitutional. Her theme was ever Theosophy, 
and she ever declared herself a thorough-going Theosophist. While 
she showed that Theosophy was more fully and clearly taught, as she 
believed and as H. P. B. proved, in the Aryan scriptures than else- 
where, she also said that. it was equally the indwelling soul of every 
religion the world had ever known. Those who heard her splendid 
lectures on Theosophy and Religion, Pantheism, Theosophy and Modern 
Science, The Evidences of Theosophy, The Evolution of Man, and Man, 
His Nature and Powers, will bear me out in saying that she did ample 
justice to all the chief religions. She took no brief from us to conceal 
her private views on religion, and if anything of the kind had been 
compulsorily accepted by her, I should not have accompanied her on 
the journey; I do not enjoy the company of muzzled slaves. Dr. 
Salzer and other esteemed colleagues in the Society have publicly 
protested against the T. S. having been made responsible for Mrs. 
Besant’s Hindtiism. But the fact is that, in introducing her to her 
audiences, it was almost my invariable custom to warn the public that, 
under our constitution, the Society represents no one religion, and is 
not in the least degree responsible for the utterances of any of its 
officers or members upon questions of.religion, politics, social reform, 
or any others about which people take sides. Unfortunately, the 
reporters had come there only to report what A. B. might say, and with 
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few exceptions made no mention at all of my prefatory word of caution. 
But the audiences heard me, and that suffices.’ 

As regards the southern half of the tour, something was said in 
my annual address to the Convention, and I need not enlarge. In fact, 
as regards the entire tour it may be said that there was a monotony of 
exciting arrivals at and departures from stations; of generous, even 
lavish, hospitalities; of smotherings under flowers and sprinklings 
with rose-water; of loving addresses presented in tasteful caskets by 
reception committees; of chanted Sanskrit shlokas, full of Eastern 
compliment and hyperbole, from both orthodox and heterodox pandits; 
of organizations by me of Hindt religious and ethical societies among 
school-boys and undergraduates; of visits to sacred shrines and holy 
ascetics; of morning conversaziont when, for two hours, or even three 
sometimes, at a stretch, Annie Besant would answer off-hand the most 
difficult and abstruse questions in science, philosophy, symbolism and 
metaphysics; of grand orations daily to over-packed and sweltering 
audiences, which found no halls big enough to hold them, and so 
overflowed into the surrounding compounds or streets, sometimes by 
hundreds and thousands, and had to be driven away by the police; 
of processions in palankeens, by night with torches, by day and night 
sometimes, with bands of Hindi musicians, choirs of female singers 
and groups of bayaderes, making national music and dance, as though 
ours were a religious progress; of presents of Kashmir shawls by hosts 
and magnates who could afford to comply with the ancient custom of 
thus honouring scholars, that has come down from remotest antiquity; 
of rides on elephants through crowds of pilgrims; of floatings in quaint 
boats down sacred rivers, past holy cities like Benares, Prayag and 
Muttra, to see the bathing multitudes and the waterside temples, houses, 
mosques and tombs of dead potentates, sages and ascetics; of formal 
meetings with pandits for discussion; of receptions at private houses, 
where we were made acquainted with the most educated and most 
influential personages of the great cities—this for four months on end; 
a rushing up and down and across the great Indian peninsula, a con- 
scientious filling of engagements and strict keeping to the advertised 
programme, a series of meetings and partings with beloved old col- 
leagues and new acquaintanceships formed with the later comers. . . 

If there was monotony in other things throughout the tour, there 
certainly was not as regards our lodging-places. At one station we 
would be quartered by the local committee in a palace, borrowed for 
the occasion from the local agent of some absentee rajah, at the next 
in a bug-haunted, uncleanly, mud-floored and mud-walled travellers’ 
bungalow; perhaps one where the wood of the doors had been eaten 
out by white ants or become so warped as to defy the tight shutting of 
them. The charpoys (bed-cots) were sometimes so soiled and full of 
animal life that we all preferred sleeping on the floor on mats—no 
hardship for either A. B. or myself, or, for that matter, for our dear 
companion, the self-forgetting, loyal and humble-minded, hard worker 
for Theosophy, Countess Wachtmeister, although she usually resorted 
to her deck-chair, which she carried with her against such emergencies. 
Several times we put up at railway stations where the journey had to 
be broken to take another railway line; but in India that is no great 
hardship. To people of our simple tastes, it was pleasanter than to 
have to sleep in palaces full of costliest furniture, for one could not 
help grieving over the human misery with which the latter contrasted, 


1 After sending the above to the printers, I received a copy of the /ndian Mirror, in which A. B.’s 
last lecture in Calcutta is reported. The subject was Theosophy and Modern Progress, and by good 
luck my introductory remarks are published. I quote what follows: “I wish again to impress upon 
your minds the fact that the Theosophical Society is a neutral body as regards religious opinion, 
that it has no creed to enforce, and that it is not responsible for the opinions of its members. What 


each person is—he or she is—it does not concern itself about, nor is the Society bound to accept their 
opinions,”’ etc. 
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and over the fost mortem fate of the owner, who was slaking his soul- 
thirst with the salt water of such empty splendour. Yet, let me say 
that, whatever the temporary habitation in which our friends lodged 
our party, it was given up to us in love, and the sense of ‘that made us 
as happy in the most gorgeous £ofi as in the most humble bungalow. 
Our every wish was anticipated, our every imaginary want provided 
for; and if the memory of Annie, her lectures, talks, and sisterliness, 
is sweet to the members of the local Branches who entertained us, so, 
likewise, does she carry away a heart full of fraternal affection for the 
Hindti, Parsi and Mussulman brothers she has left behind—but not 
for ever. 

She and the Countess Wachtmeister landed at Colombo on the 
1oth of November, 1893, from the P. and O. steamer, Kazser-i- Hind, 
and were welcomed at our Headquarters with a triumphal arch, a hall 
charmingly decorated with flowers, addresses, and a gathering of Sin- 
halese Buddhists, including our own local members and their families. 
The next move was to the Sanghamitta School, where Mrs. Higgins 
gave us warmest welcome and unstinted hospitality during our stay. 
Public lectures were given at Kandy, Colombo, Galle and Panadure.' 
We crossed to India on November 15th, visited thirteen stations before 
reaching Madras, and stopped at Adyar until Jan. 7th, 1894, when we 
sailed for Calcutta. Up to this time Annabai had given forty-eight 
lectures and addresses, including those with which she favoured the 
Convention. 

At Calcutta she scored the greatest triumph, we were told, that any 
public speaker had had in the metropolis. The Town Hall was packed 
to suffocation with a sitting and standing audience of 5,000, yet so 
complete was her command over their feelings that when she sank her 
voice to a half-tone of pathetic recitative, they listened in absolute 
silence to catch every word, until at the fitting moment their suppressed 
feeling found vent in torrents of applause. The description applies to 
each of her Calcutta addresses, and the comments of the local press 
and that of the whole Presidency prove the depth and permanency of 
the impression she made on the people; the high and the low, the 
educated and the uneducated. Her progress through Bengal and 
Behar was almost a royal one in its exhibitions of popular fervour. 
She could not drive through the streets or enter a lecturing hall with- 
out having to pass through crowds who had gathered just to gaze at 
the champion of their hoary faith, the declared student of the old 
Aryan wisdom, and to salute her reverentially with joined palms held 
in front of their foreheads, as they have been taught to salute the 
Brahman and the true ascetic, from the earliest times to the present 
day. At Berhampur there was a great gathering of Nuddea and other 
pandits to greet her, and in their joint address to her in Sanskrit, they 
ingeniously paraphrased her married name into 'the honorific title of 
“ Annavasanti,” which means ‘‘the Giver of Nourishment to the whole 
world.” In this connection it may mean ‘the Dispenser of spiritual 
food,” and nothing could be more appropriate. Anna Purna is a name 
of Durga, the wife of Shiva, and she is most fervently worshipped at 
Benares. 

She accepted visits for discussions or special addresses to the 
heterodox Brahma SamAjists of Calcutta, the heterodox Arya Sama- 
jists, and orthodox Sanatana Dharma Sabha, of Lahore, and by the 
eclecticism of her sentiments abated much of their baseless prejudice 
against our Society, and sowed in their hearts the seeds of kindlier 
interest. If I had had the time I should have prepared a special 


1 The impression they made on the Buddhist public is shown in the exclamation I heard on 
leaving the lecture-hall one evening: “If we can hear such Bana-preaching as that, we need not 
trouble ourselves to listen to our priests.” 
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lecture on Isl4m to deliver at Lucknow or some other great centre of 
that religion, but that had to be postponed until mv return to Head- 
quarters. I had conditionally accepted Annie’s kind offer to take the 
chair on the occasion, and express her interest as a Theosophist in the 
spiritual welfare of the fifty million Indian followers of that faith. 

Various attempts were made to “draw” her on the burning social 
questions of the day in India, but she wisely, and with my entire con- 
currence, refused to give out the crude opinions she would alone be 
able to express before becoming familiar with men and parties, and the 
nature of their disputes. At the Arya Samaj meeting at Lahore, how- 
ever, she distributed the prizes to the girls of the Samaj school, and 
very strongly expressed her sympathy with every attempt to restore 
the standard of female education which prevailed i in ancient Aryavarta. 
This same sentiment she gave utterance to in a number of her public 
discourses, in fact always in her lectures on /nudia, Past and Present. 
Her idea was, however, that in all matters of reform the lead should be 
taken by the Brahmans, and naturally would be if the caste could by 
any means be purified and brought back to its former status as the true 
spiritual and moral exemplars as well as teachers of the nation. Her 
hope for the revival of the Aryan standards of morals and religious 
ideal lay in the beginning of the work of self-redemption in individual 
Brahman families, here and there, and the consequent creation of new 
family foci into which might be drawn some of the souls of ancient 
sages and moral heroes who might now be seeking proper bodies in 
which to reincarnate themselves. This process, she admitted, must 
take long, very long, yet the result could never be hoped for unless a 
beginning was made; and the present was as auspicious an hour for that 
as any other in the future could be. 

One striking feature of A. B.’s tour was the daily conversazioni 
above referred to, and memorable for the number of ‘‘assistants,” the 
wide scope and profundity of their questions, and the manner of hold- 
ing the meetings. Annabai almost always sat on a mat or rug on the 
floor i in Hindt “fashion, and the visitors did likewise. It was, in fact, 
the only practicable way, for since often a hundred or two hundred 
persons were present, and no such number of seats were available, 
the choice was between all standing huddled together during the time 
of the meetings, or just sitting down in the national fashion, as the 
custom is in all gatherings of Indians unspoilt by Western influence. 

The Countess remained with us until Feb. 23rd, when she left us 
at Kapoorthala, to go to San Francisco as a delegate from the Indian 
Section to our American Section’s Annual Convention. At Amritsar, 
Punjab, we were entertained by Miss F. Henrietta Miller, F.T\S., 
and heard of the good work she is doing in a practical missionary 
spirit, among educated Hindts, towards inciting them to work as well 
as talk for the spiritual regeneration of India. 

The triumph of Calcutta was repeated at Lahore. A. B.’s dis- 
courses burned into the popular heart with the same magical power, 
and the same throbs heaved the Hindi bosom. Fortunately the huge 
circular pavilion erected for the sessions of the National Congress in 
December last had not yet been dismantled, and seating accommoda- 
tion was available for some 4,000 people. Warned by the reports of 
crowds at our other halting places, the Lahore T. S. and Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of Reception, issued tickets of admission, and so, while the 
capacities of the structure were utilized to the utmost, and audiences 
of at least 5,000 persons were admitted daily to hear A. B., there was 
no such uncomfortable overcrowding as we had had elsewhere. The 
entire arrangements reflected much credit upon the excellent com- 
mittee, including our enthusiastic and energetic brother, Pandit Gopi- 
nath. A. B.’s voice, which did not fail her throughout the tour, was 
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found equal to the occasion at Lahore, and could be heard with ease 
throughout the vast auditorium. Among the local accessions to our 
membership were the three most distinguished Bengali gentlemen of 
the city, and the President of the Lahore Arya Samaj. 

Having now reached our highest point of travel, we turned south- 
ward by Bareilly, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Nagpur and Poona to Bombay; 
thence onward to Surat, in the west, and to Baroda, half way between 
the two; thence back to Bombay, where the 18th and rgth of March 
were devoted to public addresses and private meetings, receptions and 
conversazion?, and the last event of all was the embarkation of our 
dear apostle of Theosophy on the P. and O. steamer Peninsula for 
Europe. 

Ha Loon, 
AUSTRALASIA. 
AUSTRALIA. 


Melbourne, February 27th, r8og.—For some months there has been 
consideration of uniting the two Branches and the League into one 
body, and on Wednesday, February 7th, a meeting of members of 
the three activities was called, that the matter might be thoroughly 
discussed by all those concerned. The proceedings were opened by 
Mr. H. W. Hunt, who gave a brief vé%umé of the history of the 
League. First the League and then the ‘‘Maybank Branch” were 
formally wound up and incorporated in the “Melbourne Theosophical 
Society.” And so we have now one solid, compact body of workers, 
numbering over seventy units, who will uphold and spread Theosophy 
in Melbourne, and, whenever practicable, throughout Victoria. 

As regards other matters there is not very much to report. Mr. 
Besant-Scott gave a lecture on Theosophy at the World’s Fair (based on 
the T. S. report) to a large audience last Sunday, and a very interest- 
ing discussion followed. I gave a lecture myself on Theosophy and 
Woman the previous Sunday, and some good points were raised by the 
audience. Of course the inevitable, ‘“Why don’t I remember my past 
incarnations?” was to the fore, and had to be answered. I think we— 
members of the T. S.—should come to all lectures with answers to this 
question printed on slips of paper, which could be handed round and 
so save the lecturer the trouble of collecting numerous suggestions 
every time. But we appeared to satisfy one or two, at any rate, though 
others still looked dubious. 

Other Sunday lectures have been given, and the attendance will 
soon be as good again, we hope, as it was when the Board of Health so 
abruptly put an end to our little gatherings. It isa little bit difficult 
to get people together again after such a break. 

The Debating Club ‘still fights its way along, and it alone has sur- 
vived the fate of the other activities, and escaped being swallowed up 
by the M.T.S. A capital discussion on the Woman Question brought 
us two new lady members, one of them a graduate of the Melbourne 
University. Some of us are anxious to get this question well threshed 
out, that the women of Victoria may follow in the steps of their sisters 
in New Zealand. At present women are classed in the Constitution 
Act of this colony with ‘criminals and lunatics,” all of whom are 
debarred from participating in elections. ‘There seems to be a want of 
our first principle somewhere amongst the legislators of Victoria. 

MABEL BESANT-SCOTT. 

Adelaide—One of the members of the Branch, Mr. Wilton Hack, 
has just inaugurated a Codperative Settlement with a pioneer band of 
fourteen men, seven women, and thirteen children, at Mount Remark- 
able in South Australia. It is hoped that a Branch of hee T. S. will be 
established there. Pers: 
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NEW ZEALAND. 


Auckland.—At both the open Lodge meetings and the Sunday 
evening lectures in the Choral Hall the attendance has become nearly 
a fixed quantity. The same persons are not always there, but the 
number at each place maintains a pretty even quantity. Occasionally, 
when a subject is announced by advertisement, which attracts a certain 
class of minds, strange faces will appear, and on several occasions 
visitors who have been passing through the district have visited the 
Lodge room, and at the close of the paper and the following discussion 
some have remained a little while to enjoy an informal conversation. 
On January 26th, Mr. W. H. Draffin, at the open Lodge meeting, read 
an extract paper from Zhe Theosophical Siftings, which provoked an 
interesting conversational discussion. On the evening of January 28th, 
at the Choral Hall, the same gentleman lectured on Heresy and Heresy 
Flunting, of course having reference to our colleague the Rev. S. J. Neill’s 
case. On Feb. 2nd, at the open Lodge meeting, Mr. S. Stuart read a 
paper on Divination Theosophically Considered, which provoked a good 
deal of discussion. On Feb. oth, Mr. Fred. E. Leith, a gentleman 
from the Great Barrier Island, in the Hauraki Gulf, delivered a very 
interesting and instructive lecture on Zhe Great Pyramid, illustrated 
by a series of drawings suitable for a lecture hall. On the evening of 
Feb. 11th, in the Choral Hall, Mr. S. Stuart lectured very interestingly 
on Monumental Theosophy. The open meeting, which would have been 
held in the ordinary course on Feb. 16th, was given up to enable the 
members to be present at the public presentation of an address of 
sympathy, having 1,335 signatures, to the Rev. S. J. Neill, in the 
Masonic Hall, Princes Street, in connection with the hostile resolution 
passed on the previous day by the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church at its meeting in Christchurch, in which they decided to. 
turn him out of his church at Thames unless he ceased to be con- 
nected with the Theosophical Society. 


HAWATI. 


FTonolulu.—We have received from Mr. A. Marques a bundle of 
cuttings on things theosophical in Hawaii. Zhe Honolulu Star of Feb. 
roth says: 

“Honolulu has its Theosophical Society and a library. A. Marques 
is at the head of the school. They have rooms on the Fisher block on 
Nuuanu avenue.” 

The Flonolulu Bulletin of the same date says: 

“Since the opening of the free Theosophical Library . . . so 
many enquiries have been made about Theosophy 2 Oe Seles 
been decided to start a trial A B C class.” 

The Advertiser contains a notice to the same effect, and from Zhe 
Bulletin we further learn that the Library was started through the 
generosity of Mrs. T. R. Foster, and that twenty-nine members have up 
to date joined the class, the work chosen for a beginning being Zhe 
Ocean of Theosophy. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Johannisburg.—A meeting has been called by Mr. Lewis Ritch of all 
who are interested in Theosophy to lay the foundation stone of a Theo- 
sophical group in South Africa. Ways and means were discussed by those 
who met together, and a room was engaged for three evenings a week. 

Since this preliminary meeting four or five other enquirers have 
written for information. All enquirers were cordially invited to attend 
the meetings by Mr. Ritch, who is the torch-bearer of Theosophy in. 
Johannisburg. 


{For the activities of the European Section, see Zhe Vahan. | 


Cheosophical 


AND 


Mostic Publications. 


THE THEOSOPHIST (Madras). 

Vol. XV, No. 6: “Old Diary Leaves” 
discourses interestingly on phenomena, 
particularly instances of precipitation 
and the production of portraits. 5S. V. E. 
narrates a case of obsession. A grog- 
shop proprietor is obsessed by a violent 
spook, which is ejected by a Mantrika, 
who kills chickens over the head of the 
patient, causes him to tread on tin-tacks, 
sets him on fire, etc., all with beneficial 
results. Sepharial predicts from the Solar 
Eclipse at Calcutta on April 6th. The 
planet Venus has refused to the figure 
the sanction of her presence, but she 
appears in the letter-press. N. Rama- 
nuja Chari replies to Manilal N. Dvivedi 
on the subject of Maya. ‘The Suicide”’ 
is a most helpful little allegory on the 
meaning of pain and self-sacrifice. W. 
Wynn Westcott’s lecture on the Rosicru- 
cians is reprinted from 7heosophical Sift- 
ings. Rama Praséd writes on Sankhya 
Yoga, and the number concludes with 
“Reviews,” ‘Activities,’ and ‘Cuttings 
and Cominents.” 


THE PATH (New York City, U.S.A.). 

Vol. VIII, No. 12:—C. J. continues 
“The Symbolism of the Upanishads”’; 
the simile of the chariot is described, in 
which Atma is the lord of the chariot, 
Buddhi the charioteer, Manas the rein, 
Kama the horses, and the body the 
chariot. W. Q. Judge writes on ‘‘Direful 
Prophecies,’ and says that the astrolo- 
gers, although they predict great changes 
in the next few years, cannot fix the 
details. Locality is their weak point, 
and though the conjunction of Sun, 
Uranus, Venus and Mercury in Scorpio 
in November, 1894, may bode evil, there 
is nothing to show where the evil will 


be. Mr. Judge thinks the decadent 
nations, such as China and Persia, will 
feel the effects most. The face of George 
Edward Wright, President of the Chicago 
T. S., appears with a brief biography. 
S. T. Krishnamacharya traces the funda- 
mental beliefs of Brahmanism in Chris- 
tianity. John M. Pryse continues his 
article on the antiquity of America, with 
many quotations from writers on that 
subject. “A Child who Lived before” 
tells of a child of six who remembers 
her previous states and discourses on 
Reincarnation. ‘Literary Notes” and 
“Mirror of the Movement” conclude the 
number. 

THE THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 

(New York City, U.S.A.). 

Nos. 56, 57:—The first question an- 
swered is, What becomes of thoughts? 
The Editor regards thoughts as force, 
but W. QO. J. recognizes in them the ele- 
ment of form as well. Hence, though 
the force accompanying a thought may 
waste away, the picture remains and may 
be revivified at any subsequent time. 
Why did not the Adepts tell the Presi- 
dent that his Treasurer was defaulting? 
is well answered by the Editor. Why 
does not God kill the Devil? In No. 57 
our old friend of The Vahan, whether 
there is a fixed limit to life assigned at 
birth, reappears. 


THE IRISH THEOSOPHIST (Dudlin). 


Vol. II, No. 6:—‘‘Notes by the Way”’ 
treats of various interesting topics, in- 
cluding the impending social upheaval 
and The Secret Doctrine Correspondence 
Class. ‘‘Theosophy in Plain Language” 
continues Karma, with a quotation from 
The Path. A¥. writes the first chapter of 
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a tale entitled, “A Strange Awakening,” 
which it is too early to judge as yet. 
F. J. Dick has a thoughtful paper on 
“Why do we not Remember our Past 
Lives?”* He shows that our heart does 
remember them in the form of instincts, 
intuitions, conscience, and the like; while 
our brain-mind is not yet sufficiently 
under our management to enable us to 
picture the events. ‘Gleanings from 
Theosophical Literature,” ‘‘Ideas on the 
Educational Question,” ete., conclude 
the number. 


THEOSOPHICAL SIFTINGS (London). 


Vol. VI, No. 17:—‘‘Occultism Past and 
Present,” an Adelphi Lodge paper by 
P. W. B., shows in an able way the uni- 
versality of Occultism and its chief aims. 
“Freewill,” by W. Main, is reprinted 
from Zhe New Californian. No. 18 con- 
tains ‘‘Theosophy the True Basis of True 
Socialism,’’ by R. B. Holt, another Adel- 
phi Lodge paper; ‘In the Shadow of 
the Gods,” by Thos. Williams; and ‘The 
Ethical Aspect of Theosophy not the 
only Aspect,” by H. T. Edge, which is 
taken without acknowledgment from 7he 
Theosophist for March, 1892, and is made 
to appear as if written recently and for 
Theosophical Siftings. 


THE PACIFIC THEOSOPHIST (San 
Francisco, Calif., U.S.A.). 

Vol. IV, No. 8:—In “The Mystery of 
Christ,’? Dr. J. S. Cook shows that the 
Christ-myth is contained in other reli- 
gions besides Christianity, and refers to 
the incarnation of the Ego. The H. P.B. 
Training Class writes on ‘Universal 
Brotherhood.” An editorial on ‘‘Com- 
munications from Masters,’ shows that 
the best way to obtain such recognition 
is to earn it. How can a Master write to 
a John Sniith unless he first knows of the 
existence of that individual? The Amerti- 
can Convention is announced, and occa- 
sional matter fills up the number. 


THE NEW CALIFORNIAN (Los 
Angeles, Calif., U.S.A.). 

Vol. III, No. 8:—‘‘Keynotes,” by the 
Editor, is on love, and exalts the altru- 
istic kind above the more carnal aspect 
of this sentiment. Count Axel Wacht- 
meister writes on Samoa, but there is 
more about Mr. Stevenson than Theo- 
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sophy. The gentle Samoans, it would 
appear, are being ousted by the coarse 
white race, which is ‘“‘fitter to survive.’ 
Jinda Ram writes on “True and False 
Riches,” shows the universal worship of 
matter and money has engendered the 
four diseases, indifference, scepticism, in- 


Jidelity, and materialism, of which society 


is dying, and concludes that love of 
money is a form of insanity. 


JOURNAL OF THE MAHA-BODHI 
SOCIETY (Calcutta). 


Vol. II, No. 9:—‘‘The Origin of the 
Shakyas,” translated from Kshemendra’s 
Kalpalaid, tells how the Shakyas ques- 
tioned Lord Buddha as to their origin. A 
paper on “The Svabhavika Doctrine” is 
copied from The Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, from which also is taken 
a lengthy catechism entitled the Katha 
Vattht. Interesting notes and items of 
news make up the rest of the number. 
One of them shows that the success of 
the Salvation Army is due to self-sacrifice, 
as evidenced by the enormous sums 
raised by it. Another announces the 
formation of a society in Toronto to con- 
vert the benighted Tibetan Buddhists to 
Christianity. Would not the Abbé Huc 
have rejoiced! 


THE THEOSOPHIC GLEANER 
(Bombay). 


Vol. III, No. 7:—The Editor complains 
of the hostile attitude of Zhe Light of 
the East, a journal which started so 
favourably, but has now got down to per- 
sonal attacks on the Theosophical Society. 
He answers many philosophical argu- 
ments. Part of Lord Coleridge’s pamph- 
let against vivisection is reproduced. 
There is a short account of the cure of 
snake-bite by a Mantri, and all the other 
articles are reprinted from various maga- 
zines. ‘Notes and News” completes the 
number. 


THE VAHAN (London). 


Vol. III, No. 9:—The unlucky Enquirer 
again displays his fatuity as a foil to the 
brilliant perspicacity of his answerers. 
He assumes things that never ought to be 
assumed, and prefaces his enquiries with 
irrelevant lucubrations. What happens 
in cases of obsession? Do occultists 
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approve of fortune-telling and the like? 
What is known of Cagliostro and St. 
Germain? are among the questions. 
“Leeds Lodge’ wants to know what 
entity and non-entity are, and is dis- 
missed with a mild editorial remonstrance. 
The Activities have this month shrunk to 
more reasonable dimensions. 


THE NORTHERN THEOSOPHIST 
(Middlesbrough). 


Vol. I, No. 5:—The editorial remarks 
are as matter-of-fact and incisive as usual; 
they deal with the unsectarian character 
of the Theosophical Society, the multi- 
plicity of religions, the duties of Theo- 
sophical lodges, ete. “Rach should 
regard itself as the centre from which, 
like rays of light, its influence should ex- 
tend to every neighbouring town and 
village; till it is surrounded by a chain 
of lodges, each in its turn to become the 
centre of a new activity.’ ‘Jottings 
from a Theosophist’s Note-Book”’ are 
brief, but helpful. <“Nature’s Finer 
Forces” deals with will, nerve fluid, and 
mesmerism. W. H. T. writes sensibly on 
“Theosophy and the Masses,” showing 
that Theosophy has something more 
radical and lasting than mere material 
comfort to offer, and that its message is 
the same for masses and classes alike. 
There is an article on ‘“‘The Mahatmas,”’ 
in which the following occurs: “If it be 
shown that Mahatmas are @ priori not 
only the possible, but the probable result 
of a natural evolution, we may find people 
more disposed to listen to the evidence of 
those who have both seen and heard 
them. Without such preparation, the 
average Western mind is just a little too 
free with charges of fraud, credulity, and 
deliberate lying.” 


THE BUDDHIST (Colombo). 


Vol. VI, No. 8:—‘‘India: the Holy Land 
of the Buddhists,” speaks of the impres- 
sive personality of the Buddha, and the 
superiority of his doctrine. ‘‘Buddha- 
gosha’s Commentary on the Maha Sati- 
patthana Sutta,” is continued in the 
vernacular. A fresh instalment of the 
translation of Professor Bastian’s “‘ Buddh- 
ism” appears, and a report of H. Dharma- 
pala’s arrival in Ceylon after his labours 
as delegate at Chicago. 


SPHINX (Braunschweig). 

Vol. XVIII, No. 98:—The Editor writes 
on ‘fKarma: how is the Individuality 
evolved?”? His text is, ‘“‘Each man is 
the product of his own development.” 
Hubbe-Schleiden writes on Edward 
Maitland and Anna Kingsford and their 
work. A paper on Spiritism appears as 
the transactions of ‘‘The Esoteric Circle.” 
The usual artistic but irrelevant illustra- 
tions enliven the pages of a fertile num- 
ber, which we regret has arrived too late 
for a fuller review. 


THEOSOPHIA (Amsterdam). 

Vol. II, No. 23:—‘‘Man,” by Afra, shows 
how true men, so far from being the crea- 
tures of circumstance, are architects and 
moulders of themselves and the universe. 
The translation of 7he Key treats of 
eternal punishment and Nirvana. E. W. 
writes on the power of thought, quoting 
in illustration the incident in 7hrough 
the Caves and Jungles of Hindostin where 
the Takur causes a man to paint an ima- 
ginary landscape. H. de N. has a short 
article on the Lemurians and Atlanteans, 
from Zhe Secret Doctrine. The introduc- 
tion to The Secret Doctrine, Death—and 
After? Through Storm to Peace, and 
Letters that Have Helped Me are trans- 
lated. Enel. B. 


SOPHIA (Madrid). 


Vol. II, No. 3:—This number contains 
the conclusion of Annie Besant’s Death— 
and After? and the continuation of Dr. 
B. de Toledo’s sketch on Eastern and 
Western Science. M. Trevifio’s article 
on ‘*The Symbolism of the Cross” is con- 
cluded, and is found to contain some 
very valuable matter, although we regret 
that he has adopted a system of classifi- 
cation not usually employed even by Mrs. 
Glass. The novel by M. M. C., “Who 
Meditates will Remember,” is rather tedi- 
ous. The last article is by Epéenne on 
the Logos or Parabrahmic Verbum. 


LE LOTUS BLEU (Paris). 

Vol. IV, No. 12:—Contains a transla- 
tion of G. R. S. Mead’s paper on what 
was called ‘“‘Fierce Impetuosity,” and of 
Countess Wachtmeister’s Meminiscences, 
and “Occult Chiromancy,” by M. Guy- 
miot. Dr. Pascal’s article on “The Fall 
of Angels and the Fall of Man” gives a 
sketch of the incarnation of races in the 
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fourth round. Vol. V, No. I, contains a 
translation of Annie Besant’s lecture on 
board the Aazser-i-Hind, and a copious 
abridgment of part of The Secret Doc- 
trine. Dr. Du Prel contributes a paper on 
“Sorcerers and Mediums,” which is speci- 
ally devoted to the phenomena of levita- 
tion, on which a number of new facts are 
now placed at our disposal. Dr. Pascal’s 
article “The Communion,’ M. dEr- 
dieux’s article on ‘Organisms termed 
Supernatural,” and Amaravella’s paper 
on ‘The Cycles’? conclude a very good 
number. The new volume appears in a 
vastly improved form; cover, paper, print, 
editing, all are good. Our old friend, 
Mons. Arthur Arnould, has our congratu- 
lations. CI CrB- 


THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
SCOTTISH LODGE (Zdinburgh). 


Parts XI and XII:—The Scottish 
Lodge has been busily engaged upon the 
task of trying to discover what the doc- 
trine of the Atonement means, incited 
thereto by the correspondence which 
took place in the March and April num- 
bers of Zhe Vahan, 1893. So far four 
papers have appeared, viz., ‘‘The Doc- 
trine of the Atenement as Exemplified 
in various Religious Systems,” “The Ad- 
vaita Philosophy,” ‘“‘The Hermetic Doc- 
trine of Atonement,”’ and ‘‘On the Differ- 
ences between the Eastern and Western 
Systems of Philosophy in Regard to the 
Atonement.’’ Asthe series is not finished, 
and as it is the conclusion of the whole 
matter that is of especial interest, it is 
yet too early to pronounce an opinion. 
What is written, however, is of import- 
ance for those who take interest in Chris- 
tian doctrines. The president’s lecture 
on the Advaita will be the one most open 
to criticism, and is only put forward by 
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the writer as tentative. To use his own 
words: ‘I would gladly ‘have left the 
task of explaining it [the philosophy of 
Shankara] to abler hands.’’ One of the 
most peculiar statements in the lecture is 
the following: 

“By this time the Vedic religion had 
become essentially a religion of cere- 
monial. Its leading tenet was what is 
known as Karmakanda, 7.é., the distribu- 
tion or classification of Karma. By Karma, 
I mean the result of action, the necessary 
connection of cause and effect.” 

Here Karmakdanda seems to be con- 
founded with Karmamarga, and a mean- 
ing given to Karma quite foreign to it 
in such a compound as Karmakdanda. 
Karmakanda is the technical name for a 
certain class of writings; it is not a ¢evet. 
It means the division of books dealing 
with Karma, 7.¢., ceremonial observance. 
This is the technical meaning of Karma 
in such a connotation and no other. 

But criticism is ungracious before the 
conclusion of the series, and after all 
what we want to know is what is the real 
doctrine of the Atonement, according to 
the most enlightened minds of the 
Church. We want good authority where- 
with to defend such men as S. J. Neill 
from the persecution of bigots. Part 
XIII has just come to hand, but is too 
late for notice in this number. 
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We beg to acknowledge the following, 
which we have not space to notice more 
fully: La Religion Universelle (Nantes); 
The Sanmarga Bodhini (Bellary, India), a 
vernacular paper; 7he Gul Afshan (Bom- 
bay); La Haute Science (Paris), The Pras- 
nottara (Madras), and Zhe International 
Journal of Ethics (Philadelphia, Pa., 
U.S.A.). 
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The Theosophical Society is in no way responsible for any opinions, in signed or 
unsigned articles, that appear in this Magazine. Nor does the Editor 
necessarily agree with the opinions expressed in signed articles. 


On the Gelatch-Cower. 
ROM India back to England, from the banks of the Ganges to 
those of the Thames. A vast change, a startling contrast, 
psychical as well as physical. From the serene lake of spiritual 
teaching to the troubled waters which here are dashing against the 
rock of the Society—that too brings a change to the whole mental 
atmosphere. But nought can touch the abiding peace that reigns 
ever in the heart of all that fix their eyes on the Star whose rays 
they are, the Flaming Star that shines with the golden light of 
Spirit, the Fire that burns but scorches not, that Fire which is the 
Upadhi of the Flame.’ For ever is the Hand of the Mighty One 
stretched out over His disciples, and time and distance are not for 
Those on Whom the universe is built. Change is indeed, in one 
sense, the great foe, but it is also the great teacher; for he who can 
keep equilibrium in the midst of change, who remains unmoved by 
either praise or blame of men, who can stand undisturbed in the 
midst of friends and foes and neutrals, he is gaining that equal- 
mindedness which is the mark of the true disciple, and his heart 
being fixed on the ETERNAL, the serenity and strength of the 


ETERNAL become his own. 


* 
* * 


THE ‘ EVANGELIZATION” OF INDIA. 


A wail from an Indian missionary has gone up to the ears of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and his Grace’s attention is drawn 
to the urgent need of reaching ‘‘the aristocracy of India.” ‘The 
missionary argues that: 

Christianity has made very little progress in India, and that notwithstanding 
the efforts of missionary enterprise during the term of the British occupation, the 
Indian Church is not in a position to support itself, as the converts are drawn mostly 
from the poor classes. As owing to the peculiar social conditions of India these 


lower orders can only be reached through the agency of the upper classes, he argues 


1 Voice of the Silence, pp. 32, 23, 25. 
I 
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that it is time that the missionary societies turned their attention to ‘the aristo- 
cracy” of the country, who are ever ready to spend millions of rupees on heathen 
temples, and in the support of Brahman priests. On these grounds he suggests to 
the Archbishop the desirability of securing the services of European missionaries 
of high intellectual power, to be stationed in the different cities and towns. These 
men should be well up in the social and political questions of the moment, and 
avoid even the appearance of sectarian partizanship. 

This frank admission of failure is creditable, well as the fact is 
known that “converts” in India are almost exclusively outcastes. 
But desirable as it may be to send to India missionaries of intel- 
lectual distinction, it would be well for English Christians to recog- 
nize the fallacious character of the hope that in this way the 
Brahmans can be reached and converted. What can the ablest 
missionary offer to the Brahman that he does not already possess in 
his own religion, and how can he hope to win him to modern pre- 
sentments of spiritual truths already familiar to him in subtler and 
profounder ancient dicta? Nothing deeper and loftier can be 
offered to him in religious philosophy than his Vedanta, nothing 
more sublimely spiritual than his Upanishads, nothing more nobly 
moral than his Bhagavad Gifd and other teachings in his JZahd- 
bhaérata, nothing more exquisitely satisfying to the religious emotions 
than the Avataras of Rama and Krishna and the austerer glories of 
Maheshvara. Why then seek to convert him? He seeks not to 
convert the Christian from his own faith, but gives to men of other 
creeds the same toleration he claims for himself. Surely these 
“missionaries of high intellectual powers” might more wisely turn 
their weapons against Western Materialism, rampant in East and 
West alike, and make alliance with the Brahman against the 
common enemy instead of attacking the strongest defender of Spiri- 
tuality. Why should men who hold the same spiritual truths, . 
though they clothe them in different intellectual garbs, turn their 
weapons against each other, instead of allying themselves to rescue 
the able and thoughtful youths of both East and West from the 


illusions and glamour of Materialism? 


* 
* * 


THEOSOPHY WORSE THAN ATHEISM. 

How great is the gap between the deep spirituality of Theo- 
sophical teachings and the crude and bitter views entertained by 
those who appeal to popular ignorance of spiritual Christianity. I 
read in The Christian Million the following pathetically grotesque 
statement: 


The agnosticism of Bradlaugh is now seen to have been a stepping-stone to the 
darker and deeper thought of the Theosophist who identifies himself with the 
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divinity. Atheism is always illogical. In its positive and theosophic form, which 
is more developed than the negative stage of agnosticism, atheism pretends to be 
logical, pretends that the “thought” of manis divine! This, therefore, is the new, 
yet old, form of error with which the Sunday-school and the Gospel pulpit of to-day 
have to contend. 

Union with the Divine is Atheism! How strange a descrip- 
tion is this of the all-satisfying and noble truth that the Spirit in 
inan is one with the Spirit of which the universe is a manifestation. 
“This All has Deity for its life. That is Truth. He is Atma. 
That art Thou, O Svetaketu!” ‘This truth is the very essence of all 
spirituality, and, realized, has been the triumph of every saint. For 
we must not let Sunday-schools and Gospel pulpits blind us to the 
fact that this same teaching is found in the Christian scriptures, 
although not with such reiterated insistent joy as in those of the 
Hindi. [esaid, VYerare Gods. **1 in them and thou in me.” 
“Until Christ be born in you.” ‘Christ in you, the hope of glory.” 
‘““We have the mind of Christ.” “Ye are the temple of God and 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you.” “Ye are the teinple of the 
living God.” So the Hindt calls his body Brahmapura, the city of 
Brahma. ‘This is the mystery that in all ages Sages have known, 
and that men have yearningly sought, and truly is it written: “Only 
when one can compress the Akasha (ether) as leather, then shall 
there be an end to misery without the knowledge of God.” And 
that knowledge of God is THEosopHy—Divine Wisdom. 

* 4 * 

SCIENCE AND THE SECRET DOCTRINE—BURIED LEMURIA, 

How constantly are the discoveries of the Science of the West 
endorsing the teachings of the older Science of the East. Zhe Pall 
Mall Gazette gives some account of late investigations in Mada- 
gascar, which may be added to the gradually accumulating evi- 
dences for the submerged continent of Lemuria. Noticeable also 
is the difference of size between the lemurs of to-day and those of 
the past. ‘There were giants on the earth in those days.” Our 
contemporary says: 


The evolutionary system is curiously illustrated by recent discoveries in Mada- 
gascar. This island, which is larger in area than the whole of Italy, instead of 
Sharing the fauna of the African continent, to which it geographically seems to 
belong, takes after the more distant Australia, and is standing evidence of a sub- 
merged continent in the Indian Ocean. Its largest wild inhabitants are the 
lemuride, or quadrumana, a curious kind of ape, and the cryptoprocta, a strange 
plantigrade weasel or cat, which is a genus and a law unto itself. No indigenous 
ruminants exist. To find a similar state of things, one has to go back in the 
world’s history, as a writer in La Nature points out, to the Eocene and Miocene 
periods at the beginning of the great Tertiary epoch. At that date Europe itself 
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possessed lemuridee of a not very different kind, while even the weird cryptoprocta 
found an analogy in the proailurus of the quarries of Quercy. 

The difference at the present day between the fauna of Europe and Madagascar 
seemed to show a very long step in evolution, and it became of interest to know 
what the fossil remains of Madagascar itself could reveal. Very little has, however, 
been discovered up till recently which would throw light upon this question, the 
chief archeological remains of the island consisting in the aepyornis and an ex- 
tinct hippopotamus discovered by St. Hilaire in 1851. Excavations are now being 
systematically made on the sites of the old marshes, and Mr. Forsyth Major has 
turned up a lemur of quite considerable size, which might well have been the 
ancestor of the present-day specimens. The Megaladapis Madagascariensis, as it 
has been called, is three times larger than the largest of the extant quadrumana, 
and would correspond in size to the gorilla. A description of the skull and leading 


features will appear in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society. 


* 
* * 


—AND UNBURIED EGYPT. 
The Times correspondent in Cairo writes that 


Mr. De Morgan, chief of the Antiquities Department, claims to have made the 
discovery of the long-sought entrance to the mysterious brick pyramid of Dashoor, 
near Sakkara. After numerous borings in the ground surrounding the pyramid 
he found, 27ft. below the surface, a gallery 230ft. long cut in the rock and inclining 
upwards towards the pyramid. Fifteen chambers were found, containing numerous 
tombs and sarcophagi of high functionaries—among them the sarcophagus of a 
Queen—all of the twelfth dynasty, over two thousand years before Christ. It is 
expected that further researches will reveal the sarcophagus of King Usurtesen III. 


The twelfth dynasty, 2000 B.c. And before that eleven dynas- 


ties stretch backward into the past, with a civilization that is not 


known in its childhood, but only as full-grown. 


* 
* * 


EVEN ‘“‘OccuLT SCIENCE.” 


Dr. Charles Richet, ever a bold thinker and speaker, has been 
lecturing at Lady Caithness’ in Paris, on ‘The Future of Science.” 
Heartily as I dissent from M. Pasteur’s proceedings, I cannot quite 
regret that the refusal of science to recognize the microbe has again 
shown to the world that scientific dogmatism may be mistaken on 
matters of fact. For the microbe has triumphantly demonstrated 
his existence vd M. Pasteur, whatever may be thought of that 
gentleman’s methods. M. Richet, says Lighé, drew 

A parallel between the present condition of medicine and that of occult 
science. During the last twenty-five years, he said, everything in medicine has 
been revolutionized by the illustrious savant who is a glory to France—M. Pasteur. 
The discovery of microbes has destroyed the ancient theories and promoted the 
triumph of modern medicine, and vet for more than sixty years the most esteemed 
scientists of Europe denied the existence of microbes, and refused to direct their 


studies towards these unknown creatures which were pointed out to them. ‘To-day 
the light has come and doubt has disappeared. It will be the same with occult 
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science in the near future. At present it has more sceptics than believers, but the 
time will come when this science, more mysterious than the others, will have its 
definitions and its formule. M. Richet further declared that scientists are bound 
to tell the truth to those who listen to them, and that they have no right to dis- 
simulate or travesty their opinions. Like the soldier on the battlefield, like the 
nun among the plague-smitten, they ought to have their professional courage and 
march straight to the goal, disdaining mere scoffers who are not of their opinion. 
They require the zeal of the apostle along with that of the scientist.—The greatest 
interest was manifested by those present in Professor Richet’s discourse, which 
included premonition, clairvoyance, and several other branches of the subject. 
That Western science is invading the borderland of Occult 
science has long been patent to observers, and men like M. Richet 
and Professor Oliver Lodge are leading the wan of the invading 
ariny. ‘That it must be so as the years roll on we know, and our 
main effort now should be to so demonstrate the fact of Brother- 
hood, and to so strengthen the voice of conscience, that the increas- 
ing knowledge may be used in human service, that the Left Hand 


Path may not be followed by large numbers of eager students. 


* 
* * 


A GOLDEN SERIES. 


The Theosophical Publishing Society has in hand a series of 
reprints, especially intended for the help of those who are seeking to 
tread the Path of Spiritual Progress. The books will be of small 
size, imperial 32mo, bound in soft leather, so that they can be easily 
carried in the pocket, and will be sold at 4s. each. The first of 
these, now nearly ready, is a fragment of the Book of the Golden 
Precepts, known to all Theosophists as Light on the Path, given by 
Z\ and written down by “M. C.” It was one of the first books 
issued by the T. P.S., and is now reprinted with the comments on 
it, also signed by /\, that appeared in LucrrFer. The second re- 
print is the three fragments of the Book of the Golden Precepts, 
known as Zhe Vouce of the Silence. ‘Those who would like to sub- 
scribe for this series, so that they may receive the books as issued, 
can send a postal order for 12s. to the T. P.S., 7, Duke Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C. For this they will receive, post free, the 
first four issues. 

* : * 
THE EUCHARIST OF THE LAMas. 

Mr. L. A. Waddell has an interesting paper in 7he Aszatic Quar- 
terly under the title of ‘The so-called Eucharist of the Lamas.” ‘The 
ceremony is entitled ‘‘The obtaining of [long] life,” and incorporates 
some of the earlier Bon worship; it is done at stated periods on 
a lucky day and is addressed to Buddha Amitayus, the Buddha of 
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Boundless Life, who is distinguished from Buddha Amitabha, the 
Buddha of Boundless Light. Amitayus is the reflection of Amita- 
bha; as it is said in Zhe Secret Doctrine, Light above, Life below. 
The other Gods worshipped are ‘The five long-life Sisters,” and, as 
subordinate, the White Tara, Ushnisharani and Yama, the Lord of 
Death. (The Goddess Tara, according to Eitel, I may here inter- 
ject, is the Tibetan form of Parvati—the Shakti of Maheshvara.) 
The officiating priest must be of the purest morals and is generally 
an abstainer from meat and wine; he prepares for the ceremony by 
certain austerities. The necessary articles are four vases, a skull- 
bowl of beer, pills of flour, sugar and butter, wafers of flour, butter 
and rice, a dagger, and a divining bolt with a Vajra, or thunderbolt, 
and a string attached to it. The priest places the Vajra of the 
divining bolt on the nectar-vase in the lap of the image of Amitayus 
and the other end over his own heart, the spirit of the God being 
thus communicated to the Lama, who further invokes two Demon 
Kings, the three incarnating in his body. Having consecrated the 
water in the Las-bum vase, he sprinkles some of it on the rice, 
offers the rice to the evil spirits and then drives them away and 
proceeds to meditate on the Guardian Deities. After this the Magic 
Circle Mandala is offered, a prayer to the LAma-Saints, to Amitayus 
aud the host of radiant Gods, and then the ‘‘calling of life,” inter- 
esting as showing how this northern Buddhism has retained the 
worship of the Hindfi Devas. It runs: 

O Lord Amitayus, residing in the five shrines whence glittering rays shoot forth! 
Oh, Ghandarva in the west! Yamain the south! Naga Naga in the east! Yaksha 
in the north! Brahma and Indra in the upper regions! And Nanda and Taksha 
in the lower regions! And especially all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas! I beg 
you all to bless me and to gratify my wishes by giving me the gift of undying life 
and by softening all the injuries of the harmful evil spirits. I entreat you to grant 
life and implore you to cause it to come tome. MHri! I beg you, O Buddhas of the 
three times! to bless me. 

At this stage, Mr. Waddell says, the Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and 
other Gods, are supposed to have consecrated the water, transform- 
ing it into immortal nectar, and after chanting a brief hymn the 
priest blesses the crowd and proceeds to distribute the consecrated 
elements. He thrice pours a few drops from the saffron-tinged water 
in the Ti-bum vase into the hands of each person, who with the first 
drops rinses his mouth, with the next anoints the crown of the head, 
and drinks the third. Then he brings the Tshe-bum vase with the 
nectar and touches the head of each with it, reciting the Mantra of 
Amitayus, “Om Amarani jivantiya swaha,” which all repeat. Then 
the head of each is touched with the Dhang-bum vase, and with the 
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dagger, other formulz being repeated. Next a drop of the sacred 
“wine of longevity” is given to each from the skull-bowl, with 
three of the pills, and these are swallowed. Finally, the worshippers 
each present a scarf, money or grain to the Laima, and he blesses 
them, placing his hand on their heads and giving each a scarf. It 
is hardly surprising that Huc and others have seen much resem- 


blance between this ceremony and the Christian Eucharist. 


* 
* * 


“INDIAN MYSTICISM.” 


A Theosophist of Kansas City sends an account of mysticism 
among the North American Indians, written for Zhe Kansas City 
Journal by its editor, a man “of undoubted probity and honour.” 
He tells what he himself saw of the powers of the medas—or medi- 
cine men, as the whites call them—among the Crows, Sioux, Utes, 
Navajoes, and Apaches, adding some further information from 
sources he regards as reliable. ‘Three cases are given of news out- 
stripping all civilized means of information: The sudden death of 
an Indian chief was known one morning 300 miles away, two hours 
before the telegraph brought the news that he had dropped dead 
of heart disease that same morning. One morning, when all was 
quiet, a sound of distant cannon was heard; five minutes later a 
meda rushed from his tent and shouted to the Indians at the agency, 
and they armed and rode off; one of them told the whites that a 
band of Indians had been surrounded and were being shot down in 
a hollow, an event then taking place twelve miles away, a distance 
that the swiftest courier could not have covered in less than half an 
hour. During a severe blizzard an Indian went to the agency, and 
told him that a bloody battle between cowboys and Indians had 
taken place thirty miles away, that two whites were killed and 
several wounded, and that help was needed at once; the blizzard 
was so fierce that the agent refused to send men through it, the 
more as no one had arrived at the agency from the scene of the 
alleged fight; thirty-six hours later a courier came with the news, 
and it was found that on the night of the battle the blizzard was 
raging so fiercely that no human being could have ridden through 
it for thirty miles; the Indian had his information from a meda. 
Power of another kind was shown when a chief’s wife was carried 
away by raiders, and the trail could not be followed over the rough 
and stony country; a meda’s help was solicited, and he retired 
within his empty tent, whence presently the meda’s voice sounded, 
calling someone to come, and then two voices were heard, that of 
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the meda and another. The meda asked his ‘‘familiar spirit” to go 
and find the woman, and after five minutes’ silence the second voice 
was heard describing the trail, saying the woman had escaped, was 
trying to get home, but was hungry and had her moccasins cut to 
pieces by the rocks, and was resting by a certain river; the chief 
was to take food and a pair of moccasins and meet her; he did so, 
and found her as described. Our writer had seen a blanket stand 
on its edge, untouched by man; a limp rag doll get up, go to the 
meda, stand before him erect, and drop limp again in a heap when 
he had done talking with it; sticks move about a room when a meda 
waved his hands, and soon. ‘Three medas, naked to the waist and 
with only a cloth and leggings, stood in the open air in springtime; 
the crowd around chanted and the drum was beaten; presently there 
was silence, and the medas raised their hands high in air; suddenly 
one held an ear of ripe corn, another a cluster of ripe wheat, the 
third a live rabbit; there was at that time of year no corn ripe within 
a hundred miles. Mr. Edwards vouches for all these stories, and for 
one yet more wonderful that I must keep for next month for want 
of space. In all of them there is nothing improbable for those who 
know something of the hidden powers in nature and in man, and 
who realize that the secrets controlling them may well have been 


handed down among these relics of an ancient race. 


* 
* * 


PROGRESS IN AUSTRIA. 


Our hardworking colleague, Dr. Franz Hartmann, writes: 
“Work on Theosophical lines is going on splendidly in this country. 
My Lotusblithen seem to do very well, and I have written a book 
in German ‘on the mystic doctrines of Theophrastus Paracelsus, 
regarded from the point of view of the Eastern Sages.’ This book 
has been printed under the patronage and at the expense of the 
Austrian government in Salzburg (represented by the Verein fiir 


Salzburger Landerkwunde), and will be published immediately.” 


* 
* * 


IN GERMANY ALSO. 


In the land that now claims the exclusive use of the name Ger- 
many progress is also being made. Dr. Hubbe-Schleiden’s organiza- 
tion is on Theosophical lines, and there seems some hope that it may 
come more closely into touch with the parent Theosophical Society. 
The Sphinx has long stood out for the realities of the spiritual life, 
and we should not lose sight of the underlying unity of our aims 
because of the superficial differences of names and of methods. 
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Che Religions of Ancient Greece and Rome. 


THEIR UNDERLYING PSYCHIC FACTS, THEORIES 
AND SPECULATIONS. 


HOEVER ventures to investigate the foundations of a religious 
faith is obliged as an honest man to consider it upon its 
fairer side. ‘‘The glory of religions,” says Ernest Renan, “consists in 
the fact that they propose an aim that is above human strength, that 
they boldly pursue its realization and nobly fail in the attempt to give 
a fixed shape to the infinite aspirations of the human heart.” With 
such a view and grasp of the subject we can find little that is common 
or unclean. We may not look at it through any medium which is 
dusky with disrespect or partisan prejudice, but must be willing to 
explore beyond what appears as chaff in quest of the nutritious and 
germinative kernels which it may hide. Nor may we overlook the fact 
that the dogmas and even the symbols and ceremonials of our later 
times are to a very large degree outcomes and transformations from 
the ancient faiths and rites of Greece, Rome and the older East. If 
Wwe owe any veneration to the former, we ought likewise to accord 
somewhat of respect to the latter. We are not excused from this by 
any grotesqueness, absurdity, or even moral dereliction which may 
sometimes come to view. Even modern religions in the countries 
which are regarded as civilized have their shades and blemishes, and 
our form of civilization seems to have both drunkenness and prostitu- 
tion inherent and inseparable as a component part. In our explora- 
tions of the religion, as well as of the culture of a people, it becomes 
us as candid enquirers to interpret its higher rather than its lower 
aspect as typical. 

In our survey of the various forms of religious belief in the several 
countries of ancient Greece and Italy, we must bear in mind that they 
were not permanently fixed and crystallized, but from century to cen- 
tury underwent numerous and important changes. The modes and 
ceremonials of public worship might be stable as being a part of the 
structure of society, but the religion of the family and the notions 
cherished by individuals were distinct and comparatively free from 
external dictation. 

It may be premised here that a distinction exists between things 
spiritual and those which relate more directly to the psychic nature. 
Of the former we may say that they do not pertain to time, but are 
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essentially of the eternal region. Eternity does not signify duration, 
but is a condition to which everything spiritual belongs. The ‘eternal 
life,” as such, is not therefore an endless existing, but a moral state, in 
which the higher principles of our being are in activity, and no longer 
dormant and quiescent. The spiritual person is awake to this higher 
condition, and so truly lives, but the unspiritual and undeveloped 
remain still ‘“‘of the earth earthy.” In accordance with this fact the 
Gnostic evangelist puts into the mouth of John the Baptist the words, 
‘‘He that believeth in the Son hath eternal life [the life of the eternal 
world ], but he that believeth not shall not see life.’ This development 
the preaching of John and Jesus directly indicated. ‘The kingdom 
or reign of the heavens is near,” said they; ‘“‘repent and believe the 
welcome tidings.” 

What is here termed ‘‘repentance” ought to be more accurately 
expressed and defined. It does not mean penitence or contrition for 
wrong-doing. The Greek term is mefanoia, and denotes an exalting of 
the individual into communion with the higher noétic principle: a 
movement or progress of the soul‘*toward the spiritual department of 
being, and thus its conversion from psychic to spiritual quality. It is 
a pleréma, an in-filling and inspiring of the whole life from the divine 
source of the being. 

The soul or psychic nature, as we understand it, is primarily the self- 
hood. It isin a manner composite: on the one hand combining with 
the body and corporeal quality, and on the other receiving its own 
animating principle from the spirit or higher nature. Thus intuition, 
the noétic faculty, must be accredited to this superior department of 
being; while the psychic mind, the common mental endowment, the 
dianoia or understanding, may be regarded as the faculty of knowing 
by means of mental processes. 

When, therefore, we treat of the psychic facts and speculations 
underlying the ancient religions we desire to be understood as refer- 
ring to matters of observation, experience and imagination, but at the 
same time recognizing as beyond all these an intuition of the higher 
truths and an aspiration to communion with the spiritual realm of 
being. To be candid as well as intelligent upon this subject all these 
things must be considered in this purview and acknowledged. 

In every people, so far as our knowledge extends, there is and has 
been a concept, if not an actual perception, of superior, divine Beings, 
and of the human soul as in some way fellow with them. In this 
respect, as well as in ethnic affiliation, the religions of Greece and 
Rome appear to have a close family relationship to those of ancient 
Eran and India. There are distinct Semitic and Turanian features, 
indicative of former association and the infusion of foreign blood; but 
the substructure indicates a like source to that of the archaic faiths of 
the Aryan tribes. The Shraddha custom and the rites of worship of 
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ancestors were common to them all. The sacrifices described by Virgil 
in his fifth book, which Aineas offers at the tomb of his father Anchises, 
were a counterpart of the funeral cakes still placed at the sanctuary of 
the dead in India. The family hearth was the altar where the deceased 
progenitor received offerings of food and drink, and family worship 
was propitiatory of the deceased men. Around this fire were placed 
the busts and simulacra of the ancestral protectors, and their preserva- 
tion, as well as that of the fire, was regarded as essential to the per- 
petuity of the household. The bride was brought thither to be adopted 
into the family of her husband, and new-born children were passed 
through the flame as the baptism of fire which thus consecrated them 
and legitimated their birth. The spirit of the divine ancestor and his 
sacred fire made all sacred. ‘‘What is there more holy?” Cicero 
urges; “what is there more carefully fenced around with every descrip- 
tion of religious veneration than the house of each individual citizen? 
Here is his altar, his hearth and household divinities; here all his 
sacred rites, all his religious ceremonies are preserved.” 

Thus the tomb was the temple, and the ancestor was the divinity, 
the good demon or genius of the household. The fire upon the altar 
which might not go out or be fed with anything impure, became re- 
garded in general belief as the representative and even the embodiment 
of the deceased one, and was invoked and supplicated by the worship- 
pers, who esteemed themselves as ‘‘of his bone and flesh.” For any 
one else to participate in or even witness the family or tribal worship 
was accounted a mortal offence. In the same spirit now no proselyte 
is desired to the Jewish religion. 

It was the archaic belief that death was not the extinction or even 
cessation of mundane existence. The animating principle, though it 
had ceased to quicken the body, was supposed to remain in some way 
allied to it. Hence came the notion that the peace of this spiritual 
essence depended essentially upon proper funeral rites and stated offer- 
ings. ‘We gave the soul of Polydorus repose in a grave,” says Ajneas 
to Queen Dido; “with loud voice we uttered the last farewell.” In this 
way the religious belief of ancient Rome and Greece acknowledged 
the existence of the human spirit as a living being, acting as a com- 
panion and protector to the kindred. We have a vulgar maxim that 
every household has its skeleton; the former faith, as we here see, 
more exalted and sublime, assigned to every family and individual a 
guardian genius. When families expanded into tribes these ancestral 
divinities were still revered. In process of time it became necessary 
for these families and tribes to confederate as peoples. In these cases 
they do not seem to have merged their respective religious worships, 
but to have developed a new one common to all. These tribal and 
household rites existed till the Roman imperial and hierarchal power 
had subverted the former nationalities and religions. 
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This type of spiritism, however, did not include the entire theo- 
sophy and pantheon of ancient Greece and Rome. There was a faith 
which had its inception in the superior consciousness. It recognized a 
Higher Intelligence controlling physical nature and taking part in the 
affairs of men. Fora time this concept was associated with the religion 
of the tribes and households, and partook of their exclusiveness. 
Each family altar or hearth-fire seems to have had its own particular 
guardian, a Zeus Herkeios of its own, or at least having a special rela- 
-tion to that body of worshippers different from the one sustained else- 
where. In an analogous manner, the Zeus of the Pelasgian Greeks 
having his temple and oracle at Dodona was distinct in many par- 
ticulars from the Zeus who was supreme on Mount Olympus. It was 
the culture of many centuries that made identical the divinities of dif- 
ferent shrines that bore the same designation, and merged various forms 
of worship into common rites. This was more feasible in the several 
countries of Greece, than at Rome. The Greeks were more flexible of 
temper, superior in mental qualities and of more refined spiritual per- 
ception. The changes which transformed the Pelasgians into Hellenes 
were also indicated by analogous modifications of their national reli- 
gions and conceptions of interior truths. A%schylos has commemorated 
this in his immortal drama, under the legend of the dethroning of 
ancient Kronos and the chaining of the unsubmissive Titan by Olym- 
pian Zeus and his younger Gods. We do not doubt that conquest and 
intestine revolutions effected these changes. The allegoric tales of 
Theseus and Héraclés evidently signify as much. The two heroes or 
half-gods are described as overcoming and slaying the monsters and 
murderous offspring of the older Poseidonian divinities that devoured 
men and laid waste the earth. 

The people of Athens, always eager to hear and learn the new, 
and Sparta conservative of the old, fairly typified the rival influences 
at work. Very expressive was the fact that a Spartan general was 
commander-in-chief when Greece stood up against Persia, while the 
wisdom and artifice of the Athenians compelled the stand against the 
invader which assured the victory. The insensible modifications 
which time always effects, and contact with other peoples, prepared the 
way for a radical transformation. The domestic religion had constituted 
a wall of partition between families and peoples, but the acknowledg- 
ment of a Higher Power supreme in the world of nature indicated the 
tendency to ulterior unification. 

Even then, it was not possible for the national worships to crystal- 
lize. The religion of Zeus was to a great degree overshadowed by the 
worship of Apollo. With the overthrow of the pre-historic 7¢gime and 
the introduction of the tyrants and archons, came also the adoption of 
Bacchus, a Semitic divinity from the Orient. This worship gradually 
displaced that of Poseidon, once prevalent in the Morea, Thessaly, and 
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other maritime countries. As the son of Démétér he was admitted to 
her hearth at the Eleusinia; as the offspring of the Eleusinian maid 
he shared the temple of Apollo at Delphi. The Great Dionysiak Myth 
affords a key to much of the religious history and sentiment of those 
former times. 

Only in a relative sense, however, does our present enquiry concern 
itself with historic statements. As has been already noted, the ancients 
cherished a profound belief in the presence of spiritual and super- 
human agencies in all the occurrences and vicissitudes of life. Not 
only did they suppose that every human soul participated in the career 
of kindred still living upon the earth, but that every department of 
nature likewise had its guardians. Thus the trees had their dryads, 
the rivers their naiads, the mountains their oreads, and every religion 
its tutelaries. ‘‘For all men have need of divinities,’ says the author 
of the Odysseia. 

Hence to obtain communication with the powers of the supernal 
world was the prominent feature of life. This was sought in various 
ways, by charms and magic rites, by oracles, by initiation, and by 
philosophic contemplation. The Pelasgian Greeks had their oracle at 
Dodona, where the hierophants employed means very similar to those 
we hear of now, to bring themselves into rapport with divinity. The 
temples of Apollo at Delphi, Klaros, and Branchidai were frequented 
by those who sought to learn the future, and what was the divine will. 
The interpreters were wont to inhale narcotic vapours before they uttered 
their vaticinations. These were regarded as prophetic, and Herodotus, 
as well as later writers, gives numerous examples of their fulfilment 
which appear incontestable. The human soul as an emanation of the 
divine mind was thought by many to be ‘‘in its nature prophetic,” but 
to have been blunted and obscured by the opaque encumbrance of the 
body; through which, however, it pierced in fits of ecstasy and divine 
entheasm (inspiration). 

Much has been said, and justly, about the ambiguity and deceptive 
character of the utterances, and it has been shown that they were 
sometimes inspired by costly presents. Yet if there had not been a 
certain quality of actual truth in the responses, the oracles would 
never have attained the high esteem in which they were held, but 
would have speedily fallen into neglect. To accept as sublime that 
which we do not intelligently comprehend, may be folly; yet none the 
less, the decrying as untrue or unworthy of being known the things 
which we do not understand is little better than wilful sottishness. To 
doubt what is undemonstrable is not necessarily an evidence of a scien- 
tific temper; but rather the spirit that denies is that of. Mephistopheles. 
It is not in human nature to persist for ages in any belief or conviction 
except it has truth at the core. 

Upon the Mysteries, however, the spiritual life of Greece was 
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centred. These were connected with revelations of the interior life, of 
life beyond the corporeal senses. They consisted of dramas, symbols 
and symbolic observances, expressive of the trials and disciplines 
which set forth in allegory the career of the soul during its progress in 
earth-life and till it attains its final condition. They were celebrated 
in different forms in different places, and were modified at different 
times; but their purpose and meaning never changed, and they con- 
tinued to be revered as the holiest part of religious worship. There 
were the Kabeiric rites of Samothrakia and Lemnos, as well as of the 
archaic Pelasgian period, doubtless Semitic, or perhaps Akkadian ‘in 
their origin and character. After these were the later and more 
famous Hleusinia. These were typical of the Grecian development 
and character. At first they were circumscribed to citizens of Eleusis; 
Poseidén at first shared the sacred hearth with Démétér, and Athéné 
was considered as his daughter. Later, however, the rites were ex- 
tended over all Attika, and Iacchos, ‘‘the son,” succeeded to his place 
in the worship. Next, all Hellenes, and finally other foreigners were 
admitted to participate. The Greeks significantly described their 
Mysteries as ¢elefaz, or ‘perfecting,’ while the Romans termed theirs 
“initiations,” or “beginnings.” 

The Bacchic rites had a similar mystic significance. They differed 
from the others in being catholic, open to all. There was no distinction 
made of sex, condition or even of nationality. In their numerous 
forms they expressed every type of Grecian character. In some coun- 
tries they were gross, sensual and savage; in others they were charac- 
terized by a frantic enthusiasm; and it seems also, incredible as some 
may think, that in their higher concept, they were as sublime and 
elevating as any form of spiritual worship. Pindar praised the Eleu- 
sinian rites as giving actual knowledge of life, its aims and divine 
inception. Plutarch bestows like commendation upon the Dionysia, 
and Euripides declares the Bacchic orgies promotive of modesty in 
women, and tending to develop the prophetic quality. The Theatre in 
Greece had its origin in the Bacchic rites, and Herodotus identifies 
them with the ancient religion and philosophy. ‘The rites which are 
called Orphic and Bacchic,” he declares, ‘“‘are in reality Egyptian and 
Pythagoric.” 

It is true indeed that myth and mystery, drama ana philosophy go 
hand in hand, and are really the same. We have no occasion to laugh 
at the grotesqueness or other incongruous features of the rites; they 
were all of them the outcome of human emotions, and all complete 
worship brings the entire nature into activity, curtailing and repressing 
nothing. There is nothing intrinsically vain and of no significance 
in human life. Ulterior purpose—‘‘the divinity that shapes our ends” 
—inspires every thought and action. We perceive this to be forcibly 
illustrated in the dramas and tragedies performed at the theatre, as 
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well as in what we really know of the perfecting rites. They all aimed 
to exhibit human nature, human motive, human possibilities—in short, 
man himself, as a temporary sojourner on the earth, but having his 
home, his fatherland and inheritance in the world beyond. 
ALEXANDER WILDER, M.D. 
(To be concluded.) 


A Manuscript trom Another Space. 
OW easy and yet how difficult—how easy it appears, and how 
difficult it really is—to label! The present age has been labelled 
sufficiently often, but it is questionable if any of its numerous titles are 
quite happy. It is with great diffidence that we add another to the list, 
but as others are so ready to baptize, it would be affectation to hold 
back our own little label, which, we flatter ourselves, is at least as good 
as the others we have seen. We call it then ‘‘The Age of Peculiar 
Friendships.” Old-time enemies are becoming, to all appearance, fast 
friends, bosom comrades, in the most wonderful manner imaginable. 
The tomahawks of centuries are being buried—not in one another’s 
skulls as formerly—but in the barriers between. ‘There is a general 
shaking of hands and falling upon necks. It is all very extraordinary, 
very touching, but 

One of the most remarkable of these friendships is that which has 
so suddenly sprung up between those hitherto irreconcilables, mathe- 
matics and metaphysics. They are actually £isstzg each other in these 
very loving days. It is bewildering! It is miraculous! What zs the 
matter with us all? We poor Rationalists can only stand and gape 
aghast. 

It is only a few years since a well-known mathematician fell asleep 
as he was working on some intricate calculations, and dreamed. And in 
his dream he put to himself this ridiculous question—as people will do 
in dreams—Why is space only two-dimensional? And naturally he 
couldn’t answer it, any more than you can answer, Why are two and two 
only four?—but he was dreaming. And then he put the same ridiculous 
question in another form: Why shouldn’t space be ¢hree-dimensional? 
And then a strange thing happened, but as it was in a dream it was not 
really strange. A third dimension was added to space, at least he 
dreamed it was. And he arose, still asleep—indeed he never woke again 
—and founded the new mathematics, Heaven save the mark! And 
this Pan-, Meta-, or Dream-Geometry has become fashionable, and 
anybody who wishes an hour in Cloudland rides thither on the third 
dimension, or the X sense our Dream-Physiologists have discovered, 
or, better still, in a chariot drawn by the pair. 
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We have before us a little book entitled Other Space than Ours; or, 
What is the Third Dimension? a few extracts from which will not 
perchance be uninteresting to our readers, as showing what caz be 
written, and alas! read, in days which some of us are apt to consider 
as characteristically rationalistic. The book is popularly written and 
intended to bring the new mathematics within reach of the common 
mind. The earlier portion is devoted to the geometrical properties of 
the third dimension, and particularly of the typical three-dimensional 
figure. Our author, not content with telling us how many lines, faces, 
etc., the three-dimensional figure possesses, proceeds to ‘‘out-Herod 
Herod” by giving us a linear representation of this mathematical four- 
leaved shamrock, which we reproduce for the amusement and (in an 
‘“‘awful example” sense) instruction of our readers. Our author’s 
remarks thereon are too preposterous not to deserve quotation. 

“Having now explained and described some of the geometrical pro- 

perties of the three-dimensional figure, we 


E F 
are in a position to attempt a delineation of 
vA this remarkable and (to us) inconceivable ob- 
A ject. To delineate the inconceivable? There 


is no contradiction here, for what we can 

do of course is only to represent the three- 

- dimensional figure as it would appear if it 

were ‘projected’ into our space. Let the 

ame VF reader examine our diagram and see in it 
a: f such a symbolical drawing of the three- 
dimensional figure, the solid of that higher 

space, just as the square is the solid of the space that we know. To 
understand it, it is necessary to comprehend the method of representa- 
tion adopted. It is very simple. We begin with the line cp. To 
evolve the square from the line what is required? It is required that 
the line move forward in the second direction, which must be at right 
angles to the first direction or to cp; this second direction is repre- 
sented therefore by the line cA or pB. We thus get the square ACDB. 
Now in order to get the three-dimensional figure it is required that the 
whole square ACDB move forward in the third direction, and this third 
direction must be at right angles to both the first and second direc- 
tions, cD and cA. But as it is absolutely impossible for us to conceive a 
direction which shall fulfil the conditions stated, we must be content to 
symbolize or zmitate the third direction by a direction compounded of 
the two directions of which alone we have had experience, represented 
respectively by cb and cA. Such a direction is cG, which we will there- 
fore call the ‘third’ direction. Drawing another square then to the right 
of the former one, and connecting the two squares by lines which will 
now lie in our ‘third’ direction, we have the three-dimensional figure 
ACDBEGHF. While our figure has the six sides and twelve boundary 
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lines which characterize the real, in contradistinction to our pseudo, 
three-dimensional figure, it is needless perhaps to remark that it gives 
us not the vaguest idea of what the three-dimensional figure is /ke. 
For the diagram to suggest ¢ha¢ to us it would be necessary for us to 
mentally pu// owt the diagram into the third direction, and so give it in 
our consciousness the three-dimensional content, which is as utterly 
beyond ws as the mental pulling-out of a line into the second direction 
is beyond the inhabitants, if any such be, of a one-dimensional space. 
The diagram is consequently useless for conceptual purposes, but is 
interesting as illustrating the limitations inherent in every attempt to 
symbolize that which belongs to a higher consciousness in terms of a 
lower.” 

Verily the crooked shal/ be made straight, and the dreamers shad/ 
awaken into the humdrum day of matter-of-fact common-sense and 
true science; but it is not yet. So long as we have children with us we 
must provide a playground for them, or they will make one for them- 
selves even in the very temple of the Goddess of knowledge. Fum- 
fudge about a possible but znconceivable third dimension now masquerades 
in the garments of the oldest and most austere of all the sciences, 
mathematics herself! ’Tis little enough we know of our own poor 
two-dimensional space; room have we there for millenniums of re- 
search and speculation, but not room enough, it seems, for the expand- 
ing wings of our meta-geometers (ugh!). The fact is, we are disgusted 
at the pseudo-mathematics and pseudo-psychology which are flooding 
our literature, so that exact, unexaggerated, Aome/y science runs great 
danger of being suffocated in the depths. But hey, presto! we mount 
the magic horse with our author and gallop into the aérial blue, till the 
terra firma of fact dwindles in dizziness of distance to a mere spot on 
the horizon, and then 

“Itis a curious subject of meditation [proceeds our author], the 


vanishes utterly. As thus: 


eu D dependence of the contents of our 

own perceptual space upon the con- 

tents of that space of three dimen- 

a sions which we are investigating. 
To lead up to the kind of thought 

which we would have the reader to 

fasten his attention on for a few 

y F moments, let us consider the case 

of the being whose consciousness is limited to the one direction only, 
that of the line AB in the accompanying figure. Now let us suppose 
that one of our two-dimensional solids CEFD is in the act of passing 
through the one-dimensional space AB, and so through the conscious- 
ness of the being who inhabits that space. It is evident that the 
being in question will be able to perceive only that portion of CEFD 
which happens to be cutting through the line AB at any given moment. 
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As he has no conception of any direction at right angles to AB, he 
does not perceive the square CEFD as a square but only as a line, in 
other words, he is only conscious of a cross-section of our two-dimen- 
sional solid as it passes through his one-dimensional space. Apply 
this illustration to the case of the three-dimensional solid passing 
through our two-dimensional space, and it is not difficult to see that 
we are in a similar position with regard to the three-dimensional solid 
that the one-dimensional being is with regard to our two-dimensional 
solid. We do not recognize the three-dimensional figure for what it 7s, 
but, limited as we are to the perception of two only of its dimensions, 
we see in it merely a square, which nevertheless it is not. Considera- 
tions such as these will enable us to invest with new meaning the 
dogmas of the metaphysicians, which strike many of us as unintelli- 
gible, or, at all events, beyond the grasp of the non-metaphysical mind. 
Thus the metaphysicians talk a great deal about what they call the 
Thing-in-Itself, as distinguished from the Thing-As-We-Know-It. 
What then is the Thing-In-Itself? Plainly it is the thing as perceived 
with a// its dimensions, however many these may be. For it is not to 
be supposed that if there be a third dimension there may not be a 
fourth, or if a fourth nota fifth, and so on. Whereas the Thing-As- 
We-Know-It is that cross-section of the Thing-In-Itself which cuts 
the plane of our two-dimensional space. It is a strange thought that 
this universe which seems to us so real, so ‘solid,’ as it were, may be 
but an zdea, a thought, in the minds of the inhabitants of that wonderful 
three-dimensional space upon the existence of which we are specu- 
lating. And itis stranger still to think that those three-dimensional 
beings, to whom the ‘things’ of our universe, including we ourselves, 
must be nothing more than mathematical abstractions, may be, for 
aught we know to the contrary, speculating upon the possibility of our 
existence, just as we are speculating upon the possibility of thezrs.” 
There is a good deal more of this hyper-mathematico-metaphysical 
drivel; for candour, which compels us to call a spade a spade, forbids 
us to call it otherwise. Our author having invented an utterly pre- 
posterous three-dimensional solid—and drawn it, if you please—pro- 
ceeds to invent the still more preposterous bogey of the three-dimen- 
sional being, who has some extraordinary powers, and who is made 
answerable for a lot of the “psychological mysteries” (psychological 
tomfooleries) which we hear so much of in these mad times. As thus: 
“Tf an inhabitant of that higher space were to become conscious 
of our existence he would be able to play the most extraordinary 
pranks upon us and cause inexplicable (except on the supposition of a 
third dimension) phenomena to occur. He would be able to appear 
and disappear at will. Material barriers would not exist for him. He 
would be able to touch every part of a solid figure. If we gave him a 
series of circles, one inside the other, he would be able to remove any 
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of the inner circles without breaking any of the outer, and replace 
them. If we gave him a wheel he would be able to cause it to whirl 
round with lightning rapidity and vet not move it an iota to the right 
or left. If we placed him behind a person he would be able to place 
himself in front of that person without requiring to somersault over 
him. Moreover, he would be able, after presenting his face to that 
person, to instantly present his back to him and yet not move a single 
step. . . . Many other marvellous and apparently ‘supernatural’ 
feats would he be able to perform, in fact most of the recorded ‘mira- 
cles’ performed in ancient, and, as there is evidence to show, in modern 
times too, are perfectly natural and explicable on the theory of a third 
dimension. . . . We have supposed that the three-dimensional being 
has become, in some way or other, conscious of our two-dimensional 
space, but though this may never happen—perhaps cannot happen—it 
is conceivable enough, we think, that the inhabitants of the higher space 
should play an important, if an unconscious, part in the psychical drama 
which is being enacted within us, and so be the indirect cause of much 
that is mysterious in our mental constitution and physiology.” 

Grant the third dimension, and in very truth the three-dimensional 
being becomes not only “possible” but even commonplace. Grant 
the man-in-the-moon (by the by why doesn’t some Jdeyond-the-date 
sensation-scientist ‘“‘work up” this hitherto strangely neglected per- 
sonage?) and we have no business to make eyes at a revolutionized 
astronomy. But /2// then—well, till then we must be permitted to 
smile at the notion of friend A. passing B. vd the third direction, in 
place of the good (or is it bad?) old-fashioned method of somersaulting 
him, which is unfortunately the only progression possible or conceiv- 
able to us. Ay! there’s the rub, my fellow Flatlanders. 

Experience breeds contempt. To be empirical is to be damnable, 
don’t you know. Observe nothing! Speculate! What’s the good of 
experimenting? Speculate! Above all things, soar/ For goodness’ 
sake don’t be a two-dimensional beetle crawling in the mud of the 
two-dimensional puddle. Who does not speculate is lost. And never 
forget that the less your capital of fact, on the more magnificent scale 
should be your speculations. If your empirical capital is nothing, so 
much the better. You need not then stick at inventing new countries, 
new worlds, new universes—these are all very well for mere-speculative 
dabblers, but for you there shall be a new space! Let us throw up our 
caps then for the third dimension and Stock Exchange science. 

We had marked several other passages of our author for quotation, 
but we do not wish to trespass too much upon the patience of our 
readers, or to strain too much their swallow. Otherwise we should cer- 
tainly quote some of our author’s remarks on the three-dimensional 
senses, and on the curious sex-relations which must exist, according to 
our meta-physiologists, among the three-dimensional beings, and par- 
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ticularly his observations upon death, which of course is nothing more 
than the escape into three-dimensional space, we ourselves being, oe 
our ‘‘souls” being three-dimensional, whereas our bodies and present 
consciousness are limited to two. But we forbear. Our object in 
noticing the book at all is to draw our readers’ attention—to warn 
them is, we are glad to think, superfluous—to the farrago of nonsense 
which is being let loose upon us, not as nonsense—were it labelled 
‘Fairy Tales” we should have nothing to say—but in far other guise. 
Science—‘‘Organized Common-Sense,” as somebody we think has 
called it—it is of. Legitimate scientific speculation it is not, for it 
has no empirical capital at all. 

Science is essentially conceptua/, and what it cannot conceive it 
forbids to be postulated. 

There is zo third dimension, because neither we nor anybody else 
can conceive a third dimension. Two and two do zof make five, because 
neither we nor anybody else can conceive how two and two can make 
five. This is scientific logic. Metaphysicians, whether avowing them- 
selves as such or pretending to be something else, may sneer at the 
first conclusion, but will they at the second? Possibly, because the 
reasoning in both cases is not metaphysical but zs scientific. 

Metaphysically we see no reason whatever why there should not 
be a third dimension, nor why two and two should not make five, or 
even six. Scientifically there is one all-in-all sufficient reason why both 
propositions are absurd; so much the better for science, so much the 
worse for metaphysics. Surely science has not, with infinite effort and 
at the cost of many martyrs, broken itself free from those twin tyrants, 
religion and metaphysics, which prisoned it so long in pitiful captivity, 
only once more to become the hopeless slave of both, in the shapes of 
transcendental mathematics and transcendental physiology. We have 
got rid of God; are we to have the three-dimensional Being instead? 
We prefer God because he doesn’t pretend to be scientific. But the 
three-dimensional Other is an impostor! FIAT Lux. 
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Che Hook of Mabathean Agriculture. 
FROM CHWOLSOHN’S “ON THE REMAINS OF EARLY 
BABYLONIAN LITERATURE.”? 

HE object of this work, published by Dr. Chwolsohn in 1859, is 

to prove the antiquity of a high-class literature and a highly- 
developed knowledge of various sciences among the early Babylonians 
at a time when the Greeks were, as a nation, in their infancy, and had 
not even an elementary knowledge of science or letters. He contends 


1 Uber die Uberrveste der Altbabylonischen Literatur in Arabischen Ubersetzungen, von D, Chwol- 
sohn (aus den A/émotres des Savanis étrangers, t. viii). St. Petersburg, 1859. 
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that it is no argument against his position that the Greek writers make 
no mention of such a literature. In the first place, the Greeks only 
knew the ancient Oriental races when they were in a state of decay, 
and hence looked upon them with contempt. In the second place the 
Greeks in their intense insular pride, ignored the worth of a// other 
nations and stamped them as barbarians, not excepting even the He- 
brews whose magnificent writings have been preserved to us, of whose 
value we are able to judge, and whose date is undoubtedly far older 
than the time of Herodotus. Yet Herodotus makes little or no men- 
tion of them, nor even of the Egyptian writings, although it is uncon- 
tested that he was well acquainted with both Egypt and Phcenicia. 
The Greeks, like the French in modern times, did not trouble them- 
selves to learn the languages of their neighbours, but carried on their 
intercourse by means of interpreters; and what does a professional 
dragoman know of the early literature even of his native land? 

Dr. Chwolsohn founds his chief proof of the antiquity of the Baby- 
lonian writings on three Arabic manuscripts which exist in the library 
of the Leyden University, and of which he has made a most careful 
study. These three manuscripts are respectively: Zhe Book of the Naba- 
thean Agriculture; The Book of Poisons; The Book of the Babylonian Ten- 
kelischa. ‘There are also fragments of a fourth work, entitled, Zhe Book 
of the Mysteries of the Sun and Moon. They were translated into Arabic 
by Abt-Bekr A’hmed ben’Ali ben Qeis ben el-Mochtar ben ’Abd-el- 
Kerim ben ’Haritaé ben Nedina ben Burathaba ben ’Alathija el-Kasdani 
(z.e., the Chaldzean) ec Ctfi el Qassini, called Ibn-Wa’hschijjah. This 
Ibn-Wa’hschijjah was a descendent of the ancient Babylonians, as he 
himself relates in the prefaces to his translations, and as may be seen 
in the ancestral names which form so long an appendage to his own. 
It is probable that his great-grandfather, ’Abd-el-Kerim, was the first 
to embrace Islam, as his is the first Mohammedan name in the list. 
Ibn-Wa’hschijjah still understood the Nabathzean or Chaldzean lan- 
guage, and he determined to rescue from oblivion those ancient works 
of his forefathers which had been concealed at the time of the Arabian 
conquest; and because of the contempt in which his compatriots were 
held by their conquerors, he resolved to redeem their character by 
giving to the Arabian world those ancient writings in the language of 
his enemies, as he considered them. He had great trouble in extract- 
ing permission to translate them from those who guarded them as a 
priceless treasure. His wealth however enabled him to overcome their 
scruples, and he began his task. In addition to that which he accom- 
plished, many unfinished translations are extant, and all his labours 
doubtless represent only a small portion of the whole. 

It has been already shown in Dr. Chwolsohn’s work on the Ssa- 
bians! that the Arabians used the terms Nabathzean and Babylonian as 


1 See LucrIFER for December, 1893, and January, 1894. 
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identical. There were several books in Arabic translations on the sub- 
ject of agriculture, e.g., Zhe Book of Egyptian Agriculture and The Book 
of Persian Agriculture, and so this came to be Zhe Book of Nabathean 
Agriculture, although in the original it had quite another title; Chwol- 
sohn prefers to speak of it as Babylonian Agriculture. The translation 
was not published during the lifetime of Ibn-Wa’hschijjah, but after 
his death by his favourite pupil, Abt Thalib, with a dozen other names, 
who wrote at Ibn’s dictation, and whom he loved like a son. This 
is gathered from a note in Zhe Book of Poisons, and from notices which 
appear on both master and pupil in the /7A7ist-cl- Vlum. 

In the title of the book under consideration, the original language 
in which it was written is called Kasdaic, but Ibn-Wa’hschijjah calls it 
Old-Syraic. Most of the personal names mentioned in. the book are 
undoubtedly Semitic, though some of the names of plants and animals 
are of different origin, but it is well known that the Babylonians im- 
ported and transplanted trees and plants in great numbers from foreign 
lands. 

According to Ibn’s account, the original title of the work was: The 
Book on the Cultivation of the Soil, the Improvement of Grains, Trees and 
Fruits, and the Prevention of the Deterioration of the Same. No wonder 
it became shortened into the title by which we know it. 

In the preface to the book Ibn says he finds (though he does not 
say how) that its authorship was ascribed to three Nabathzean sages. 
The first, named Dhagrit, began it; the second, named Janbtischad, 
added to it, both having lived in the seventh thousand of the seven- 
thousandth cycle of Saturn; the third, named Qtitami, who lived at the 
end of 4,000 years of the seventh-thousandth cycle of the sun, com- 
pleted it; between the two latter Ibn reckons a period of 18,000 years. 
Chwolsohn’s researches however have forced him to the conclusion that 
the whole work is written by Qttami, but that he was preceded in his 
subject by those other writers to whose works he frequently alludes. 
The same subject had been treated earlier still by a writer named 
Adanii, who again was preceded by one Dew4anai, whose writings were 
however very incomplete, though copiously illustrated, having con- 
tained originally one thousand drawings of various kinds of vines, of 
which one hundred and thirteen were extant at the time of Qtutami, 
and are described by him. In all these writers, the science of agricul- 
ture is treated side by side and intimately bound up with religious 
teachings, besides being intermixed with astrology. Outami and Jan- 
btischad however seem to have been opposed to star-worship, and com- 
bated the opinions on this head of Ischité, Adami’s son, a renowned 
religious teacher. Dhagrit, on the other hand, classifies all plants 
according to their relations to the planets; Janbtischad’s strong oppo- 
sition to this system seems to Dr. Chwolsohn an additional reason for 
believing that he could not have worked on the same book as Dhagrit, 
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but it would not prevent him from consulting his writings while en- 
gaged in investigating the science of agriculture; indeed he refers to 
Dhagrit on the physiology of plants. 

Yet while, on the showing of Ibn-Wa’hschijjah, Chwolsohn con- 
siders it proved that Zhe Book of Nabathean Agriculture must be 
ascribed to Qttami alone, he does not for a moment pretend that 
numerous interpolations, additions and glosses may not, indeed must, 
have crept in. 

With regard to the age of the book, or rather the date at which it 
was completed, it is almost impossible to speak with any certainty. 
And this is the more difficult, that Ibn-Wa’hschijjah uses in his trans- 
lation the names of places and tribes as they were called in his time, 
and not the original and more ancient ones. Quatremére devotes four- 
teen pages of his treatise on the Nabathzeans to the consideration of 
this subject, and finally assigns it approximately to the time of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, that is, about the first half of the sixth century B.c. Quatre- 
mére had however only examined that portion of the book which is to 
be found in Paris, constituting about one-third of the whole work. He 
lays great stress on the mention made in the book of Babylon as a rich 
and flourishing city at that time, and of details such as only one ac- 
quainted with it personally could have given. QttAami appears to have 
been a wealthy landowner and lived in or near the city, as he himself 
repeatedly mentions; he also speaks of certain temples as still standing, 
which were afterwards destroyed by Alexander of Macedon. Chwol- 
sohn, though agreeing with many of Quatremére’s conclusions, bases 
them on other, and to him more satisfactory grounds, founded on a 
larger mass of documentary evidence than ever fell into the hands of 
the French Orientalist. 

All the geographical and historical allusions point, says Chwolsohn, 
to a period more ancient than even the Persian conquest. No mention 
is made of Parthians, Arsacides, or even Jews, who were then plentiful 
in the land of Babylon. The Persians are spoken of, but only with 
esteem, as are their religious views and practices; certain of their 
plants are also mentioned. But the Persians are looked upon as 
friends and neighbours, and certainly not as conquerors. To the 
inhabitants of Babylon Qtitami gives always the highest praise, and 
speaks in the most glowing terms of the state of cultivation of the 
country. This he could not have done after the Persian conquest, for 
Herodotus relates into what rapid degradation the land and people of 
Babylon then fell, and from this condition we know that they never 
recovered. The book could not therefore have been written, as some 
Orientalists would have us believe, somewhere about the Christian era, 
but must have been frior to the time of Cyrus. For this reason 
Quatremére places it in the beginning of the sixth century, and during 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. But, objects Chwolsohn, Qutami never 
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speaks of this king, who did so much to raise the prosperity of the 
country, whereas he mentions on various occasions no less than twenty- 
two Babylonian kings, ascribing to one or another certain improve- 
ments in agriculture, or the introduction of certain plants and trees. 
Even when treating of irrigation, he never speaks of Nebuchadnezzar 
and the great water-works, which he is known to have carried out in 
Babylon. His silence concerning the Jews and their religion (he him- 
self inclining to monotheism) is also highly significant, for in the time 
of the later Babylonian kings, after the conquest of the Jewish tribes, 
this people were spread about the country in large numbers. 

Outami must therefore, argues Chwolsohn, have written before the 
first captivity of the Israelites in the eighth century B.c. 

Even the era of the Assyrian rule in Babylon is not early enough 
for Dr. Chwolsohn; he goes back to a more ancient dynasty frequently 
spoken of by Qttami, under which he evidently lived, and which he 
calls the Canaanite dynasty. 

Dr. Chwolsohn is not daunted by the fact that such a dynasty is 
unknown to history, but boldly marshals his proofs from Zhe Book of 
Nabathean Agriculture, where these rulers of Babylon first make their 
appearance, and shows that they are identical in race with the ancient 
dwellers in Syria and Palestine, before “the chosen people” invaded 
their borders and took possession of their land. Several passages are 
cited verbatim, where the writer compares the manner in which certain 
woods and resins are used in the temple-worship of Chaldeans and 
Canaanites respectively, in the city of Babylon; and he alludes to the 
distrust with which each race regards the other, in the following terms: 
“The Canaanites hate the Chaldzeans because of the scientific know- 
ledge with which the Gods have endowed them, and which they them- 
selves do not possess. They however (the Canaanites) are now our 
kings and the leaders of our armies, we and they stand side by side.” 
The passage ends with a few conciliatory words, as though the author 
wished carefully to avoid giving offence to the dominant powers. He 
further relates a story of how a great magician then living, whose’ 
name he will not mention, enticed away by magic art thirty cows 
belonging to the Canaanite king, and was only induced to restore them 
by a heavy bribe offered him by one of the foremost Chaldean nobles, 
the king having declared in his wrath that he would sacrifice ten of 
them for every cow stolen, unless the identical cattle were brought 
back. Dr. Chwolsohn looks upon the concealment of the magician’s 
name as an additional proof that Qutami was living when this event 
occurred. The noble, Sartiqa, who paid the bribe, also imposed upon 
the king the condition that no questions were to be asked. The king, 
continues the writer, kept his promise, so great was his fear of the 
Chaldean magicians. 

More serious, says Chwolsohn, is Professor Ewald’s objection to 
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the great age of the book, namely, that frequent mention is made of 
the Ionians, who were surely not settled in Asia Minor at that early 
date. But, argues our friend, historians do not know how old the 
Greek races were, nor how early they migrated across the Agean, for 
the reason that they have no dafa to guide them in fixing their 
chronology. 

Perhaps, indeed, this Babylonian book will be the first to furnish 
those data, and force us to push back the time of the earliest Greek 
settlements and migrations, which at present rests upon pure myth- 
ology. Then, again, the Babylonians seem to have applied the term 
“Tonians” to various races dwelling beyond their confines, and they 
may in some instances have meant Lydians, Carians, and others. The 
poet MAsi, who is said by Qttami to have lived long before his time, 
also mentions the Ionians, but in terms of contempt. This may be 
taken as a set-off to the haughty tone in which the Greeks later on 
always speak of the Asiatic nations—who were, nevertheless, civilized 
long before they were—as ‘‘barbarians.” 

It is interesting to note that in the treatise on bean-culture in this 
work, a great deal is said of the danger to health in the too frequent 
use of beans as an article of food. Body and mind become affected by 
them, but if given to pigeons and some fishes, these become very fat; 
it is dangerous, however, for man to eat fish which has been fed on 
beans. It is further stated that for this reason Armisa (Hermes) and 
Agathodaim6n forbade the use of beans and fish to their countrymen. 
Beans are used as medicine in certain diseases, especially by the Egyp- 
tians. No mention is made of Pythagoras, who probably, says. Chwol- 
sohn, derived his knowledge of the injurious property of beans from 
the Babylonians. 

In the chapter on onion-culture mention is made of the fact that 
the kings of Egypt sent to Babylon for roots of a particular kind of 
garlic which did not grow in their country, and which was much prized 
as a cheap food. The historian von Bunsen sees in this fact a cor- 
roboration of conclusions to which other researches have led him, that 
this was the food used by the builders of the earliest pyramids. 

Almost every, chapter in Zhe Nabathean Agriculture, no matter 
what its heading, contains mention of historical facts, or disquisitions 
on prophecy, on wine, on music, on all kinds of subjects, besides the 
tree or plant culture, or methods of irrigation, or nature of soils, of 
which it professes to treat. Vines, palms, corn and food plants are 
treated with the minutest detail. Instead of special names for the 
months, the signs of the Zodiac are always indicated as the times for 
certain land operations; such a seed is to be sown at the sign of the 
Ram, etc. Some chapters are devoted to the duties of landowners— 
how they should lay out villages, house the peasants, practise strictly 


all religious duties as an example to those on their estates. At the end 
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of the work Qtitami refers to a book on domestic animals, which he 
had written as a sequel to this one, but of which Ibn-Wa’hschijjah 
remarks that he has never seen it, or he would have translated it. 

The Book of Poisons Chwolsohn takes to be of even older date than 
the Agriculture, as it is sometimes quoted by Qttami in his work; the 
author’s name is Jarbtqa, a Chaldean by birth, who was a physician 
of the scientific type, as opposed to the so-called healers by magic. 
Nevertheless he gives some of the magical formule, as he says they 
can do no harm, consisting chiefly of appeals to certain Gods, that is, 
in using antidotes against poisons, which were frequently administered 
in the land of Babylon to persons objectionable to those in power. 

The third book, by Tenkelttscha, shows, perhaps, more than the 
other two, the extent of Babylonian culture. Within a small compass 
are mentioned works treating of various sciences, others on the details 
of different arts; works on philosophy, astronomy, magic, medicine, 
religion and law. Again, on the ‘‘writings of the ancients,” prayer 
and hymn-books, poetry, anti-religious works, universal histories, his- 
tories of ‘“‘men of olden times,” biographies of sages, generals, kings 
and nobles, treatises on government, etc. Even the children were to 
be instructed in ancient history. The book is called Zhe Secrets of the 
Moon. 

Dr. Chwolsohn winds up his work with a panegyric on the mar- 
vellous height of cultivation reached by these people three thousand 
years before the Christian era, and considers that historians and anti- 
quarians have now before them in these three Arabic translations a 
mine of research such as has never before been laid open in any 


literature. 
oy, 1 
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Che Conch. 


[Among H. P. B.’s papers are some short articles, evidently preserved by her for 
future use, but, as evidently, not her own. We propose to print such of them as 
are interesting, but are unable to say who wrote them.—EDs. ] 

O understand the symbol of the Conch, we must examine what is 
said about it in the Puranas, from various standpoints. Itis a 
formidable shell-shaped weapon, which Vishnu holds in his left hand. 
In the Pancha Mahayudha Stotram (the ‘Praise of the five great 
Weapons” of Vishnu) the thundering sound of Panchajanyam (the 
conch; literally, pancha = five; and janya = producing; that which pro- 
duces the five occult (?) sounds) is described as the terror of the Asuras 
and the refuge of all the Devas. It is also said to be ‘‘Shashi koti shu- 
bhram” (bright as ten millions of moons), while the Chakra (circle) or 
Sudarshana (literally, ‘‘beautiful to look at’’), the right-hand weapon of 
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Vishnu, is ‘‘Bhaskara koti tulyam”’ (equal to ten millions of suns). 
The fact of the one being compared to the sun, and regarded as the 
right-hand weapon, implies that it represents the male force of Vishnu; 
while the Conch, resembling the moon, typifies the female force of the 
God. In the left hand of Vishnu is the Conch, and on his left breast 
is his wife Lakshmi. During the famous war between the Suras and 
their inimical brethren, the Asuras, Vishnu blew his Conch and thus 
stunned (or mesmerized) the Asuras, and then conquered them with 
his Chakra. That these two weapons, as also the three others,’ sym- 
bolize two forces which constitute and are inseparable from Vishnu, 
will be seen from what follows. 

Of the ten Avataras of Vishnu, it is said that Rama was the second 
Purndvatara (perfect incarnation), the first, second, third, fifth, and 
sixth of the preceding ones being all imperfect. To realize the nature 
of Vishnu, we must study Rama and the next Avatara, Krishna. Hence 
the greater importance attached to the Ramayanaand the MahabhAarata, 
than to the Matsyapurana, the Ktirmapurana, etc. Who and what are 
the three brothers of Rama? ‘These are only his step-brothers, born 
of different wives of Dasharatha (literally, “ten cars’; the king who 
made conquests in all the ten directions of the earth, north, south, etc., 
north-east, south-east, etc., zenith and nadir). These three brothers 
are considered as of the same divine Amsha (nature) as Rama, but not 
as equal to him; they are the instruments by whose help he achieves 
the grand object of his Avatdra. Lakshmana, the eldest of the three, 
is the son of Sumitra. He is the nearest to Rama by birth, is his 
favourite and the most devoted to him. In R&ama’s exile, Lakshmana 
is the only brother who follows him and acts as his body-guard 
throughout his life. Sumitra, too, loves Rama better than her own son 
and gladly sends away Lakshmana to the forests. He is regarded as 
an Avatara of Adishesha, the great serpent, the Vahan (vehicle) of 
Vishnu. The serpent being the symbol of wisdom, Lakshmana is 
simply Gyanam, the attribute of Vishnu. Bharata and Shatrughna, 
the other two half-brothers of Rama, are sons of one mother, Kaikayi. 
Though these two brothers are devoted to Rama, still they are less 
closely attached to him than Lakshmana. Their mother, moreover, is 
not of so good a nature as the mothers of their elder brothers. She is 
jealous and hates Rama and causes him to be exiled, in order to secure 
the throne to Bharata. Bharata and Shatrughna take their seats on 
the right and left sides of Rama and are regarded as Avataras of 
Vishnu’s Chakra and Conch. : 

Let us see how far these ideas are carried through in Krishna- 
vatara. Balarama (the strong Rama) is the elder brother of Krishna 


1 The other three weapons are the Khadgam (sword), the Gada (club) and the Dhanus (bow). 
These are not so important as the other two. Kalki (Maitreya Buddha) will have the sword for his 
favourite weapon. The Chakra is called Kala-nemi (the rim of the wheel of time). It will annihilate 
the world at the time of Pralaya. 
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and the son of Rohini. Krishna is the son of Devaki, the second wife 
of Vasudeva. Balarama is what was Lakshmana in the Ram4vatara, an 
incarnation of the Serpent (Adishesha). The name Adishesha is com- 
posed of Adi (original, first), and Shesha (the residue, remainder). Take 
away from Godhead Rama or Krishna, then there remains Adishesha, 
z.e., Lakshmana or Balarama. The latter is the complement of the 
former. The Chakra and the Conch did not apparently become sepa- 
rately manifested in Krishnavatara, but were merely the weapons of 
Krishna. Hence Rama is considered as more perfect and important 
than Krishna, in fact, as the only perfect Avatara. Every Avatara of 
Vishnu is represented as holding the Chakra and Conch. Not only 
Vishnu, but all Devas and Devis possess the same weapons, that is, the 
same power in perhaps a less degree. 

In this connection it may be interesting to know why Adishesha, 
who was Lakshmana, the younger brother of Rama, became Balarama, 
the elder brother of Krishna. It is said in the Ramayana, the Maha- 
bharata and Shrimat Bhagavata that Lakshmana had not a wink of 
sleep for the fourteen years of Rama’s exile from home, that during 
the day he constantly waited upon his elder brother, and that at night 
while Rama slept, the other acted as a sentinel and kept vigils. Rama 
became so much pleased with such acts of devotion, that he blessed 
Lakshmana, declaring that Adishesha should not only have respite, 
but should command the services of Vishnu as his younger brother in 
Krishnavatara. Krishna fulfilled the promise by being born as the 
younger brother of Balarama. The Vishnu Bhaktas (those who have 
Bhakti or devotion) draw a moral from the fulfilment of this promise, 
that God will gratefully serve those who serve Him. oh 
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Hloulds of Mind. 


Ya eko varno bahudha shaktiyogddvarnananekannihitartho dadhati 


sa devah sa no buddhydashubhaya samyunaktu. 

He, the one colour, who for his secret purpose by his yoga-power produces 
manifold endless colours, . . . he is the God; may he endow us with a pure 
mind. 

Yo devanam prabhavashchodbhavashcha vishvadhipo rudro maharshih hiran- 
yagarbham pashyata jayamdanam sa no buddhya shubhya samyunaktu. 

He, the producer and supporter of the Gods, the lord of all, the regenerator, 
the great seer, who watched the birth of the resplendent sphere, may he endow us 
with a pure mind.—Shveldshvatara Upanishad, iv. 1, 12. 


ENTLE reader or stern critic, Philistine or devotee, you are a 
mind yourself, and should be interested. Mayhap, too, your 

mind is hard-set and moulded in many ways, and so you should take 
warning. Perchance, again, because I have said first that you ave a 
mind and then that you ave a mind, you may think I am unworthy of 
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further attention. Still I would crave your patience a moment, for I 
have invented nothing of myself. I merely hand on. 

For me, the mind of man is the mystery of mysteries. Yet pray 
do not grow restive at the word mystery. If by any chance the mind 
is no mystery for you, I will gladly sit at your feet to learn of your 
wisdoni. 

What, then, is mind? Is it spirit, is it matter? Surely if there be 
such things as spirit and matter, it is the mind that discriminates 
between them? Who can tell what spirit is, who knows what is 
matter? Are they modes of the mind, or is the mind a mode of spirit 
or of matter, or is it a thing apart from both? 

There is, they say, the great mind and the little mind, the uni- 
versal mind and the individual mind. The little mind of man views 
the great mind as the limitless ocean of life—life the basis of all exist- 
ence, the ground of being, the substance of all things. Of this life 
there are two modes, the positive and the negative, the essential and 
the formative, father-breath and mother-breath, spirit and matter. 
And there is also another breath, the son, neither created nor begotten 
but consubstantial with father-mother life, his mother’s husband, his 
father’s wife. This is the mind in man, of the same essence with the 
great mind. 

This mind has within it the possibilities of all things. Itis smaller 
than small, greater than great. It stands between the essences and 
the forms and includes both. It can confine itself to a minuteness 
more minute than the smallest atom, and at the same time is capable 
of expanding itself into that which transcends infinitude. In it is all 
expansion of consciousness and also every limitation of consciousness. 

Its modes are endless, it can adapt itself to every form in the 
world of matter, the negative side of life, and attach itself to every 
essence in the spiritual world, the positive side of life. It can pass to 
the heaven-world of spirit or to the hell-world of matter, or stay in 
the middle world of men of mingled spirit and matter; or again it can 
fall back on itself and remain in the perfect wisdom of its own essence. 

The mind in man, then, is neither spirit nor matter, although 
spirit and matter are modes of its essential being. That is to say, the 
individual mind is one with the universal mind in essence, but is 
limited by form. The Self is one for all, the many selves are owing to 
the bodies the one Self ensouls. 

Now, as there is a great mind and little mind, so there is a great 
world (or macrocosm) and a little world (or microcosm). Every man 
has his own little world in the great world. He lives in his own 
sphere. And just as in the great world, man and his sphere are an 
essence and a form, a God and a dwelling, for the great mind; so in his 
own sphere, man, the little mind, is surrounded by and contains his 
own small universe, composed of hierarchies of Gods and their dwell- 
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ings, from ‘‘principles” and “vehicles” down to “elementals” and 
“‘wheels,” to “lives” and ‘cells.’ 

Let us glance fora moment at this small universe of man. Like 
the great universe it is first all mind, above below, within without, to 
the right and to the left, before and behind, one the Self, the “I am”— 
dual also, spirit and matter; and threefold again with the personal 
mind between, the ‘‘I am I.” It can be further divided, classified and 
categorized. Fivefold and sevenfold is this universe. Many divisions 
can be given unto it; numbers, and numbering and numbered belong 
to it; three and thirty tens of millions of Gods make up its sum total. 
Gods, atoms and monads, in hierarchies, and hierarchies of hierarchies, 
a wonder, a great mystery. Fires and flames and sparks, suns and 
rays; oceans and seas and streams and lakes; breaths and winds and 
spirits; earths and clays and dust and purgations. 

As in its wisdom the spirit of God moved on the face of the waters 
of the great deep and from a chaos of disorder evolved an orderly 
cosmos, so also with wisdom must the spirit of man set the chaos of 
his small universe in order and evolve a cosmos like unto the type of 
the perfect man in the heavens. 

Three rise up, and three descend; upwards burns the triple flame, 
downwards flows the triple stream; fire above, water below; three 
modes of spirit and three modes of matter, and mind in the midst. 

If the mind clings to externals and objects of sense, if it yearns 
for things of form, it drifts down the streams of matter in the boat of 
desire; but if it aspires to spirit and strives to reach to the essences, 
it is rapt aloft in the wings of the flames, in the chariot of fire, and 
the flames teach it wisdom. 

Hidden within the gross elements of the lesser universe are subtle 
elements; concealed within the gross form of man_is a subtle form; 
hidden within this again is a living, sensing, feeling, elemental mind- 
body, a mind-sphere; changing with every thought, every feeling, 
every impression; in ceaseless activity, swirling in every direction, ~ 
darting hither and thither, unstable, difficult to control. This is the 
‘‘mind” which is “the great slayer of the Real.” 

This mind is the material mind, the lower. It deals with forms 
and things of form. It is the plastic mind-stuff, receptive of all im- 
pressions, the clay of the potter. Or, again, it is a subtle sphere, a 
myriad-fold more sensitive than the most delicate photograph film, 
instantaneously responsive to every impression from every direction, 
on all sides, above and below, and not ouly from without but also from 
within. 

A marvellous thing is this mind-sphere, a God-made instrument for 
registering the whole range of possible impressions from the subtlest 
of the subtle to the grossest of the gross—from the busy working of 
the mind of an ant in its daily task to the death panic in the brain of a 
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universe—from the trivialities that scarce brush the surface of the 
sphere, to the great happenings that shake it to its centre. 

All mind-spheres have the same possibilities, all are in essence the 
same, but in manifestation all are different. The Great Law does not 
desire a universe of automata; in its great justice and compassion it 
wills that all shall enjoy their free-will. ‘‘We can choose—say the 
Lords.” In the midst of the sphere sits the man with his two servants, 
will and desire, to make or mar that universe. These can so change 
the nature of the sensitiveness of the sphere that trivialities which 
should hardly stir a point on its surface become huge tremors that 
throb into its heart-centre; or again grave and serious events that affect 
nations and human destinies, and which should rightly penetrate to the 
very flame in the heart, are either kept out entirely or else drowned in 
the floods of trivialities that constantly sweep through the sphere. 

“We can choose—say the Lords.” It is for man to set his mental 
house in order, for this house is the most highly evolved organism in 
the world and therefore the most potent; everything else in the lower 
man follows after it. It must be cleared from the parasites of the per- 
sonal “I,” so that it may grow as the flower grows, silently perfecting 
itself. The “lotus” in the heart, if unhindered by the desires of the 
senses, will expand and grow like unto the heavenly lotus; the sphere of 
the mind can be tuned into harmony with the sphere of the universe. 

This wonderful instrument of the mind, to be perfect, must be 
tuned in all its parts; there must be a just proportion in all its proper- 
ties; a harmonious development in all its details. It must be capable 
of responding unerringly to every impulse, so that it reflects neither more 
nor less than that impulse. Then, and only then, does it convey truth 
to the man; then, and only then, does the man sense the real fitness 
of things and drive illusion out of his sphere—illusion being disharmony 
and disproportion among the various elements of his mental universe, 
caused by ignorance engendered by attachment to sense-objects. 

But some one may say, Yes, but what has this to do with ‘“‘moulds 
of mind”? Patience a little while longer, good mind of my reader, 
and you shall be quickly moulded into the idea, if you so desire. 

Personally, I do not think that the term ‘‘moulds of mind” is 
adequate to express the idea I have in view, neither is ‘“‘crystalliza- 
tion of the mind” nor ‘‘incrustation of the mind” sufficiently satis- 
factory, and yet all of them contain the germ of the idea. In truth, 
the mind-body not being material in the ordinary sense of the term 
(for it transcends all the possibilities of matter dreamed of by the 
most imaginative modern scientist), the terminology of processes and 
phenomena that belong peculiarly to the grossest phases of matter is 
entirely inadequate to express the real state of affairs. The “matter” 
of the ‘‘mind-body” is the subtlest of ‘‘forces’’ as far as the chemist is 
concerned, and disdains his most delicate tests without even so much as 
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recognizing them by the most distant nod. The language of materialism 
is as incapable of expressing the subtle processes of the mind-stuff as 
the vocal chords of the ass to reproduce the sweet melody of the nightin- 
gale. Nevertheless, the process of being moulded conveys the idea of 
one of the most important properties of mind-matter, and will serve the 
purpose till a better term is invented or the prejudices of Occidental 
‘‘chauvinism” against Eastern psychological terms is broken down. 

As water when poured into pots takes the shape of the pots, so 
does the mind take the shape of external objects. But instead of the 
mind shaping itself like the water, inside the pot only, it shapes itself 
without and within, above and below; it forms a perfect replica within 
itself. This not only with regard to sense-objects, but also with regard 
to feelings and sensations, and even ideas. All these have their own 
forms, their own moulds, in their appropriate grades and degrees. 

In the mind all is living and dramatic. Think of the mind in 
dream and say if itis not so. All these things are moulds of mind, 
forms and pictures; they live and are not dead, and their life depends 
upon the greater or less attention we pay to them; in other words, how 
much of our will or desire we endow them with. This is their life, and 
on this depends how much we make these impressions ouvs. A picture, 
a scene, a look, a touch, a word, may enter the mind, and we may pay 
no attention to it. Itis then only xega¢ively impressed with our life; 
should we, on the contrary, dwell upon it, we impress it posztively with 
our life, and may give it so much of our attention, and thus so much 
nutriment, that it will wax fat and perhaps even become a monster that 
may entirely devastate our kingdom. Let us take a common example, 
one within the experience of every human soul. Dislike arises with 
regard to a certain person (for what reason it matters not as far as the 
present view of the matter is concerned), the mind-stuff is at once 
moulded into this form, and if our thought continues to dwell upon 
the image thus generated, the feeling of dislike and repulsion continues 
to grow and centre itself in the matrix we have ourselves created. If 
the current thus generated is unchecked, every time the thought of 
that person occurs to our mind, by the natural process of the associa- 
tion of ideas all that is repulsive and evil in the person’s character is 
selected by the elemental image we have allowed to enter our sphere; 
it grows more and more repulsive, until a positive feeling of hate 
arises, our minds are obscured and we are entirely deluded; the true 
nature of the person finds no responsive echo in our mind, and we 
carry with us wherever we go in the womb of the mind a child of hate 
and evil that may at any moment be born into the world of action in 
the form of injury to that soul’s character, or even violence to its 
person. The mould of our mind has become a matrix with a disruptive 
force of evil conceived within it. 

Or again take the feeling of love or partiality for another. Round 
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this mould as a nucleus are gathered all the pleasant recollections and 
the best traits of that individual’s character. A process of selection 
goes on whereby all that is evil in that person is eliminated and all 
that is good is exaggerated beyond the warrant of a just judgment— 
and so again a false image grows up in the mind, and it frequently 
happens that we fall into great error because of the false impression 
we have so industriously fostered. Once more we have given birth to 
an imperfect conception. This is by far a lesser evil than the former 
case, still it is an error when weighed in the impartial scales of justice. 

It would be long to go through the list of so-called virtues and 
vices; they are all moulds of mind, many of the former steps to higher 
things, indispensable rungs in the ladder of progress, still moulds of 
mind. Let us next pass to the region of ideas, beliefs and creeds. 
These too are moulds of mind. 

Take, for example, the domain of religion. It is terrible to see 
the desperate tenacity with which sectarians cling to their formularies 
and dogmas, as if these moulds, these crystallizations, were things of 
the eternity, instead of being forms that change with the cycles of 
time and the lives of nations and even individuals. What strife, what 
conflict, what horrible hostility and internecine battle, between the 
asserters of the various ‘‘isms’”—theism, monotheism, pantheism, 
atheism! All, all, modes of mind simply; various aspects of the same 
thing, all equally erroneous, equally one-sided and insufficient, and yet 
of like efficacy as far as concerns the partial manifestation of truth 
they respectively shadow forth. Surely, good brothers, the truth is 
formless; surely no one man, no nation, no sect, no religion, can con- 
tain it all! Be pleased, then, to break your moulds of mind, and let 
the formless truth stream into your hearts and from it into the hearts 
of your fellows. 

Is it not also the same with regard to science and philosophy? 
The mind of the devotee that remains in one view only, is moulded, 
crystallized, materialized. Read the history of the past, look round 
upon the present, how many examples have we of those who would 
not and will not gain further truth because they were and are so 
wedded to their preconceived notions—their moulds of mind—that they 
have become obsessing demons for them, and future times have proved 
that they had but raised up fiends to mock them through the ages and 
scatter their reputation to the winds. 

Sad is it also to listen to the cries of fanatical religionists who 
have bound on their own strait-jackets, and rejoice that they cannot 
move from the spot to which they are chained. ‘Jesus on/y’’—they 
ery. “Lord Buddha only”’—‘“‘Allah only.’ Truly the iron of the 
mould has entered into their very souls. 

Sad too is the spectacle of those confined by the mould of the five 
physical senses—hugging themselves in the delusion of their so-called 
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‘“‘proofs,” shutting off every other avenue of experience, allowing the 
subtle surfaces of the mind-sphere to atrophy, wrapped up entirely in 
the delusion of the senses. 

Sad, again, to see those who are shaped in the mould of psychism— 
they, at any rate, “know”; nothing on earth can shake /¢he7zr belief. 
They have seen, they have heard the very ‘“‘spirits” themselves. The 
glamour of the shadow-dance is upon them, and the shadows are 
materialized in their minds. Truly the “‘breaths” need ‘‘forms,’’ and 
there are also ‘“‘forms” without ‘‘ breaths.” 

And there are ‘‘Occultists” too of various schools and of no school; 
they too are moulded deep down in their natures, for some of them 
know of the forces of nature and how to use them; they too have 
moulds of mind of which it is not wise to speak. 

And what of the members of the Theosophical Society? Consist- 
ing as the Society does of men and women of all shades of belief and 
opinion, of all classes, of all nationalities, how should they differ from 
the rest of mankind? Each and everyone of us has his own mould of 
mind; the mere fact of belonging to a Society does not change the 
nature of its members. But what of the Esoteric Philosophy and 
those of the members of the Society who believe in it? Surely they 
are not crystallized in their beliefs? That remains to be seen. If we 
are but true to the sfz77/ of that Philosophy, if we sedulously set our 
faces against the growth of dogma, if all the members of the T. S., 
whether they subscribe to the form of that Philosophy or not, strive to 
keep their minds open, to purify themselves, to rest on nothing but the 
one great central fact of the spiritual unity of humanity, then indeed 
shall we prevent the forming of the moulds of mind, and so open our 
hearts to receive the great energies of spiritual wisdom, thus becoming 
the nucleus of a universal brotherhood in very truth and not only in name. 

But someone may say, Why, are all moulds of mind an evil, surely 
the old books teach that we should be one-pointed in mind! Yes, one- 
pointed truly, but that point is not to be on the periphery of the 
sphere, not in this place or that, thus forming a nucleus out of balance 
and changing the true centre of gravity, so that the sphere loses its 
perfect shape, and from being self-centred and self-motive, begins to 
revolve round some external centre, and from a sun become a planet. 
The one point is the true centre, the Self within the hearts of all crea- 
tures; on It we should rest, that should be the one-pointedness of the 
mind. For that point is in reality in no given place, it is everywhere 
hidden in the hearts of all, and he who rests upon It, and becomes one 
with It, passes through the doorway that leads into the eternity, and 
his sphere is no longer confined and subject to limitation, for its cir- 
cumference is nowhere, it embraces infinitude, and what mould of mind 
can contain the shoreless wisdom of the Ineffable? 

G. R. S. MEAD. 


Alchemy as a Spiritual Science. 
EW people of ordinary culture, outside the circle of those who 
make a special study of the subject, are in a position to compre- 
hend the true relations of Occultism and Alchemy. Perhaps a good 
many may know so little of either as to class all pursuits they would 
regard as forms of superstition under one denomination. Vaguely 
regarding Occultism as identical with imposture, they would blandly 
acquiesce in the treatment of Alchemy under the same head. But 
getting above their level into the company of persons who understand 
by Occuitism the science of super-physical Nature—the study which 
aims ata definite comprehension of the spiritual world and of man’s 
relations therewith—we shall still find a small minority only who have 
realized that the alchemists of the middle ages were nof the mere 
blundering pioneers of chemistry that the world at large imagines 
them, but, instead of hunting for worldly riches along the paths of a 
scientific delusion, were really for the most part the Occultists of their 
period, engaged in a quest as essentially spiritual as that of the Holy 
Grail. 
The genuine alchemists were men of advanced spiritual under- 
~standing, and when they talked of transmuting lead into gold they 
were mainly concerned with the methods by which the lower nature of 
man could be elevated to the superior levels of spiritual consciousness. 
The bewildering language they employed—their constant references to 
salt, sulphur, mercury, and other chemical substances—constituted 
merely the disguise in which they were obliged to veil their teachings 
in order to escape persecution from the savage bigotry of the age in 
which they lived. This view of their character has been more than 
supported, it has been established in a way that sets the matter at rest 
for all who can appreciate the force of evidence, by Hitchcock, the 
American author of Alchemy and the Alchemists; and more fully again, 
with a deeper insight into the mysteries of the subject, by the anony- 
mous writer of a profoundly interesting and remarkable book called 4 
Suggestive Enquiry into the Hermetic Mystery, a treatise replete with 
Occultism of the most exalted order. The superiority of this book to 
the other turns on the way in which the writer has fathomed the double 
mystery of Alchemy. While the main purpose of the leading alchemi- 
cal ‘‘adepts,” as they are frequently described in each other’s books, 
was to convey spiritual teaching, they did actually in some cases attain 
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a degree of edeptship that enabled tem to work occult phenomena of 
a quasi-miraculous kind. In this way, although the genuine alchemist 
set out with the primary purpose of exalting his own nature to high 
spiritual levels, when he had actually done this he was in a position to 
accomplish on the physical plane the very task which he began by 
speaking of in its purely symbolical aspect. However incredulous the 
world generally has grown to be in reference to the much-talked-of 
transmutation of metals, the historical evidence showing that some few 
alchemists really performed the apparently impossible feat, is simply 
overwhelming. The process as a chemical process, to be attempted by 
specific recipes, by the mixing and cooking of physical ingredients, is 
an absurdity; as a “magical” process, bringing into play the forces of 
the astral plane, it is no more impossible than the passage, for instance, 
of matter through matter—itself derided by ignorant Materialists, but 
known to take place under abnormal conditions by the Spiritualist as 
well as the Occultist. 

Students of alchemical literature declare that there are more than 
2,000 separate treatises on alchemy in existence. Of course the majority 
of these are worthless. For every genuine alchemist who wrote with 
a serious spiritual purpose, a great many misguided imitators, who | 
knew nothing of the higher mysteries concerned, dabbled in the pur- 
suit as mere physical experimentalists. They took pains very often to 
describe their futile attempts, and to collect instructions they did not 
rightly understand. Some alchemical writers again, without having 
anything fresh to say, wished to show, by writing in the accepted lan- 
guage of alchemical symbolism, that they understood the true purpose 
of the craft. Probably they sought in this way to introduce themselves 
to sympathetic brethren, and in their essays we may recognize the true 
ring of spiritual aspiration. But masses even of such writing contain 
very little that modern readers would find instructive, and alchemical 
literature at large, it must be avowed, is a terrible jungle in which to 
wander, the difficulty of its exploration being a good deal enhanced by 
the fact that most of the genuine treatises were written in the first 
instance in Latin, and have not by any means been all translated. 

This general survey of the subject will serve to explain the interest 
that may fairly attach to a remarkable series of alchemical translations 
and reprints that have lately been prepared, and published by James 
Elliott and Co., Temple Chambers, Falcon Court, Fleet Street. Mr. 
A. E. Waite, the translator of these volumes on alchemy, has for 
several years past been before the public as a student of Hermetic 
literature, and may be regarded as a competent judge as to what con- 
stitutes the difference between the works of genuine masters and those 
of the many spurious writers on the subject. The list of books due to 
Mr. Waite’s industry along this line of research is now very consider- 
able. Apart from his previous ones, Zhe Lives of the Alchemystical 
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Philosophers, The Magical Writings of Thomas Vaughan, The Occult 
Sciences, and The Real History of the Rosicrucians, the series now 
includes, Zhe New Pearl of Great Price, from the original Aldine 
Edition, 4 Golden and Blessed Casket of Nature's Marvels, and other 
Treatises, The Triumphal Chariot of Antimony, The Alchemical Writings 
of Edward Kelly, and The Hermetic Museum, two vols. The last men- 
tioned, however, is not from Mr. Waite’s pen, but he has enriched it 
with a Preface, in which he gives the translation his approval as a 
faithful presentation of the original. The Latin version from which it 
is taken was published in Frankfort in 1678 in one volume, and con- 
sists of twenty-one treatises by various authors. The present English 
transcript contains twenty-two treatises. This is not due to either 
omissions or additions, but is the result of giving the three treatises 
of Philalethes separately, whereas the Latin version places the first 
and second under one heading. Two of the tracts included in the 
second volume, entitled, d Mew Chemical Light, were put into English 
about 250 years ago, and for those readers who are familiar with the 
quaint phraseology of writers of the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the present rendering may seem to lose the attractiveness that 
hangs around books of antiquity. Apart from the sentiment that 
always pervades the literature written, printed and published in those 
dark ages of persecution and superstition, the language of this present 
translation in regard to its clearness of expression and admirable 
English is really far better and more convincing than that of the old 
rendering, with the exception of the title. In the one case it is called, 
“The New Light of Alchemy,” while in the other it is given as “A 
New Chemical Light.” 

The old English edition of this work was translated by J. French, 
M.D., and published in 1650. It includes also “A Treatise on the Na- 
ture of Things,” by Paracelsus, which is not to be found in the Latin 
copy of The Hermetic Museum, nor of course in its English presentation. 

The New Light of Alchemy is popularly attributed to the authorship 
of Michael Sendivogius, but as Mr. Waite has elsewhere shown was 
really the work of his friend and teacher, Alexander Seton, who was 
born towards the latter end of the sixteenth century. He suffered much 
persecution and cruel tortures at the hands of Christian II, Elector of 
Saxony, rather than betray to him the secrets of his art. The work is 
among the most lucid of the alchemical writings and explains very 
very fully and often most beautifully the true aim of Hermetic students 
and sages. Answering an imaginary question as to how he comes to 
have this knowledge of heavenly things, the author says: 


My answer is that the Sages have been taught of God that this natural world is 
only an image and copy of a heavenly and spiritual pattern; that the very existence 
of this world is based upon the reality of its celestial archetype. . . . Thus the 
Sage sees heaven reflected in Nature as in a mirror; and he pursues this Art not for 
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the sake of gold or silver, but for the love of the knowledge it reveals. . . . If 
you will but rightly consider it you yourself are an image of God and a little 
picture of the great world. For a firmament you have the quintessence of the four 
elements attracted to the formative womb out of the chaos of seed, and bounded 
by your skin; your blood is fire in which lives your soul, the king of your little 
universe, acting through the medium of your vital spirit; your heart is the earth, 
where your Central Fire is always at work; your mouth is your Arctic and your 
stomach your Antarctic Pole. . . . In the microcosm of man’s nature the soul is 
the deputy or viceroy of the Creators. It governs the mind, and the mind governs 
the body; the mind is conscious of all that is conceived in the soul, and all the 
members understand the mind, obey it and wait eagerly to carry out its behests. 
The body knows nothing of itself: all its motions and desires are caused by the 
mind; it is to the mind what the tool is to the craftsman. But though the rational 
soul operates in the body, a more important part of its activity is exerted on things 
outside the body. It rules absolutely outside the body and therein differs from the 
vital spirits of brute beasts. . . . The great difference between the soul’s extra- 
corporeal and God’s extra-mundane activity is that man’s rational activity is purely 
imaginative and mental, whereas God’s thoughts are immediately translated into 
real existences. I might mentally be in the streets of Rome, but my journey would 
be purely imaginative; God’s conceptions are at once objective essences. God 
then is included in the world only as the soul is enclosed in the body, while it has 
power to do things that far transcend the capacity of the body. 


Again: 


In every natural composition these three [principles] represent the body, the spirit 
and the hidden soul; and if after purging them well you join them together, they 
must by a natural process result in a most pure substance. For though the soul is 
most noble it cannot reach the goal without the spirit which is its place and abode; 
and if it is your desire to bring it back to a given place, both the soul and the place 
must be purged and washed from all impurity, so that the soul may dwell in glory 
and nevermore depart. 


Anyone who has studied in some degree, whether practically or 
only theoretically, the composition of the human being and his various 
vehicles of consciousness beyond his physical senses, will clearly see 
from the above quotations that the writer is describing the evolution of 
the soul by means of the purification of the lower nature, to the end 
that he may attain through the consciousness of his own divine soul 
the wisdom that alone can satisfy his spiritual desires, carrying with it 
moreover the “peace that passeth all understanding.” 

Some of the volumes now put within the reach of the English 
reader are taken from rare and in one or two cases almost unobtainable 
originals. Not that the mere rarity of a work, from the bibliographer’s 
point of view, is any test of its innate value as a genuine exposition of 
the alchemical art; for books in the present state of civilization are 
deemed precious from so many different reasons that often the matter 
of the work is entirely lost sight of, its costliness being due to binding 
type, title-page or other external attribute dear to the diligent collector 
of such specimens. Zhe New Pearl of Great Price is however valuable 
from two aspects: it is in itself a great rarity in the book market, and 
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it is also the work of a man of some considerable repute in the walks 
of alchemical adeptship. Mr. Waite explains in his preface that: 

It is one of the earliest works printed on Alchemy, and the original is a very 
beautiful specimen of typography. . . . It was issued from the press of Aldus, 
appearing in 1546. . . . Concerning the adept himself no biographical materials 
are forthcoming, nor, as in most other cases, is there even a legend to fall back 
upon, 

He is however supposed to have lived and carried on his alchemi- 
cal researches in a maritime town in Istria about 1330. The work was 
published and brought before the world in 1546 by Janus Lacinius. 

One of the main recommendations of this book for the readers of 
to-day lies in the fact that it deals somewhat less than is usually the 
case in the customary symbology of sulphur, mercury, salts, etc., though 
of course these terms are occasionally resorted to. The language used 
is much freer and more direct than in many of the better-known works 
of the same nature, and can hardly leave anyone who reads it with 
attention in doubt as to the true intention of those who were supposed 
to be seeking to transmute the baser metals into pure gold. 

The continual and ever-recurring allusions to be met with in 
these Hermetic books, as well as in those of other Occultists, to Mas- 
ters, Patriarchs, Sages, etc., all tend to show that the belief held by 
Theosophists in the existence of Lodges of Adepts with whom they 
claim to be in communication is not a newly-evolved idea, but is one 
supported by the literature of all ages. The Hermetic writers are re- 
presented as never disclosing the secrets of their art even under tortures 
and persecutions of the most severe kind. They are continually refer- 
ring to certain vows they have made and which nothing could induce 
them to break. To whom, it may be asked, were these vows made if not 
to those who initiated them into the mysteries of their sacred Brother- 
hoods? This view is supported by the evidence of almost every school 
of Occultism from the most remote records of antiquity up to the 
present time. Hermes Trismegistus—who long antedated Moses and 
who is generally considered to be the father of Alchemy—speaks of 
holy men whose knowledge and comprehension of Divine Wisdom im- 
measurably surpassed that of the humanity of the time. Speaking to 
Tatios he says: - 

But as many as partake of the gift of God, these, O Tat, in comparison of their 
works, are rather immortal than mortal men. Comprehending all things in their 
minds, which are upon Earth, which are in Heaven, and if there be anything above 
Heaven. And lifting up themselves so high, they see Good; and seeing it they 
account it a miserable calamity to make their abode here. And despising all things 
bodily and unbodily they make haste to the One and Only. 

Thomas Vaughan, better known as Eugenius Philalethes, in a 
work called Lumen de Lumine writes regarding the mysterious Brothers 
of the Rosy Cross: 


1 The Divine Pymander, book xii. p. 162; translated by Dr. Everard, 1650. 
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This much we have from these famous and most Christian Philosophers: men 
questionlesse that have suffered much by their own discrete silence and solitude. 
Every Sophister contemns them because they appeare not to the world, and con- 
cludes there is no such Societie because hee is not a member of it. There is scarce a 
reader so just as to consider upon what grounds they conceale themselves and come 
not onto the stage when any fool cries enter. No man looks after them but for 
worldly ends. . . . How many are there in the world that study Nature to know 
God? Certainly they study a receit for their purses, not for their souls, nor in 
any good sense for their bodies.! 

There is a dedication by Theodore Kerkringius to his Latin trans- 
lation of Basil Valentine’s 7riumphal Chariot of Antimony, published 
in 1685, which runs as follows: 

To the Illustrious, Venerable, Saintly, and Blessed MEN, Adepts of the true 
Philosophy, Lovers of Virtue, Lords of Fortune, Despisers of the world, whose 
life is Holiness in Holiness, Knowledge in Knowledge, and whose work consists in 
the relieving of the sick and poor.? 

These lines may perhaps by some be thought to be addressed to 
the various alchemists of the day, who although living in different and 
widely-separated places are in this way eulogized collectively. Buta 
far more reasonable hypothesis seems to be that Kerkringius is address- 
ing a secret spiritual community, of whose existence each successful 
follower of the art by degrees became cognizant. This reading is ren- 
dered still more probable by the further remarks Kerkringius makes 
in his dedicatory epistle. He says: 

It is not arrogance but reverence, saintly and blessed men, that emboldens me 
to address you, whom I do not know, but whom I admire, love, venerate and almost 


worship. . . . Inreturn for this dedication I expect no reward but to bask in 
the rays of your favour, and to be promoted in the way you know. 


Saint Martin, Eckartshausen, Kirchenberger, Guichtel and many 
other mystics of the last century had or believed they had connection 
and communication with those whose spiritual growth and knowledge 
far transcended their own, but whose names or personalities were never 
revealed. The hints given in some of the works of Saint Martin are 
so obscure as probably to pass quite unnoticed by the general reader; 
they are nevertheless obvious and clear to students of Occultism. Says 
Eckartshausen, the author of many religious works of an occult nature, 
who was personally known to Kirchenberger, the correspondent of 
Saint Martin, and was whenever referred to spoken of in terms of 
great respect, on account of the beauty of his life and his devotion to 
spiritual pursuits: 

There are great and sacred mysteries; you find them only among the children 


of Light. There are philosophers who live in quietude apart from men and to them 
are entrusted the highest secrets.® 


1Kugenius Philalethes, Lumen de Lumine, p. 38; Eng. ed. 1651. 
2 Quoted from Mr. Waite’s translation of The Triumphal Chariot of Mercury. 
8 Karl von Eckartshausen’s Religiése Schrifften iiber Klares und Dunkies, vol. ii. 
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There are certain indications in his works that seem to imply that 
his “‘philosophers” dwelt in the East. 

Many excellent and beautiful passages might be cited from all of 
Mr. Waite’s translations illustrative of the idea, now becoming more 
generally accepted as a fact, that alchemists were engaged in the work 
of raising and cultivating their psychic and spiritual faculties, towards 
that goal to which all true students of spiritual science, no matter of 
what denomination, aspire, viz., unity with and knowledge of their 
own immortal and divine Self. The following, taken from Zhe New 
Pearl of Great Price, are some out of the many paragraphs that might 
be given if space were available: 


It is only by Divine inspiration or by ocular demonstration that the student 
can understand the directions of histeachers. . . . At times it would look almost 
as if this art could be acquired only by the living voice of the Master or by direct 
Divine inspiration. . . . Our art is partly natural and partly supernatural. . 

But if we consider the digestion and generation, the conception and origin of the 
Stone, we have in Sublimation the creation of a soul through the mediation of the 
spirit and rising heavenward with the spirit. At another stage we have the soul 
and spirit permanently fixed at the end of Sublimation; and this happens through 
the addition of the Hidden Stone which is not sensuously apprehended, but only 
known intellectually, by revelation or inspiration. . . . The Hidden Stone is 
the gift of God, and if it does not mingle with our Stone the work of Alchemy is 
marred. Now the same Hidden Stone is the heart and tincture of gold sought by 
Sages. In this way alchemy is supernatural and Divine, and in this Stone consists 
the whole difficulty of the art. . . . It is God alone that perfects our Stone, and 
Nature has no hand init. It is on account of this fact that the ancient Sages were 
able to prophesy: the influence of the supernatural Stone exalted them above the 
ordinary level of human nature. . . . None of the ancients would have been 
able to bring to light the hidden mysteries of this art had not God Himself, the 
Bestower of all good and perfect gifts, first revealed it to His Saints that feared His 
holy name. . . . There are according to Aristotle, four noble sciences, Astrology, 
Physics, Magic and Alchemy, but Alchemy bears the palm from them all. More- 
over it is a science which leads to still more glorious knowledge; nor can there be 
found a branch of human wisdom, either speculative or practical, to equal it. 
Morien, a much-cited alchemical writer who is supposed to have 
acquired his knowledge from an Adept in Alexandria, in describing to 
the Arabian King Kalid what was the composition of the Stone, says: 

The thing, O king, is extracted from thee, in the which mineral thou dost even 
exist; with thee it is formed; by thee it is received; and when thou shalt have 
proved all by the love and delight in thee, it will increase, and thou wilt know 
that I have spoken an enduring truth.t 

In conclusion it only remains to say it is no small benefit for those 
who are interested in this lore of a bygone age to be saved not only the 
labour and tedium of deciphering the crabbed and close type of the 
Latin originals, but also to have the gems picked out for them and re- 
produced in pure and smooth English by so able a writer as Mr. Waite. 
There is still plenty of scope for his further energies in this direction, 


1 Quoted from The Suggestive Enquiry, p. 145. 
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and the more light he can let in upon this obscure and much-misunder- 
stood subject of Alchemy the less likely will the rising generation be 
to fall into the mistake made by their ancestors, who sought for the 
promised gold and the Philosopher’s Stone on the material plane by 
means of elaborate chemical experiments compounded with infinite 
care and at vast expense, while they were only to be found hidden 
within their own superphysical natures. 

Alas! if men only had eyes to see, and ears to hear not merely what I say, but 
to understand the secret meaning, they would no longer drink those turbid and 


unwholesome potions, but would hasten hither and receive the limpid water of the 
well of life! 


PATIENCE SINNETT. 


——_—_—o =o 


Che Avellings of the Gods. 
FROM “THER LITANY OF: THE SSUN: 
From the Text. 


AIL to thee, envelope universal, who createst thy soul and causest 
thy body to evolve. 

The king journeys through the most secret sphere; he explores 
the mysteries which are there. 

The king addresses thee as Ra, he praises thee with his intellect; 
the king is like unto God. 

He moves of himself, he moves of himself. 

The envelope of the universe says: Aye, lead him into the interior 
of my sphere! 


This chapter is said to the most mysterious God; these words are 
written like unto the words on the two doors of the portal of the Em- 
pyrean [the place of the transformation of the “Osiris” or Ego after 
death } (p. 113). 


The Gods of the Empyrean bless him, the hidden Gods rejoice in 
his honour. 

They say unto him: Thy personality is the God of the land of the 
dead, thy form is Teb Temt. 

The hidden Gods speak to the kingly “Osiris,” they rejoice on 
seeing him. 

Greeting to the perfect and blessed one, who comes forth from the 
earth, the destroyer of forms. 


1 The Triumphal Chariot of Antimony, p. 32; Mr. Waite’s translation. 
2 These notes are translated from La Lilanie du Soleil: Inscriptions Recuetlites dans les Tombeaux 
des Rots & Thebes ; Traduites et Commentées par Edouard Naville. Leipzig, 1875. 
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Great is thy essence, thy spirit, thy shadow, which no man destroys, 
which lives where thou livest. 

He knoweth the mysterious flames of the Empyrean; for he 
draweth nigh to the sacred mysterious things (p. 117). 


The kingly “Osiris” is an intelligent essence; his limbs conduct 
him, his ‘‘fleshes” open the way for him; those who are born from him 
create him, they rest when they have caused the kingly “Osiris” to be 
born. 

It is he who causes them to be born; it is he who engenders them; 
it is he who causes them to exist; his birth is the birth of Ra in 
Amenti. He causes the kingly “Osiris” to be born; he causes the 
birth of himself (p. 119). 

From the Commentary. 

The first manifestation of the highest power, its first form, is that 
which is called Teb Temt, which we have translated by “universe,” or 
more literally “‘envelope universal.” We might even call it the “total,” 
for this form of Ra contains all things in itself, as the sum of an addi- 
tion contains all the units of which it is composed. emt is what the 
Greeks called Pan (Ila@v), the Great All, which, according to Herodotus, 
is the most ancient of the Gods; it is all that exists in the Kosmos 
(kéopovo 75 ovprav) as an Orphic hymn calls it, considered as forming a 
single entity, Teb Temt. 

Analogy with other expressions of the same kind shows us what is 
the form of this Teb Temt. He is a being enclosed in an envelope, 
which is neither a sphere nor an egg, but more closely resembling the 
latter. The symbol which represents the envelope Teb has exactly the 
shape of the cocoon of the silkworm. This is, no doubt, the origin of 
the tradition handed on to us by Eusebius, which attributes the form 
of ® to the Kosmos. It is the same kind of representation. The 
Kosmos is an envelope which contains the God [Logos], just as the 
Litany teaches us. Itis also the Egyptian idea repeated by Hermés 
when he says that there is a body enveloping all things, and that it 
must be represented under a spherical form, for such is the shape of 
the Kosmos (Ed. Mén., p. 243). 

This Great All, this universal being, hidden in the womb of his 
envelope, is the lord of the spheres, that is to say, that he contains them 
all in himself. What we call sphere, or zone, is a sort of cave or cavity, 
to which is attached a divine being who resides therein. As many 
Gods, so many spheres; as many forms of Ra which make up the 
Kosmos, so many spheres which are dwellings for them. Hence it 
follows that there is nothing absolutely fixed about the division of the 
universe into spheres. Sometimes Teb Temt is considered as a unique 
being, possessing a single sphere; sometimes he is divided into seventy- 
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five beings, each possessing his own sphere. There is even a general 
twofold division, which occurs frequently, not only with regard to 
spheres, but especially when treating of heaven and earth. Ra is often 
called God of the two spheres, to indicate the two sides, the two halves 
of the Kosmos. ; 

Teb Temt is a being surrounded with an envelope; there are many 
others in the Egyptian cosmogony with this peculiarity, but he is the 
greatest, the vastest, which exists with this appearance. On other por- 
tions of the tombs, not yet published, there are prayers to divers beings 
which have to serve as envelope to the essence of the Defunct. And 
this is why Egyptian thought represents the primordial beings as 
chrysalides surrounded with their envelopes, or as enclosed in a sphere. 
This tradition is preserved in Hermés, when he teaches us that the 
primordial being is composed of an essence and of an envelope (Ed. 
Mén., p. 124). 

In order to inhabit the spheres which he contains in himself, Teb 
Temt causes the essences to arise, an immaterial principle, not capable 
of destruction, which ought to be hidden either in a sphere or in the 
exterior material form, according to the theory of envelopes. Teb 
Temt causes the essences to arise, just as the water of the Nile causes 
the vegetation to grow, which it is thought to bring down from the 
cave whence it takes its rise. Of all the words which express the 
creative action of the deity, this perhaps best of all corresponds to 
what we understand by creation, that is to say the drawing out from 
nothing; for like a river, the God causes the essences to come forth 
from somewhere, from something which is unseen and unknown. It is 
not said whence he causes them to arise; in every other instance the 
creative action of the God is compared to generation, bringing forth, 
or manufacturing. 

As the last attribute of this universal being, we see that he resides 
in darkness, in the night. All takes its rise from darkness. The 
primordial being, when he is nothing but a vast envelope, containing 
in itself the universe with its spheres and essences, is entirely plunged 
in darkness. Light does not exist, and Teb Temt enjoys that state of 
rest which is the goal of the aspirations of the Defunct (pp. 124, 125). 

GPR San: 


BROTHER, sweeter is the Law 

Than all the Grace Love ever saw. 

If the Law should thee forget, 

More enamoured serve It yet. 
EMERSON. 
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Che Veil of Mapa. 
(Continued from p. 144.) 
CHAPTER IV (continued). 


HE glided down to the lower shrine, where Tryenus, a handsome 
youth with a beautiful spiritual face, was trimming the lamp of 
the altar. 

“Tryenus!” said Amneris. 

The boy turned and bowed himself before her. ‘Greeting, sacred 
maid.” 

‘Close thou the doors of the shrine,” said Amneris, ‘‘and return 
thou to me, O acolyte; I would celebrate a mystery of the Goddess. 
Thou art preferred, O youth; thou, uninitiate, shalt assist me, and I 
will purify thy soul, and thou shalt be found a worthy vehicle of the 
Bire.”’ 

Tryenus obeyed. Anineris drew forth a slender wand of crystal; ; 
she took a cup from the shrine. ‘Stand thou before the altar, acolyte.” 

The youth obeyed. 

“Drink thou.” 

Tryenus drank. Amneris drew the tip of the wand in a circle 
round him, and there sprang up a flickering violet flame. The boy 
stood rigid within the circle like a dead thing, save that his eyes glit- 
tered deliriously. Amneris knelt before him and fixed her eyes on 
him. 

‘All things be illusion,” she said in a low voice. ‘I dream of the 
beauty of Larna, the neophyte; as I dream, take thou my dream for 
truth. Thou hast no life save in the vision of Amneris, naught else is 
real to thee save the thoughts I think. Now I dream of the loves of 
Larna the neophyte and Tryenus the acolyte; naught else is truth to 
thee save that dream. Now I gaze upon the double-winged serpents 
that glow upon her bosom; thou gazest likewise. When thou shalt go 
forth from this ring of flame wherewith I girdle thee, thou shalt forget 
thou stoodest therein; yet the dream I did dream shall be truth to 
thee, and wherefore not? Since all be illusion, what more real than 
the thought of Amneris of the Shrine!” 

Tryenus stood like a marble statue. 

“Stand there while I dream, and my dream henceforth be thy 
lite” 

She muffled her head in her mantle, and sank supine upon the 
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step of the shrine, lying immobile just without the flame circlet, at the 
feet of the entranced youth. So she lay during an hour, and Tryenus 
stood rigid, the violet fire flickering round him. 

Amneris rose; she flung back the white woollen covering, and held 
the wand across the circlet; the flame died. She took Tryenus by the 
hand. 

“Go to thy cell,” she whispered. ‘‘Behold! I am Larna who 
speak to thee, Larna who loveth thee. To-night I hold vigil in the 
inmost shrine where none may enter save the priestess; but thou shalt 
enter, for I love thee; seek me there this night at midnight; I have 
much to say to thee; to-morrow I am priestess, and I will exalt thee. 
Go thou, belovéd, and remember well—at midnight.” 

She thrust him from the shrine, and turning her back upon the 
altar, laughed, and flung her hands above her head. 

“Toys of my will!’ she cried, ““I mount, I rise. Amneris of the 
Shrine will be ere long no more the priestess of Andona, but her sister; 
the Goddess and I will sit on twin thrones, hand locked in hand.” 

That night there rose a great cry in the temple. Selarno the 
priest had spied a profanation; Tryenus the acolyte had been taken, 
boldly entering the inmost shrine where knelt Larna, the destined 
priestess. A solemn council of the neophytes of the sixth degree, 
the priest of the shrine, and those of the lower shrine, was held at 
dawn. lLarna, snow-white, faced her accusers. 

“Ve be liars and slanderers!” she cried passionately. ‘Bring forth 
the acolyte, let him declare wherefore he profaned the shrine; whether 
I bade him enter, or knew aught of this sacrilege.” 

The voice of Amneris sounded clearly and steadily. ‘‘Yea,” she 
said, “in truth this thing should be, O priests and neophytes; the holy 
master, Selarno, took the youth; yet the reason of his deed is unknown. 
Bring forth Tryenus.” 

The youth, his hands bound, his eyes glittering wildly, his cheek 
pale as death, was led forth. 

“Acolyte,” said Selarno, ‘‘speak thou! Thou art charged with 
the profanation of the shrine. Answerest thou? Wherefore soughtest 
thou the presence of Andona’s maid, kneeling in the sanctuary of the 

unspeakable mysteries of the Goddess?” 
, «‘Andona’s maid she is not,” said the other in a hoarse muffled 
voice. ‘Larna is mine; she hath forsworn her vows—she is my love, 
my bride, my undefiled. Yea, my divine one, I came as thou didst 
bid; nor shall aught save death part me and thee.” 

“Art thou mad!” cried Larna wildly. ‘Sisters! Brothers! The 
youth raves! By the shrine, I swear he speaks falsely. I never bade 
him seek me. He is my foster-brother, I have preferred him in the 
courts of the Goddess, but never have admitted him to the shrine, nor 
have disclosed to him aught of the divine secrets. Moreover, naught 
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save sober and comely love hath dwelt between us. This is some 
devil’s work; he is distraught. I appeal to the test of the sacred fire.” 

There was a pause and a murmur. 

“We should profane the flame,” said Selarno. “If in truth the 
neophyte be unworthy, it would slay her, and the whole temple be 
polluted.” 

Amneris rose, and bowed herself before the shrine; she stood on 
the steps of the altar. 

“Hear ye, priests and neophytes of the Goddess,” she said. “If 
Larna be unworthy, there is a fitting punishment for her; if she be 
worthy, she this day becomes priestess. I pray you, let all save the 
priest of the shrine and the neophytes withdraw, and let one question 
be put to the youth—what sign is on the bosom of Larna? The sign of 
the seventh degree is on her breast and mine; if he know it, she is of 
a surety guilty; and better that the sign be betrayed to these, than that 
we profane the fire.” 

“IT thank thee, sister,” cried the accused neophyte. ‘Now shall 
mine innocence shine forth as the sun. Speak, acolyte, thou hearest? 
Speak!” 

Tryenus stretched his arms towards her; he spoke almost in a 
whisper. 

‘White is thy bosom as the snow, O fairest!’ Dark thy hair as a 
winter’s night. Thine eyes are as the brown pools in the river Esbon; 
thy lips are crimson as the rose; but fierier far are the crimson ser- 
pents—the double serpents that fly with flame-tipped wings; their eyes 
spy life and death and nought is hidden from their knowledge. The 
double-winged serpents, the serpents of wisdom!” 

A groan swept shuddering through the court. 

“What need we further? She is guilty.” 

Larna sprang to the altar steps. 

“Hear ye!” she shrieked; ‘‘an enemy hath done this thing by 
accursed craft. I bid ye mark and see, she who hath cast a spell upon 
this unhappy one, to mine undoing, she shall know the anger of the 
Goddess. Accursed be thou, sorceress! May thine eyes drop tears of 
blood, and thy heart be withered within thee. Thou shalt die a death 
of shame; and for that thou in thine evil wisdom hast slain illusion for 
thyself, there shall be no repose for thee till thou comest again. Never 
shalt thou rest; the law pursueth thee; thou shalt remember, till thy 
soul cometh again stripped of wisdom—brainless, soulless, shalt thou 
come, and thy beauty shall be defaced, and thy lovers failthee. Amen! 
Amen!” 

“Tet be, unhappy one!” said Amneris coldly. ‘Thy curse recoil 
upon thy head. Let the boat be stored with food and water, and let 
the twain be launched together to die or live.” 

In solemn silence the procession was formed; the horror-struck 
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Archetristrians beheld the neophyte and the partner of her guilt, led, 
bound together, to the shore. They were placed in the boat, their bonds 
severed, the solemn warning spoken, the boat pushed from the shore, 
and over the blue expanse of glittering sea floated forth the disgraced 
neophyte and her distraught companion. They vanished in the dis- 
tance, never to be seen again; those who watched affirmed that the 
woman had pillowed the burning head of the possessed upon her knee, 
and with her hand caressed in tender pity the hair of the unhappy 
victim of sorcery who had unwittingly destroyed her. 

That night, to the sound of a mighty strain of music, the gates of 
the temple were thrown open; the people crowding into the courtyard 
beheld the doors of the shrine unclosed. 

High on the altar blazed a cone of white light, leaping and falling, 
now springing to the roof, now hovering low, brooding over the altar. 
The music grew softer, more spiritual; through the marble opening at 
the back of the altar appeared a woman’s figure, clad in white, her 
hair fowing around her; she stepped into the flame, and stood there 
immovable, her eyes wild with ecstasy, the flame leaping and curling 
round her. From shrine and court went up a cry, the acolytes tossed 
high their censers of incense. 

‘Hail, O thou who holdest the oracles! Hail, O priestess! Hail, 
regent of Andona! Hail, virgin, unstained—untamed! Hail, Eternal 
Wisdom! Everlasting Purity! Truth be upon thy lips, illumination in 
thine eyes. Hail, Amneris, wisdom and power be thine! Amneris! 
Amneris of the Shrine!” 


The priestess sat on the parapet of the temple, a frown upon her 
brow; her hair was bound by the holy fillet, the mystic crystal clasped 
her robe; she watched Selarno the priest, who paced the parapet at a 
little distance. 

‘“‘Rool!” she muttered. ‘‘So thou claimest power because thou dost 
suspect, forsooth. Tush! thou art a babe to Amneris. Sage! could not 
thy-wisdom teach thee that the power which can undo Larna, the wise 
virgin, the force which can drive the acolyte into madness, can also 
destroy Selarno the priest? Thou hast served my turn and now by my 
mind I will sweep thee away.” 

She joined the priest, and strolled with him to and fro; after a while 
she left him and leaned upon the wall, following him with her eyes; 
she left the wall and paced slowly after him, her eyes never leaving 
him; a subtle similarity in her gait and bearing with that of Selarno 
became visible. The priest drew near the edge of the parapet; as he did 
so the eyes of the priestess became like flame, she caught her foot in 
her robe and stumbled slightly; as she did so her action was imitated 
by the priest, there was a shriek, the sound of a heavy body rushing 
through the air, a thud on the stones below. Amneris laughed softly. 
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“T mount, I rise!” she whispered. ‘O sister Goddess! prepare me 
my throne beside thee.” 


Amneris of the Shrine ruled supreme in Archetris, no holier 
priestess had ever received the divine afflatus of the Goddess. A year 
after the death of Selarno the priest she sat in the inner court of the 
temple, and read a scroll. Her rosy feet rested upon a panther’s skin 
—Anineris possessed a strange fancy for the skin of this animal—she 
rubbed her bare foot slowly to and fro upon it, with evident pleasure; 
so absorbed was she, that a maiden acolyte bowed thrice before her ere 
she raised her blue eyes to enquire: 

“What wouldst thou, Lucris?”’ 

“Divine wisdom,” said the maid, ‘‘Penthis the President craves 
audience of thee; he would drink of thy wisdom on behalf of Arche- 
tris, whose servant he is. Dread priestess, may he bow himself before 
thine eyes?” 

‘“‘Admit him, Lucris. Do him honour.” 

The girl withdrew; the President of Archetris, a dignified and 
handsome personage, aged, it might be, some forty years, entered. 

‘Hail, priestess.” 

“Hail, most worthy Penthis.” 

“Be praised, O wisdom of Andona.” 

“Greeting, guardian of the weak, champion of the fatherless, who 
pleadest the cause of the widow.” 

“Priestess, I come to reason with thee of a matter touching the 
welfare of the city.” 

“Be seated, lord. Aught of the welfare of the city is holy An- 
dona’s care, and I, her servant, wait thy pleasure.” 

“Divine virgin, thou knowest our traders are sorely harried by the 
wandering hordes of the desert.” 

““T have heard as much.” 

‘‘Chief among these tribes are the sons of Balas, gigantic warriors, 
bred to war.” 

“ Aye, truly?” 

“Tt hath been weighed in council, priestess, whether or no war 
should be waged upon the savage men, till they be swept away. What 
saith the wisdom of the Goddess?” 

“Nay,” said Amneris, with a slight shudder, ‘“‘no war! Let us 
cleanse us from blood—we of Archetris.” 

‘‘Meantime, priestess, our traders are slain.” 

The priestess mused. 

‘‘Hearken, O Penthis! I have heard these savages have an honour 
of their own. Treat thou with them, and bid them be subject to a 
trial of strength. Within the city is the ancient amphitheatre, a relic of 
by gone days. Bid the sons of Balas choose ten of their number, to be 
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received here with all honour; send greeting to distant Crotis, let ten 
picked men of their gladiators be hired with our gold to meet the sons 
of Balas. I and my maids, thou and the fathers of the city, will be 
present. If the men of Crotis be victors, let the sons of Balas leave 
our traders in peace; if they conquer, then will we pay tribute to them 
to let the citizens of Archetris come and go at will with their mer- 
chandize. Thus the stain of blood, stain unbefitting our light and 
learning, shali be far from us.” 

The priestess having uttered this sophistry, awaited the president’s 
judgment. 

“Hternal wisdom of Andona! great art thou in counsel. More- 
over, by this course great drains upon the public purse may be avoided, 
and the loss of these barbarians and men trained to violence is little. 
Now if these savage warriors will hear reason, it shall be as thou 
sayest. Farewell, white flame of chastity, the blessing of Andona rest 
upon thee.” 

“Farewell, Lord Penthis, be thine honour greater with thy years. 
Convey the blessing of the Goddess to the noble matron, thy wife; to 
the fair flower of maidhood, thy daughter, with the greeting of Amneris 
of the Shrine.” 

The president withdrew to confer with his colleagues and send a 
messenger to treat with the sons of Balas. 

The chief of the wandering tribe accepted the terms of the priestess; 
he, with nine of his mightiest, attended the city, and were received 
with much pomp and courtesy. The gladiators also arrived. 

On the day appointed the amphitheatre was packed from the floor 
to the awning—stretched to screen the rays of the summer sun. 

The people were in a state of profound excitement; Penthis was. 
present, in well-nigh regal robes; and high in a cushioned recess, gar- 
landed with white flowers, sat Amneris surrounded by her maids. 

Penthis approached her. ‘There was silence. 

“Sacred regent of the Goddess,” he said, ‘‘mystic maid, whose eyes 
pierce the unseen, whose virgin lips speak heavenly wisdom. Take, 
I pray thee, the scroll of the names of the combatants, and read, I 
beseech thee, priestess, the names of each pair of warriors ere they 
enter the lists.” 

He handed her a long roll of papyrus. She bent her head, un- 
rolled it, and read in a clear voice the first two names. 

““Anthrastus, son of Balas; Zemos, the gladiator.” 

The men entered the lists. The son of Balas was tall; but the 
gladiator was of enormous proportions. Both men greeted the white- 
clad priestess by bowing the knee and lowering the points of their 
unsheathed swords. 

The combat began; it was soon obvious that the gladiator had the 
advantage. He forced his opponent gradually backwards, and the 
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struggle became one of appalling intensity. Anthrastus was wounded; 
he fought on his knee; his skill and coolness, overmatched as he was, 
were beyond all praise. 

At the first blow that drew blood the priestess shuddered; when 
finally the huge gladiator beat down his adversary’s defence, and dis- 
arming him passed his sword through him to the hilt, and a cry of 
triumph went up from Archetristrian lips, Amneris veiled her face 
with her mantle. 

It was but for the moment; she uncovered her eyes, steadily 
watched while the dead man was dragged from the arena, and calmly 
read out the next two names. Champion after champion fought and 
fell; the advantage was on the side of the sons of Balas. 

The people shrieked and cheered excitedly, cultivated citizens of 
Archetris though they were. The sand was dyed with crimson; the 
sickening smell of carnage filled the air; neophyte after neophyte was 
led swooning from the scene. 

The priestess sat erect; and now a watchful observer could note a 
change in her demeanour—her habitually pale cheeks were flushed, her 
eyes glittered, she leaned eagerly forward, her teeth were set, her lips 
apart. Once when a savage blow was dealt, and the blood of the man 
at whom it was aimed splashed upwards and fell upon her robe, she 
sprang to her feet with a quick savage leap, and then, controlling her- 
self, fell back and clutched the marble parapet with her white fingers. 
Her voice as she read the names of the combatants was deeper and 
possessed of a strange hoarseness. 

““Wrastos, chief of the sons of Balas,’ 
gladiator.” 

The combatants were both very powerful men; but the chief, 
Wrastos, was a veritable son of Anak. 

The gladiator wore a helmet partially concealing his face. 

The battle commenced; it was the longest, and at first the most 
evenly matched. After a while it was obvious that Wrastos had the 
advantage; he was unwounded, while Mythris was bleeding sorely. 
Wrastros drew his breath without effort; the hardly-drawn breathing 
of the other man was painfully audible. 

They struggled close under the seat of the priestess; the gladiator 


? 


she read, ‘‘and Mythris, the 


was grievously wounded, mangled, torn, and overmatched, yet he 
fought doggedly, with a despairing struggle and tenacity of life. 

“Kill! kill!” It was a hoarse, terrible shriek, it startled the auditors. 
The priestess of Andona hung over the combatants, her face ablaze, 
her eyes flaming with savage light. 

“Kill!” she cried. “Slay! Press him but a little—he is dead— 
kill!” 

She stood up and flung her arms above her head like a Mzenad. 

“Fight, O men!” she cried. “Kill, smite, and spare not!” 
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Penthis sprang up involuntarily; a buzz of voices rose. 

“She is mad!” 

“Out! thou blasphemest! The divine fire hath descended—she will 
prophesy.” 

“No holy fire! Her eyes are as the eyes of the she-wolf.” 

Amneris did not heed. Mad, flushed, she hung over the balus- 
trade. She beat her hands together and shrieked to Wrastos to slay 
his over-borne foe. 

Round and round the amphitheatre reeled the combatants; Wrastos 
pressed his opponent to the barrier; with a mighty sweep of his sword 
he beat down the gladiator’s guard, and well-nigh severed the right 
arm. Mythris reeled; then with his left hand he grasped the bare 
blade of the chief, cutting his fingers to the bone, and snapped it short 
with a mighty effort. With his teeth he drewa javelin from his belt 
and launched it with his mangled left hand; it flew harmlessly past 
Wrastos, and the gladiator reeled helpless against the barrier. He 
raised his hand, unclasped his helmet and fell back gasping, at the 
mercy of his foe. 

A woman’s shriek rang through the arena. Vestria, the mother of 
Valeris, the impassioned lover who had pleaded with Amneris the neo- 
phyte on the temple steps, had swooned. 

The chief raised his spear, when from the balcony of Amneris 
echoed a cry. 

The priestess stood gasping; from her delirious lips flowed words 
the meaning of which she did not know. If the afflatus of the Goddess 
had descended it was to the hierophant’s undoing. 

“Cestris!” she shrieked, “I know thee! I will save thee; I have 
cleansed me from blood. I will save thee by my will. Cestris, I come!” 

The sacred maid of the temple put her slender hands upon the 
marble and bounded on to the trampled sand; slipping, falling over 
the dead, and leaping up, she reached the men and caught the arm of 
the chief. 

“Stay! on thy life!” 

Wrastos extended his left arm—huge, knotted, sunburnt, splashed 
with hideous stains. He pushed her away as a leaf before the wind. 

“Stand aside, priestess,” he said, in a deep, harsh tone. ‘No 
woman’s interference here! This touches mine honour.” 

And as he spoke he launched his spear, and the dull sound of the 
steel head crashing into the wood of the barrier behind the man 
sounded through the arena. 

Anmineris the priestess flung herself upon her face and writhed and 
bit the earth. A confused hum arose—sharp and clear above it, a 
woman’s voice. 

“Out on her! this woman hath profaned the holy fire. She mourns. 
a lover.” 
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A wild hubbub of voices— 

“She hath played the wanton in Andona’s shrine.” ‘She hath 
dishonoured the temple.” ‘She hath profaned the mysteries.” ‘She 
hath disgraced the city in the eves of the barbarians.” 

A neophyte of the temple, the next in order, rose. 

“Tord President, our order is dishonoured, and by this woman 
grovelling there before the people. She hath deserved death, accord- 
ing to the law. Let her be slain beside her paramour in the eyes of 
Archetris.” 

A hoarse roar approved her speech; the sober citizens of Archetris 
had tasted the savage joy of carnage. 

“Slay!” cried the neophyte. ‘Slay!’ eclioed the mob. 

Amneris, writhing upon the earth, felt asudden sharp agony pierce 
through her; the javelin of Wrastos entered her back just below the left 
shoulder blade and pierced deep and true. She staggered to her feet. 

‘‘Slain!” she cried, with a shout of joy. ‘‘Thanks be to thee, 
O Power Eternal! Cestris! Valeris! wait thou—I come!” 

She fell on her knees and crawled to the dead man’s side; she 
lapped him in her arms, she drew his lips to hers. As the lips touched, 
darkness flowed before her eyes, and Amneris of the Shrine lay dead 
on the bloodstained sand, in wave-washed Atlantis. it, J2, Ist 

(To be continued.) 


Kalki Purana. 


( Translated from the Sanskrit by Pandit Bhavani-Shankar.) 
CHAPIEE RET: 


1. WHOM Indra and all the hierarchies of the Gods, all great 
Rishis, the best of men, and the Guardians of the quarters of the 
world, worship with devotion daily and at all times, for the attainment 
of success in their different Karmas;! VIGHNESHA,? endless, immutable, 
unborn, omniscient, the support of all, praised at the beginning of the 
various Shastras, Vaidic and Tantric, I adore! 

_ 2. After prostration before Narayana and Nara, best of all men, 
and the Goddess Sarasvati, ‘“‘Jaya,’’* should be uttered. 

3. May Hari—who eternally has the sea-born‘ as vehicle, of dvija- 
birth,’ Kalki, Paraétma,° who inflicts punishment on the kings that 


1 Karma=action; here used in the sense of functions and duties. 

2 Remover of obstacles; an epithet of Ganesha. 

3 A triumphant salutation, literally, ‘‘ Victory.”’ 

4 The horse born from the churning of the ocean. 

5 Dvi-ja=twice-born. An epithet applied to all who have received initiation at the hands of a 
Guru, or have passed the ceremony that now represents it. The twice-born include the three castes, 
Brahmans, Kshattriyas, Vaishyas. 

6 The Supreme Self. 
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enrage the earth, destroving them with his glorious sword, their bodies 
being consumed by the flames streaming from the mouths of his mighty 
serpent-arms, who desires to establish Dharma?’ and bring about the 
Satya Yuga*—protect us all! 

4. Having heard the words of Stitta, Shaunaka and other glorious 
ones dwelling in the forest of Naimisha, questioned him about the 
story :* 

5. OStta! Knower of all Dharma! Son of Lomaharshana! Knower 
of threefold Time!* Knower of Puranas! be pleased to narrate the 
story of the Lord. 

6. Who is Kali? Where was born the Lord of the worlds? How 
was the eternal Dharma destroyed by Kali? 

7. Having heard their words and having meditated on the Lord 
Hari, thrilling with joy, the hairs on his body standing erect, Sita 
spake thus to the Munis: 

Stita said: 


8. Listen to the most wonderful story pertaining to the future, 
related in the past by Brahma to Narada, who questioned him about it; 

g. Narada related it to the Muni Vy4asa of immeasurable splendour, 
and Vyasa to his wise son Brahmarata; 

10. He to Vishnurata, the son of Abhimanyu, in an assembly, 
recited eighteen thousand Dharmas pertaining to the Lord. 

11. He having died at the end of seven days, the questions left 
unanswered were explained by Shuka in the sacred Ashram,’ on being 
asked by Markandeya and others. 

12. I shall now relate to you the sacred and auspicious stories of 
the Lord, pertaining to the future, that I then heard. 

13. Listen to them, O fortunate Rishis, with unbroken attention, 
how Kali appeared when Krishna returned to his abode. 

14. At the end of the Pralaya, having evolved the universe, 
Brahma, the grandsire of the worlds, produced from his hinder part 
Sin, dirty and dreadful. 

15. He is named Adharma;® by proclaiming, hearing and remem- 
bering his genealogy, the world will be freed from all sins. 

16. Adharma’s beautiful wife is Mithya,’ the cat-eyed; she had a 
notorious and very wrathful son named Dambha;°* 


1 Law in the deepest sense of the word—the inner nature of a thing, according to which it acts, 
if in harmony with the All. 

2 The age of Truth, the Golden Age or Krita Yuga; the first of the four ages of the world. ‘The 
coming of Kalki puts an end to the Kali Yuga, and the blissful Satya Yuga then succeeds. 

8 Of Kalki’s incarnation. 

4 Time, past, present and future. 

5 The retired dwelling-place of a spiritual teacher, the hermitage of a sage. 

6 The antithesis of Dharma (7); sin is all that is out of harmony, against orderly evolution, and 
therefore an obstacle to the final bliss of all. It is, fundamentally, discord with the One Will, or the 
Divine Nature expressed as law. 

7 Falsehood. 

§ Arrogance. 
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17. He by his sister Maya* had a son Lobha,? and a daughter 
Nikriti,® and from these two a son Krodha‘ was born; 

18. He by his sister Himsa® had Kali,® who holds in his left hand 
the phallus and is glossy-black as collyrium mixed with oil, 

1g. And has a belly like a crow, a terrifying face and a horrible 
tongue moving to and fro, is stinking, and seeks shelter in gambling, 
liquor, women and gold. 

20. He from his sister Durukti’ begat a son called Bhaya,® and a 
daughter named Mrityu,’ and from them was born Niraya.” 

21. From YAatana," his daughter, a hundred millions of sons. 
Thus in the family of Kali were born many despising Dharma, 

22. Destroying Yajna,” Adhyayana,” Dana,“ Vedas and Tantras, 
experiencing mental and bodily pain, infirmity, languor, grief, sorrow 
and fear. 

23. Many destroyers of earth” became followers of King Kali, and 
the people, led astray by Time, were short-lived and full of lust, 

24. Of arrogance and evil conduct; they ill-treated their parents. 
Devoid of the Vedas the Twice-born,” poor, engaged always in serving 
Shiidras. 

25. They were given up to sophistry, and sold their Dharma;” 
selling the Vedas, outcasted, they did not perform purificatory rites. 

26. They sold liquor and meat, were cruel, wholly engrossed in 
sensual pleasures, gluttony, and adultery, arrogant, and caused confu- 
sion of castes. 

27. They were short in stature and essentially sinful, rogues 
dwelling in the temples, living to the age of sixteen, having their 
brothers-in-law only as their relatives* and associating with the 
low. 

28. They engaged in litigation and dissension and had the tress of 
hair as their ornament.” In Kali Yuga the wealthy were regarded as 
of high descent and were respected, and the Brahmans were usurers. 


1 Tlusion. 
2 Avarice. 
8 Deception. 
4 Wrath. 
5 Harmfulness. 
6 Strife or war. 
7 Foul speech. 
8 Fear. 
9 Death. 
* 10 Hell. 
11 Torture or anguish. 
12 Sacrifice. 
13 Study of the Vedas. 
14 Charitable gifts. 
15 Bad rulers. 
16 The three castes were bound to study the Vedas daily. 
17 Gained a living by teaching their own Dharma to others. 
18 Disregarding their own family ties, and caring only for their wife’s relatives. 
19 The long lock of hair which is never cut, and is a mark of an orthodox Hindi. The implica- 
tion is that the lock is only an ornament and does not connote orthodoxy. 
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29. The Sanny4sis' desired household life, the Grihasthas? lacked 
discrimination and censured the Gurus,® were hypocrites as to Dharma 
and deceived the Sadhus.* 

30. The Shtidras were fond of receiving gifts® and eager to carry 
off the property of others; marriage was by mutual consent; they 
were friendly with eunuchs. 

31. Their liberality consisted in returning gifts for gifts, they for- 
gave those who were stronger than themselves, and became indifferent 
when unable to act. Boasting took the place of learning. For show 
they performed religious duties. 

32. A wealthy man was regarded as a Saddhu.® Far off water was 
considered sacred. By the thread alone the Brahman. By the staff 
alone the ascetic.’ 

33. The most fertile earth near the rivers was less productive and 
yielded less corn. Women took delight in prating with prostitutes, 
and disregarded their husbands. , 

34. The Brahmans ardently longed for food in the houses of others, 
and officiated as sacrificing priests in the houses of outcasts. Women 
who were not widows followed their own will. 

35. Clouds poured down rain at an unseasonable time; the earth 
produced but little. Kings preyed on their subjects. The people, 
harassed and tormented, 

36. With loads on shoulder and children in arms, resorted to path- 
less mountains and terrible forests. 

37. There they supported life on honey, flesh, roots, and fruits. 
Thus was it in the first quarter of Kali, reviling Krishna. 

38. In the second, his name was abandoned; in the third, there 
was confusion of castes; in the fourth, one caste only, and oblivion of 
all pure and spiritual actions. 

39. There was no Adhyaya,® nor Svadha,’? Svaha,” Vaushat,"” Om- 
kara;” all the Devas, foodless," went to Brahma for succour, 

40. Having at their head the poor, emaciated, but high-souled 
Earth-Goddess. They beheld the Brahma-loka, resounding with 
Veda-chanting, 

41. Filled with the smoke-cloud of sacrifices, inhabited by the 


1 Ascetics who have renounced all the pleasures of life. 

2 The householders who should be the wise supporters of religion and society. 

8 The spiritual teachers, to whom profound reverence was due. 

4 Devotees, leading the mendicant’s life, wholly devoted to religion. 

5 Gifts might only be received by Brahmans. 

6 With the reverence due only to the spiritual devotee. 

7 The thread alone constituted the Brahman, the staff made the ascetic. 

8 Reading of the Vedas. 

9 Offering of oblations to the Pitris. 

10 Offering of oblations to all the Gods. 

ll Offering of oblations to any Deity. 

12 Reciting the sacred word, Om. 

13 Sacrifice nourishes the Devas, and thus keeps the wheel of existence turning; see Bhagavad 
Gilad, iii. 10-16. 
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best of Munis; in the midst of the golden sacrificial altar, revolving 
from the right, 

42. The Fire; a sacrificial post erected, flowers and fruits from the 
pleasure garden and the wood; having lakes filled with lotuses and 
swans, 

43. Creepers waving in the breeze, flowers full of bees—it seemed 
as though welcoming all new comers with salutations, greetings and 
reverence, sweet words and charming looks. 

44. Into that abode of Brahma by his permission the Devas, afflicted 
in mind, entered with their Lords, to communicate their wishes. 

45. Before the Father of the three worlds, seated ever on his 
throne, Brahma, whose lotus-feet are worshipped by Siddhas like 
Sanaka, Sanandana and Sanatana, the Devas fell prostrate. 

Thus in the blessed Kalki Purana, coming after Bhagavata, per- 
taining to the future, the first chapter, entitled 

The Description of Kali. 


CHAPPER II. 
Sita said: 

1. Thereupon the Devas, at Brahma’s word, seated themselves in 
front of him, and respectfully described the decline of Dharma under 
the baneful influence of Kali. 

2. Having heard these words of the Devas, Brahma said to those 
afflicted ones that he would accomplish what they desired through the 
grace of Vishnu. 

3. Then Brahma, surrounded by the Devas, went to Vishnu, dwel- 
ling in Go-loka,' and, having worshipped him, related in his Presence 
what-the hearts of the Devas desired. 

4. Having heard that, the Lotus-eyed said to Brahma: ‘In Sham- 
bhala, in the house of Vishnuyashas, I will manifest with Sumati as 
mother, O Lord! a younger brother, according to thy wish. 

5. Four divine brothers! I will work the destruction of Kali, O 
Devas! You shall also incarnate as my relatives by your Amsha.? 

6. My beloved Lakshmi will incarnate in Sinhala,* Padma by name, 
the daughter of king Vrihadratha and Kaumudi. 

7. O ye Devas,, who are pleased to incarnate by your Amsha, go 
ye to the earth. Two kings, Maru and Devapi, I shall establish on the 
earth, 

8. I shall bring about the Krita Yuga and reéstablish Dharma as 
before, and having destroyed the serpent Kali, I shall return to my 
abode, O Lord!” 

g. Brahma, surrounded by the hierarchies of Devas, having heard 
what was said, went to his own abode, and the Devas to heaven. 


1 The heaven of Vishnu. 
2 Literally, a portion. Incarnation by Amsha is an overshadowing rather than an incarnation. 


8 Ceylon; hence Sinhalese as the name of the inhabitants. 
5 
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10. The Lord, the Paratma, in his glory, O Viprarshi,’ made an 
effort to bring about his incarnation, and repaired to the village of 
Shambhala. 

11. Through Vishnuyashas he caused the womb of Sumati to con- 
ceive Vishnu, whose lotus-feet are worshipped by the planets, stars, 
and constellations. 

12. When Vishnu, the Lord of the universe incarnated, rivers, 
oceans, mountains, Rishis, Devas, and the worlds of animate and in- 
animate objects were full of joy. 

13. Manifold were the delights of all beings. The Pitris danced 
in exultation. The Devas, full of joy, chanted his fame. 

14. The Gandharvas? played on their musical instruments and the 
Apsaras® danced. 

15. On the twelfth day of the bright half of the month Vaishakta,* 
Madhava’ was born, and his parents beheld him with joyful minds. 

16. Mahdshashti was the wet-nurse, and it was her mother who 
severed the umbilical cord. Savitri bathed it with Ganges water and 
cleansed it. 

17. The Earth yielded ambrosial milk to the Eternal Vishnu. The 
Matrikas® uttered auspicious words on the birthday of Krishna. 

18 and 19. Immediately on perceiving that Vishnu had assumed 
the four-armed form, difficult to be seen even by Devas, Brahma said 
to his servant who goes swiftly’ to go to the lying-in chamber, and ask 
him to abandon it and take that of a human being. 

20. Having heard the words of Brahma, Pavana,* who is fragrant 
and pleasant, obeying the words of Brahma, speedily communicated 
them to him. 

21. Hearing that, Pundarikaksha,’? in the twinkling of an eye, 
became two-armed; his parents, having observed this, their minds 
were struck with amazement. 

22. And they deemed it to be the work of imagination through 
his Maya. Then in the village of Shambhala it was a festival for all 
classes of people, and then was there many an auspicious ceremony 
and people were made free from sin and misery. 

23. Sumati, all her desires satisfied, having obtained as son Vishnu, 
the victorious, the Lord of the universe, invited preéminent Brahmans 
and gave away a hundred cows. 

(To be continued.) 


1 Markandeya. 

2 Celestial musicians. 

3 Celestial nymphs. 

4 Sometimes called Madhava, the vernal month. 

5 A name of Vishnu as Krishna, literally the honey-sweet, or the vernal. 
6 The eight (or sixteen) Divine Mothers, attendant on Shiva and Skanda. 
7 Vayu, the wind. 

8 Another name of Vayu. 

9 The lotus-eyed. 
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Cnpublished Hetters of Eliphas Levi. 


TRANSLATED BY B. K, 
(Continued from page 126.) 
XXXII. 


HE letter Beth is the first in the Bzd/e. It commences the word 
bereschith, which signifies genesis or generation. It represents, 
then, the unity going forth from itself in creating, and it is by way of 
explanation or paraphrase that the word Jereschith is translated: ‘‘In 
the principle,” or ‘‘by the principle,” or still more imperfectly, “in the 
beginning,” because all that is begun in the principle is also passed, and 
all generation supposes the beginning of the thing generated. Thus 
Beth is here the hieroglyphic image of that divine mother whom the 
Kabalists call zmma. The figure of the Tarot corresponding to this 
letter represents a high priestess, or the Divinity itself under the 
feminine form. She wears the tiara with three crowns, for she is queen 
of the three worlds; she opens a book which she half veils, for she is 
the Divinity made in the image of our love, the human conception of 
Providence, the divine Gnosis. She is the mysterious Isis of the 
Egyptians, whose symbolical horns she wears, just showing at the two 
sides of the first crown. 

The binary is also the number of the Elohim, or forces which con- 
stitute the equilibrium of the universal balance. Liber occultationis est tlle 
gui describit librationem bilancis. These words are the first of the Sepher 
Dtzenioutha, the Book of Mystery, the occult theogony of the Zohar. 
Antequam enim bilanx esset non respiciebat facies ad faciem. We now 
understand what the symbolic expression means, to see God face to 
face, or in other words what is the intuitive vision of God. It is the 
feeling of the enlightened conscience, of the harmony of the Elohim. 
It is the perfect understanding of the binary. It is humanity illuminat- 
ing, nay, even itself projecting into its own shadow a luminous image 
which is the divine idea. It is man reflecting himself in God, who 
symbolically mirrors himself in him. It is the meaning of that mys- 
terious saying which reéchoed in the ecstasies of St. Theresa: ‘‘Seek 
thyself in me and thou wilt find me in thyself.’ It is the last word of 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, when the triple effulgence of the centre of the 
Heavenly Rose melts into one splendour which reflects the human 
face. 

Feb. roth, 1862. 
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Gop is not subject to time nor form nor number. We do not con- 
ceive him: we conceive a certain idea of him relative only to ourselves; 
and this idea of the supreme unity reflects itself in the binary. All 
that we say of God, we say of our divine ideal: vzdemus eum in enigmate, 
guast per speculum, says St. Paul. It is to this image that we give the 
three forms, intellectually hypostatic, of Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 
This image is the first unity of our conceptions; but still it is a binary, 
because it is a reflection. 

God fecundates human thought like a husband, and that thought 
is his spouse. All that for us can be numbered only commences after 
that which cannot be numbered: prefer ineffabile, as the Kabalists say 
whenever they speak of God. 

The figures of the binary are the Son, who is the splendour of the 
Father, the Word which is the form of thought, or, to give to the words 
the gender which belongs to them, it is speech fecundated by the spirit, 
the moon reflecting the sun, woman reflecting man, water reflecting 
the sky. The binary of God is Chokmah which is for us the unity 
having Binah as its binary; in other words, God mirrors himself in the 
Supreme Wisdom and we conceive him in the reflection of this reflec- 
tion; for Chokmah reflects itself in us. From the concept of this 
wisdom emanates the idea of intelligence: 7 lumine tuo videbimus 
lumen. 

Chokmah and Binah are the two supports of the supreme crown 
which represents for us the royalty of the invisible. They are the two 
columns of the throne; they are the two obelisks of Solomon; the two 
arms of the apocalyptic angel; they are the Elohim; they are the two 
pillars which sustain the crown or entablature of the temple. And the 
harmony of the Elohim said: Let there be light, and there was light— 
Outamar Elohim iat aour! oiiiat aour. Thus the binary is also the 
manifested light, the splendour of the Zohar, the radiation of Shekinah 
(Shekinah means light of glory). But if this light is taken for the 
unity, its binary will be the shadow, and we come to the black binary, 
which is shell, shadow, veil, opaqueness, matter, inertia, unintelligence, 
stupidity, sin, hell. Heaven and Hell have their genesis and sum up 
the whole binary. ‘They are alpha and omega, the beginning and the 
end. 

Feb. 13th, 1862. 

[Letter XX XIII treats entirely of personal matters. ] 
XXXIV. 

OncE Christ, on being asked when his kingdom should come, 

replied in these mysterious words: 


‘“When two shall be one; 
“When that which is within shall be without; 
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“And when man with woman shall no longer be either man or 
woman.” 

This oracle of the Master is not found in the Evangelists, but is 
quoted by one of the apostolic writers, the Pope St. Clement. 

Thus harmony in the binary or the creative realization of universal 
equilibrium. 

The manifestation of the idea in its entirety by form in its entirety; 

And the merging of the sexes in a marriage truly one and indis- 
soluble. 

Such indeed should be Messianism, or the reign of Christ as the 
Messias: that reign whose coming we ask for every day in our prayers: 
Adveniat regnum tuum. 

Messianism is Christianity fulfilled, and it is this which will cause 
to cease the antagonism of the binary. 

Until now we have been trying to stand now upon one foot, now 
upon the other, and to walk on one leg. 

Some desire as guide reason without authority, others authority 
without reason. 

Knowledge and faith exclude each the other, and mutually pro- 
scribe one another; mathematics condemns poetry, and poetry sins 
against the rules of mathematics. 

The Pope and the Emperor are still two rival powers tending 
mutually to absorb each other, without understanding that Samson by 
clasping in his arms the two pillars of the temple brought down the 
whole edifice. 

The good binary is the harmonious and equilibrated binary. 

It is duty acting as basis for right; right guaranteed by duty. 

It is law protecting liberty; liberty voluntarily submissive to law. 

It is woman, love of man; man the intelligence of woman. 

Then the two are one; then that which is within becomes that 
which is without; then there is no longer either man or woman, but 
the perfect and unique human being in two inseparable halves. 

This is what nature herself seeks to make us understand, by giving 
to man the signs of womanhood and to woman the signs of manhood: 
to man the rudimentary breasts, to woman equivalent and more hidden 
signs. 

Feb. rath, 1862. 


XXXV. 


THE highest expression of the binary in its divine meaning is the 
incarnation; the merging without confusion or mixture of divinity 
with humanity; God revealing himself in man that man may raise 
himself to the life divine. Direct sonship substituted for simple crea- 
tion. The divine idea ceasing to be vague and realizing itself in mortal 
life which it immortalizes. Such is the meaning of this mystery. 
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Thus God will be in us to the extent of being ourselves, without 
being ourselves only. The divine reflection will illuminate the human 
countenance, God and man will, in some sense, gaze on each other face 
to face. The first perfect man, the Christ, the Priest and King far 
excellence, will give us for ever all his blood and all his life. We shall 
be himself as he is God! and that without the divinity dividing itself, 
derogating, or descending. Does the sun descend from heaven when 
it lights up the earth? and yet our symbol says: descendit ab celis. 

Thus the sun’s ray seems to descend through the clouds it traverses 
and dissipates; but the central focus of the universal light expends no 
more on the valleys than on the mountains. It is earth which rises 
and falls, not the sun. 

St. John expresses the whole mystery of religion when he says: 
Qui solvit Christum hic antichristus est. 

A God without humanity or a humanity without God cannot con- 
stitute a religion. They who seek to annihilate the human word 
blaspheme, as do those who deny the divine word. The autonomy of 
man is necessary to the divine binomy. To deserve well of God one 
must obey God, but to obey one must have an independent will. A 
slave does not obey, he undergoes. 

This divine and human binomy was to some extent divined by 
Voltaire when he-summed up his vague and doubtful beliefs in the two 
words: God and Liberty. 

The revolutionary movement which is at work in the world is the 
birth of human right which alone can accept and confirm divine right. 

The riddle of the Sphinx has two answers, which are true only in 
a third: The first is God, the second is Man, and the third is 

The Man-God. 

Feb. 18th, 1862. 

XXXVI. 


You are reading Agrippa, and you tell me you have been disap- 
pointed. Did you then take him for a master? Agrippa was only a 
daring profaner, fortunately very superficial in his studies. He never 
possessed the keys of the Sepher Vetzirah and the Zohar. Agrippa was 
a bold, restless and light soul. His book, however, is the first which 
spread to some slight extent the learning of the higher sciences. Too 
superficial to be a magist, he liked to pass for a magician and sorcerer; 
he is even accused of having occasionally coined false money under 
the pretext of Hermetic science, and he could scarcely do anything 
else as he was ignorant of the primary elements of the natural philo- 
sophy of Hermes. His works, however, are useful reading when one 
knows more and better than he did. He was a seeker, like Father 
Kircher, only a little more of a charlatan and less hampered by 
accepted prejudices, as he was not a Jesuit. 

Trithemius was a stronger man than Agrippa; Paracelsus, in his 
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lucid moments, was more of a seer than Trithemius. The good and 
beloved Guillaume Postel, our father in the sacred science, since we 
owe to him the knowledge of the Sepher Yetzirah and the Zohar—Postel 
would have been the greatest Initiate of his age if ascetic mysticism 
and forced celibacy had not caused the intoxicating fumes of enthu- 
siasm to mount to his brain and made his lofty reason reel at times. 

Of this holy and wise man I have discovered an ancient portrait, 
which is extraordinarily like myself, and this did not astonish me. 
For he and I are spiritually of the same family. 

Feb. 2zst. 


XXXVII. 


THE binary represented by the curve and the horizontal straight 
line is also the hieroglyphic sign of the fluidic binary, the air and the 
water, for it recalls the form of the swan, which is a bird and which 
swims. 

As a letter it is cunningly repre- 


sented in Greek and in Latin by two 

semi-circles joining a perpendicular ‘ S 
straight line: B. In the Runic alplia- (Arabic.) iGoptiej" miMtoonent} 
bet it represents water descending 

from the sky: B . Itis also represented by the horns of the moon and 
by those of the bull of Ammon. In the Estranghelo script, 
which is the ancient Chaldzan, the letter resembles a Hebrew 
Beth but with differences which make it here resemble a ship 
with its mast set up and the sail spread (still the air and the 
water). In Syriac the letter forms an angle composed of two 

curves and thus resembles a forceps or a pair of pincers, the 
instrument of the Demiurgos, of the accoucheur, violent at umm 
times, of nature. 

The physical expression of the binary is the firmament which 
separates the waters from the waters, 7.e. the point of fixation which 
controls the movements of matter. This point lies between the two 
opposing forces, and therefore one must not imagine that Moses ever 
thought of a sky of crystal. The firmament exists between all worlds 
and between all parts of worlds. There does not even exist a molecule 
of living substance which has not its firmament, as each has its atmo- 
sphere. /irvmamentum = that which renders stable: the fixed point of 
cohesion and equilibrium. The celestial sign of the binary is Taurus: 
Yy. The bull is the symbol of visible substance or matter, as we see it 
in the allegorical Mithraic figures, where spirit triumphs by immolat- 
ing matter. One sees a young God, wearing the cap of liberty, plung- 
ing a sword into the flank of a bull whose blood becomes a source of 
new fruitfulness. 

Feb. 22nd. 
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GENERATIONEM ejus quis enarrabit? 

Nemo ascendit in coelum nisi qui de ccelo descendit. 

Qui modico quam angeli minoratus est eum videmus propter pas- 
sionem crucis gloria et honore coronatum. 

In J. C., God made himself man, and man made himself God. 

Misericordia et severitas obviaverunt sibi justitia et pax osculatee 
sunt. 

Christus ad ccelos ascendens captivam duxit captivitatem. 

Thus God descended in man, and he redscended, drawing man 
with him, the natures remaining distinct. 

If J. C. had been an angel, it would then have been necessary to 
angelify God, then to incarnate the angel. But this deified angel 
would then have been an intermediary God; a spiritual idol. No! 
Jesus Christ is a man, a true man like ourselves, but divinely personi- 
fied by the hypostatic union. 

The divinity which we ascribe to his humanity, and even to his 
flesh, is a divinity of alliance and participation: alliance which he 
accomplished for us; participation to which we are all called, so that 
the Church is the Christ and Humanity is the Church. 

As the nation is the state. 

We are, therefore, really and in truth the members of J. C., ever 
present upon earth through his spirit and his word. 

Our misfortune is that we always internally compare things spiri- 
tual with things material; that we dream of God’s changing his locality, 
of imprisonments of the Divinity in flesh, in a word, of all that so 
rightly offends the Jews when they say: 


“Dans la chair et le sang Dieu n’est jamais tombé, 
Et ne peut pas plus étre incarné qu’embourbé. 


‘“‘Dieu se faisant mourir pour s’appaiser soi-méme, 
C’est une absurdité si ce n’est un blasphéme. 


“Pour racheter Adam Dieu n’est pas descendu, 
Maitre absolu de tout, a qui l’eut-il vendu? 


‘‘Admettre en Dieu le temps, la mesure et le nombre, 
C’est souiller la lumiére et dénaturer l’ombre. 


“Quoi! pour Dieu vous prenez un homme, un criminel! 
Et vous buvez le sang d’un cadavre éternel!”’ 


These terrible verses are translated from the Hebrew, and are to be 
found in a rabbinical book I possess. They are the expression of a 
twofold error and a great truth. 

Feb. 23rd. 
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XXXIX. 


THE treatise of Artephius is highly esteemed for the indications it 
gives as to the secret fire, or fire of natural fermentation, which has 
been hidden with such care by the other Hermetic philosophers. 

The treatise, ascribed to Flamel, which follows it, is generally 
regarded as apocryphal, and the figures of the cemetery of the inno- 
cents simply represent an ex voto of Flamel and his wife presented to 
J. C. on the day of the last judgment by St. Peter and St. Paul. This 
bas-relief still exists and we possess it in the Cluny Museum. 

I possess on the Hermetic art the most curious MSS., and I now 
know to the very bottom all the mysteries of the science of Hermes. 
I have seen the secret fire produced, I have seen how the two metallic 
sperms form themselves; the white, which is like mercury, and the red, 
which is a viscous oil, like molten sulphur. I know that gold can be 
made, but believe me that I will never make it. Gold is the sign of 
work and exchange among men; it is not manufactured, it is earned; 
and anyone who should make use of another gold than that of com- 
merce would be in my eyes a mere coiner, the more cowardly because 
he would be sure of impunity, for his gold being pure his fraud could 
only be discovered with his secret, the knowledge of which would be 
universal ruin. It is, therefore, right that the existence of this secret 
should be denied, so that none may search for it. A man must be 
exalted to a sort of moral pontificate to be able to know it and never 
abuse it. 

This secret is the chemical production of the binary in the metallic 
and mineral kingdom. Of one substance two are made, and of these 
two substances one which in no way resembles the first. I shall have 
occasion hereafter to speak to you of this more at length. 

Feb. 26th. 


XL. 


I WILL now answer your questions about the occult Church. 

There is in truth but one Church; but in the Church there are two 
ministries: the ecclesiastical and the prophetic; the tiara of Aaron 
and the rod of Moses. You know that Aaron did not cease to be 
sovereign pontiff even for having set up and caused to be adored the 
golden calf. The official priesthood has always persecuted the priest- 
hood of the spirit, which none the less remains outwardly submissive 
to the official priesthood, never setting up altar against altar, which is 
an abomination before God. 

Kckartshausen belonged to the occult masonry of the rite of Mis- 
raim, and he was its grand master. This was profaned in France by 
the materialistic disciples of the mysterious Cagliostro. 

The rite of Misraim was affiliated to the Knights of St. John and 
to the Templars whose present grand master is the Baron de Szapari. 
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Their doctrine became materialized and corrupted, as I will prove to 
you by making you read their secret book which they named Levztikon. 
Spiritus ubi vult spirat, 
Super quem videris spiritum sanctum descendentem ille est qui baptisat. 

The present prophetic circle is the messianic and was at first 
manifested by the Poles: Towianski, Wronski and Adam Mickuvitch. 

Feb. 27th. 

> 4 

KINGS sometimes marry by ambassadors. The ambassador is then 
as it were invested with the personality of the king, for the sacrament 
he receives is received by the king himself. 

It is thus that J. C. is God. 

He is God as the Pope is J. C. 

If with this thought one adores either the Pope, or J. C., or the 
sacrament of J. C., one is Christian and Catholic; otherwise one is an 
idolater. 

Did not J. C. say: Vado ad patrem meum et patrem vestrum, Deum 
meum et Deum vestrum. 

Is it not written that in the consummation he will give back the 
kingdom into the hands of his father? Have you not read how he 
himself explains the divinity in the Gospel? He quotes the passage 
from the Psalms where David says speaking of the kings: Ye are Gods 
and ye will die like men, and he adds: If David could call the princes 
of the earth Gods, because they exercise in part the divine power, why 
say ye that I blaspheme in calling Son of God him whom God has 
sanctified and sent (7.e., entrusted with a mission) upon earth? 

Have not you understood what the apostle says: that af the name 
of Jesus every knee must bow in heaven, upon earth, and in the hells? 
at his zame, on his account, and by means of him . . . but before 
God only. Conservus enim tuus sum; Deum adora. 

J. C. did not say: Whatsoever ye shall ask of me ye shall obtain 
from me; he said: Whatsoever ye shall ask of my Father zz my name 
ye shail obtain. 

But he says also: Pater ef ego unum sumus—qui videt me videt et 
patrem. We have here the expression of the full powers of the am- 
bassador and mediator. 

From God’s side: ambassador; from the side of man: advocate, 
and as such identified with his clients and answering for the crimes of 
men whose solitary representative he makes himself. It is for that 
cause that men adore him and that God delivers him to the last penalty. 
Is not this admirably clear? Does the shadow of any doubt still fall 
across your mind? Now the terrible verses of the rabbi fall to earth 
like arrows that cannot reach the mark. Take courage, then, and re- 
enter the profound peace of the children of Emanuel. 

March 2nd. 
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XLII. 


You ask me particularly whether, like Cazotte, I have not hada 
visit from some sombre Initiate rolled up in a great cloak. I must 
declare, to begin with, that the great cloak never made its appearance, 
but that I have received a fairly large number of strange visitors, one 
especially who had sought me for eighteen months, with my book 
under arm and a dagger in hand. I looked at him quite gently, 
spoke to him with simplicity, and he departed all in a tremble. All 
the mystic sects have sent their ambassadors to me. The Grand 
Orient of France has asked instruction from me, and the most advanced 
masonic lodges have welcomed me without fees or trials. Why do you 
question me about such details? Wherein will they render greater 
your confidence in me if the word that God confides to me for you 
does not suffice? But as I have begun, let us go on. Baron or Count 
de Szapari (I forget his exact title) sent me a manifesto containing the 
offer of his voluntary resignation and return to the official Church, 
which I had no official capacity to accept officially. So I was forced to 
leave it unanswered. .Now you ask if I know the great prophet of our 
time. No, my friend, if I did I would leave all and go to hear him, 
and I would send to him all those who come to me. 


XLITI. 


TORIANSKI only wrote some pamphlets, of which one is rather 
remarkable. It is entitled, 7ze Banquet, and you will find some ex- 
tracts from it in my Dictionary of Literature. We was an enthusiast of 
great magnetic power, resembling in many things the hallucinated 
Vintras whom I saw in London. They are men intoxicated from 
having badly controlled themselves, and who see the truth as in a 
dream through a thousand phantoms and divagations. Wronski was a 
more solid man, but less pure. He had studied prodigiously, knew the 
true bases of the science, but he sought to sell that science, and wrote 
only to conceal it. His books are unreadable, he affects so many 
obscurities and reticences. His genius is a lamp hidden with affecta- 
tion under a bushel. Hence he died in obscurity and almost in poverty. 
May God grant peace to his soul! 

My preliminary discourse to the second edition of the Dogma and 
Ritual sums up and makes clearer the leading ideas of the messianists 
who have preceded me. The formula of the Absolute which Wronski 
wanted to sell for 150,000 francs can be found with its complement at 
the beginning of my Aistory of Magic, in the star which affirms the 
existence of Truth, of Reality, of Reason and of Justice, in a manner 
as incontestable as that of Being. This formula, which Wronski never 
confided to me, but which I rediscovered after him, is no more my 
property than it is his. The great and fundamental truths belong to 
all. It is as simple as childhood and as profound as the old age of the 
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Ancient of Days. Add to that the stars contained in the Key of the 
Great Mysteries, bring them together, deduce, compare, and you have 


the whole of the new science. 
March 7th. 


XLIV. .« : 


You ask me for a talisman to strengthen the memory. But 
memory is a faculty which is strengthened by exercise and increased 
by artificial means. The thirty-six talismans of Solomon are nothing 
but aids to memory, since they constitute the synthesis of the signs 
coupled with the synthesis of the numbers. You will see this later. 
When once one knows how to read one never forgets the letters. You 
must be patient a little. 

This is not a refusal of your request. But for a talisman to be 
useful to you, you must possess the science of talismans, and that will 
come as the result of our lessons. 

You ask me what is my own pantacle. It is this. I leave you to 
unriddle it. 


This is my secret or esoteric pantacle. My exoteric pantacle or 
seal represents a sun rising behind a lion at rest. It signifies that 
peace gives the light after the victory—it is intelligence radiating in 
the calm of a powerful will. You may have seen the impression of this 
seal on the seals which closed the envelope containing the manuscripts 
of the clavicules. Finally my small seal, the one that serves for my 
letters, represents a horse in freedom, with this legend: liberty, liberty, 
darling liberty. Thus triple liberty out of love for the threefold prin- 
ciple. It is the white horse of the apocalypse awaiting its divine rider 
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who is the Word, and already freed from the bonds of earth, it seems 
ready to leave it and to rush forward towards heaven. 
March Sth. 


XLV. 


I HAVE sent you the box of books I promised, and I have added 
to the others, Z’Avangile Eternel, by Vintras, a very curious magnetic 
monunient, full of strange glimpses of the science at the mercy of the 
disordered movements of the astral light. I saw the author in London 
and bought from him personally. This man is an illiterate workman, 
but gifted with a very singular fluidic power. He immediately reflects 
the minds of the persons who approach him, and reproduces on the 
spot the thoughts of those whom he sees for the first time. Thus, 
when I approached him, I saw a man with a twisted neck and bigoted 
appearance. The moment he heard my voice his whole body under- 
went a transformation. He straightened himself up, raised his head, 
looked me frankly in the face, took on my tone and manner, and 
chatted with me as if he knew perfectly all that I know. He was then 
speaking under my influence like a perfect somnambuli. The next day 
I introduced to him one of my friends, who thought Vintras was 
imitating him and had been warned beforehand, so exactly did Vintras 
reproduce his way of speaking. And note that my friend had not yet 
spoken. I fancy you will study with interest such a curious pheno- 
menon, for his book is just as remarkable as himself. 

Your sign of the cross is that of the Master himself. I can there- 
fore only approve it entirely. 

The monogram of my pantacle is taken from the Enchiri- ae 
dion of Leo III: it forms in Greek the word ‘‘Tarot;” in Latin d 
“Rota,” in Hebrew “Torah.” It also represents the four hieroglyphics 
of the Tarot: —— (‘‘baton”), a (‘‘epée”’), < (‘coupe’), @ (‘‘denier” 
or ‘golden circle”’). 

I reserve for vivd voce explanation the meaning of the legend: 
ventte ad patres osphal. 

March rath. 


XLVI. 


On Monday we will take up the continuation of our studies upon 
the holy letters. Weare still only at the second, and you must remem- 
ber we have still twenty left. 

Then we will ascend and descend the glorious ladder of the 
Sephiroth; then recapitulate the science of the thirty-two paths, and 
then apply our knowledge to the great principles of the Bereschith and 
the Mercavah. It is then that the precious volume of Kircher will be 
useful to us. For the combinations of Raymond Lully are applicable 
to the thirty-two paths. Raymond Lully, who did not know the secret 
of the c/avicules, in some sort divined it. He understands like Postel 
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the mysteries of Ezekiel’s wheels and employs the letters of the Latin 
alphabet instead of employing the Hebrew alphabet. He was a great 
doctor and a great man. 
March 15th. 
XLVII. 


THE binary was represented at the gate of Solomon’s temple by 
the two columns, Jakin and Boas, the names of which signify force in 
oneself and force in another. 

These two columns were of marble, the one of white, the other of 
black marble, both overlaid with brass, surmounted with capitals in the 
form of a lily and of two great pomegranates made of a multi- 
tude of small ones. Symbol of the universal harmonies of 
nature—symbol of the three worlds in the stem, the flower and 
the fruit: aziah-jezirah-binah, multiplied by two, like the unity 
in the Elohim. The shaft of the column is the jod, the flower is 
the hé, the union of the two is the vau, the pomegranate is the 
second hé or the hé of Malchuth. These two columns, the 
legends tell us, were hollow, and contained the stems of the two trees 
of Eden: the tree of Knowledge and the tree of Life. Let us say only 
that they represented these two symbolical trees, one of which gives 
life or the day, while the other gives death or the night. But death 
prepares life, night announces day; the active needs the passive, and 
the passive borrows its force from the active. 

These two columns were represented by obelisks at the gate of the 
Egyptian temples, and are found in all masonic lodges. They are the 
object of the first studies, those of the apprentices and companions. 
In the symbols of high masonic initiation one sees the apprentice nude 
and on his knees before the first column, with this legend: My strength 
isin God. Near the second column the companion stands erect, clothed 
and his eyes unbandaged, with this inscription: I persevere in Good. 
Thus faith begins what intelligence achieves. The apprentice on 
becoming a companion passes from one column to the other, but to 
become Master he must unite them together by the square and the 
compass. The immovable square, symbol of law necessary and fatal; 
the compass movable, but which must be set in perfect accordance 
with the square, symbolizes the free and progressive intelligence, which 
must conform to the law under pain of suicide and impotence. 

Here end our lessons on the binary. 

March 17th. 


(To be continued.) 


Re Sg 


LIFE without liberty is joyless, but life without joy may be great. 
The greatness of life is sacrifice.—OUIDA. 
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But the thing most near to the freedom I covet, 
Is the freedom I wrest 
From a time that would bar me from climbing above it, 
To seek the East in the West.—BAVARD TAYLOR. 
WHat CHANGES OUR ENVIRONMENT? 
E stand, each of us, in the environment we have created our- 
selves, either in this life or in lives past, and our environment 
changes only according to our merit. I do not say this is an easy 
belief. I do say that it is that of an out-and-out brave man. No 
crying out for pain which we merit, or misfortunes that we earlier 
created, but a brave cheer, a determination to deserve better things 
and, by aiding others, to mount to the supreme heights. What is, zs/ 
No words of complaint, or hate, or love, can avail us; nothing 
avails but the strong man’s w7// to study, patiently and humbly, through 
forgetfulness of self, and love of mankind, learning thus the lesson of 
life. 


% 


MaGic AND MORALITY. 

Until this morality is indelibly engraven on our hearts, the less we 
have to do with magic the better it will be for us. It is easier to learn 
magic than to learn morality. How well we know that we could 
accomplish all tasks, perform all marvels, more easily than we can 
wholly soften and subdue these stormy hearts to an infinitude of 
gentleness and love. 

Yet this is the one thing now needed by the world—that the heart 
of man should be the heart of all. 

* % 
THE NEOPHYTE’S DIFFICULTIES. 

The enthusiasm with which a beginner enters upon the study of 
Occultism awakens his astral personality to a sudden activity, and it 
now inflicts injuries upon himself and upon others, though he may not 
know it in his waking consciousness. This psychic personality is his 
worst enemy; all along the fight is w7th Se/f, and becomes more diffi- 
cult as we grow stronger. 

As the inner man awakens, his elemental forces control him if he 
does not take command with his will. And yet these very powers, this 
very self, are the source of his strength; they are not to be stunted, or 
blighted, or forced back; they are to be controlled, then used for inner 
growth and observation. 
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A man’s motives, lying thus upon the psychic plane, may be dark, 
evil, and he not know it; nor can he purify this psychic nature until 
all his instincts become zzzversal, until the consideration of self has 
faded away from his heart. See what atask! . . . Yet it can be 
done by scrutinizing one’s self with jealous care, dragging out all 
these hidden motives and tendencies to the light uxwearyingly, moment 
by moment. 

The strain is immense; and the task must be done in calm, with- 
out regret for failures or dark discoveries—done because it is there to 
be done, for the sake of the race, whether we finally fail, or no, since 
the evolution of our destiny has brought us to it. 

After many lives of sensation, the soul at last wearies, it begins to 
awaken to self-consciousness; then all things pall; all wears a mask of 
sameness; all seems dead. A void is felt, something ts wanting, the 
aspirant seeks desperately for it. 

This something he needs is himself. He needs to know the soul; 
it needs to know itself. Then follows a grim period, chequered with 
light and shadow, peace and storm. ‘These alternations are nature. 
There is a place the aspirant may get to, an attitude he may assume; 
it is, when back of all this he watches these changes as pictures thrown 
on a screen, and tries to understand them. 

The laws of a man’s being must be known to him before he can 
progress. Before he can make real progress, he must reach equipoise, 
equilibrium. 


A man should retain the lesson each experience has taught him, 
and let all regret for it vanish in forgetfulness. Our faults are of the 
lower elementary nature. These things which come upon us from the 
astral world, when ¢he spark in the heart has still a synchronous vibration 
with the lower astral plane, are a common enemy which all men have 
to fight. 

The fatal power of these instincts is that they seem to the neophyte 
to be himself; even in his fierce after-scorn he blames himself, instead 
of referring all mere actions—as he should—to cosmic energy, as not 
done by the real ‘“‘I”; for the physical body is merely a vehicle, and, 
until the real ‘‘I” takes possession of it, is usually an automaton played 
upon by cosmic forces. 

When ¢he spark in the heart is purified, z.e., is the highest substance 
and the highest vibration, it contains the a// potentially, and is ruled 
by the spirit. 

The first indications of that spirit are the conscience and the will. 
Will is spirit, the higher cosmic will, the Divine will, whch is conscious 
of itself in the perfected man. Once a lesson has been well learned, the 
sorrow of failure should be counted as nothing. Only in the triumph 
of universal love over self can be found peace 
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Vividly conscious as the student is of his own long agony, his morbid 
moods, at which his inmost heart revolts, and the seething ferment of his 
elemental nature, yet the moment he redoubles it all, and reflects that it 
is the heritage of his whole age, a Titanic Ladco6n struggling in the coils 
of the world-serpent, there falls upon his heart a sense of desolation, of 
misery unnamed, and the heart melts to the universal love and need of 
love from one man to another. Let us press this education of the heart 
upon ourselves; let us endeavour to perfect it. The only protection of our 
fellow-men from our tigerish personality is the conversion of the heart. 

We who have entered upon the path of Occultism, and upon the 
cycle of choice, owe a stricter account of ourselves than other students. 
We have to guard ourselves, and our fellows against ourselves. The 
war is within us. Once recognize the duality of nature; once be on 
guard against the action and reaction which make of us now lovers 
and again devils of hate and scorn, now in calm, then in hurricane; 
once prepare to resist these alternating impulses streaming upon us from 
the movements of the astral light, and we may make a stand against 
the recurrent instincts which have the power to mar our best work. 

If we can take the inner stand of observation we are not so much 
at the mercy of these astral impressions and emotions. We must begin 
to prepare for their advent after moments of calm, and to meet them 
at least with a dogged silence, and abstinence from action, thus saving 
our fellow-creatures from injury at our hands, and ourselves from 
remorse. Later on these impulses will fail to act upon hearts purified 
from the element that attracts them. 


e 
*% % 


THE COMPENSATIONS OF KARMA. 


There is some difficulty in accepting the ideas upon Karma set 
forth by Mr. K. P. Mukherji on the subject of sex in reincarnation. 
Does the law of compensation require that if A. ill-treats his wife, the 
exact relations must be reversed in the next incarnation in order that 
A., as wife, may be ill-treated? Has Karma no other resources at its 
command whereby the law shall be fulfilled, and is such a system of 
retaliation calculated to restore harmony? It is the force which has to 
to be equilibrized, not the act repeated; the current started will com- 
plete the circuit and return to its starting point. May not the compen- 
sation be effected in any of the various conditions of being, wherever 
is the weakest place at the time the account becomes due? The dis- 
abilities under which women suffer in India and elsewhere, are evidently 
appreciated by Mr. Mukherji, who sees in a female incarnation the law 
of “compensation” acting, and in a male incarnation the law of selec- 
tion—for who would choose to be a woman, “‘poor soul”! It is a matter 
of common observation that those mental characteristics which are 
regarded as masculine and feminine do not necessarily belong to inalp 
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and female bodies respectively. The masculine mental qualities do not 
depend upon a male body nor the feminine qualities upon a female body. 


% 
* * 


MASCULINE AND FEMININE TYPES. 


The type of woman whose characteristics were classified by Mr. 
K. P. Mukherji in LucIFER last month, belongs to an era now in the 
dim past. The woman who requires a mental prop, whose ideas are 
guided by the men of her house, belongs to the “Jane Austen”’ period 
of literature, and is now happily becoming one of asmall minority. In 
the West, women are learning to think and work for themselves, to 
recognize that they have a work to do in the evolutionary progress of 
humanity. The part of the classification that struck the thoughtful 
woman as somewhat comical, and very inaccurate, was as follows: 

“Male: A constant desire to help others; a constant desire to con- 
trol others.” 

“Female: A constant desire to be helped by others; a constant 
desire to be controlled by others.” 

With regard to the first, practical experience does not show, in the 
West, any inordinate or overpowering desire, on the masculine side of 
the community, to ‘“‘help others.” 

This desire seems to be almost monopolized by the women and, to 
a large extent, to be carried into practice by them. ‘There is a certain 
limited type of woman who craves for help, mental, moral and spiritual, 
a sort of mild vampire who hangs on to any person. But the majority of 
women in the West give, rather than take. The household life depends 
on their exertions for its moral well-being. 

The weak type of man is not yet extinct. Who does not know that 
abnormal species, possessing the feeblest side of the woman nature, with 
none of its higher qualities to temper its crudities? The fractious weak 
man is a being to shrink from; an abnormality, alas! somewhat common. 
Possibly he may not have come within the range of Mr. Mukherji’s 
experience, or the table of types would have been differently drawn. 

In the second class the constant desire to control others is certainly 
a masculine characteristic, but there are some women who have this 
“desire” also in no slight measure. Equally there are men who are 
controlled by their women-kind, whether they desire it or no. 

The view, suggested by Mr. Mukherji, is that certain qualities be- 
long to the masculine and feminine form, whereas experience proves 
that these characteristics do not belong to the form as such, but to the 
entity within. They are mental qualities, and not the property of 
material bodies. An Ego with mentality of the masculine type may be 
met in a woman’s body, and vice-versa. The mistake is to make form 
responsible, so to say, for qualities that belong to the reincarnating Ego 
within. THREE MLECHCHHAS. 
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Che Cap of the Hammer. 


All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of time. 
—LONGFELLOW, The Builders. 
DREAMT I was in some very large building, either a church or 
cathedral. I was standing in a square old-fashioned pew, one of 
those that shut in the worshippers like sheep in a pen, and it was high 
up in a gallery. Beside me was standing Old Father Time, a wizened 
old man with impassive features, and he had a small hammer in his 
hand. 

One part of the pew, the threshold upon which I trod when 
entering, was decayed, crumbling away, and badly in need of repairs. 
As I stood within, side by side with Father Time, a carpenter came 
up, with his basket of tools in his hand, and made ready to mend the 
threshold. I watched him at his labour, saying nothing. Presently I 
became aware that he was not doing the work properly; he was using 
an inferior quality of wood, one that looked neat and smooth enough 
outside but was soft and not calculated to endure. Seeing this, I 
remonstrated with him. I pointed out the folly of using wood that 
would crumble and wear away in a very short time, when he had with 
him some hard and durable materials, exactly the kind required. But 
he laughed at my remonstrance, said the wood was quite good enough 
for his purpose, and ridiculed the idea of employing a more durable 
and more expensive material. He finished his job, gathered up his 
tools, and went away, leaving the threshold looking smooth and neat 
and apparently in good repair. 

As soon as he had gone, Father Time, who had been looking on 
but saying nothing, advanced, stooped down before the threshold, and 
gave a slight tap with his hammer upon the new piece of wood. It 
immediately shrank and crumbled away; a puff of dry dust rose into 
the air; and nothing whatever was left to show that a carpenter had 
been at work there. Some instinct, I know not what, told me that 
jifty years had passed by with that one tap of the hammer; the carpenter 
was dead long ago, and nothing remained of the useless piece of wood 
he had cut and fashioned for the threshold of the pew. Now that I 
knew the man was dead, and that his work was worth no more than 
one light tap of the hammer of Time, I felt more strongly than ever 
the utter foolishness of the thing he had done. He might have left 
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behind him signs of strong and lasting labour, but now he and his 
work had both alike disappeared, his toil was wasted, and it was out of 
his power to remedy his mistake. 

Presently another carpenter came up, just such a one as the first, 
examined the decayed part of the threshold, and proceeded once more 
to repair it. Again I saw the tools taken out and a soft and unsuitable - 
piece of wood chosen. Again I interfered and pointed out the folly of 
his act, showed him that durable wood was easily obtained, and that he 
might so finish his work as to leave it hard, firm, and lasting. Again*I 
was ridiculed and my advice ignored; he deliberately chose the inferior 
wood, cut and trimmed it, fastened it in its place, gathered his tools 
together, and went away. 

Then, just as before, Father Time advanced, knelt down by the 
threshold, gave one tap, and the new wood crumbled to dust. Once 
more I knew that fifty years had passed; that the carpenter was dust 
and ashes long ago; and that his work was wasted. A hundred years, 
and nothing left to show for it; both had essayed the work and both 
had failed. It had seemed to them absurd to use costly materials, and 
they had chosen what was cheapest for the moment and most con- 
venient. One tap of the hammer of Time had made their work as if it 
had never been wrought. Nothing remained but dust and grey decay, 
a monument of carelessness and folly, a sign of unwisdom, a mark of 
failure. 

I awoke and found a fringe of light from the full moon falling on 
my bed, and heard the great bell of the old priory church near by boom 
out the hour of five. The two lines from Longfellow came into my 
mind as I lay thinking, and they seemed to hint at the moral intended 
for me, hidden behind my dream. 

Hse 


Tue dispute about religion, and the practice of it, seldom go 
together.— YOUNG. 


WHEREVER you see persecution, there is more than a probability 
that truth lies on the persecuted side.—BisHop LATIMER. 


BE always at leisure to do good; never make business an excuse to 
decline the offices of humanity.—ANTONIUS. 
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Correspondence. 
SEX IN REINCARNATION. 


In “Scraps from a Hindi Notebook,” in last month’s LucIFER, 
there is an attempt to catalogue the diverse characteristics of masculine 
and feminine as determining sex in reincarnation. As I read it, it 
struck me as resembling the effort to make flowers of one colour grow 
all in one place, and flowers of another hue in another. The evolu- 
tionary efforts in Nature, however, are far different. The causes of sex 
in incarnation are very complicated when certain stages are reached, 
and it is an open fact which all may observe now for themselves, that a 
large and increasing number of souls are incarnated in the feminine 
form, who have outlived the primitive desire for, or acquiescence in, 
control, and are deeply inspired with the desire for freedom, and a full 
share in the world’s work. Others, again, have contracted a positive 
hatred of masculine dominion, and their extreme attitude suggests the 
idea that they have brought suffering on themselves by selfishness 
when incarnated as men. There are, too, many women who naturally 
control those around them, and the intellectual powers of women are 
rapidly unfolding since education has been opened fully to them. To 
“help others” is really more characteristic of the modern woman than 
the modern man, and is one of her strong pleas on behalf of a share in 
general government. 

In the Report of the Theosophical Congress at Chicago, Dr. Jerome 
Anderson is similarly sweeping, and observes that: 

All the talk and all the hope of man and woman becoming similar mentally, or 
in any other way, except as countless ages of evolution shall have rounded out and 
equilibrated both aspects of life, is childish babbling. 

A great mistake, surely, for sex-differentiation is on the external 
plane, and moral and spiritual qualities, aye, and mental, when a certain 
development is reached, are alike for both sexes. It is the dwelling on 
the external and the misunderstanding of its meaning as a means, not 
an end, which have been the sources of so much injustice to woman, 
and the closing of any avenue to progress, the attempt to accentuate 
mere sex, is followed by Karma to the one who makes this attempt 
which prolongs this condition of things. Many other observations of 
Dr. Anderson’s are pee and admirable, and he discerns—like all 
Theosophists hes 
halved condition, which it is impossible to distinctly mark out and 
define, owing to complexities alike of individuals and races. That 
women have ‘fully shared in government in the past there is no doubt, 
and that they will do so in the future, and aid in making the world 
“the larger home,” is also a certainty. The spirit of love and sym- 
pathy, which is generally more characteristic of women than men, is 
greatly needed in the conduct of human affairs, and government and 
religious services conducted by one sex only have always tended to 
degenerate into externalisms of all kinds. The course of evolution 
may be aided or retarded by enlarged ideas with regard to sex, which 
must become our servant and cease to be our master. True religion, 
in fact, will never create sexual distinctions, and whether these are 
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discerned in the laws of Manu or the epistles of the Mew Testament, all 
that tends to relegate womanhood to subserviency and inferiority must 
give way to the higher teachings of a Theosophy which fixes its eyes 
ever upon the Eternal Soul. 


ake 
“BROTHERHOOD.” 


Mr. JOHNSTON has opened a correspondence that may easily 
become a fateful one for the T. S. 

Theosophists can hardly be classed with Masons, who aspire to an 
ideal of universal fraternity among AZasons, and open the right hand of 
fellowship only to those who can pay the mostly prohibitive charges 
levied at initiation upon all who would pass the Tyler and join the 
Worshipful Master in adoring the great and anthropomorphic ‘‘ Archi- 
tect of the Universe.” 

True, as said, the world has had enough and to spare of theoretical 
brotherhoods, ‘‘ Foresters, Oddfellows,” etc., but does not their failure 
plead our best excuse for offering a practical Brotherhood which I for 
one hope and believe has ‘‘come to stay”? 

If, as H. P. B. says on p. 307 of Zhe Key, the Theosophical Brother- 
hood is to ‘‘survive and live true to its mission and to its original 
impulses [particularly the first as to Brotherhood] through the next 
hundred years,” the least we can do is to give the experiment a fair 
trial, for it is too late now to get anything else under way before the 
close of the cycle, and disaster alone can result from any attempt to 
“‘swap horses in crossing the stream.” 

Brothers! Sisters! The eyes of the world and of Karma are upon 
you. Look around and see the practical idea of the T. S., imitated as it 
is on all hands, and tell me, can you, dare you say that the fundamental 
concept of the Society can be improved by tinkering? 

Alas! for the ‘“‘torch-bearer of truth,” the messenger of the twentieth 
century, and woe to Theosophists if he cometh to find their onee mili- 
tant Brotherhood asleep with rusty arms, or only half awake, and 
ignoring the first principle of their existence, the first object of the 
Teer 

Thousands are attracted to Theosophy by its reaffirmation of the 
grand but almost forgotten truth that “Sparks of the one Flame” must 
surely be Brothers, despite all minor differences. Remove this plank 
from the T. S. platform and the Society must fall, for of the remaining 
two “Objects” the third is and,ever must be ‘“‘for the few” alone; and 
the second object, “To study Aryan and other Eastern,” etc. can only 
commend itself to those whose mental equipment and karmic oppor- 
tunities enable them to engage in the quest for Eastern lore. What 
do the toiling masses know of, or care for, the Sanskrit dictionary and 
the study of ‘‘Comparative Religions”? The sheet anchor of Theo- 
sophy is to them the Brotherhood idea only. Frown upon this and our 
propaganda must come to a prompt, and if necessary violent, end with 
the workers. 

To-day, more than, and above and beyond everything else, the 
world wants a zeal Brotherhood, and brave souls to hold aloft the 
banner of human solidarity. Read 7he Key, p. 40, first edition, where 
H. P. B. asks: ‘‘What means would you resort to in order to promote 

a feeling of Brotherhood among races that are known to have 
the most diversified religions, customs, beliefs and modes of thought?” 
Let us not reply that this can best be dene by refusing to call “them 
Brothers, for, as she says again on p. 234: “It is only by all men 
becoming Brothers and all women Sisters, and by all practising in 
their daily lives true Brotherhood and true Sisterhood, that the real 
human solidarity that lies at the root of the elevation of the race can 
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ever be attained.” This can zever be “attained” by our being ashamed 
or afraid to call ourselves or be called, ‘‘Brothers” or ‘‘Sisters,’”’ as the 
case mav be. 

We cannot descend to the barbarism of ignoring all the conven- 
tionalities of the age we live in; we must have ‘‘ Brother” and “Sister,” 
“Mr.” and “Mrs.” in our ranks. Our great Teacher, H. P. B., always 
signed herself ‘“ Yours fraternally,” when addressing me by letter, and 
I for one am so far from regarding her as either ‘“‘sillv”’ or ‘“‘affected”’ 
that I am proud to follow her noble example and sign myself, 

Yours fraternally, 
J. T. CAMPBELL. 


As you have invited an expression of opinion in regard to Mr. C. 
Johnston’s proposal to do away with the questionable practice among 
the members of the T. S. of calling each other ostentatiously “brothers,” 
permit me to say, that no measure which could possibly be taken for 
the improvement of our Society would meet my fuller consent and 
approval than the abolishment of this nuisance, which not only leaves 
the ‘“‘sisters” out in the cold, but has also a strong smell of cant and 
sectarian hypocrisy. My experience teaches me always to beware of 
those who put forth any especial claims for being called ‘ brother.” 
Lichtenberg says, ‘‘Trust no man who puts his hand upon his heart 
when he wants to confirm his assertions,’ and I may add, ‘‘Be on the 
look-out if one approaches you hiding behind the shield of his special 
brotherhood.” 

Now the other side of the question: In all occult brotherhoods 
those are recognized as brothers who meet on the plane of the higher 
consciousness, and if we can enter that plane, we recognize them as 
such, whether we call them so privately or not; we recognize them as 
distinguished from the great body of mankind who still live in their 
terrestrial animal consciousness and can therefore not enter the true 
esoteric circle. These are our real ‘‘brothers”; but to call others by that 
name does not make them capable of recognizing that real brotherhood, 
and if we call sombody by a title which does not rightfully belong to 
him, we give him a public nickname and enact a farce, the more ridicu- 
lous if it is public. F. HARTMANN. 


WitTH reference to this question now being discussed in your 
columns, I would submit that the use of the term ‘‘ Brother” is perfectly 
natural and justifiable in certain circumstances and among certain of 
us who feel drawn together by their work, common sympathies, or long 
association. Whether I write: ‘“‘Dear Bro. X ,’ and sign myself 
“Yours fraternally,” or use only the conventional forms, is a matter 
between myself and my correspondent, and cannot be criticized in the 
pages of LuciFER. If some consider it to be ‘‘silly affectation,” there 
are certainly others who do not so consider it; but being an individual 
matter it is not open to condemnation by those who dislike it, for 
thereby they are setting up their own feelings and prejudices as a 
standard for others. 

The use of the term “Brother” at Lodge meetings is also a question 
which must be left to each individual Lodge to decide, if they like to 
make any special practice in the matter. I think I remember in the 
report of a meeting of one of our Lodges, that a speaker was called to 
order for addressing the President as ‘‘ Mr.” instead of ‘‘ Brother.” 

The use of the term in printed reports is a somewhat different 
matter, and is, I think, open to objection, as has already been pointed 
out. 

I cannot agree, however, with the sweeping criticisms which have 
been put forward on the ground that we recognize Universal Brother- 
hood as an actual fact in nature, based on the Unity of the Oversoul. 
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Were it an actual fact in this world, our work would be accomplished. 
Why should I not address as “Brother” or ‘‘Comrade,” one who stands 
side by side with me in the great endeavour ‘‘to form the xacleus of a 
Universal Brotherhood of Humanity’? 

Not being a member of any Society habitually using the term 
“Brother” for its various members, the word does not suggest to me 
any invidious comparison. It is rather associated in my mind with a 
deeper relationship even than that of family ties. And if I and others 
feel that relationship growing stronger and deeper by the karmic ties 
which bind us together in this incarnation, why should we not use to 
each other a term which seems to express better than any other the 
affinity which is an actual fact? 

Every term we may use towards our fellows may be a mere con- 
vention, or the expression of a real principle. We should certainly 
avoid the use of such a term as “Brother” as a mere convention, and 
therefore it is better to drop it in printed reports. Beyond that no one 
should dictate in the matter. 


W. KINGSLAND. 


————_ S 


Reviews. 
ENGLAND AND INDIA. 


JuDGE BAIJNATH’S “Impressions of Persons and Things, English 
and Indian,” now published under the title, Axgland and /ndia, gives 
the observations of a cultured and acute Hindti on English people and 
English ways. A fay here enables Englishmen to see themselves as 
they are seen by a visitor from the far East, and sensible people may 
gain many a hint from the book, the more that it is written with a 
simple directness often amounting to naiveté. 

After a chapter on ‘“‘La Belle France,” our traveller lands at Dover, 
and, noticing that he was stared at for his Indian dress, he sensibly 
remarks: “I never wished to become a black Englishman.” So the 
Judge held to his own dress, and found it on the whole an advantage, 
for, though he was a good deal stared at, he found that people were 
very ready to help him, and that he never met with any sort of annoy- 
ance in consequence of it. 

Judge Baijnath was not impressed with the English rapidity of 
action. He says somewhat frankly: 


In the streets you see people walking like infatuated beings. In India they 
would consider you mad if you walked so fast. 


But he admired the English strength, vigour, and tenacity: 


_ Their open florid complexions, their nervous and bilious temperaments, which 
resist every effort employed to make them subservient to the will of others, their 
love of truth and open dealing and their hatred of cunning and craft, all seem to 
be written on their faces as too patent results of their insular position, their barren 
soil, and their rough weather. But for this, India would not have been in the 


hands of these matter-of-fact people. 

Mme. Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors is described as ‘‘sickening” 
—an effect of the psychic atmosphere, it may be said in passing. The 
museums of John Bull are admired, his drink-bill is sharply condemned. 
The Indian visitor is shocked too by the immoral solicitation in the 
streets, by the terrible poverty side by side with great wealth. 


ljJehangir B. Karani and Co., Bombay. Theosophical Publishing Society, 7, Duke Street, 
Adelphi, London. 
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The miseries of its poor are simply appalling. One has only to go to its East 
End slums to see how filthy, ungodly, and wretched these people are, vastly more 
so than the poor in India. . . . Your money is the test of your merit. In India 
a poor man can live, and even be comparatively comfortable. England is a hell 
for the poor. 

Judge Baijnath’s estimate of the English character is acute and 
shows careful observation; he states fairly its good and its bad side, 
and gives full credit to the genuine kindness of heart often hidden 
under a rough exterior. But again he is impressed with the vigour of 
the Englishman: 

No half-heartedness, no irresolution, no want of earnestness about him. If 
you see him walking in the streets of London, you would think the world had come 
toanend. Yet he is only going to the Parks. 

The political institutions of England, the Queen, the political, 
social, and literary leaders, the press, literature, education, religion, 
the administration of justice, are all succintly dealt with, and an 
interesting parallel drawn in many respects between India and 
England. 

We can heartily recommend the book as both instructive and 
interesting. 


SOUL-SURVIVAL,..' 


A VERY clear little treatise on the subject of the immortality of 
the soul and the general teachings of Theosophy, which we should be 
glad to see translated into an English form. There is of course nothing 
new in this pamphlet, but it is useful to the large body of weak-kneed 
individuals to have the old, even if a little trite, arguments brought up 
again before us. Of course the materialist repeats arguments which 
have been answered often enough from the time of Plato downward, but 
it is convenient to have them quietly laid at rest even in the nineteenth 
century. 

eC. 
THE DIVINE PYMANDER:? 


Tuis is Volume II of the series called Collectanca Hermetica, edited 
by Dr. Wynn Westcott, and presents in a handy form the English 
translation by Dr. Everard, 1650, of seventeen tracts attributed to 
Hermes Trismegistus. The editor gives in his preface a summary of 
what is known of Hermes or Thoth, the great Egyptian Sage, and of 
the bibliography of his writings. The philosophy of Hermes is con- 
cerned with each of the three departments of arcane wisdom known 
as: Theosophy—religious and ethical teaching; Alchymy—the relation 
of the material to the spiritual, and the transmutations of the former 
‘into the latter; Magic—the employment of the higher powers latent in 
man upon the physical plane. Theosophical students will now have a 
readily accessible means of amplifying their studies, by taking into 
account this highly-important factor—the Hermetic teachings. ar 

Biwi Ee: 
JEANNE D’ARC’S SEELISCHES LEBEN.’ 


THIS is a careful paper written by one who examines the historical 
evidence in regard to Joan of Are from the point of view of ‘‘Auto- 
suggestion” and ‘‘ Massensuggestion.” 

To a student of Theosophy it is of much interest; for, from the 
documentary evidence given, he can draw his own conclusions, while 
his interest will be heightened if he has any knowledge of the higher 


1 Points for a thesis on the Immortality of the Soul, by Dr. J.D. De Leon. Agnascalientes, 1894 
(in Spanish). : nie i € 

2 Edited by W. Wynn Westcott, M.B., etc. Iondon: Theosophical Publishing Society. 1894. 
Price, 3s. net. ; + ae ? 

8A new psychological-historical investigation, by Ch. Thomassin. Specially reprinted from 
Nord und Sid. 
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side of Spiritualism. That the pure-souled maid, whose chaste per- 
sonal influence the author shows was acknowledged with wonder by 
the fighting men of her time, developed clairvoyance and clairaudience, 
and that her saintly protectors and counsellors were perceptible to her 
senses of touch and smell, that she could be so pure-minded as she 
was, and yet lead armies to fields of blood and carnage, gives the key 
to the situation. Her answers to her judges prove her to have had a 
mind far in advance of her years. To one of their questions she 
replied, ‘It is a child’s saying that people are often hanged because they 
tell. the Truth: ‘a 
We recommend the paper to all who are interested in the complex 
character of the Maid of Orleans, and we owe our thanks to the writer 
for his careful study. A. J. W. 


rr 8 Se 


Cheosophical Activities. 


[ We are obliged to cut down the accounts sent in by our comrades, 
for the increasing activities of members all over the world press too 
heavily on our space.—EDS. | 


INDIAN SECTION. 


Our brother Jagannathiah writes that he leaves Bellary every 
Saturday at 5 p.m. for some neighbouring village, and spends Saturday 
evening and Sunday in lecturing, returning in time for his office work 
on Monday. T. A. Swaminatha has spent “three months in propagan- 
dist work, and has so deeply interested the Swami of the Shri Swaganga 
Mutt that he has cooperated in the founding of the Brahma Vidya 
Prakatna Sabha, a body for the spreading of the Brahma Vidya, identi- 
cal with Theosophy. 


Ceylon, April, r894.—Dr. English called a meeting of the Lanka 
Branch at the “Annie Besant School” on Faster day, and after the 
transaction of some formal business the members of the Theosophical 
Reading Class met, with some visitors and the advanced girls of the 
School, and discussed the first few pages of Major Hand’s Theosophy 
made Easy. It was arranged to hold the class every Sunday afternoon, 
and we hope to study 7he Key and to read papers connected with Theo- 
sophy. It may interest you to learn that this was the first meeting of 
the kind ever held in Ceylon, and Mrs. Higgins deserves every success 
in her attempt to make Theosophy better known in Ceylon by these 
little ‘parlour talks” to visitors on Sunday afternoons. 

It affords me pleasure to announce that the first school term of the 
Annie Besant School and H. P. B. Home ended on the 27th ult., and 
the Institution broke up for a three weeks’ holiday, after a very suc- 
cessful beginning. Applications for boarders are coming in almost 
daily, and a “local paper” announced a few days ago that Mrs. Higgins 
will be obliged to add another wing to her school bungalow to accom- 
modate the girls. Itis important to note the practical aspect of the 
education imparted by Mrs. Higgins in the Institution. Her girls go 
through a course of studies on cookery and practical gardening, under 
the special supervision of Miss Allison, an American Theosophist, who 
is one of the assistants of Mrs. Higgins, and invaluable aid is lent by 
Dr. English in his capacity as a teacher in botany, sanitation and 
practical ¢ gardening. The jams, jellies, preserves and pickles made by 
Mrs. Higgins’ girls | are earning a wide reputation for excellence already. 

SINHALA PUTRA. 
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BHUROPEAN SECTION. 
ANNUAL CONVENTION EUROPEAN SECTION T. S. 


Notice is hereby given that the Convention will be held at 109, 
Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N.W., on Thursday and Friday, July 12th 
and 313th. 

G. R.S. MBAD, Gen. Sec. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


The Blavatskv Lodge keeps up its Thursday meetings with full 
numbers, Messrs. Collings, Mead, B. Keightley, and Mrs. Besant having 
been the speakers during April. The Saturday evenings for members 
are spent in real study. 

We go to press too early to report the commemoration on May 8th, 
Givi ba). o-Gepalturea i iie year itis to be-held at’ 8.30 p.m., in 
deference to the wishes expressed by many who cannot attend at 2 p.m. 

Streatham Centre organized a very successful meeting for Mrs. 
Besant at the Streatham Town Hall on April 27th, Mrs. Raphael 
assuming most of the labour involved. Mrs. Besant’s visit to Man- 
chester was taken advantage of by the two Manchester Lodges to have 
a social gathering at the house of Dr. and Mrs. Guest. 

St. James’s Hall was fairly filled on April 20th, for Mrs. Besant’s 
lecture on 7heosophy and [ndia, and it has been widely reported by the 
press. 

The Bow Lodge reports that the social work conducted by its 
members progresses satisfactorily. From time to time boys have been 
taken from the casual ward, and have been given a new start in life. 
There are many apparent failures, but to counterbalance this some of 
the efforts have been so far successful. Members still visit the Infirmary 
ward and endeavour to lighten the monotony of the patients, who look 
forward with pleasure to their visits. 

The Dublin Lodge has started a plan for purchasing Zhe Secret 
Doctrine on the lines of a workman’s ‘‘Watch Club.” Seven members 
each subscribe five shillings a month, so that a copy is purchased each 
month, and it is then drawn for by the subscribers. 

Mrs. Cooper-Oakley has organized the scattered T. S. members in 
Essex into a Theosophical Correspondence Club—a very admirable 
idea. To help others who might like to adopt the same plan in country 
districts, we subjoin the rules the members have adopted: 

“(1) Each member shall, zz fuvn, contribute each month a paper 
on some subject of general Theosophical interest, to be chosen by him- 
self, which must be forwarded to the Secretary on, or before (but on no 
account later than) the last day of the month. (2) Should any member 
be unable to write his essay, he must inform the Secretary by the 15th 
of the month, in which case the Secretary must procure a substitute or 
become responsible for the next month’s essay. (3) The papers are to 
be forwarded by each member in accordance with the way-bill accom- 
panying them, and are not to be kept longer than three days after 
receipt. (4) Blank sheets of paper will be attached to each essay, on 
which members are urgently requested to write any questions, notes or 
criticisms which may occur to their minds on reading the paper.” 

[A full list of lectures, etc., appears in the Vahan. | 


PROPAGANDA FUND. 


The work of carrying Theosophy into new districts was most 
actively carried on by Countess Wachtmeister, who administered a 
Fund named as above for this particular object. Various Centres have 
been started in different parts of the country, and they need to be 
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nursed during their infancy, (1) by a supply of literature for free dis- 
tribution, and (2) by occasional visits from some older member. For 
these purposes money is required, and some of the richer Theosophists 
might well lend a helping hand. Those who cannot do personal work 
are bound to supply the ‘‘sinews of peace” to those who are willing to 
do the work but have not the money for railway fares nor for buying 
literature. We have now some very cheap tracts and leaflets for dis- 
tribution, and they ought to be scattered all over the country, as well as. 
sent in quantities to Centres already formed. 
Two members have started the good work, F. B., £10; B. beh Bsa 

and further contributions can be sent to the General Secretary, marked 
Propaganda Fund. 


SPAIN. 


Our hard-working colleague, J. Xifré, reports that during the winter 
Theosophy has made great progress in Spain, the membership of the 
T. S. is increasing and much interest is being displayed, especially in 
the country districts. In Madrid the clerical opposition is very strong, 
but the Lodge is making itself felt. In Barcelona, also, steady progress. 
is being made. 


AMERICAN SECTION. 


Theosophiec work is being pushed with great diligence on the 
Pacific Coast. Dr. Jerome Anderson is publishing a new edition of 
his work on Reincarnation, and is getting out a new book, Jan, the 
Microcosm. Seven of our outlying Branches have now large and com- 
modious headquarters, and hold regular Sunday evening lectures in 
addition to Branch meetings. “Griffiths has organized two new 
Branches in the central part of me State. The San Francisco Branch 
is moving into a hall with a seating capacity of about 500 in the 
Golden Gate Building. Mrs. Beane, the indefatigable secretary, is 
kept busy from early in the morning until late at night, 

Apporr B. CLARK. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
AUSTRALIA. 


Melbourne, March 27th, 1894.—VLast week we gave our second social 
evening; the first, as perhaps you will remember, was held just before 
Mrs. Cooper- Oakley’s departure for Chicago, and there were on that 
occasion about 150 people present. On Wednesday, 250 tickets were 
purchased, showing a most marked increase in the number of those 
who take an interest in Theosophy and its teachings. The proceedings. 
were opened by a capital address from our President, Mr. H. W. Hunt, 
who was listened to most attentively. He spoke of the three objects 
of the T. S., dwelling most particularly on the first. 

After his address there was a delightfully interesting display of 
microscopic work thrown by lime-light on to a screen by our Secretary, 
Mr. Hart, who explained each illustration briefly and often wittily. 
We are fortunate in having a secretary who is really a scientific man. 
The evening concluded with a most enjoyable concert. The whole 
thing was a great success, not a single hitch of any kind occurring 
from first to last. 

The audiences for our Sunday evening lectures are increasing 
rapidly; last week we were crowded out of our room and had to move 
into the adjoining hall, this being the largest audience we have had for 
some months. The subject, “Elementary. Teachings of Theosophy, 
treated by myself, brought forth a swarm of questions, which kept us. 
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busily employed for an hour, after which there was some good discus- 
sion. Mr. Hunt’s lecture on Man: His Origin and Destiny, the previous 
Sunday, was also very well attended. It is good to note how eager the 
audience are to ask really thoughtful questions, and how few come to 
the meetings in order to ridicule Theosophical teachings. 

The annual meeting of the Debating Club has just been held, and 
the Secretary’s report shows that it is in a flourishing condition. 
Twenty-eight debates have taken place during the year, and the’ 
attendance and discussion have, on the whole, been excellent. 

I see in the LUCIFER to hand by the last mail that correspondents 
are asked “to kindly curtail their letters,’ owing to pressure on space. 
So if my letter is somewhat like an auctioneer’s catalogue, I must ask 
you to forgive me, as I have had to condense my news so much. 

MABEL BESANT-SCOTT. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Auckland.—The annual meeting of the Auckland Branch of the 
Theosophical Society was held in the Lodge rooms, on March 6th, 
Miss Edger, M.A., presiding. The Secretary (Mr. W. H. Draffin) read 
the annual report, which showed that during the year the roll of mem- 
bers had increased, and that 103 meetings had been held during the 
year, exclusive of the extra meetings held during Mrs. Cooper-Oakley’s 
visit. Zhe Secret Doctrine Class, established during Mrs. Oakley’s 
visit, is still continued with satisfactory results. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Miss L. Edger, M.A.; 
Vice-Presidents, Messrs. €. W. Sanders and S. Stuart; Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Corresponding Secretary, Mr. W. H. Draffin; Librarian, 
Mr. S. EK. Hughes. 

On Sunday last, March 18th, the Presbyterian Church at Thames 
was “preached vacant,” while a large body of the congregation went 
with the Rev. S. J. Neill to St. George’s Hall, where service was held. 
The owner of the hall has offered the use of it to Mr. Neill for Sun- 
days free of charge for twelve months to start with. It is a comfortable 
hall, and is capable of seating 500 people. 

During the month lectures have been delivered by Mr. and Mrs. 
Draffin, Miss Edger, Mr. Leith, and Mr. C. W. Sanders, and an in- 
teresting discussion was held on the objects of the T. S. 

W. 

New Zealand Theosophic League—which has among its objects 
the formation of branches of the T. S. in towns where none exist, the 
seeking out of unattached members and endeavouring to persuade 
them to join and work in the local Lodges, the placing of Theosophical 
books in public libraries, and the printing and circulation of pamphlets 
—has been started by Mr. John St. Clair, of Auckland. We hope it 
may succeed in doing useful Theosophical work. 


PRAYER that craves a particular commodity—anything less than 
all good—is vicious. Prayer is the contemplation of the facts of life 
{rom the highest point of view.— EMERSON. 
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Cheosophical 


AND 


Mostic Publications. 


THE THEOSOPHIST (MMVadras). 


Vol. XV, No. 7:—‘‘Old Diary Leaves” 
for this month is most interesting, detail- 
ing meetings with an Adept, especially 
the well-known one in which a turban 
was left behind as a proof of the genuine- 
ness of the experience. The subject of 
travelling in the astral body is next dealt 
with, Col. Olcott describing how, after 
having retired to bed, he got up, and, in 
his astral body, added some words to a 
manuscript; and how, in descending in 
like manner to wind up a clock, he en- 
countered an overhanging shelf, thereby 
acquiring a bruise by “repercussion.” 
N. Ramanuja Chari continues his reply 
on the doctrine of Maya very learnedly, 
with many quotations. H. S. O. writes 
very hopefully on “The Hindti Revival,” 
his remarks being prefatory to the an- 
nouncement of the formation of a new 
society of Hindf ascetics and laymen, 
under the title of ““Nigamagama Dharma 
Sabha,” to revive Sandtana Dharma and 
reéstablish, encourage and protect Varna 
and Ashrama Dharma. R. Anantha 
Krishna Shastry translates a work known 
as the Tantrasdra, which treats of the 
purification of the Bhiitas. It is evidently 
full of import for those who possess the 
keys of Tantric symbology, and will be 
equally confusing for those who do not. 
An article on the ethics of Buddhism is 
translated from Léon de Rosny; Mr. 
Gladstone’s horoscope is discussed and 
his various attributes referred to the 
various positions of the planets; Col. 
Olcott writes on “Annie Besant’s Indian 
Tour,” correcting mistakes and miscon- 
ceptions and giving many interesting de- 
tails; ‘‘Krishna’s Journey to Mount 
Kailas” is continued, and the usual occa- 
sional matter concludes a good number. 

Isls 1hg doy, 


TEES PAGEL 
(New York City, U.S.A.). 

Vol. IX, No. 1:—‘‘Historic Theosophi- 
cal Leaves”’ gives the minutes of three of 
the earliest meetings of the Theosophical 
Society. The first is reproduced in fac- 
simile by photographic process, and forms 
the frontispiece of this number. It is in 
the writing of John Storer Cobb, and is 
dated Sept. 8th, 1875, at 46, Irving Place, 
New York. William Brehon writes on 
“Reincarnation of Animals,” and ampli- 
plifies H. P. B.’s statement that animals, 
although unable to incarnate (in this evo- 
lution) as men, can incarnate into higher 
forms of their own kingdom. A. Fuller- 
ton writes on the necessity of illusion in 
Devachan, showing that the grievance 
against illusion is based chiefly on a mis- 
understanding of the sense in which the 
word is here used. Illusion is, in fact, 
everything but the ultimate truth, and 
Devachan is much less illusory than our 
present life. The conversation between 
a zealous Theosophist and a constitutional 
one, on the T. S. and its reforms, meets 
the present situation very well. The 
‘face of a friend” this month is that of 
Mrs. A. Keightley: the biographical 
sketch by Bertram Keightley is interest- 
ing in itself, but is rendered still more so 
by the incidental announcement that, in 
Letters that Have Helped Me, “Z” is W. Q. 
Judge and “Jasper Niemand” is Mrs. A. 
Keightley. We recommend the article 
on “Conversations on Occultism with 
H. P. B.,” wherein Precipitation, Ele- 
mentals, White Magicians, etc., are dealt 
with very suggestively. ‘The Fire-Self”’ 
is a most poetically-written and helpful 
allegory by Jasper Niemand. K. P. 
Mukherji writes on Dhyanam or Medita- 
tion. 

Hy TBR 


TARE OSOPLRICALD ANDVEMYSTIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BUDDHIST (Colombo). 


Vol. VI, No. 9:—Contains “Katha 
Vatthu,” a kind of scholastic catechism 
from the Journal of the R. A. Society, the 
conclusion of ‘India, the Holy Land of 
the Buddhists,” speaks of Hwen Tsang’s 
visit to India, the desecration of Buddhist 
shrines, the Maha Bodhi Society, ete. ; 
the Amagandha Sutta translation is con- 
cluded, and Buddhagosha’s Commentary 
on the Maha Satipatthana Sutta, in the 
vernacular, is continued. No. 1o contains 
Mr. Dharmapala’s lecture on ‘Buddhism, 
Past and Present,’ at the Vajiranan 
Library, and a commentary on the 


Dhammapada. 
vel, O05 fe 


THE THEOSOPHIC THINKER 
(Bellary, India). 

Vol. II, No. 12:—Contains “The Yogic 
Life,” chapter vi, in which sensible advice 
is given as to concentration, which should 
be directed towards making the mind 
one-pointed. K. Narayanaswamy Iyer 
continues ‘The Esoteric Significance of 
the Ramayana.” TT. Sadasiva Iyer writes 
on “Unity in Diversity,” advocating the 
Advaita philosophy, and other most in- 
teresting papers on Eastern Occultism 
follow. 

18h. Uhy AS, 
DEPARTMENT OF BRANCH WORK 
(New York). 

No. 40:—‘‘ Why we should study Theo- 
sophy,’’ a paper read at the opening of 
the Beginners’ Class of Theosophy, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaiian Islands, by A. Marques, 
speaks interestingly of the prophecies 
concerning the imminent cyclic changes, 
emphasizes the universality of Theoso- 
phy, and exalts the importance of its 
union of the head and the heart. 

ls Gato ise 


THE PRASNOTTARA (Madras). 


Vol. IV, No. 39:—Contains but one 
question—on the Zoroastrian analogue 
of the Four Castes of Manu, which 
N. D. K. traces in the Avesta. The rest 
of the number is made up of ‘Notes 
and Extracts.” “The Aura of Trees” 
contains some interesting notes on the 
use of certain trees in religious and 


medical ceremonies. 
- HT, E. 
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TEOSOFISK TIDSKRIFT (Stockholm). 


Vol. II, Nos. 3 and 4:—Begins with the 
“‘Address”’ by the President of the Scan- 
dinavian Subsection at the sixth anni- 
versary of the society. ‘Conviction and 
Dogmatism”’ by Annie Besant, translated 
by C. S. in her usual happy manner; a 
translation of an address delivered by 
W. Q. Judge at the Parliament of Reli- 
gions in Chicago, and various other arti- 
cles of interest, complete the number. 

H. W. 


SOPHIA (Madrid). 


Vol. II, No. 4:—Commences with a 
translation of G. R. S. Mead’s Notes on 
Nirvana, and the late Nemo’s translation 
of H. P. B.’s celebrated article, ‘‘Have 
Animals Souls?” M. Guymiot’s article 
on the “Theory of the Tattvas,” and 
M. M. C.’s interminable novel, ‘Who 
Thinks will Remember,” comprise the 
carbonaceous substance of the magazine. 
The most important article, however, is 
that on the Buddhist Jesus, in which the 
author enters into detail upon certain 
speculations which have been already 
considered in “On the Watch-Tower.” 

(Os (Oy, 25h 


ANTAHKARANA (Barcelona). 


Vol. I, No. 3:—Prometeo’s article on 
the “Objects of the Theosophical So- 
ciety’’ is continued, and is well suited to 
be reprinted as a leaflet in any country. 
Valkyria’s article on “Karma” and atrans- 
lation of Alexander’s Fullerton’s |Vilkes- 
barre Letters comprise the pabulum of 
our Barcelona contemporary this month. 

Ca Ce Bs 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE SCOTTISH 
LODGE (£dinburgh). 

Part XIII:—In our last issue we briefly 
referred to the last two numbers of these 
interesting Transactions. The present 
number continues the subject of the 
“Atonement.” In running over the two 
preceding parts again in order to refresh 
our memory, we cannot refrain from not- 
ing the arrogance of the claim put for- 
ward on behalf the Christian ‘‘Church” 
by the writer of the last paper. 

“(The material means of accomplishing 
the Atonement], that bringing out of an 
actual example of the whole teaching in 
actual material corporeal flesh and blood, 
is only taught by the Christian Church. 
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And that is why I say that the Christian 
Church puts the crown upon the Her- 
metic doctrine. The Eastern, the Buddh- 
istic, and Sankara doctrine leads to the 
Hermetic, and is an essential step to the 
intellectual understanding of it. 

For the Christian doctrine, if it is to be 
anything at all, must be Catholic; it must 
embrace the truth of every religion that 
has ever existed upon earth; and it must 
go a step farther, it must put the crown 
upon every one.” 

Oh, the aggressiveness of it all; why 
this flaunting of an imagined superiority 
in the faces of other religionists? Truly 
it is the unsheathing of a sword and not 
the bringing of peace. 

Part XIII contains the most valuable 
paper of the whole series; it is a catholic 
and well-thought-out theory of a process 
in nature, and if the Scottish Lodge can 
win the acceptance of it from their co- 
religionists, they will do a good work. 
But in order to call it Christian it must 
be shown to be distinctly so, and no at- 
tempt has been made in this direction. 
The answers to the questions which fill 
up.the remaining part of the number are 
clever, but on clearing the dust of learn- 
ing from our eyes, we find that the chal- 
lenge of the Editor of 7he Vahan which 
gave rise to the present interesting series 
of papers has not been so far fairly taken 
up. (Ee Rese Ae. 


We have received the following, but 
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our restricted space-permits only brief ac- 
knowledgment: The Humanitarian (avery 
good sixpennyworth); Zhe Monist (con- 
taining an interesting and useful article 
by Dr. Paul Carus, on ‘Karma and Nir- 
vana’’); Things Common to Christianity 
and Theosophy, by A. Fullerton, W. Q. 
Judge, and three others (papers read 
before the Aryan T. S.); Light of the East 
(reprints a coarsely hostile article against 
the T. S.); Pacific Theosophist (reprints 
H. P. Blavatsky’s letter to the American 
Section in Convention, 1889); 7he Book 
of the Path of Virtue, with an introduc- 
tion and essay by W. R. Old (a translation 
of one of those Chinese books which are 
epitomes of wisdom); /ournal of the 
Maha-Bodhi Society (has a translation 
from Ratna Mala, and much account of 
the work of our beloved young fellow- 
worker, H. Dharmapala); Lotus Blithen, 
(translations from the Sudha Sutta, from 
The Book of the Dead—exquisitely beau- 
tiful—from Death—and After? and a 
sketch of Annie Besant’s life); Zhe Voice 
of the Silence (American edition, at 4s.; 
it is a pity that no attention is paid to 
the accenting of Sanskrit words, for ac- 
cented and unaccented vowels are really 
different letters); Zhe Northern Theo- 
sophist(a bright number); Gazzel/a Letter- 
arta (an interesting article on the educa- 
tion of the will). 


Received late: Sphinx, Notes and 


Queries, Gul Afshan. 
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The Theosophical Society is in no way responsible for any opinions, in signed or 
unsigned articles, that appear in this Magazine. Nor does the Editor 
necessarily agree with the opinions expressed in signed articles. 


- On the @@atch-Totwer. 


INTERMARRIAGES AMONG BRAHMANS. 


MONG the matters which I strongly urged on my Brahman 
brothers in India, as needing reform by action to be taken 
within their own body, initiated by themselves, was the getting rid 
of the divisions which, within the limits of a single caste, separate 
its members from one another. It is easy to justify the great four- 
fold division according to which, Shri Krishna says in the Bhagavad 
Gifd, he arranged mankind according to their duties and characteris- 
tics; but no effective defence is possible of the manifold subdivisions 
into which later Hindttism has split up the castes themselves. It is 
with deep pleasure that I learn from the Zheosophic Thinker that 
a step in the direction of abolishing these subdivisions has been 
taken; Pandit Shankaracharya, Head of the Shri Sringeri Mutt— 
the lineal descendant of the great Shankaracharya and the leading 
Brahman of Southern India 
hibition of marriages between members of the subdivisions. The 
opinion of this learned and saintly man carries with it the greatest 
weight, and a definite step is thus taken towards unifying the 
Brahmans. 


having pronounced against the pro- 


* 
* * 


Our OF THE Bopy. 

The following most interesting account of the experiences of a 
member of the Theosophical Society, under the influence of nitrous 
oxide gas, has been sent to me; it is an extract from a letter, written 
to a member of the writer’s family. He says: 

“T had a tooth out by gas on Monday, and while I was under 
the influence of the gas, I had the most extraordinary experience. 
After the first brief period of unconsciousness, I became aware that 
I was no longer on the physical plane; my body and all other 
physical objects seemed to have disappeared. In every direction 
stretched a dark blue vault, something like the sky on a summer 
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night. I seemed to have no form, but round my formless self was 
a soft white light, which acted as a kind of formless body for me; 
and from it proceeded what I can only call a luminous ‘wire,’ 
which I knew connected me with my physical body. Close to me, 
very nearly in contact, was another formless body of this soft white 
light, just like myself; and it shone with exactly the same intensity. 
At a considerable distance were other white lights, much less bright 
than myself and the one near me, stretching away as far as I 
could see. 

“For the time being I could really understand what it was to 
be formless and yet to retain individuality, and I said to myself: 
‘Of course formless beings can exist. How wonderful not to have 
understood it before. I have been formless like this many times: 
before. I remember it all.” But I knew that my ability to com- 
prehend the formless state depended upon my being out of the 
body, and that when I returned to the body again I should, as 
before, be quite unable to understand such a state. 

“Then a voice began to speak. I cannot remember the exact 
words, but they were something like this: ‘Know that formless 
beings do exist; and because you have obeyed the Law, and been 
clothed with a body which is material and dull and which gives 
great hindrance to things you can now comprehend, never again 
distrust the great teachings or incline to disbelief in states that are 
incomprehensible to you in your body.’ 

‘Then I felt impulses along the ‘wire’ connecting me with my 
body, and I knew I was returning to it. I seemed to descend in a 
spiral manner into my body; and the process of returning was most 
unpleasant. I did not wzsh to return, any more than people wish to 
die, as a rule. My first words when I woke up. were, ‘What a 
dreadful sensation!’ and I was thinking of the return, not of the 
tooth, of which I had felt nothing. 

“With regard to the other white lights I saw, my impression at 
the time was that those at a distance were permanently detached 
from the body (z.e., dead), but that I and the bright light near me 
were only temporarily so. 

“Isn’t it a remarkable experience? I never had such a vivid 
impression of things in all my life. ‘his is as absolutely true an 
account as I can write, only I cannot express anything like what 
I felt at the time, for my brain really cannot understand what I felt 
then. I had had a tooth out before in the same way and at the 


same place and was entirely unconscious from beginning to end.” 


* 
* * 
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“INDIAN Mysticism.” 


Here is the account promised last month of a wonderful scene 
witnessed by Mr. Clarence E. Edwards, among the Indians of 
Arizona. He says: 


While pursuing my studies among the Indians of North-Eastern Arizona, I 
frequently heard of a wonderful meda who lived in a village so deep in the moun- 
tains that it was rarely visited by other Indians and had never been seen by a white 
man. The stories that came were of a nature that made me determine to overcome 
all difficulties and visit the place. Suffice it to say that I accomplished my object 
and not only visited the place, but was permitted to witness what probably no other 
white man has ever seen. After days of importuning I found myself one evening 
sitting in a circle with twenty-five Indians, ranged around the wall of an estufa. 
The floor was perfectly bare, and the only light that came in filtered through from 
the circular entrance at the top. 

In the centre of the room stood a tall old man, naked from head to foot with 
the exception of a slight breech clout. In the north-east corner of the room was a 
square altar on which burned a small fire after the ceremony began. It was a clear 
moonlight night with no sign of storm in the air. Not a sound could be heard 
from without, and except for the faint sound of breathing it was silent within. 
The meda stood like a statue for fully ten minutes until the silence and cramped 
position became almost unbearable. He extended his arms, and as he did so there 
was a crackling sound and peculiar lights appeared in various parts of the room, 
looking something like fireflies. This continued for some seconds, when he slowly 
waved his hands back and forth, gradually becoming more rapid in his movements, 
until suddenly there flashed from the ends of his extended fingers a streak of light 
that illumined the room so plainly that the faces of those sitting about the wall 
could be seen. 

Now he sent flash after flash from his fingers, throwing the light to all portions 
of the room, until there seemed a constant stream of fire, darting hither and 
thither about the place, and all the while there was a crackling and snapping noise, 
such as comes from electrical discharges, getting louder and louder until it seemed 
to blend into a continuous roll resembling a peal of thunder. Gradually the uproar 
increased until it seemed as if a veritable thunder-storm was raging, and to make 
the illusion more complete there was an intermingling of a sound resembling the 
dropping of rain and rush of water. So natural did it seem that I was fully con- 
vinced that a storm was raging outside. The tumult subsided and the room became 
again quiet and dark. We climbed the ladder to the outer world and found the 
moon still shining brightly, without a cloud in sight and not a sign that there had 
been a storm. 

I have been asked to explain the phenomenon, but have been compelled to 
confess my inability to do so. One of my friends explains it by saying the meda 
had pieces of flint in his hand and produced the fire by striking them together. 
He says the thunder was caused by the rapid whirling of a flint tied to a string. 
My friend did not see the performance, and I did. I think he is mistaken. I know 
the flashes of light could not have been produced in any such manner, nor the 
sound made by a whirling flint. I do not try to explain how it was done, for it was 
so weird and uncanny that I can only attribute it to some supernatural power. 


Why call in “‘some supernatural power”? The force that lies 
at the heart of Nature is Spirit, and this same Spirit is in the heart 
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of man. ‘Therefore is every “natural” force subject to the man who 
has sufficiently purified his lower nature to let the Spirit shine 
through; and the merely physical forces, such as those used by the 
meda, do not need the supreme development for their control. 
TESTIMONY TO “THE SECRET DOCTRINE.” 

After the President of the Melbourne Branch of the T. S. had 
delivered a lecture on Sczence and “The Secret Doctrine,’ Mr. 
Stirling, one of the Government geologists, rose, and testified to the 
accuracy of Zhe Secret Doctrine as regards Lemuria and Atlantis. 
As to Lemuria, Mr. Stirling has special qualifications of know- 
ledge, and he said that “every day is bringing fresh proofs of the 
accuracy of the statements made in Zhe Secret Doctrine.” As 
Science progresses, H. P. B. will be more and more justified in the 
eyes of the world, and it will some day be realized what the world 
scorned and insulted under the veil of her personality. Too rarely 
comes a Great Soul among men, and when it comes all small souls 
contemn it. Some kinship is necessary ere recognition becomes 
possible. 

* ie * 


A WoRD FROM EMERSON. 

Let me place here on record the noble words of Emerson, that 
might be graven under a picture of H. P. B. 

I DO NOT FORGIVE IN MY FRIENDS THE FAILURE TO KNOW 
A FINE CHARACTER AND TO ENTERTAIN IT WITH THANKFUL 
HOSPITALITY. WHEN AT LAST, THAT WHICH WE HAVE ALWAYS 
LONGED FOR IS ARRIVED, AND SHINES ON US WITH GLAD RAYS 
OUT OF THAT FAR CELESTIAL LAND, THEN TO BE COARSE, THEN 
TO BE CRITICAL, AND TREAT SUCH A VISITANT WITH THE JABBER 
AND SUSPICION OF THE STREETS, ARGUES A VULGARITY THAT 
SEEMS TO SHUT THE DOORS OF HEAVEN. ‘THIS IS CONFUSION, 
THIS THE RIGHT INSANITY, WHEN THE SOUL NO LONGER KNOWS 
ITS OWN, NOR WHERE ITS ALLEGIANCE, ITS RELIGION, ARE DUE. 

* ‘ * 
REVERENCE. 

Why are men so afraid of reverencing what is great? Is it that 
its greatness makes them feel themselves so small? I listen some- 
times wonderingly to the detraction with which many people meet a 
noble character, always sniffing round the skirts to see if some refuse 
of the road has not left a taint upon them. Suppose the hem of the 
skirts zs stained—what then? None the less may a mighty soul be 
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within the garments, and it will endure when the garinents are cast 
aside. Better look upwards to the hero-face and draw therefrom in- 
spiration; it is ill to have the nose always on the ground. And to 
loudly proclaim the staining of the hem does not hurt the strong one, 
who knows the stain can be cleansed; but it does hurt the one who can 
smell only the stain, and not the fragrance that pours out from hands 
and heart and head. Besides, reverence draws the Soul upward, and 
the worship of the Ideal purifies the heart. Life grows petty, mean 
and vulgar when the faculty of reverence fades out of it, but the 
Soul that can prostrate itself in homage before the Purity, the Com- 
passion, the Truth, towards which it aspires but which it cannot yet 
bring to realization, has, by its very homage, begun the process 
which shall end in its becoming that which it adores. 
* . * 

BUDDHISM IS ACTUALLY IN CEYLON! 

The Bishop of Colombo, speaking at the ‘‘Great Anglican 
Conference on Missions,” opened in St. James’s Hall on May 2oth, 
seemed to have made a very funny statement as to Buddhism in 
Ceylon. He attacked Theosophists—ce/a va sans dire—“ but admitted 
that reformed Buddhism, under the stimulus of Colonel Olcott and 
Mme. Blavatsky, had obtained a footing among the educated Sinha- 
lese.” This sounds as though Buddhism were a new importation 
into Ceylon, instead of being the ancestral religion of the people. 
It is true that with the flux of time it had lost much of its pristine 
vitality, and that Portuguese persecution and British pressure had 
made the ancient faith draw somewhat beneath the surface. But it 
did not really lose its hold, and the Sinhalese hearts leapt up gladly 
to greet the two apostles of Theosophy, who together visited their 
island to proclaim once more the “sweet reasonableness” and dignity 
of the teaching of the BuppHa. The result of their visit, and of 
later tours in the island made by Colonel Olcott, was to send a 
stream of living energy into the partially inert forms of Buddhism, 
and now Buddhist schools in every direction and an improving 
priesthood testify to the value of the work done. I can bear personal 
testimony to the vigour of Buddhism, watered by Theosophy, in 
Ceylon. So should Theosophy result in every land, in a greater 
depth and intensity in the religious life of the people, no matter 
what the religion may be. Let there be a religion, and Theosophy 
can take it, purify it, exalt it, energize it; and we, whose mission it 
is to work for spirituality everywhere, should learn to speak to each 
- nation in the religious “tongue in which” each “was born.” For we 
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do not want to convert any man from his religion, but to make his 
religion a living spiritual strength to him instead of a dead form. 


* 
* * 
Music ExTRAORDINARY. 


The Westminster Gazette reports the appearance of a mystical 
musician, or musical mystic, who seems to be a singularly gifted 
person. He sings, composes, and plays without having had any 


musical training, or being able to read music. ‘The Gaze¢te reports 


>) 
a conversation: 


” 


What is the exact meaning of the term ‘mystical musician,’ which people 
apply to you, Mr. Shepard? Do you sit down and wait, as does the medium at a 
spiritualist’s séance, till you are moved to play or sing? : 

No; it does not mean that. It simply means that, without having ever in my 
life been taught a note of music, without being able to read or write music to this 
day, I can sit down at the organ or the piano and play and sing like any concert 
singer who has had the highest training. 

Play and sing what? Compositions by great masters ? 

Oh, no. Original compositions. They come to me when I sit down at the 
instrument; they are never the same, nor could they be, for it is not my brain which 
produces them, else I might write my compositions down as other composers do. 
I play and sing solely by inspiration, or whatever else you may call the mystic 
power which suddenly not only flashes a theme into my mind, but gives me also a 
voice which can fill a whole cathedral, and puts into my fingers the power of exe- 
cuting grand and difficult compositions. 

But if your performances depend on inspiration only, how is it possible that 
you can arrange to give concerts at certain stated times, seeing that inspiration is a 
thing which cannot be had at any fixed moment, but which, like the wind, comes 
when and where it listeth? 

That is a question which is as puzzling to myself as itis to you. It depends on 
the audience whether I rise to the highest pitch of my powers. If the conditions 
are harmonious, that is to say, if my audience is sympathetic, I do best. But even 
if this is not altogether the case, I can always play and sing, though, in the latter 
case, the effort is greater. 


Mr. Shepard improvises words as well as music when he sings, 
and he says he does not play by any exertion of the brain. 
The flash comes, and the music and song with it. I never practise; I never do 
anything to improve my voice. 
Here is another psychical conundrum for the scientists to solve. 


They are accumulating in the end of the century. 


* 
* * 


Subscribers for Zhe Secret Doctrine who live outside the limits 
of Great Britain and Ireland must send postage with their subscrip- 
tion of 35s. The postage to South Africa, for instance, of the three 
volumes (the Index being a separate volume) will be from 12s. to 
14s.; to Australia about 11s. It is, therefore, quite impossible to 
forward the volumes free by post, except within Great Britain and 
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Ireland. Americans should order from Zhe Path Office, and not 


from Duke Street, London. 
* 
* * 


Dr. Hartmann sends me the following, for which I gladly make 
room: 


It is a fact universally recognized by the medical profession, that in all cases 
where no vital organ is destroyed, there is no certain sign that a person is dead, 
except the beginning of an advanced state of putrefaction, and that whenever this 
does not take place even the best physician, coroner, juryman, or undertaker can 
truthfully only say that a person appears to be dead; but not that he is actually 
dead. We all know, however, that in thousands of instances it is not found to be 
convenient to wait for the appearance of these signs of putrefaction before a such 
apparently dead body is hurried into the grave, especially in countries where no 
public ‘“‘chambers for the dead” exist. For this reason cases of premature burial 
and a return to consciousness in the coffin are of far more frequent occurrence than 
is usually supposed or than the majority of people are willing to admit. Thus in 
Austria only a few months ago, a young woman having been buried, and owing to 
some gossip arising exhumed a few days afterwards, was found to have awakened 
in the coffin, given birth to a child and died a second time. At Salzburg, in this 
vicinity, not very long ago, the wife of a prominent merchant was buried with her 
jewellery. The following night the undertaker’s servant opened the grave secretly 
for the purpose of robbing the body, and as he unscrewed the coffin lid the woman 
sat up; he ran away, and the lady crawling out of the grave walked back in the 
midst of the night to her residence, where she rang the bell and returned to her 
family in her shroud and wreaths, causing no little consternation. Of course such 
instances of burying alive are seldom discovered, owing to the nature of the case; 
but carefully made researches give the number of people buried alive as being two 
per cent of all burials, while some authorities estimate the number much higher. 

Owing to these considerations steps have been taken by one of the foremost 
medical authorities of the United States, Col. EK. P. Vollum, Med. Dept. U.S. 
Army, ret., well known for having introduced many reforms on medical, hygienic 
and sanitary lines in America, for the purpose of introducing certain legal enact- 
ments in the United States regarding the disposal of the (apparently) dead, and he 
is collecting the respective legal enactments existing in the various European 
countries. 

Now, my codperation has been asked for the purpose of writing a book on this 
subject, a task which I have nearly finished, giving therein also the occult views 
of the nature of life and death; but I am desirous of quoting therein well authen- 
ticated instances of cases of premature burial and vivisection, such as have 
occurred in modern times, there being abundant material of that kind which has 
already been published. I frequently meet with people who know of such cases, 
which goes to show that they are not of rare occurrence, and I would therefore ask 
those of your readers, to whom such cases are known, to inform me of them. 

Friendly papers are asked to aid in this movement. 

FRANZ HARTMANN, M.D. 

Address: Hallein (Austria). 

Dr. Hartmann’s book—which is to be entitled, Burzed A live— 
ought to be one of great interest, and I ask the readers of LUCIFER 


to give him, as far as they can, the assistance he asks for. 


* 
* * 
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Another book of the doctor’s, his well-known and admirable 
work, Magic, White and Black, has just been translated into Spanish 
and is to be published in Mexico. ‘The translator has accomplished 
the task as a labour of love, and writes most enthusiastically of the 
“volume that has done so much for us in the way of encouragement 
and stimulation. . . . Of all books that ever I read, Magic, 
White and Black is the one that for me stands alone in far advance 
of all the rest. Well-named it is—for it has the magical power of 
revivifying the spirit that has lain dormant for years under the pres- 
sure of misunderstood material means and ends.” While speaking 
_of Dr. Hartmann, I may mention that I saw in Stockholm, for the 
first time, his translation into German of the Bhagavad Gita. ‘That is 
indeed a boon to the seekers after light. I had only time to glance 
hastily at it, but I read the translation of Arjuna’s sublime hymn in 
chap. xi, a most noble and dignified rendering of that grand song 
of praise. German seems to lend itself to translation from the 
Sanskrit, and there is something of the grandeur of the original in 
this translation. 

* " * 

My Swedish visit, though brief, was I hope useful to the cause 
of Theosophy in Scandinavia. I was fortunate enough to have as 
travelling companion the General Secretary of the Indian Section, 
Bertram Keightley, who devoted himself during our stay to the 
helping and enlightenment of the enquirers who thronged around 
us. Noting his patience, his gentleness, his ready insight into the 
often inarticulate difficulties of the questioners, and his lucidity of 
explanation, I realized why our revered H. P. B. so deeply loved 
and valued him as pupil and friend. ‘The Theosophical Society 
has few more useful servants, and none who is more devoted. 

* 4 * 

The scene on the platform at Stockholm at our departure 
reminded me a little of the loving warmth of my dear Indian 
brothers, for a crowd of kind faces gathered round the carriage, and 
flowers in fragrant profusion made sweet all the air. But the best 
side of the Swedish visit was the result produced through the mighty 
influence of Those Who ever send spiritual strength through any 
channel that is open, and one gratefully watched Their working in 
the help and light which reached many a longing soul. ‘To see the 
same Power working in every land is to vividly realize the funda- 
mental unity of Humanity and the identity of spiritual cravings 
under all varieties of nationality and custom. 
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Che Religious Spstems of Endia. 


[A paper read at the Blavatsky Lodge.?] 


HE earliest record we have of any religious thought in India is in 

the Veda; from the Veda spring all the different systems which 

have survived. Others seem to have arisen at different times, if we 

may judge by the refutations directed against them by Shankara and 

others, but none of them, not even the philosophy of Kapila, seems 

to have been able to hold its own against the authority of the Veda. 

There is one great exception, of which we will treat later; it is of 
course Buddhism. 

As to the origin of the Veda, and the date of its appearance, the 
vaguest theories and the wildest guesses have been made. The date is 
computed at anything between 1,000 and 2,000 B.c., but the evidences 
which the various oriental scholars bring, in support of their different 
Opinions, are extremely slender. Again, the theory that the Vedic 
hymns were produced by a people little better than savages, a collec- 
tion of tribes of wild herdsmen, wandering nomads, is unthinkable; 
for their internal evidence would seem to place them far beyond the 
conceptions of people living in that state, of whose systems of native 
thought we have any record. 

In the Veda lie coiled up, as it were in embryo, all the religious 
thoughts and potentialities that India has known up to the present 
day. There would seem to be still in reserve in it, waiting for their 
time of exposition, ideas and teachings for which man has not yet 
become ripe. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that all the poten- 
tiality of the religious life of India in the past, lay coiled up in the 
Veda. To attribute all this hidden capacity to guide the enquiring 
mind of man to primitive tribes of pastoral people, seems to be to miss 
the importance and value of the Veda altogether. The Hindti state- 
ments as to the origin of the Veda vary considerably; they all, how- 
ever, attribute to them a divine origin, one explanation being that they 
emanated like breath from Brahma. All accounts agree in this, that 
the Vedic Hymns were revealed orally to the Rishis of old, who 
recorded them and commented upon them. It is upon this declaration 
that all the sacred literature of India is named Sfvwéz, literally mean- 
ing ‘that which is heard,” in contradistinction to the traditional 


1 This paper is intended as a popular sketch of the Indian religious systems, so that a person 
who knows nothing about them may gain a general idea of them, previous to commencing study. 
2 
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teaching, which is known as Smviti, or “that which is remembered.” 
To Theosophists, another explanation will appeal with some force. It 
is this: that there has always existed in the world a body of divine 
wisdom, which is reclothed by its custodians time after time, as the 
world progresses, in garbs to suit those peoples for whose use it is 
intended. From this aspect it may quite logically follow that the 
people, to whom the doctrine conveyed in the Veda was handed, were 
primitive, even shepherds and herdsmen; not so, however, the divine 
Instructors who brought that teaching amongst them; these, according 
to this same explanation, would be Initiates of that School of exalted 
beings which guides humanity from the beginning to the end of a 
Manvantara, or period of manifestation of the universe. From this 
view of things we can understand how, as the genius of the Hindti 
people developed, it penetrated one veil after another that preserved 
the Vedic teachings, until we have that beautiful system, the Vedanta, 
fully set forth. It would seem as if that were the flowering of the 
Veda, in the hands of the people to whom it was entrusted, and it is 
possible that no further disclosure of the esoteric wisdom of the Veda 
will ever be made through their hands, or even that no further unfold- 
ing of it was calculated upon through them. 

The Rigveda is thought to be the original Veda, from which the 
other three are offshoots, or the same doctrines amplified with emphasis 
put upon special points. Each Veda is divided into three parts—the 
Mantras, Brahmanas, and Upanishads. ‘The first of these, the Mantras, 
consist of metrical verses; they were a kind of mnemonics, and also, 
through the various ways in which they might be chanted, were said to 
have a magical significance; to learn the proper chanting of the Man- 
tras was a very arduous undertaking and the work of years. The 
Brahmanas are directions for the proper performance of the ritual of 
the Mantras, and the sacrifices connected with them. Lastly come the 
Upanishads, those gems of the sacred text, as far as we are concerned, 
in which the mystical teaching of the Veda, its purely metaphysical 
aspect, apart from Mantra and Braéhmana, is set forth. The Veda is 
looked upon in two aspects: the Mantra and Brahmana compose that 
part relating to works, sacrifices and so forth; the Upanishads are 
looked upon as relating solely to knowledge. The former is known in 
Sanskrit as Karma-K4nda; the latter as Gnyana-Kanda. 

European commentators have been much puzzled to define in what 
the worship of the Veda really consists. They have at length formu- 
lated a definition of it for themselves, and seem to rest satisfied in it. 
They say that it is a system of worshipping and making sacrifices to 
the personified powers of nature; that each of these personified powers, 
Devas, or Gods, at times rises to the dignity of a supreme God, a ruler 
of the universe and its originator, sinking again into insignificance 
and giving place to some other deity who arises for the time being in 
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his place, only to give way in turn to some other God. Now this is 
not the explanation given by the Vedantin Brahmans, whom we may, I 
think with justice, look upon as being upon the direct line of the ex- 
pansion or unfolding of the Vedic texts. The European commentators 
make the various Devas and Gods appear as if external to man’s con- 
sciousness, and consequently, when one of these is elevated to the 
supreme rule, he is an extra-mundane creator, or, at any rate, a God 
external to the worshipper. This conception arises, no doubt, from the 
monotheistic training which the very great majority of Europeans have 
received, but the Veda is not monotheistic even when it speaks of one 
Supreme Deity; neither can it with any accuracy be called polytheistic. 
Now the Vedic conception of the Supreme Deity—by whatever name 
it may be called, whether as Agni, Indra, Varuna, Sfirya, Aditi, Yama, 
Rudra, Vishnu, Prajapati—has only been formulated in the West by an 
occasional German philosopher, and it has never been taken as a reli- 
gious conception of deity. This conception is that of non-duality; 
the universe and its origin are inseparable, yet not one. It neither 
consists of one thing, being thus a unit, nor can it be called a dual 
thing; both spirit and matter, subject and object, are dependent upon 
each other and cannot be conceived of apart. Now nearly all the 
deities previously mentioned rise at times in the Veda to the supreme 
position, a position in which they are defined as “that for which the 
whole universe exists,” and as being both its instrumental and efficient 
cause. In one Vedic verse, Varuna is addressed as ‘‘the great one who 
rules over these worlds, and beholds all as if he were close by; who 
sees all that is within and beyond heaven and earth.” There is the 
greatest difficulty in giving to any Vedic deity a definite group of attri- 
butes and holding to these, for you will immediately find some other 
deity overlapping these and appropriating them; directly you think 
you have found an attribute belonging, say to Vishnu, vou find it also 
claimed by Rudra, or Varuna, or Indra, or some other deity. Either a 
prodigious length of time must have elapsed, in which these deities 
arose one after the other, and superseded each other, or, they were the 
deities of various tribes, which were at length all amassed together, 
when these tribes united to form a nation; or, what is equally possible, 
the worshippers had special knowledge, and definite motives, in singling 
out various deities, taking them for the time being as supreme and 
overpowering, in order to formulate in their minds distinctly definite 
ideas and aspirations, which they desired to emphasize. The names of 
all Gods and Devas are in reality mnemonic; what else can be the 
name of any defined power, or group of powers, which we place together 
under one heading? The Veda teems with magic rites and ceremonies ; 
mnemonics are greatly used in Occultism, and even to-day in India, it 
would take a courageous Indian indeed to utter the names of certain 
deities, in certain places, or even to draw the geometrical, or other 
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signs, by which they are symbolized. This, no doubt, has become a 
superstition, yet time was, when to arouse in the mind certain trains of 
ideas at definite times or places, was to court disaster. Most of you, if 
you will analyze your own minds, will find, that even without any 
occult training this state of things to some degree obtains—that 
certain places and suggestions set going in the mind reveries and 
longings, vain or noble as the case may be, which but for these things 
had not arisen at all. We find this addressing special powers for 
special purposes to a lesser degree in the Roman Catholic Church, 
where the saints have definite characteristics, and it is through some 
special one of these sanctified men that the votary seeks mediation in 
some definite direction. One may be emphasized for his charity, 
another for his benevolence, another for gentleness, sympathy, and so 
on and so forth; yet each saint is reckoned to have all these and many 
more noble attributes, but each.one of them has his especial power. 

There never seems to have been a period when the innumerable 
aspects of Hindtfiism for a moment remained stationary; Gods have 
risen and fallen; sects, taking special attributes as the all in all of 
attainment, have developed some one God to the supreme position ; 
yet the underlying idea seems always the same, and distinctly cuts off 
the Aryan religions from the Semitic idea of an extra-cosmic personal 
God. This latter idea has never flourished in India, and probably 
never will; hence Christianity, as at present taught in the West, has 
the poorest of possible chances, except, may be, among the outcast 
hill tribes, the coolies and so forth. 

It is necessary here to take notice of the Upanishads; they form 
perhaps for us the most important part of the Veda. They have for 
their subjects of enquiry ontology and metaphysics; they came later 
than the Mantras and Brahmanas, and are intended to make clear the 
mystical meaning of these; in doing so, they go into the most abstruse 
problems which it is possible for the mind of man to grasp. There is 
very little doubt also that the Brahmans, when India was continually 
being invaded by northern barbarians, Bactrians, Scythians, Mongols, 
Greeks, Persians, and so forth, took the precaution to cut out from the 
Upanishads some of the most mystical passages. These have never 
been replaced, and although the complete texts may still exist, hidden 
away in the vast temples of India, together with other valuable works 
and commentaries, these have not become available, so far, for 
Europeans. 

There are about one hundred and fifty Upanishads known to exist, 
and of these but a comparatively small number have as yet been trans- 
lated into European languages. 

One of the most useful and far-reaching works our Indian brethren 
could undertake, would be to organize consecutive translations of these 
invaluable works, year by year; one Upanishad a year would give the 
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generation which will succeed us a body of literature which we, in the 
present generation, have to do entirely without. To Theosophists, the 
works of a man like Professor Dvivedi suggest all kinds of most im- 
portant and interesting points, which are entirely missed in the works 
of our Western translators, who have not the subtle metaphysical capa- 
city, nor yet the mystical training which are necessary to competently 
take in hand the translation of mystical works. Therefore, great as is 
the work which our Western translators have done, and grateful as we 
must feel for what they have given us, we must always recognize that 
they have brought us, as it were, a lotus bloom which they have carried 
in their hot hands until its aroma has quite disappeared. A mere philo- 
logist cannot efficiently translate mystical works, unless he is also a 
mystic. Our Orientalists are not mystics, not Occultists; they are either 
orthodox Christians, or Agnostics. It is to be hoped that within the 
Theosophical Society will arise young students who will in good time 
take up the study of Sanskrit and Pali, so that having arrived at maturity 
they may give to their generation some translations of the Veda in the 
true spirit in which it was written. 

We must now pass from the Veda, which, as already explained, 
consists of the Mantras, or, as our Orientalists call them, hymns; the 
Brahmanas, a kind of commentary upon the hymns, from the stand- 
point of action, with directions for sacrifices and ceremonial perform- 
ances; and the Upanishads, or mystical treatises and speculations upon 
the true hidden spirit of the original Mantras—we must pass from 
these Shruti, or revealed books, to the Smriti or traditional works. 

I do not propose to make further reference to the Vedangas, or six 
subjects necessary as preliminaries to the study of the Veda, than just 
to mention them; they are Phonetics, a very important science in the 
chanting or uttering of the Mantras; Metre, also equally important; 
Grammar, Etymology, Astronomy, and Ceremonial Rule. 

Next in Smriti literature comes the Mahabhfrata, the greatest epic 
poem in the world; it contains 220,000 lines. It has for its (apparent) 
main motive a detailed description of the great war between the 
Kauravas and Pandavas. No doubt some of the facts are historically 
correct, but its greater work is in the teaching it has handed down in 
such interludes, for instance, as the Bhagavad Gitd, one of the brightest 
gems of the Eastern World, and the Entry into Svarga. A great many 
of the heroes perform operations which are magical; the proper names 
also, when translated, are often most suggestive both as regards the 
actors and the places; and it is quite possible that the whole work was 
at one time a wonderful allegory describing the conflict between the 
noble and base in each individal man. The text has, however, been 
constantly tampered with, age after age, and unless we could obtain 
the original intact, which may or may not exist, we shall never be able 
to see more than a very disjointed teaching in the work as it now 
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stands. As an epic, asa mere relation of marvellous feats and adven- 
tures, it of course still remains a continuous narrative, for the repeated 
and copious interpolations have not broken the thread of the story. 

The Réamfayana—the adventures of Rama—is another epic Sans- 
krit poem; it is supposed to be rather older than the Mahabharata, is not 
so large, but more compact; it contains 50,000 lines. Perhaps one of the 
most interesting things in it is the help which Rama received from his 
ally Hanum4n, the Monkey-King, who was son of Pavana—the wind— 

-by a monkey mother; he is described as of divine origin, and has 
many marvellous powers: he is sometimes known as Yoga-chara from 
his knowledge of magic, of healing, and so forth—no ordinary monkey 
conception this. This epic is perhaps easier to trace as an allegory 
than the Mahabhfrata, and there are some suggestions to be found in 
The Secret Doctrine which would aid in this investigation. 

The next Smriti works are the Puranas; the word Purana means 
“old.” <A full Purana is supposed to contain (1st) the description of 
the evolution of the universe, (2nd) its destruction and renovation, 
(3rd) the genealogy of Gods and heroes, (4th) the reigns of the Manus, 
in other words, Manvantaras, (5th) the history of the Solar and 
Lunar races of kings. As a matter of fact, there is no single Purana 
which is perfect, 7.e., which contains these five headings. The Vishnu 
Purana is said to be the most complete. A distinguishing feature of the 
Puranas is their teaching of faith and grace, in contradistinction to 
the claim which the Vedantins make for the Veda of knowledge and 
Karma. Hence arose the idea of devotion to and faith in an external 
deity, and consequent salvation by grace; it is on this account that 
the Pauradnic teaching is only partially accepted by the Vedantin 
Advaitis. They confine themselves to the acceptance of some of its 
ontology. 

We have next to notice the Dharma-shastra, or Law-books of 
Manu, making perhaps one of the most important factors in the Smriti 
collection. This code lays down directions for the Brahman from the 
moment of his coming into existence until he leaves it. The divisions 
of life are childhood, student-days, householding or married life, retire- 
ment from the world and the studying of the Veda, to which the whole 
experiences of life now act as commentary. There are other Law-books 
besides those of Manu, but this latter is by far the most important, and 
is universally accepted. It is the foundation upon which all Hindt 
law is built. Its authorship is ascribed to Manu Svayam-bhuva, who 
is said to have existed thirty million years ago. We may look upon 
this as signifying that at the commencement of a Manu-antara or Man- 
vantara, a definite body of law came also into recognition as a guiding 
line for humanity for as long as that Manvantara should continue. 
However much modified this body of law might become as the Man- 
vantara proceeded, the sacred character of its origin would still remain, 
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and this attribute would be the last to leave it, if ever the law fell into 
abeyance. 

In conclusion, as to the meaning of Shruti and Smriti, the words 
are sometimes accepted in a more limited sense than they have been 
used herein; the former then, means the Divine law as revealed in the 
Veda, and the latter, the human code for the guidance of the individual 
and society as expressed in Manu. 

We must now proceed to examine the Shad-darshanas or six 
schools of Hindi thought. They seem to have affected each other so 
much, to have overlapped, or grown out of each other so much, that 
the division into schools, though probably necessary to give an outline 
of Hindt thought as a whole, may easily be carried too far and become 
an arbitrary classification beyond the facts. 

The claim is made for all six systems that they are based upon 
Shruti and Smriti. So strong does the influence of the Veda always 
appear to have been, that not until Buddha’s time does there seem to 
have been any chance for a philosophical doctrine, which was not based 
upon the Veda and the Law-book of Manu, to gain any hearing. 

Professor Dvivedi thinks it very difficult to attempt to allot the 
schools to six periods of time in which they flourished one after the 
other; and his opinion is that they may all have been in existence 
at one and the same time, one of them now and then being probably 
emphasized a little more than another, as the public opinion of the 
time waved backward and forward. This seems a reasonable opinion, 
for if we look at our own time, or at any other time of which we have 
an accurate historical account, we shall find that there were many ¢ypes 
of opinion existing alongside each other. In every age it seems natural 
to suppose that there should exist minds which were analytical and 
logical, or materialistic, or impressed by ritualistic practices and actions, 
or metaphysical and idealistic, and it is very probable, even at the 
present time, if we could take a résumé of the six Hindi systems of 
thought and place them before an average collection of our own Euro- 
pean peoples, that we should get some adherents to each separate doc- 
trine as being that, not which they absolutely embraced as it stood, but 
as that one which had most attraction for them. 

To start then with that system which is generally placed first in 
order—the Nydya, founded by Gotama; he must not, however, for a 
moment be confounded with Gautama Buddha, or Gotama Siddartha 
Buddha, as the name is variously spelt. Gotama probably lived long 
before the coming of Buddha. 

Nyaya signifies the proper method of arriving at a conclusion by 
analysis. It may be said here that this system would probably have 
great interest for the legal members of our community. It is looked 
upon as the exoteric exposifion or commentary of the Veda, places the 
five senses in a prominent position and encourages inductive reasoning, 
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treating the world more expressly as a fact external and apart from 
consciousness, than do the other systems. Gotama commences thus— 
as in fact in one way or another all philosophies worthy of the name 
do—‘‘As Eternal Bliss in the form of complete and ultimate cessation 
of pain is possible only after a knowledge of the 77th,” and so forth. 
He then goes on to set forth sixteen categories, or objects and rules of 
enquiry; with these I will not trouble you, as they are rather matter 
for critical study by logicians, than for a paper like this. The Nydya 
school accepted and recognized Ishvara or a Supreme Creator, and also 
the Veda as being the inspired book. 

The second school is that of Kanada, who was a contemporary 
probably of Gotama. He supplemented and modified ,the Nydya 
philosophy. His school is known as the Vaisheshika, a word which 
signifies that he observed the specific and generic qualities of objects. 
Hence Kanada is probably the first scientific man of whom we have 
any record, that is to say, a scientific man in our Western sense of the 
term. He classified and arranged objects under heads, classes, species, 
etc. For instance he began by recognizing that all objects must be 
placed under the major heading of Szwzédstance, but he recognized also 
that substance, or matter, could never be known in itself, but only 
through its qualities. His next two headings then after substance were 
Guna (properties) and Karma (action). After these there come four 
other headings, making seven in all, and the classification of the Nyaya 
is brought under these seven. There are nine substances or forms of 
substance, and of course a large number of subdivisions, which we 
must pass over. Jiva, the human Monad, passes through an almost 
infinite series of births, until by devotion to the Supreme Ishvara final 
release is obtained. The Veda is acknowledged, and the power of 
inductive and deductive reasoning in the Vaisheshika system are said 
to be unsurpassed by anything that has appeared since. 

Kapila, the originator of the SAnkhya philosophy, which takes its 
place as the third in our list, took all that had preceded in the schools 
of Nydya and Vaisheshika as building material to which he added 
some of his own, but some of which he also discarded. Looking back 
now it seems easy to perceive, that, following enquiry in the spirit of 
the two former schools, the Sankhya system would be likely to follow; 
putting aside, as much as it could, if not altogether, the authority of 
the Veda, and relying entirely upon the external powers and senses to 
interpret the universe. 

The Sankhya starts by reducing the former Prakritis to one uni- 
form dead matter, with three inherent properties—passivity, activity (or 
restlessness), and inertness (or grossness). Since dead matter cannot 
produce life, and the Sankhya denied any Universal Soul, it hypothe- 
cated a number of Purushas or separate souls; these cannot create, 
Prakriti cannot move. The one is illustrated as being blind, the other 
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lame, and they both work together for the benefit of the lame (Purusha). 
The Purusha, being bound in Prakriti, considers himself happy or 
unhappy by turns, but having attained to the Sattvaguna (or quality of 
passivity in Nature)—which when intellectually considered becomes 
brightness or purified intelligence—having arrived at this through 
Karma (the outcome of the Rajas and Tamas qualities, z.e., the qualities 
of action, passion, etc., and dulness or stupidity), Prakriti, as a whole, 
ceases any longer to affect the Purusha, and there comes about an 
eternal separation. All action is of Prakriti, for Purusha never acts. 
Purusha is eternal and unchanging. Everything evolves from Miila- 
prakriti, or primordial chaos. The Sankhya philosophy gives a list of 
twenty-three elements so evolved. If I gave these they could not be 
remembered without being studied, so I will omit them; they are the 
physical divisions of Milaprakriti, which all the later systems of 
Hindt thought have accepted with little modification; so, to any one 
who desires to follow this study up, I recommend the examination of 
them ; the best exposition probably is in the Sankhya Kérika of Ish- 
vara Krishna, translated by Davies. The system of Kapila appears an 
atheistical one, yet it is a question whether originally it was so. It 
never existed as a philosophy which was adhered to and followed; it 
does not appear to have satisfied, although a great deal in it was useful 
and correct; it was as if some one should have described a watch and 
said nothing of the maker, but that it was the nature of brass and 
silver to become watches. Still, in the idea of Purusha and Prakriti, 
we can dimly perceive the conception of subject and object, which is 
brought out so clearly afterwards in the Advaita philosophy. Ina 
very limited sense, too, we have the idea of the Satchidanandam Brah- 
man of the Vedantin, but there are a great many differences if they are 
carefully compared. In the Vedanta, for instance, Brahman alone zs; 
in the Sankhya the Purushas are many. As much as possible was put 
on the shoulders of matter; there is only room left for Purusha as a 
deceived spectator, so to say, yet all the activity of Prakriti is for the 
Purusha. 

The rebound from this materialistic reasoning inevitably followed 
in the system of Patanjali, z.¢., in the Yoga system. He took the 
mechanical and physical explanation of Kapila and reinstated the 
ishvara, or Supreme Lord. Purusha left alone would remain eternally 
bound in matter, but through the guidance and grace of Ishvara, who 
is self-existent, self-manifest, eternal, release may be attained from 
matter, and union with Ishvara accomplished. Yoga signifies union; 
when the mind has entirely suppressed all attractions to matter, and 
has become centred upon the Supreme, then eternal peace and bliss 
are obtained. 

The Yoga philosophy is a severely practical one; its knowledge of 
laws governing the human mind and the human organism is very great, 
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and far surpasses what is known both of physiology and psychology 
in the West. A great many misconceptions have grown up, and a great 
many wrong uses have been made of the information given in the Yoga 
Sitras. The forcible suppression of breath, and the maintaining of 
the body immobile in definite extraordinary postures for long times 
together, without the corresponding training of the mind, and the 
knowledge of the reasons for so doing, have worked inexpressible woe 
to many a well-meaning aspirant, who, through his own deserts, no 
doubt, had no Guru to direct him, and so started on this perilous path 
of psycho-physical development by himself. Weakening of the valves 
of the heart, rupture of the lungs, loss of mental capacity, perhaps 
insanity, are among the evils to which this amateur Yoga inevitably 
leads if persevered in. If there are any here who are experimenting 
upon what they think they know, after reading the Yoga Siitras of 
Patanjali and other works, if they still continue after what has been 
stated in this hall from time to time—well, the results will be their own 
Karma, not that of H. P. B. or prominent members of the T. S., who 
have always raised a warning voice against this species of sacrilege, 
Z.e., trying to do mechanically through matter what must only be 
attempted through the highest attributes of the mind. Hatha Yoga, or 
the system of Patanjali, under the full light of Raja, or mental Yoga, 
may become a useful ally by which the Higher Mind may subdue the 
Lower Mind and body; but even then special technical knowledge and 
guidance are absolutely necessary. 

To the Yoga school, then, belongs the credit of having stemmed 
the stream of materialistic thought, which until then seemed to be 
gradually leading India away from the Vedic teaching, and redirecting 
it to its true development. This true line of development of Vedic 
thought we find in the Vedanta school. Vedanta signifies the end of 
the Veda. It is divided into the fifth and sixth schools, or Darshanas. 
The fifth is the Purva-Mimansa, which means Preliminary Enquiry, 
the sixth is the Uttara-Mimansa, or Final Enquiry. 

The Purva-Mimansa is the work]of Jaimani. It devotes itself 
entirely to an examination of the Veda, to the carrying out of its in- 
junctions; and its chief value lies in this, that it laid the foundations 
for the Uttara-Mim4nsa, or, as we more generally term it, the Advaita 
philosophy. 

The Advaita philosophy comes last and draws from all the other 
systems; it is the most universal system in the world, apart perhaps 
from Buddhism, with which it has a great deal in common. Whilst 
taking the Upanishads as its guide, it also draws from all five of the 
other Darshanas, and does not ignore even the, to Hindtiism, heresies 
of Buddha, and Jina. The compilation, or arranging of the Vedanta 
Stitras, is ascribed to Vyasa. Nowthe word Vydsa means “‘an arranger,” 
but we also find that the Siitras are ascribed to Badarayana, so probably 
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both statements may be correct. The Stitras consist of very short 
verses or aphorisms, and some considerable time after their extraction 
from the Veda, Shankaracharya, the great expounder, arose and threw 
floods of light upon them, so that he seems almost to stand in a more 
prominent place than the original compiler. 

The Vedantin philosophy being the direct line of descent of the 
unfolding and expounding of the Veda, it follows from that it is 
founded strictly on the Veda, unlike the systems of Kanada and Kapila. 
It takes without stint from these where they do not contradict the 
Veda. Without question the heresy (so to say) of Buddhism did the 
Hindt peoples a vast deal of good, and it is believed that the Vedanta 
Stitras, or rather the powerful expositions of them by Shankara, came 
into existence as a counterfoil to Buddhism. Of course all this is more 
or less theoretical, for Indian history is very hazy, but that Buddhism 
had the most stimulating effect upon Brahmanism, besides itself forming 
an inexpressible boon to those outside the Brahman caste, cannot be 
denied. 

The metaphysic of the Vedantin is the most subtle in the world, 
and I do not dare to try and give more than the crudest outline of such 
a systenl. 

It starts from the conception of the all-sufficing Brahman who is 
the efficient and material cause of the universe, but Brahman is not a 
unity, neither is it a duality; in the language of the Ved4antin it is 
Advaita, z.e., non-dual but inseparable; in English we may define it as 
the inseparable non-dual Brahman. 

The one eternal cognizer of the universe is Brahman; in all things 
that exist the cognition is always for that cognizer, eternal, motionless, 
unaffected, which can be perceived, but behind which there is no going 
to say what itis. In Brahman is included the cognizer, the cognition, 
and that which is cognized. Subject and object, two things necessary 
to each other, but not forming one thing, hence inseparable, non-dual. 
The cause also and the effect. 

Now this conception opens out the widest field of subtle meta- 
physical thought that ever man trod. According to the Advaiti the 
effect is never separable from the cause, it is merely a manifestation, a 
state of the cause; but the reverse is not the case—the cause is not 
wrapped in, or limited by, the effect. Upon the maintenance of this 
statement is founded the conception of the universe standing to Brah- 
man as effect to cause. Brahman is both its material and efficient 
cause, yet is neither limited by nor concerned with it. 

That by which matter seems to exist, ag apart from Brahman, and 
by which originates all sense of separateness of ourselves as indivi- 
duals, is Maya and Avidya—illusion and ignorance. What we con- 
ceive of things is zadmariépa, name and form, and these are always 
changing for us. Matter we can never know; it is an ever-changing 
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mirage, presenting to us an infinite number of names and forms. So 
long as we believe these things permanent, follow them, are attracted 
by them, so long are we led on by a long string of deceptions and false 
promises. It is by the mind alone that man is bound; knowledge 
comes to his assistance, and by this the mirage is overcome by him, 
Maya only exists for his ignorance, and little by little as knowledge 
dawns for him he recognizes himself as the maker of all illusions, and 
that through his own mind alone he can overcome them. The ultimate 
perception is the identity of the knower in himself with the knower in 
all other creatures, the identity through expanded knowledge of himself 
with the universe. 

Attention must be drawn to the prominence given to knowledge; 
it is through right perception that man rises; only through knowledge 
is there salvation. It must not be thought by this that there is no: 
room left for faith and works—faith and works are founded, or should 
be, entirely upon knowledge. 

When this complete discrimination arises within a man, then he 
recognizes himself as the Satchidanandam; as Thought, Being, and 
Bliss united in one. hought and Being are inseparable, and he has 
become all Thought and all Being; Bliss is the necessity of himself 
being all things, as misery is the necessity of the sense of separateness 
and limitation. 

Of course the doctrines of Karma and Reincarnation stand forth 
prominently in the Advaita philosophy. Karma is divided into three 
kinds; I will omit the Sanskrit names. They are that which is in 
store, not yet come to fruition; that which is being experienced in any 
one incarnation; that which is being formed in this incarnation and 
will be added on to the first, which has not at death borne fruit, and 
will be experienced in future incarnations. It is possible for a Yogi by 
complete abstention from identification of himself with the fruits of 
his acts, by the recognition of Brahman alone being All, and in All, to 
cease to make any fresh Karma, and consequently he will not be born 
again, but he must wear out the Karma of the present existence. The 
Karma which had not become ripe will not necessitate his reincarnation, 
for he has attained to all knowledge and cut off its souree—Maya. 

The whole universe then, for the Advaiti, consists of five things— 
Sate Gordes Ananda, Néma and Rtipa. Satchidananda, or thought, 
being, and happiness make up the eternal changeless principle, and 
Nama (name) and Rtpa (form) the ever-changing evanescent aspect 
which the incognizable has for us. It is the veil of Maya, which in 
some form or under some name may be said to delude the very 
highest conscious being in the universe, until that moment when sub-. 
ject and object, cognizer and cognized, become merged in one. What. 
that state is when the object is identified with the subject, in the words. 
of the Upanishad, ‘‘caznot be said,” and is only to be expressed by ‘‘no,. 
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no,” 2.¢, negatively. In other words, we might express through all 
eternity what it is z0/, but never once what it zs. It is entirely beyond 
human cognition. The ethics of the Advaiti are as profound as his 
metaphysics, they will be touched upon in our general view of Indian 
thought. 

We must return to the last system which it is proposed to examine; 
not at all that it is the latest in development, for the Advaita was 
probably that, although as explained earlier it is probable that all the 
systems existed for some men at a very early date, as they are almost 
necessary systems of thought to suit the various minds which may be 
manifesting on earth at any one time. 

There seems little doubt that at the time that Buddhism arose 
Brahmanism was becoming strangled entirely in ritual, ceremonial 
sacrifices, and vain metaphysical discussions, so that men’s lives were 
becoming lost in endless bye-paths, quite away from the spirit of the 
Veda. Thoroughly tired then of vain metaphysical quibblings, wearied 
of the endless ceremonial which entered into every act of daily life, 
there were doubtless, at the time of Buddha, a very large number of 
people who were asking: “‘What is the essence of things? What is 
the simple law of life? Give us something in a few words, a clear rule 
of life from a general standpoint.” ‘This Buddha gave. The marvel- 
lous genius of Buddhism is its simplicity. Its essentials might all be 
put upon about half a sheet of paper; and to Eastern peoples, who were 
already fully acquainted with the ideas of Reincarnation and Karma, 
the few words in which the four noble truths are couched solved the 
whole problem. You probably all know them, yet I may as well repeat 
them here, to make the subject complete. They are: 

(1) The fact of misery and sorrow; (2) The cause of these; (3) 
‘Their cessation; (4) The way. 

The way is divided into the Noble Eightfold Path. This consists 
of Right Doctrine, Right Purpose, Right Discourse, Right Behaviour, 
Right Purity, Right Thought, Right Loneliness, Right Rapture. 
Buddhism, as known exoterically, has no God, although Gods are 
occasionally referred to; it has no metaphysics either, in the sense 
that Brahmanism has. It takes life simply as it finds it, and with- 
out making any enquiry as to the past starts with the first of the 
four truths—sorrow: it declares the whole world to be steeped in 
misery, which appears real, and in happiness which seems of the most 
transient description; therefore life is not a good but an evil thing. 
This necesitates the second truth. The cause of misery arises through 
desire, through the sense of self as a separate reality in the universe, 
and the constant strife arising from the clashing of an endless number 
of such selves. The sin of self is the great root from which the whole 
category of sins is derived, whether they be large or small. The third 
truth is, that with the cessation of desire, with the killing out of self, 
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all this illusion, all this pain and strife and sense of separate existence 
cease, are dissolved and lost in the endless bliss of Nirvana. The 
way and its divisions may be said to be the heading under which the 
whole of Buddhistic ethics comes. Since, exoterically, the belief in 
the continuance of individuality—which idea would soon come to be 
confused with the personality—is a heresy, the ethics of Buddhism 
may be said to stand entirely for good in itself, without any sense or 
hope of reward—unless indeed it be through the consciousness of good 
doing and living whilst this body holds together; for the personality 
being dissolved, the Skandhas, which went to form it, are dispersed, 
and when they come together again to form the new personality it isa 
thing altogether cut off from the previous personality from which these 
Skandhas came. In a way, then, the Buddhism of the Southern church 
is nihilistic as taught to the people, for at death all ends, and all effort 
after virtue has been purely for the advantage of some personality who 
shall in the future exist, of which this present person knows nothing, 
and with which it will have no relationship, other than having provided 
the material, so to say, which shall give rise to it. Now there is a 
suggestive statement in Southern Buddhism; it is this: when a man 
dies on earth a Deva is born into Devachan; when a Deva ceases to be 
in Devachan a man is born on earth. Is not the meaning obvious to all 
Theosophists? What else is the Deva than the Higher Ego? There is 
this safety in the way in which Southern Buddhism is taught; it gives 
rise to no bargaining with heaven, no being saved; its morality stands. 
for and by itself, its benefits are for others, for the most part, and par- 
tially for the person here and now, not in some future abode of bliss. 
There is no small prudence about it, no enduring for a short period 
here, in order that you may enjoy through all eternity afterwards. To 
do this, as Christianity zow teaches, is to make a man merely prudent 
and calculating, not altruistic. 

To take a glance over all the systems of India, they all take this 
view: that life is something to be escaped from; that it is based upon 
evil, and that pain far exceeds pleasure in it; that it cannot be escaped 
from until all its lessons have been learned. First, either through 
knowledge, which is the Vedic and Vedantin teaching; or, second, 
through faith and trust in, and the favour of a power external to man, 
who will then help him, which is a later idea, and is supposed to have 
commenced with the Puranas. 

The sublime ethics of Advaitism and Buddhism are the same in 
practice; universal love, self-sacrifice, the entire loss of individual 
interest, identification with the life of the whole universe, to treat 
everybody and everything not as if they were yourself, but as self, as. 
very self, making no distinction. When this has come about there is 
no Ego and Non-ego; all is One, unbroken and inseparable. 

In compiling this paper I have referred to Professor Dvivedi’s 
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works, which I strongly recommend to all students; to Bhagavad Gila, 
Davies’ and Arnold’s translations, Rhys Davids’ Buddhism, the Buddh- 
ist Sutras, Dowson’s Hindi Mythology, Barth’s Religions of India and 
the Upanishads. I mention these books that any one who wishes to 
pursue this fascinating study may know where to begin. Colonel 
Olcott’s Buddhist Catechism you all know; and those who will perse- 
vere in getting through Schopenhauer, without admitting all his state- 
ments, will be immensely assisted in their study of Buddhism. 

There is no way but application to master these Eastern teachings; 
this paper is but a finger-post badly painted. To understand the 
workings and strivings of the East for light during the last three 
thousand years, one must diligently educate the heart as well as 
the head; there is no other way. By diligent perusal of books, by 
training of the memory, by studying Sanskrit and other languages, a 
man may become a very great pandit, gain immense renown, become 
professor of Sanskrit at Oxford or elsewhere; but without a corres- 
ponding training of the heart, which it takes ages and ages to control 
by the light of intelligence, he will not become a wise man. 

Be LaSTuRDy: 


The Veil of Mana. 
(Continued from p. 229.) 
CHAPTERSV. 
GALLIA THE PATRICIAN. 


T was a Roman circus upon which the eyes of the seeress gazed. 
Dimly she had been aware of the passing of time wherein the soul 
she traced had wandered restless, conscious, recalling the words of 
injured Larna, aware that no post mortem illusions were possible to the 
subtle initiate who had defiled her knowledge. Vaguely Vivia Tryan 
became aware of the anguish suffered by the discarnate soul of the 
priestess, who hailed the hour of incarnation as the hour, at least of 
oblivion, and possibly of happiness. 

Gradually the mist cleared; it was the circus where Roman society 
was being entertained by pageants, chariot races, and the histrionic 
skill of the best mimics of Rome. 

Flavius the patrician, and favourite of Nero, gorgeously attired, 
sat beside a beautiful woman, and whispered in her ear. 

She was largely and voluptuously formed; her features heavy but 
symmetrically moulded; her full lips were scarlet, her eyes long, dark, 
and languishing; her perfumed tresses were dressed in the latest 
fashion for head gear. 
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She responded to the whispers of Flavius by smothered bursts of 
laughter, coquettish smiles, and amorous glances. 

Gallia, the noble widow of Crespius, was the fashion. 

Every young Roman exquisite paid court at her shrine; she was 
reputed to be the wealthiest woman of Rome; she was of noble birth; 
she was gorgeously clad and glittering with jewels; rich, lovely, courted, 
flattered, noble—what more could the heart desire? 

Wherefore she was the fashion it was hard to say. She was hand- 
some, but there were fairer; she was ignorant and possessed of no 
brain power, her talk might be fluent but it was not brilliant; yet she 
was courted, worshipped, followed—she set her little sandalled feet 
upon the necks of men. 

A burst of laughter echoed from a group of young men at some 
little distance from the beauty and her admirer, who uplifted his voice. 

‘“By the Gods, Hermestus, thou usest beautiful Gallia ill; she com- 
plains thou keepest thy best jests from her.” 

‘““Not so, good Flavius,” said the young man laughing. “By the 
girdle of Venus! this jest is fit enough for the high priestess of love’s 
secrets—fair Gallia.” 

“Then, I prithee, noble Hermestus, tell it me,” said the fair widow, 
directing her languishing eyes upon the face of the speaker. 

“Faith, beautiful Gallia, knowest thou Julian?” 

eS liane 

“Julian of Adullia.”’ 

ON avin 

“Thou sayest not so? Heisa proper youth, a stalwart six feet of 
manhood, such as ladies love.” 

‘‘T shall love no more giants,” said Gallia. ‘‘They are thick-witted, 
and, seest thou? I am dull of wit myself. I will never love another 
man who hath to stoop to cross my threshold.” 

Flavius was a little man; he smiled, well pleased. 

‘But of this Julian?” 

“T marvel thou knowest him not; he is a prime favourite with the 
emperor, a skilled charioteer, and a marvellous sweet singer.” 

‘‘But where is thy jest?” 

“The jest? Aphrodite! ’tis glorious! Julian, the cynic—Julian, the 
exquisite—Julian, the Narcissus of Rome—Julian is in love with a 
little singing girl, Caia, by name—a very snowflake, by the Gods! And 
Julian sweareth he will wed the maid.” 

‘And sher? 

“She is willing, without doubt.” 

Gallia laughed. 

‘‘Good Hermestus, bring thy Julian to visit me, wilt thou not?” 

“Tf Gallia wills it—it is done.” 

“‘Gallia does will it. To-morrow, wilt thou not?” 
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“To-morrow, fair Gallia, we will stand in thy porch till thou admit 
us, but Julian will not know his good fortune, he hath eyes but for his 
future bride.” 

‘‘Nevertheless, bring him.” 

She turned to Flavius, who was looking piqued, and coquetted 
away the cloud upon his brow. 

On the following day the lovely Gallia lounged before her mirror 
and scolded her slaves; she was thus employed when Hermestus and 
Julian were announced. Julian of Adullia was a handsome young 
Roman of a nobler type than that of the majority of the young patri- 
cians of Nero’s licentious court. 

He bowed before the beautiful widow, and his eyes rested admir- 
ingly upon her. 

‘“‘And what news hast thou for me, good Hermestus?” enquired 
Gallia. ‘What scandal from the court? What news of the games 
this winter? What of the theatre? Doth Nero gladden the hearts of 
his Romans by appearing before them daubed with paint and drunk 
with wine amongst his mimics? Doth he drive in the chariot races, or 
bear the trident and the net to overcome some wretched slave who dares 
not use his skill against the descendant of the Gods, lest to simple 
death be added torture? Noble Julian, thou must pull thy rein craftily 
if thou strivest against Nero.” 

Gallia gave the free licence to her tongue in criticizing the great, 
permitted to a fair woman ruling by right divine of beauty. 

“Truly, fair Gallia, there are few sports afoot, that I can learn. 
Servia hath become enamoured of Paris, the mimic.” 

“Nay, that is an old tale. She goeth daily to Venus’ shrine to 
pray the Goddess that her husband may stay in Britain slaying the 
barbarians there.” 

“But she hath purchased a philtre of Lesbia, the courtezan, pupil 
of Locusta, and hath dosed Paris with it to the point of death, and 
now swears that Lesbia shall go, chained to a Christian, to be given to 
the Libyan tiger at the games.” 

“Lepidus will save Lesbia; he hath the ear of Czsar. Go to! 
What folly! Where a woman’s eyes fail her, Locusta’s devils will not 
Serve Het.” 

‘““Where Gallia’s eyes fail ” began Julian gallantly. 

“Tn truth,” said Gallia saucily, ‘where mine eyes fail, Caia’s may 
succeed.” 

Julian flushed. 

‘“Nay, be not angry, noble Julian, I jested.” 

‘Who can be angry with Aphrodite?” said Julian, recovering 
himself. 

“What of the arena?” said the beauty, ‘“‘what sports there?” 

“Twenty pairs of gladiators, as I hear. A chariot race of oe 
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patricians, against slaves as charioteers. Crassus and Davus, the 
freed men, retiarius and secutor; the arena will then be converted into. 
a jungle, and ten slaves and fifteen of these turbulent fanatics, who 
follow the Nazarene crucified for sedition and sorcery, will be given 
unto the beasts. There is a new tiger, a noble brute.” 

Gallia clapped her soft rosy palms. 

“‘Oh, gay!” she cried, ‘‘I love the games; yet, knowest thou, Her- 
mestus, I swooned the last time I attended a combat of gladiators.” 

“In sooth, thou amazest me! Gallia hath been held to have a 
noble courage, to set an example to our dames.” 

“Thus it befell. Thou knowest that a slave from Ethiopia was 
pitted against Herpius, the gladiator. The Ethiopian had the net and 
trident; he was skilful, but too heavy; he missed his cast and fled, 
gathering his net; Herpius followed, and the slave not being swift of 
foot, the other gained upon him and smote him in the back. Knowest 
thou, I care not how oft I see a blow driven home face to face, but, by 
the Gods, when I see the steel pierce from behind, thou dreamest not 
how deathly a sickness seizeth me—'tis strange!” 

“T know not that I care to witness it either,” said Julian. ‘By the 
Gods, I could wish these games put an end to. I love the chariot races, 
wrestling, leaping, running, and the cestus; but these rivers of blood I 
love not; this tossing of wretched criminals and slaves to the brutes 
to be rent and mangled before the eyes of the people. I affirm that as 
we wax less manly, we grow crueller; and many a puny youth, whose 
soft cheek turns white as a maid’s to hear of a bout of boxing or wrest- 
ling, and would well nigh weep as a child who fears the rod at the 
notion of a naked blade menacing his own skin, will applaud and lisp 
forth his approval when a bound slave is thrown to the tiger, or a 
young Christian maid, it may be, is torn limb from limb by the lion.” 

‘Thou seest Julian would stop all our sports.” 

Gallia turned her languishing eyes on the young man. 

‘““Thinkest thou I do ill to witness these games?” 

“Truly, lady, I think them no sight for a gentle woman, nor for a 
brave man.” 

“Thou wilt not go?” 

“Nay, not this year, lady,” 

“Caia holds the arena accursed, is it not so, Julian?” asked Her- 
mestus, laughing. 

«Aye, noble Hermestus, and with reason; her father, Burburrus. 
the gladiator, was slain there before his daughter’s eyes.” 

Julian coloured, but spoke firmly. 


Gallia smiled, her lip curled a little; the patrician lady, who could . 


trace her descent from royalty, was filled with contempt for the plebeian 
daughter of Burburrus; to Gallia the lower orders were not made of the 
same flesh and blood as the patrician. 


| 
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Those were pagan days; Christians, it is well known, hold all men 
as brethren—in theory. 

She spoke very softly. 

“Noble Julian,” she said, “if I retire me from these games, wilt 
thou come and cheer me awhile, that I may not weep when I hear the 
cheers from the circus, and I am not there?” 

Julian’s face flushed scarlet with pleasure; he loved Caia the ple- 
beian, but he was young and a man, and Gallia was held to be the 
loveliest woman in Rome. 

“Fair Gallia,’ he stammered, ‘‘wouldst thou absent thyself from 
the arena for my words?” 

“Tf thou wilt come and talk to me,” said Gallia laughing. ‘Nay, 
good Julian, and not for that reason; thou must not think that the 
plebeian maids alone have tenderness and pity, and desire to do right. 
Show thou the patrician dame where she errs—she will do better. I 
will absent me from these games. And now, noble sirs, I must leave ye; 
this night, thou knowest, the pious mysteries of' Egyptian Isis are 
celebrated, and I must pay my devotions to the Goddess. The Gods be 
with thee, noble Hermestus, and with thee, worthy Julian.” 

She smiled softly, and as Hermestus passed from her presence she 
bent forward and brought her scarlet lips and laughing eyes close to 
the face of Julian. 

“Vet thou wilt come,” she murmured, ‘“‘and cheer me, Julian, 
because I have given up the games—for thee. Come and tell me of 
Caia, wilt thou?” 


In a very humble dwelling in the suburbs of Rome sat two women, 
one ancient and witch-like, the other young, modest, and fair; the 
younger sat and span diligently; her young face in its delicate virginal 
purity was a trifle sad in expression, and once or twice she sighed. 

The ancient dame raised her head. 

“What aileth thee, little Caia?—thou singest not at thy work as 
of old, sweet one.” 

“Naught aileth me, grandame; if thou wilt have it so, I will sing 
to thee.” 

«Aye, child, sing.” 

The girl’s little fingers fell from the wheel; she sang in a sweet, 
clear, tremulous voice: 

Rose of the Briar, thou droopest, 
Wherefore so ? 

For that the rain of even, 
Pattering low, 

Falls not upon niy petals, 
Soft and fair. 

Nay, but the rain cloud passeth 
Other where. 
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Rose of the Briar, thou fadest, 
Wherefore so? 

For that the sun of heaven 
Shining low, 

Rises on other skies, 
Far, far away, 

And veiled his light by clouds, 
At dawning day. 

Rose of the Briar, thou diest, 
Is’t not so? 

Colour and perfume from thee 
Swift do flow. 

Doth not the cooling rain cloud, 
Dew fresh flow’rs ? 

Doth not thy Sun-god lover, 
Light new bow’rs? 

Is’t not the wild bud’s glory, 
To be slain, 

Through the divine one’s glances 
Bringing bane? 

Nay! for the pain was rapture, 
Better so, 

Than in unlighted hollow 
Still to grow. 

Shall not Apollo’s lightnings, 
Scathe and blind? 

Yea! and the blighted blossom 
Haply find, 

Better her sun-parched leaflets 
On the sod, 

Since that dear death was giv’n her 
By a God. 


The soft tones died away, the girl’s head drooped. 

“That is a sad ditty, dear Caia,” said a man’s voice gently; the 
blood flowed back into the child’s pale cheek, she sprang up with a 
happy cry, overturning the wheel. 

“°’Tis thou, soul of my soul! My Sun-God! It is thou?” 

“Go to, my Caia,” said the patrician, drawing the girl to his 
breast. ‘Didst think that Julian would not come, when he received 
the little tablet? poor little waxen tablet, traced by these sweet fingers. 
Good even, good mother, give us leave awhile, I prithee.”’ 

The old woman rose, muttering blessings on his head, and hobbled 
forth. 

“Look at me, little flower,” said Julian gaily. ‘“‘What means this, 
that Caia croons these dirges of faithless Sun-Gods and truant showers? 
Had thy Sun-God shone upon a flower so sweet as little Caia, his beams ~ 
had never left her, I will wager.” 

‘“Ah! thou lovest me then?” 
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“Go! silly sweet—have I not sworn I love thee?” 

““My grandame saith, men use to forswear themselves, when they 
swear to maids.” 

“Thy grandame dotes, my Caia; I love thee.” 

“Yesterday I saw thee driving on the Appian Way; thou didst not 
see me, Julian.” 

The man changed colour. 

“Ah! thou sawest me with Gallia?” 

“Thou wert with a lady, and thou didst smile, and listen, and she 
—she loves thee.” 

“Go, little one! Loves me! ‘That was the fair widow of Crespius; 
a dame who looketh higher than Julian of Adullia, I promise thee.” 

‘‘Nay, for I know she loves thee; I saw the light in her eyes. 
Julian, if thou carest for me, seek her not now.” 

“Why, I see her seldom, Caia. Is this what thou didst summon 
me for, silly one?” 

“Art thou angry, O my beloved? Nay, but I had not seen thee 
for—so long.” 

“Angry with thee, heart of my heart? Who could be angry with 
thee, snowflake? Thou knowest how slowly pass the hours when 
Julian is parted from his Caia.” 

“When we are wed y 

The girl paused, quivered, and hung her head. 

«Aye, sweet, when we are wed?” 

“Thou dost not think me bold? When I am—thy—wife—O my 
soul! Thou wilt not be ashamed of thy poor plebeian bride?” 

“Ashamed of thee! Of ¢hee, Rose of the Briar, as thou singest. 
Nay, I will pluck my woodland flower and wear it before the world. Is 
the wife of Crassus fair? So is mine, and purer. Is the wife of Publius 
wise? So is mine, and sweeter. Is the wife of Ticinius chaste? So is 


7” 


mine, and more loving. Thus will I say. 

“Vet if they ask, is the wife of Julian noble?” 

** Aye, aye, and a thousand times, aye. Noble her heart, noble her 
soul—my queen, my lily flower!” 

The girl clung to him sobbing. ‘Heart of my heart,” she whis- 
pered, ‘‘I do love thee, so very, very much.” 

“And I thee, sweet. Kiss me, and again, and yet again! NowlI 
must leave thee.” 

**So soon?” 

“T sup at the palace to-night, my Caia, the emperor commands my 
presence.” 

Her clinging arms slackened. 

“Thou must go. O the Gods! The emperor! Thou puttest a 
barrier between us.” 

‘Thou buildest one, silly little one. Say thou, a barrier is between 
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Nero and thee, built of thy purity and his foulness. Good-night, my 
love, the Gods shield thee. Farewell!”’ 
He was gone. The child sang over her work a little foolish song: 


Smile, my fairest, 
While ye may, 
Lest his heart 
Do flit away. 
Love returns not, 
Once being fled, 
In vain ye strive 
To wake the dead. 


Julian meanwhile drove rapidly palace-wards; now the face of 
Caia, anon that of Gallia, danced before his eyes; the voice of his love 
rang in his ears, and her words were: 

‘«She loves thee.” 

The beautiful Gallia had just returned from the bath; she glowed 
with health and loveliness; in her white garments bordered with gold, 
her round large arms bare and clasped with heavy bracelets, her eyes 
liquid and shining, her red lips just apart over the milk-white teeth, 
her thick dark hair spangled with gold-dust, she was a magnificent 
specimen of physical perfection. Rich and voluptuous as was her 
beauty, vigorous as was her health, perfect her condition—for Gallia 
was an accomplished fencer and a consummate dancer—she was yet 
essentially patrician in type, the very ideal of high-born beauty, lapped 
in luxury, born in the purple; one of whom it might be felt that it was 
sacrilege in the wind of heaven to “‘visit her cheek too roughly.” 

Gallia felt this herself. ‘Superbia,”’ as her mocking female friends 
nicknamed her, was magnificent in her calm assurance of the right 
divine of patrician womanhood; she might through vanity be led into 
imprudence, she would stoop to favour a handsome slave with her 
smiles, but her inner consciousness was ever that of the grande dame 
who could do no wrong. She was not mean; she did not reason about 
her convictions, but they were none the less deeply rooted. 

She had taken a strong and unreasoning fancy to Julian of Adullia; 
she veritably regarded the plebeian Caia so little that her existence did 
not even lend piquancy to the annexation of her lover. 

Caia, the plebeian, a rival to Gallia, the patrician!—the thought 
never dawned upon the lady. Had Crispina, the wife of Marcius, 
favoured Julian, ‘here would have been a motive for redoubling her 
efforts to win him—but Caia! She forgot Caia. 

Julian, however, did not forget her, he thought of her as he stood 
in Gallia’s porch, and sent a basket of fruit and flowers to her by her 
favourite slave, coupled with a message craving admittance. Gallia’s 
eyes sparkled; she was a little languid, pleasantly languid, after the 
long and elaborate process of a Roman bath. 
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‘Admit the noble Julian,” she said, disposing her fair person in a 
more becoming and alluring attitude upon her cushions; then as her 
visitor entered: 

“Greeting, dear friend. Give me the noble Julian’s flowers, there, 
Myrrha; so—begone, all of ye, and remain within call.” 

The slaves withdrew. 

Gallia toyed with the flowers, raising them to her nostrils and to 
her lips; she seemed more to caress them than to inhale their fragrance, 
and her eyes dispensed a language that well-nigh caused a caress to the 
blossoms to be an implied and desired caress to their donor. She did 
not speak. 

‘“My poor gift is favoured indeed,” said Julian. 

She lifted her eyes to his with a smile, and let them fall. 

“T love flowers,” she said softly. ‘Come and sit nearer to me, 
Julian, for I am faint and weary, and it tires me to raise my 
voice.” 

The young man obeyed; she extended her large soft hand, and he 
kissed it. 

“Flowers,” said Gallia, ‘“‘are like friends to me. Alas! I am much 
alone, I have none whom I can trust.” 

“None, fair Gallia? Nay! thou art hard upon the many who would 
die to serve thee.” 

“Are there so many? Nay, good Julian, I fear not. A woman is 
much alone ever. A widow is—ah! she is alone indeed!” 

She sighed softly. 

‘But you have friends, Gallia.” 

“False friends, I fear me. The women who are jealous of my 
poor face, who would poison me with Locusta’s draughts, or slay mine 
honour with their own deadlier venom. The men who would be my 
lovers, and alas! false lovers, as the women are false friends.” 

“But every man is not false in love.” 

“Nay, but very many. How is a poor woman to know true from 
false?”’ 

“T cannot think any man would be false to Gallia.” 

She laughed a little sadly, and turned her head aside. 

“Talk of thyself, friend of mine,’ she whispered, ‘‘not of poor 
Gallia—poor, flattered, envied, wretched Gallia.” 

‘““Nay, dear Gallia, I must talk of thee. I never knew thou wert 
so sad; if women are such false friends to thee, sure a man will be more 
true. He will not be jealous of Gallia’s heavenly beauty; nay! but will 
be all the truer to his friend for her angel face.” 

““Ah! where shall I find such a friend?” 

“‘Might I be such a one to thee?” 

““Wouldst thou?” 

“Indeed, I would—I will—if thou wilt have it so.” 
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“How good! How kind thou art tome! Thou dreamest not how 
oft I have wept alone; I have said, Whom shall I trust? Who will 
cheer me when I am sad? Who will chide me when I am wrong? 
Who will champion me when I am injured? And I have prayed the 
Gods with tears to send me—a friend.” 

““And the Gods have answered, dearest Gallia; and lo! the answer 
is—Julian. I will be true to thee; I will serve thee ever; I will love. 
thee a 

He stopped, and coloured; she smiled, her eyes were moist and 
tender; she held out her hand, he clasped it and fell on one knee be- 
side her couch; she moved softly, languidly, a little nearer; her fingers 
trembled in his and gave his hand a little timid, tender pressure; the 
lips and eyes were very near, and very lovely; the soft sound of the 
fountain intoxicated the senses, the coo of doves came on the breeze 
that floated into the marble-paved atrium. Julian stooped, and kissed 
the lips of—his friend. As the lips met, the hangings over the entrance 
were pushed aside by the bold sweep of a privileged arm; a stalwart 
old man, with keen, hawk-like face and soldierly bearing, had entered 
in time to witness the caress. Julian sprang to his feet; the man was 
far more discomposed than the woman. 

“Greeting, good uncle Tullus; it is long since I have seen thee.” 

“Hail, niece! Hail to thee, noble Julian!” 

“Hail, worthy Tullus! I knew not thou wert in Rome.” 

“Tam but now returned. I take small pleasure in city life. Iam 
more at ease beneath the vines at Questris.” 

Julian turned to his. friend. 

‘‘Rarewell, fair Gallia.” 

‘Farewell, good Julian.”” Then in a whisper: ‘“‘The Gods be with 
thee, dear friend; visit me to-morrow, I pray thee.” 

“T am at thy call, dearest Gallia.” 

He withdrew. Gallia smiled. 

“Sweet uncle,” she said, “thou hast thy chiding at thy tongue’s 
end. Proceed, I prithee.” 

“By Jupiter, niece,” said the old soldier gruffly, ‘‘a man may sooner 
draw water in a sieve than make a fair woman lay a chiding to heart 
where her vanity is engaged.” 

“Nay, dear uncle,” said Gallia, throwing her fair person from the 
couch, seating herself in a very becoming penitential attitude at the 
old general’s feet, and clasping his rough wrinkled hand between her 
soft pink palms. ‘Nay, I will hear thy chiding, and when thou hast 
made me cry till mine eyes are red, and haply my nose, too, and I am 
very ugly and sad, thou wilt be satisfied.” 

“Thou’rt a pretty woman, good niece, and such have dangling ad- 
mirers; but, by the Gods, I marvel thou’rt willing to be the toy of the 
pledged bridegroom of a plebeian maid.” 
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Gallia released the hand of the stalwart and indiscreet old gentle- 
man. 

“T do not understand, worthy uncle,” she said coldly. 

“T have been but three days in the city, niece, yet I have heard 
that Julian of Adullia is about to wed a fair young plebeian, that he 


’ 


loves her. Judge then whether I be best pleased to find my niece, a 
noble dame of the most ancient family in Rome, receiving the careless 
kisses that this young Narcissus spares from Catia, the little singing 
girl.” 

Gallia rose. 

“Uncle! Julian of Adullia will never wed Caia.” 

‘“‘Ha! how knowest thou that?” 

Gallia’s careless, laughing lips drew together. 

“He will not,” she said; “he sha// not.” 

Tullus looked at her. 

‘Be open with me, good niece; dost love young Julian?” 

Gallia flushed angrily. 

“You avail yourself to the full of a kinsman’s licence, worthy 
uncle. Love this young man? No! Heis my friend. I will not wed 
again; assuredly not for love; and I do not love him; but he shall not 
marry Caia. Galliaatoy! No, by the Gods! Julian is now my friend; 
in the future (I thank thee for thy candour) he shall be my—rejected 
lover.” : 

“By Aphrodite! Gallia, there are no bounds to the mischief of a 
woman. What! they say women are gentler-souled than men; by the 
Gods, I do not see it! Hast not half the men in Rome at thy pretty 
feet? Canst not leave this little maid the man she loves?” 

“The maid is fair and young; she hath her weapons. Let her look 
to them! Let her keep her lover's heart if she can. Nay, good uncle 
Tullus; Gallia the patrician may not brook to be held the toy and 
wanton entertained by Julian, to be the pastime of an idle hour when 
he is held from Caia’s side. No more of this! Thou hast warned me. 
I thank thee.” 

The old man rose angrily. 

“Thou art a cold, false-hearted woman. Thou breakest a snowdrop 
for thy sport, and dost tempt a young fool by thy beauty to throw his 
honour in the dust, and break his oath to a tender little maid, whose 
sandals—patrician though thou art—thou’rt unworthy to unloose.” 

“Sweet uncle, thou takest the wrongs of this pretty maid to heart. 
Look! I will punish her lover; and thou shalt console the little maid; 
heal thou the wounds false Julian deals; coax the sweet Caia to Ques- 
tris and soothe her fluttering heart.” 

The old general yet mourned a dark-eyed bride, whose spring-tide 
beauty had withered in the dust thirty summers agone; he turned eyes 
on Gallia before which she quailed. 
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““Go thy way,” he said, ‘“‘but do not dare to mock loves and griefs 
thy hollow heart can never feel. Wonder at them, therefore, and look 
to it that thou respectest them.” 

Gallia sprang forward, a real shame-facedness in her eyes, a flush 
on her beautiful cheek. 

‘“‘Forgive me, good uncle.” 

‘“Nay, I forgive thee, or I shall do so. Farewell, I will visit thee 
when I have ceased to be angry with thee.” - 

He passed from her presence, having with the best intentions used 
the surest means conceivable to rouse the devil of mischief, love of 
conquest and coquetry, in the breast of a selfish beauty, who had never 
known one breath of sorrow, one pang physical or mental; and to 
whom generosity to another woman was well-nigh unknown. 

pete ISL 
(To be continued.) 
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Aotes on Theosophy and the Cheosophical 
Society. 


Do not CONFUSE THEOSOPHY WITH THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


ANY excellent individuals are crippled or paralyzed in their use- 
fulness to the Theosophical movement through a failure on their 

part to discriminate between the divine science of Theosophy and the 
organization which has been founded for its promulgation. They seem 
to regard the Society as a substitute for Theosophy, and even asa kind 
of degeneration-product thereof; and from this false notion they infer 
that the prosaic and formal details of organization, which of necessity 
accompany any movement carried on in this present civilization, dis- 
parage the sublime and dignified Philosophy from which they take 
their name. They are right as to their contempt for the pettiness and 
narrowness of circumstance, but they do not lay the blame for it in the 
right place. It is not Theosophy, nor the leaders of the Society, that 
are to blame for these unwelcome restrictions, but the civilization in 
the midst of which we live, which cannot be reached except by such 
methods. The waters of life which, at their lofty source, gush forth in 
unfettered freedom, need, for their diffusion over a bleak and barren 
waste which they would naturally shun, a somewhat complicated and 
artificial system of conduit-pipes. Hence the apparently incongruous 
association of an exalted Philosophy with an organization of sections, 
lodges, diplomas, fees, bye-laws and the rest. The Philosophy must 
either be spread by these methods or not at all; and in the latter case 
it would be of but little use to the West. Let those who view with 
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repugnance the business details, at all events make up their minds to 
regard them as a necessary evil, and refrain from confounding them 
with the inner spirit that prompts their outward manifestation. Let 
them, so to say, possess an ‘‘office-coat,” which they can don and doff at 
will as occasion requires, and which shall have the magical property of 
transporting its wearer from the work-a-day world to the forest of 


meditation, and back, whenever he desires it. 


* 
* & 


GIVE AS THOU HAST RECEIVED. 


Does it ever occur to those who would sweep away or curtail all 
propaganda and outward activity, that they are unconsciously making 
rather selfish proposals—proposals which it would be charitable to attri- 
bute to want of thought, that ruthless personator of want of heart? It 
is surely pertinent, though it may seem harsh, to ask them whether they 
think that, with their own enlightenment, the whole purpose of the 
Theosophical movement is now accomplished? They have now, thanks 
to the kindly efforts of others, attained a point from which they feel 
competent to travel on alone; but the divine waters that have borne 
them so much comfort may have reached them through the channel of 
a penny tract ora stuttering lecturer. Does it not then behove them 
to stammer forth the message in their turn, and even to distribute the 
unpretentious leaflet, if the exigencies of a mechanical civilization 
render such methods of diffusion the only ones available? Gratitude 
and generosity would demand such a course, even if self-interest did 
not warn them against running the risk of causing themselves to be 
rejected from the main stream of Theosophic progress, like useless 
atoms from a living organism. When an individual, having been 
shown the true Path by someone else, cares only to avail himself 
thereof, without first burning to grant others the same boon, he proves 
himself unworthy to receive in his studies the assistance of those who 
have gone before. He will have to journey alone, and there will be no 
one to prevent him from falling into all the old pitfalls, against which 


a teacher would have warned him, for 


% 
* %* 


THE CONDITION OF OCCULT PROGRESS IS SELF-SACRIFICE. 


This axiom is true generally and also with regard to the Theo- 
sophical movement specially. In the first place all progress in Occult- 
ism depends upon the substitution of the new law of unselfishness for 
the old law of self-interest, just as the abandonment of his own house 
is incumbent upon a man who would travel abroad. To try to be an 
Occultist and to be selfish at the same time is like pulling two ways at 
once, and the two forces, acting together, could only produce a result- 
ant in the direction of the left-hand Path of Black Magic and destruc- 
‘tion. In the second place, those who have sufficient common-sense to 
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prefer rowing with the stream to rowing against it or independently of 
it, can only work in harmony with the Theosophical movement by 
observing the conditions on which it was founded. It was founded by 
Adepts in Occultism for the purpose of enlightening our materialistic 
civilization by showing people where the true Path lies, so that it is 
easy to see what one must do in order to obtain the recognition and 
help of those Masters of Wisdom. One must carry out their orders, as 
does an apprentice who desires to learn the trade of his master; and 
verily the carrying out of arduous and uncongenial tasks should be no 
hardship to an aspirant after self-mastery! Oh, what a glorious oppor- 
tunity the Theosophical Society affords for those who burn to realize 
the precepts of the Bhagavad Gita about abandoning self-interest in 
active work. Lucky are they to find a field so ready to their labour, 
full of difficulties and discomforts and things that go against the grain. 
Very likely their Egos incarnated in this civilization on purpose to 
give them this chance of self-abnegation—and yet some would rather 
have propaganda done away with, so that they could be left in peace to 
practise self-abnegation apart from the interference of other people! 
* ce * 
UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD SHOULD BE RECIPROCAL, 


Otherwise it is apt to bear a suspicious resemblance to mere 
charity. Isit possible that some members of the Theosophical Society 
join in order that they may be the vecifients of that universal brother- 
hood which, they understand, is diffused or doled out from the central 
sun of the Society to the humbler planets of that system? If so, we 
cannot wonder that such persons feel inclined to resign when they 
find that central suns have a habit of expecting tribute from the satel- 
lites they nourish. The movement would soon die of consumption if 
the vitality that flows through it from its heart—the Masters—were to 
ebb fruitlessly away, serving only to fatten the idle members and turn 
them into vampires that should take without giving back. But fortu- 
nately there are many members who join the Society fo work for tt, and 
who, sending back in generous tide the vitality that has been lavished 
on them, keep up the ceaseless alternate flow of strength between 
masters and pupils, sun and planets, heart and members. And it 
would be well indeed for the movement if move of the members recog- 
nized that they should join /o e/p and not merely to be helped; and 
well for them, too, inasmuch as the condition of receiving is that one 
should give. Active work for the Society and individual progress are 
converging paths, in spite of a fairly widespread opinion that they 
diverge; and were this more fully realized there would not be so many 
aspirants going into business on their own account and trying to live 
on their own little capital of power and knowledge. 


% 
* * 
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WoRK WILL COME TO THOSE WHO REALLY DESIRE IT. 


All members of the Society should work for it or leave it; but they 
need not take the trouble to imagine that they cannot work. The very 
desire to work zs work, inasmuch as it is a force that must have its due 
effect on the psychic plane, and will sooner or later produce physical 
results, through another person if not through the originator. But, 
more than this: desire to work inevitably brings after it the opportunity 
‘‘as the wheel follows the foot of the ox.’ Often Karma interposes 
delays and obstacles, but these cannot last long. Many people who at 
first seemed hopelessly involved in the entanglements of worldly duty, 
‘have, through the force of persistent desire, thus been drawn into the 
ranks of the active workers. The power of thought should not be 
neglected; it is very real, and its effects may, by dint of careful obser- 
vation, be noted, and faith gained whereby the power will be increased 
tenfold. Any earnest member of the Theosophical Society, whatever 
be his circumstances, has power, by strong and devoted thought in the 
silence of his chamber, in the bustle of his toil, to help on the move- 
ment very considerably. Workers at the various Headquarters often 
flag for want of inspiration and energy, when a refreshing thought- 
current from an earnest sympathizer would renew their strength. 

H. ‘T. EpGu. 


Some Occult Endications in Ancient 
Astronomn. 


(Concluded from p. 109.) 


UT, since it is proposed to utilize the latest scientific results in this 
investigation, because we find them (for once) borne out by the 
Theosophic or Esoteric Indian teachings, and in order to forestall any 
future attempts to invalidate the numbers used by a reference to such 
other data as were extant prior to the year 1877, we shall here make 
some quotations and examinations as to the value of these; and, in the 
name of that ‘‘exact” and dogmatic science of which so much has been 
heard during the past fifty years or so, invite the most careful attention 
to them. 

To take that one element of all others, which to every appearance 
ought to be the most correctly known, viz., the solar year or tropical 
period of the sun, let us see what amount of agreement there is upon 
the subject. All modern authorities are in accord as to the odd minutes 
of the year, but they disagree as to the seconds, which may seem of 
little importance; but we shall see. Delambre, in the year 1806, makes 
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the odd seconds 51°6,' a value then considered much more accurate than 
that assigned by his predecessor Laplace, who, within a few years of 
the same date, had made the odd seconds 49°7; but, in 1858, Leverrier 
found them 46:0,? and this has not since been improved upon; so that 
the difference between himself and Delambre amounts to no less than 
5°6 seconds—notwithstanding which another authority wishes us to 
believe that the year is known within the hundredth part of a second!* 
This 5°6 seconds is, in the eyes of astronomers, a glaring difference; 
and it is made between two celebrated professors of the Paris Observa- 
tory, with all the refined appliances in use during the present century ; 
yet Tycho Brahé, some 200 years ago, with his imperfect instruments 
and defective theories, had arrived at a value for these seconds which 
only differs from Leverrier’s by two-thirds of a second; whilst Flam- 
stead and Kepler, not much later, differed only one-tenth of a second 
from each other—but these were dabblers in the Occult side of 
things.* 

When so great a discordance as 5°6 seconds is found between two 
admittedly great authorities of our own times, and that upon the one 
element of all others which is supposed to be determined with the 
greatest exactitude, what possible estimate are we to make as to the 
value assignable to the accepted periods of, we will say, Jupiter and 
Saturn; where the matter is complicated not only by the error of the 
solar year used in reducing the observations, but also by the great in- 
equality and other equations of their mean motions, about the exact 
values of which astronomers are divided. We may gain some ideas 
upon this point from an examination of the elements of the planet 
Uranus, as published respectively by Professors Newcombe and Lever- 
rier seventeen years ago, within a year of each other; in which we note 
that the common epochal value of the mean longitude in the ecliptic 
differs by jive minutes of arc, and in the periodic time they disagree to 
the extent of some fourteen hours.® So that neither of these two 
astronomers (assigning equal weight to their respective determina- 
tions), could be certain as to the exact position of the planet for any 
given date, within fez days. But, in the case of a still more distant and 
difhcult planet (Neptune) we are told that its elements are known 
“‘with a high degree of precision.’’® 

And yet, in face of such great discrepancies as these, we are 
gravely told, and, in the name of official science, are doubtless expected 
to believe that: 


1 Ball’s Elements of Astronomy, p. 372. Sir J. F. W. Herschell, in 1828, says the Solar Tables ought 
to be ‘‘of great and admitted excellence,”’ and that ‘“‘Delambre’s Solar Tables . . . appeared en- 
titled to this distinction.” (Outlines of Astronomy, p. 688, ed. 1867.) 

2 Ball’s Elements af Astronomy, p. 374. 

8 Lardner’s Museum of Science and Art, v. 167. 

4 The Secret Doctrine, i. 656, 0.€.; 720, ”.€. 

5 Ball’s Elements of Astronomy, p. 413. 

6 Tbid., p. 417. 
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The astronomical tables have been carried to such an astonishing degree of 
accuracy, that it has been said, by the highest authority, that an astronomer could 
now predict, for a thousand years to come, the precise moment of the passage of 
any one of the stars over the meridian wire of the telescope of his transit-instrument 
with such a degree of accuracy that the error would not be so great as to remove 
the object through an angular space corresponding to the semi-diameter of the 
finest wire that could be made; and a body which, by the tables, ought to appear 
in the transit-instrument in the middle of that wire,would in no case be removed to 
its outer edge.! 


Now, in regard to this quotation, it is only necessary to remember 
that the difference of 5°6 seconds above noticed, when multiplied by 
I,000 years, comes to one hour, thirty-three minutes and twenty 
seconds; and that this would cause those who used the respective tables 
of Messrs. Delambre and Leverrier to differ from each other in regard to 
the transit of any particular star by all that time—equal to 23° 20’ of 
arc upon a great circle of the heavens—to be convinced how very little 
the “highest authority” could have been aware of what he was saying. 
Under these circumstances, we can hardly be expected to join with the 
author last quoted, when he so confidently remarks that he “‘can assure 
the young student, that the evidence on which these statements are 
founded is perfectly satisfactory to those whose attainments in the 
sciences qualify them to understand them.’ 

Such being the case, and that which is said now to be ‘“‘the most 
perfect of all the sciences” ® being found to contain such incongruities, 
we must, for purposes of enquiry, proceed to elect a tentative value for 
the odd seconds of the solar year, according to whatever elements we 
may deem most reliable; because this matter becomes of consequence 
in the consideration of the Mahayuga and the sun’s mean motion con- 
cerned in it; for, unless we have some data as to the possible limits of 
error in our radical numbers, it will not be feasible to assign similar 
limits to the sun’s place in the Zodiac when we are dealing with long 
periods of time. It appears, upon trial, that an error of only one second 
per year will, when multiplied by 4,000,000 odd, entail an error amount- 
ing to 49° of the sun’s calculated longitude, or fifty days of his motion - 
in the ecliptic. 

The determination of the tropical year made by Delainbre is said 
to have been founded on over 2,000 observations;‘ whilst that of Lever- 
rier was based upon more than 3,000 such. Leverrier is supposed to 
have used some later discoveries than Delambre in discussing these 
observations, so that his values are held to be the more accurate; and 
also, Hansen and Oluffsen have deduced a value for the year very 
closely approximating to that of Leverrier.’ If both calculators had 


1 Mechanism of the Heavens, p. 181, ed. 1850, by Denison Chursted, LL.D., Prof. of Nat. Phil. in 
Yale College. 

2 [bid., p. 100. 

8 Milner’s Gallery of Nalure, p. 1, article on Astronomy. 

4 Vince’s Astronomy, article on Solar Tables. 

5 Hansen’s Zables de la Lune, pp. 15, 16, 1858, and Ball’s Elements of Astronomy, p. 372- 
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been equal in other respects, the value which might be allotted to the 
determinations of each would be directly as the number of observa- 
tions, if both sets were equally accurate; in which case Leverrier’s 
value would be to Delambre’s in the proportion of 3 to 2; but, owing 
to the value found by Hansen and Oluffsen being so near to his, we 
shall be safer in using the proportion of 5 to 2. In this case, therefore, 
twice Delambre plus five times Leverrier, divided by 7, will give the 
average value of the odd seconds we are in search of, as 47°63 nearly. 
We may assume this to be sufficiently correct, because it is found to 
agree with the same quantity as determined by a comparison of the 
observations made by Hipparchus, 2,000 years ago, with those of the 
moderns; though the latter have rejected the observations of Hippar- 
chus as valueless in this matter. That the mean motion of the sun 
used by Leverrier and Hansen is too rapid, in consequence of their year 
being a little too short, is becoming annually more and more manifest 
by the moon’s places as calculated from the ‘Lunar Tables” of Hansen. 
These are adapted to the too-rapid motion of the sun used; and there- 
fore the moon’s mean motion is too fast accordingly, as anyone may 
see by the corrections to the moon’s tabular places given each year by 
Prof. Simon Newcombe in 7he Nautical Almanac, which corrections 
show a constantly-increasing quantity to be subtracted from the moon’s 
places, as these are given from Hansen’s elements. Yet, in spite of 
such corrections, Sir J. F. W. Herschell thinks Hansen’s tables are so 
accurate as to justify the most entire confidence in the results obtained 
from them." 

If the quantity 47°63, at which we have above arrived, is within 
half a second of the truth, we shall know the sun’s place at the con- 
clusion of our great cycle within 24°. If therefore, the places of the 
planets at that time shall be found within 24° of the sun’s calculated 
place, it will be an almost irresistible argument as to the truth of the 
statement made in 7he Surya Siddhanta, that the Mahayuga is a com- 
mon synodic period of the planets, and an incontrovertible one as to a 
general approximate conjunction occurring in the time stated. To test 
this as concerns the planets we adopt Leverrier’s tabular places of the 
latter, because they are the latest and considered the most accurate; 
and as the observed places of these bodies are compared directly with 
those of the fixed stars in determining their elements (which is not 
the case as concerns the sun) they are accordingly that much more 
reliable. 

It remains to consider whether the number of years in the cycle as 
quoted in Theosophical works is exact or otherwise. It is nowhere 
stated whether tropical, sidereal or Julian years are meant; and hence 
there is some ambiguity on this score. But as the term “year” is 
generally understood to mean the ¢vopical year, because that is what 


1 Outlines of Astronomy, 1867, article on Chronology. 
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the seasons depend upon, it will be safe to assume that the year which 
counts from the equinoxes is the one used. The exact number is 
doubtless 2o/ given, because it is said that only round numbers are 
spoken of, the exact ones being withheld;! though it is also said that 
the ¢vwe values are never denied when those to whom the round num- 
bers become known, also discover the others.? Likewise we read that 
“these are the evo/eric figures accepted throughout India, and they 
dovetail pretty nearly with those of the secret works.”* Under these 
circumstances we may take it that the 4,320,000 years quoted are within 
a century of the truth; and as to the positions of the sun and planets, 
it is not to be supposed they will exactly coincide, because this cycle 
is only among the shortest of their common periods, omitting the 
excentricities of their orbits, and the conjunction will approximate ac- 
cordingly. Thus if they are all found within the space of one sign of 
the Zodiac or thereabouts, it will be as much as we can expect. 

The whole of the data being thus decided upon, it is said that the 
conjunction, if we are to accept Mr. Old’s definition,* refers to what 
are known as the older planets, viz., Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and 
Mercury; to which, agreeably to the ancient astrological division, which 
considers the sun and moon as planets, these latter are added, making 
seven in all; but other works are less explicit, using merely the plural 
number and omitting to specify further. For the present, therefore, we 
assent to Mr. Old’s division; but we omit the moon, as her period is 
too short and her secular equations too large for the purposes of the 
present enquiry. 

Then it will be found that in a period of 4,319,936°8960 Julian 
years, which are equal to 4,320,028'938 solar or tropical years, the sun 
and the five planets are thus posited, according to their mean geocen- 
tric positions in the ecliptic, latitudes and secular equations omitted : 


Sun = 339°°o. Mars = 321°°8. 
Mercury = 336°°6. Jupiter = 350°°2. 
Venus = 338°°8. Saturn = 314°°3. 


The above positions are very striking, and they agree very much 
more closely than could, under all the circumstances, be expected. 
The one which presents the greatest difference from the mean place of 
conjunction is Saturn; but this divergence is to be looked for, because 
M. Leverrier, in presenting his tables of Saturn to the French Academy, 
remarked that the calculated places of this planet presented the least 
satisfactory agreement with observation of any; and the assignable 
limits of error in the mean motions of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn are 
such that there is no reason to suppose they might not all of them be 


1 The Secret Doctrine, ii. 499, 0.€.; 525, ?.€- 
2 Jézd., i. 168, 0.€.3 191, 2.€. 

8 Jbid., ii. 70, 0.€.; 73, 2.€. 

4 What ts Theosophy ? p. 28. 
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found in much closer proximity to the sun. And even if it could satis- 
factorily be shown that the corrections were in the opposite direction, 
this would not help objectors out of the crux; because the synodic 
periods would still remain far more accurate than any we possessed 
prior to the year 1820, and there would also still remrain the greater 
probability in favour of the conjunction and not againstit. It is most 
likely that the whole of the planets were in reality comprised within a 
space of about szx degrees. As it is, we see that the whole of the five 
planets are comprised within a distance from the sun in longitude 
which we determined upon as the limit of possible error in the place 
of the solar orb, so that the calculation gives a result which trium- 
phantly substantiates the statement of the ancient Hindti book, 
The Sirya Siddhanta, that the Mahayuga is a common synodic period, 
or that it is the cycle which brings the planets and the sun into 
conjunction. 

This being so, the enquiry naturally arises—where and when, 
setting aside for the moment any Theosophic or Occult explanation, 
did the Hindtis become acquainted with the exact length of this cycle? 
We have seen that it would have been impossible for Western scientists 
to obtain its measure from their own data, unless put in possession of 
its approximate length from some external source; and this ought to 
be amply sufficient to prove that the Oriental calculators did not obtain 
it from us, inasmuch as they could not borrow from our scientists that 
which the latter not only did not possess themselves, but are proved to 
have had, by their own showing, no legitimate means of obtaining. 
And, moreover, we have also seen that 7he Surya Siddhanta, from which 
we obtain this cycle, dates back to a hoary antiquity, and in any case 
ante-dates the Huropean determinations of the planetary orbits by aid 
of which we prove the correctness of the period, which last considera- 
tion puts it beyond question that the period we are examining was not 
obtained from modern sources. 

We are accordingly thrown back upon the other Hindt astrono- 
mical calculations available to us, such as the Tirvalore Tables, those 
of Chrisnabonram, etc., previously mentioned, as the only remaining 
known sources from which such a computation might perhaps have 
been obtained. But here upon examination, we find ourselves in no 
better or more satisfactory position; for the Indian tables give simply 
no information as to the probability of a great conjunction of the sun 
and planets in the given time; so that the calculation does not appear 
to have been obtained from any Oriental sources at present known to 
European scholars. Not only is this the case, but the planetary periods 
used in the Hindti computations under the above names are so erroneous 
as compared with the latest Western determinations, that if those com- 
putations showed a general conjunction, even in a much shorter period 
than the one we are dealing with, it would amount to a certainty that 
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the modern tables we have used would zof do so; as we may see in the 
grand epoch of the Kali Yuga in the year 3102 B.c.' (which was the year 
1612 of the Julian period), on the 17th of February, o.s., the meridian 
of Benares. The Tirvalore Tables indicate a general conjunction of 
the sun, moon, and planets at that time, but though our own tables 
show that they were all (except Uranus and Neptune), in the same 
quarter of the Zodiac, yet there was no close conjunction at that time; 
nor anything like so near an approach to one as we find in the case of 
the great cycle. If the discordances of the two calculations are so 
great in only 4,900 years, what sort of resemblance could there possibly 
be in the comparative places of the planets at a date extending over a 
period between 800 and goo times as great? 

Although, as we have said, Zhe Surya Siddhanta is very original in 
its appearance, and thus does not excite suspicion as to its genuineness, 
yet the other works referred to have been impugned in this regard—for 
certain writers have tried, though without much success, to make out 
that the Tirvalore Tables above noticed were not originally Indian, but 
drawn up from a comparison of those of the Alexandrian Greeks with 
a set constructed by the Arabian astronomer Albategnius in the ninth 
century A.D.,” which was, however, denied by Bailly, Playfair, and 
others, who contended for a perfect antique science. Nevertheless, 
some may suspect that the Mahayuga of the mysterious Hindt volume 
we are examining was found in some similar manner. But an examina- 
tion of the various sets of tables which have come down to our times 
from the Greeks, Arabs, and Persians, etc., show that it is as futile to 
attempt to arrive at the great cycle from those sources, as it is by the 
aid of the exoteric Indian tables cited; and therefore no combination 
with the former would answer the purpose. 

Thus we see that the Mahayuga period is strictly original, and 
could not have been got up either in modern times or from Western 
data; and this being so, and it being found to agree so exactly with 
the best, latest, and most refined efforts of the combined intellectual 
strength of Europe, it follows that the archaic writers of the Orient 
were in possession of our astronomical periods ages before we, with all 
our boasted superiority to the ‘‘heathen,” had arrived at them by slow 
degrees and intense labour; and not only this, but they had invented 
others of which we had no knowledge! 

Will it be claimed that this is not sufficient to deprive us of our 
triumphs—that, whatever the Hindi mathematicians may have accom- 
plished in regard to the bodies visible to the unassisted eye, they knew 
nothing of any others—and will our astronomers confidently point to 
their discovery of Uranus and Neptune (which were marvels of tele- 
Beoyic: Pose and intellectual Pree Ho>) as a 2p of vantage to 


1 Newcombe’s Peg Astronomy, p. 3, Introd., and c/. also Lindsay’s Chrono- Astrolabe, p. 139- 
2 Chambers’s Cyclopedia, Art. “‘ Astronomy.” 
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which the Oriental philosophers could not attain? Perhaps they may; 
but in that event let them not be too sure of their assumed position, 
lest they may be flattering themselves with a delusive phantom, and 
thus courting so egregious a defeat as may await them upon that 
head. 

It is said that one, if not both of the recently discovered planets, 
Uranus and Neptune, were known to the ancient Hindt writers,’ and 
it may reasonably be asked why, if that is the case, they were not 
enumerated among the planets whose periods are supposed to make 
integral parts of the great cycle? To this it may be replied, that 7he 
Surya Siddhanta speaks of the planets generally, not particularly 
laying stress upon their exact number; but modern commentators 
appear to have tacitly assumed that it referred only to the older planets, 
as no examination had apparently been made. To set this question at 
rest, reference was had to the elements of Uranus and Neptune, given 
by Leverrier, with a result which fully justifies the claims set up on 
behalf of the ancient scientists, whose works seem to be the sole 
remaining monuments of their greatness. For, when we come to in- 
vestigate the movements of Uranus and Neptune over the period of 
the Mahayuga, we find they are actually nearer to the centre of the 
grand conjunction than are the (to us) much better-known planets 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars, the positions being: 


Uranus = 342°°2. - Neptune = 339°°. 


Thus it is apparent that these two planets ave included in the great 
cycle, and with that admission there goes another, viz., that the two 
greatest and most boasted triumphs of mathematical analysis and in- 
strumental astronomy gained in the past 112 years by the brightest of 
European genius, were but a re-discovery of facts well known to the 
Eastern mystics of at least 1,000 years ago, and how many thousands 
before that, who can say? It is only necessary to refer to any hand- 
book of astronomy, to see that Uranus was discovered by aid of the 
first great reflecting telescope used in England, on the 13th of March 
in the year 1781; though its existence had been previously suspected, 
owing to the outstanding unexplained perturbations in the movements 
of Saturn;* and similarly the planet Neptune was discovered by us 
through the unaccounted-for movements of Uranus, on Sept. 18th, 
1846, when it was seen by Dr. Galle with a powerful telescope, in the 
very point of the sky where the calculations of Adams and Leverrier 
had indicated that it would be found.® The difficulties which the dis- 
coverers had to face were enormous,’ but it is said that ‘‘both not only 


1 The Secret Doctrine, i. 99, 102, ii. 488, 489 and note, 0.e.; i. 126, 128, ii. 512, 513, 2.e.; cf. [sis Un-- 
veiled, i. 267, etc. 

2 Orbs of Heaven, p. 127, by Prof. Mitchell. 

3 Mitchell’s Astronomy, p. 217. 

4 Jbid., pp. 215, 216. 
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solved the problem, but did so with a completeness that filled the world 
with astonishment and admiration; in which none more ardently 
shared than those who, from their attainments, were best qualified to 
appreciate the difficulties of the question.”* And every writer upon 
the subject for the last forty years has sung pzeans of victory over this 
performance as the crowning intellectual triumph of the present day;? 
but by the foregoing it appears that the whole had been forestalled 
many ages ago by those despised Orientals, whom Europeans have been 
in the habit of looking down upon as the very impersonations of super- 
stitious ignorance.® 

And now, after we have seen that the Indian numbers dealt with 
will stand the test of the most crucial examination, and that, when put 
to such a test, they reveal a depth of knowledge sufficient to put to 
flight all theories as to their source, and possibility of fraud, which 
have hitherto been forthcoming, what are we to conclude as to their 
origin? Will our scientists, failing to unravel this Gordian knot, resort 
to that well-worn and threadbare hypothesis which is thrown in the 
face of every such question, and conclude that the whole is a mere 
coincidence of numbers, or that the movements of the planets are not 
yet so perfectly known as to debar the possibility that Leverrier’s tables 
are in error about this matter, and no conjunction may after all take 
place in the period of the Indian cycle as here given? Well, they are 
welcome to take refuge in that forlorn hope; and with the adoption of 
those assumptions, they will at once fling away all the value which 
attaches to their patient labour in observation and the construction of 
elaborate theories for the last two hundred years; for the celestial 
movements are now supposed to be known within such narrow limits 
that to attempt to escape from the dilemma by invalidating the quan- 
tities which are to-day employed almost in their entirety in the con- 
struction of our national ephemeris, and that by amounts sufficient to 
upset the position we assume in this matter, would be to acknowledge 
the uselessness of all their labours, and to give up the grounds upon 
which their hypotheses are based, and which they contend for in the 
strongest manner. Nevertheless, they will probably not hesitate to 
support any sort of theory‘ which may serve to throw discredit upon 
the early Philosophers, rather than face the admission that their own 
most cherished science is but a second-hand production, and them- 
selves but the latter-day imperfect exponents of the knowledge which 
would appear to have been possessed by those students in the East, 
whose investigations of the phenomena of nature seem to have long 
preceded the dawn of what we are, or have been, in the habit of talk- 


1 Popular Astronomy, p. 179, ed. 1856, by Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L. For the high attainments and 
qualifications of Mons. Leverrier and Mr. Adams, see Orbs of Heaven, p. 138 ef seq. 

2 Mitchell’s Astronomy, p. 211 (Routledge’s ed.). 

8 Isis Unveiled, i. 239. 

4 The Secret Doctrine, ii. 441, 0.¢.; 460, n.e. 
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ing about as ‘‘authentic history.” For, when the validity of the 
present calculations is admitted, there are left only two hypotheses to 
account for them—first, that they are the result of observation in long- 
past ages, the records of which (since they are not visibly extant) must 
be preserved in some place inaccessible to us; or on the other hand, 
that the hidden custodians of the Occult knowledge have at their com- 
mand the means of tracing the motions of the heavens into the depths 
of primeval time or future millenniums—a power as far exceeding ours 
as the distances of the fixed stars exceed that of the moon.’ Scientists 
who object to Occultism are welcome to either horn of this dilemma, 
neither of which they can admit from their point of view; and it is 
open to them to propose any better solution 7f they can.? Are we in- 
deed to admit that the old astronomers of, say, the lost Atlantis, such 
as Asuramaya, to whom the Indian cycles are attributed,*® had such 
and so great knowledge that ours is dwarfed by comparison? It would 
seem to be so. 

It has hitherto been assumed, and one author has put it in plain 
words,‘ that, despite all the traditions as to the greatness of the ancients 
in astronomy, we have no proof of it in extant works; but the present 
paper shows a glimpse of the perfection of their science; and a possible 
reason why we are not in possession of such records is given in 7he 
Secret Doctrine, where it refers to the Masters of the seventh or Occult 
schools of Indian Philosophy having withdrawn and secreted the 
ancient manuscripts and records from the public eye, and so preserved 
them from destruction at the hands of the religious fanatics and icono- 
clastic ruthless barbarians of the dark ages.’ Had we the contents of 
the Alexandrian Library, as it was before the remains of it were, as is 
said, destroyed by order of the Saracen general, Amron, and other such 
stores of learning now lost to sight, doubtless the knowledge acquired 
in former days would present a widely different aspect from what it does 
at present; but Theosophists have the satisfactory information that all 
this knowledge is in the safe keeping of those great Teachers whose 
home is in the Him4layas and elsewhere; and that they have it stored 
away in vast libraries, accessible only to those who prove themselves 
qualified to profit by the contents; so that we may look forward to the 
future as safe to unravel the mysteries of the past, and to restore to 
their true position those observers and calculators of the far time, who 
in the dim past of the earliest ages had, as it appears, reached a height 
of astronomical knowledge to which we are only just beginning to 
attain. 


1 Cf. Isis Unvetled, i. 331, 332, and Denton there quoted. 

2 And Theosophists and Occultists will cheerfully admit either or both suppositions. 

8 The Secret Doctrine, ii. 47, 48, 0.€.; 51, 52, m.e.; also Asiatic Researches quoted therein. Cf. Jsts 
Unveiled, i. 239, as to late discoveries. 

4 Lewis’s History of Astronomy. 

5 The Secret Doctrine, i. xxx, xxiv, 0.€.; 14, 18, n.e.; cf. [sts Unveiled, i. 406, 442. 
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APPENDIX, 
1. The mean motion of the Sun in roo Julian years will be 0° 46’ 
1°’3112 for year of 365% 5> 48" 47°°63. 


4,000,000 years will give motion = 81° 14’ 8” 
300,000 oe oe ae ae 141 5 34. 
20,000 “6 66 “ce se 153 24 22 
A523 20,000 8) ire SELESS1 200-0 | °* 15 44 4 
— 6371040 36 44 18 
4,319,936°8960 less circles 338 59 45 
2. The mean motion of Mercury in 100 years = 74° 4’ 14°"49.1 
4,000,000 years will give motion = 27° 40’ o” 
300,000 ae “oe oe “e 92 4 30 
20,000 oe “ee oe oe 44 8 Is 
4,320,000 “6 sé 66 6“ 163 52 48 
— 63°1040 Tie fake ahs) 
4,319,936°8960 162 48 30 
©’s mean longitude 338 59 45 
2) TOM Cte 5 
Half-difference 88 5 38 
Mean distance of Mercury = 38710, to earth’s distance, 100000, 
As sum of radii vectores, a.c. log. = 4°857892 
To difference of same, s 4°787390 
So is tang. half-diff. 88° 6’ as 11°479210 
To tangent of 85 42 a I1°I24492 
Elongation of 8 2 24 


Mean place ofG) 339 0 


Geoc. place of 8 336 36 =336°°6 
3. Mean motion of Venus in 100 Julian years = 199° 12’ 45°"043.” 
4,000,000 years will give motion = 264° 46’ 40” 


300,000 ee “ee oe oe 37 51 30 
20;000! Sus Lr ate ee 242,730" 59 
4,320,000 “e “cc “cc “cc 545 8 19 
— 6371040 “6 “é ““ 206 45 54 
4,319,936'8960 s 338 22 25 
Mean place of © 338 59 45 
2a OMrs 74 20 

Half-difference o 18 40 


1 Ball’s Elements of Astronomy, p. 366. ae 2 Jbid., p. 369. 
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The mean distance of Venus, or radius vector, = 72333. 
As sum of radii vectores, a.c. log. = 4°763632 


Is to difference of same "s 4°441962 
So is tang. half-diff. o° 19’ ‘* 7°742484 
To tangent of Oo 3 6°948078 


Elongation of 9 Oo 16 
@/’s mean place 339 0 


Geoc. place of Q 338 44 or 338°°7 
4. The mean motion of Mars in 100 Julian years = 61° 41’ 45°375.1 


4,000,000 years will give motion = 37° 30’ 0” , 
300,000 “cc “se ce oe 47 48 45 | 
20,000 ee ee oe “e 99 TI 15 
Aje20, OOO lms een eis uy 184 30 oO "i 
fe 63°1040 “cc “ee ce 233 46 24 
4,319,936°8960  “ e 310 43 36 
Mean place of ©) 338 59 45 
2) 225.310 0 
Half-difference iw 13) 


The mean distance or radius vector of Mars = 152369. 
As sum of radii vectores, a.c. log. = 4°598964 


Is to their difference “s 4°718074 
So is tang. half-diff. 14° .8’ “ 9°401058 
To tangent of 2.8 


Elongation of ¢’ 17, 8 
Mean place of © 339 0 


Geoc. place of & =. 321:«52 = 321°°9 
5. The mean motion of Jupiter in 100 Julian years = 156° 18’ 7°"213.? 
4,000,000 years will give motion = 320° 8’ 4o” 


300,000 oe “e ee ce 186 oO 39 
20,000 “ec 6“ “ce ““c 300 24 3 
4,320,000 “e “e oe ee 86 33 22 
oe 63°1040 oe “e ee 94. LT 6 
4,319,936°8960  “ Je e B5 22210 
@’s mean longitude 338 59 45 
2.13 e223 =44 

Half-difference 6 41 16 


1 Ball’s Hlements, p. 387. 2 Jbrd., p. 393- 
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The mean distance or radius vector of Jupiter = 520277. 
As sum of radiivectores, a.c. log. = 4'207474 


To difference of same : 5623536 
So is tang. half-diff. 6°41’ “ 9°068846 
To tangent of ye ee 8°899796 


Elongation of 9} bers 
Mean place of ©) 339 


Geoc, place of 91 350 13 = 350°°2 
6. Mean motion of Saturn in roo Julian years = 143° 30’ 30°"321." 


/ 


4,000,000 years will give motion = 136° 54’ 0” 
300,000 “cc “é “e se 325 16 2 
20,000 ee “ce “e “ec 261 4I 4 
4,320,000 ee oe ee ee 3 51 7 
a 63° 1040 “ce ae ee 52 3 24 
4,319,930°8960 “SS 311 47 43 
Mean place of ©) 338 59 45 


Half-difference 133 One 


Mean distance or radius vector of Saturn = 953885. 
As sum of radii vectores, a.c. log. = 4°977205 


Is to their difference eS 4°931402 

So is tang. half-diff. 13° 36’ 9°383682 : 
To tangent of ateneg 9°292289 
Elongation of h, 24 4! 

Q@’s mean place 329. 0 


Geoc. place of BTA 16 


7. Mean motion of Uranus in too Julian years = 69° 51’ 51°"138.” 


u 


4,000,000 years will give motion = 248° 12’ o 


300,000 se ae ce oe oe 72 36 54 
20,000 Nanas a oe yi 292 50 28 
4,320,000 “cc “<“ oe “é“ 253 39 22 
-63°1040 “ * & Pioiat, ANY o/sRe! 
4,319,936°8960  “ 342 23 34 
©'s mean place Bag, OO 
apo mo OF 

Half-difference I 41 47 


1Ball’s Elements, p. 403- 2 Jbid., p. 413- 
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Mean distance of Uranus = 1918239. 
As sum of radii vectores, a.c. log. = 4°695027 


To difference of same et 5°259663 
So is tang. half-diff. 1°42’ <“ 8°472454 
To tangent of bee ager 8427144 


Elongation of H Berd 
Mean place ofG@) 339 o 


Geoc. place of H 342 14 


8. Mean motion of Neptune in 100 Julian years = 219° 53’ 9°"825.” 


4,000,000 years will give motion = 282° 30’ 0” 


300,000 a ie Be ye Rekeh Ung, 
20,000 oe Hy “i = Bel 2eA 
4,320,000 “e “e “ec “e iy 54 oO 
— 63°1040 MS ug 138 52 30 
4,319,936°8960 339 1 30 


The geocentric calculation may be omitted, as the elongation will 
be less than one minute; so that geocentric place = 339°. 


S. STUART. 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


HRalki Purana. 


(Translated from the Sanskrit by Pandit Bhavani- Shankar.) 
(Continued from p. 234.) 
CHAPTER II (continued). 


24. WHEN Vishnuyashas, with pure mind, to render Hari pro- 
pitious, was naming the suckling, with the best of Brahmans, well- 
versed in the Vedas, Sama, Rik and Yajur, 

25. Then Rama, Kripa, Vyasa and the son of Drona,’ in the guise 
of Sanny4sis, came there to gaze upon Hari, become a child. 

26. The best of Brahmans,‘ seeing the four Ishvaras‘ (shining) like 
the sun, come to him, the hairs stood erect,° and he worshipped them. 

27. Being worshipped, their bodies resting on their several seats, 


1 Ball’s Elements, p. 413. 

2 Ashvatthama, a great warrior, who fought on the side of the Kauravas in the battle of Kuruk- 
shetra. He is one of the seven Chirajivins, ever-living persons. 

8 Vishnuyashas. 

4 Lords; the name is given primarily to the supreme God of a universe, and secondarily to any 
great saint, higher than the Devas. 

5 “ The hairs standing erect”’ is an expression used to denote the thrill that passes over the body 
in a moment of great joy. 
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and they wrapped in their interior bliss, they perceived Hari lying in 
the hollow of his breast. 

28. Then these wise Munishvaras’ prostrated themselves before 
the child, Vishnu made man, as they knew Him incarnated as Kalki 
for the destruction of sin. 

29. After giving it the renowned name of Kalki and performing 
the purificatory ceremonies, they went away, with pleased minds. 

30. Then this child, the enemy of Kamsa,? nurtured by Sumati, 
grew up there in a short time, as the moon in the bright fortnight.’ 

31. Kalki’s three elder brothers were Kavi, Pragnya, Sumantra, 
heroes, the joy of father and mother, the stay of Gurus and Brahmans, 

32. The Amshas of Kalki, valiant, virtuous, devoted to Dharma; 
Gargya, Bhargya, Vishala and others came after him as his relations. 

33. The Brahmans, protected by King Vishakhaytpa and free from 
misery, were filled with intense love on perceiving Kalki. 

34. Then Vishnuyashas spoke to his wise son, endowed with all 
qualities, Kalki with eyes like lotus-leaves, who was eager to learn: 

35. O child! to thee the Brahmasamskara,‘ the sublime Yagnya- 
stitra!® the Savitri® shall I pronounce; thou must recite the Veda. 


Kalki said: 


36. What [is|the Veda? and what Savitri? By what thread are the 
Brahmans purified and knownin the world? Tell me the truth, O father!’ 


The father said: 


37. The Veda is Hari’s voice. Savitri is known as the Veda- 
Mother. The thread by which Brahmans are known is the three 
qualities and threefold. 

38. The performers of the ten Yagnyas® are Brahmans, the Brahma- 
vadina,*® thence the Vedas nourish the three worlds, 

39. They please Hari with devotion, through Yagnya, Adhy4éyana,” 
Dana," Tapas,” Svadhyaya,* Samyama,™ according to the Vaidic and 
Tantric precepts. 

40. Therefore I intend to consecrate thee by the performance of 


1 Lords of Munis, or of saints. 

2 Kamsa, a king of Mathurd, incarnation of the Asura Kalanemi, who sought to destroy Vishnu’s 
incarnation as Krishna, and was slain by Krishna in a duel. 

8 The fortnight of the waxing moon, from new to full. 

4Samskara is a word of wide meaning, with the central idea of making complete or perfect; 
hence a purificatory ceremony, of which Manu mentions twelve; here it is evidently the investiture 
with the sacred thread. \ 

5 The “thread of sacrifice,’ the threefold thread of the twice-born. 

6 The most sacred of mantras, the Gayatri. 

7 The exclamation here used, ‘Tata,’ is used to fathers and elders, as a term of respect; it is 
also used as a term of affection to children, pupils, etc., and is so employed in shl. 35. 

8 Sacrifices. 

9 Expounders of the Vedas—the special function of Brahmans. 

10 Study of the Vedas. 

11 Gifts. 

12 Austerity, literally burning. 

18 Self-recitation of the Vedas. 

14 Control of the mind. The six enumerated are the six duties of a Brahman. 
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the Upanayana,' on an auspicious day, in the company of the Brahmans 
and my relatives. 
The son said: 

41. What are those ten Samskaras established among Brahmans? 

according to what precepts do the Brahmans worship Vishnu? 
The father said: 

42. Having entered a Brahman woman from a Brahman, [the 
Brahman] is purified by the Garbhadhana? and other ceremonies. 
Solely devoted to Sandhyatraya,® to Savitri worship and Japa,* 

43. Practising Tapas, true of speech, firm of purpose, righteous, he 
becomes free from births and rebirths. Having known the worship of 
Vishnu, the Dvija® is ever full of bliss. 

The son said: 

44. Where is that Dvija by whom the universe is saved, and who, 
pleasing Hari by the Right Path, grants every desirable object to the 
three worlds? 

The father said: 

45. Those devoted to Dharma have been expelled by the mighty 
Kali, the destroyer of Dharma, the caster-down of the Dvijas, and they 
have passed away for many a year. 

46. Those little Tapas-performing Brahmans who remain in Kali 
Yuga, are engrossed in sensual pleasures, attached to Adharma, and 
desist from religious ceremonies. 

47. They are essentially sinful, evil-conducted, without Tejas,° in 
the Kali [Yuga], unable to protect themselves, servants of the Shtdra. 

48. Having thus heard his father’s words, Kalki, who incarnated 
for the destruction of the Kali brood, was invested with the sacred 
thread, according to the directions of the Dvijas, and the Lord of 
Sadhus dwelt in the abode of his Guru.’ 


Thus in the blessed Kalki Purana, coming after Bhagavata, per- 
taining to the future, the second chapter, by name, 
The Birth and the Upanayana of Kalki. 


CRAP TH Rat bie 
Stita said: 
1. Having seen Kalki, coming to live in the house of the Guru, 


the Lord Rama,* living on the Mahendra Hills, brought him to his 
hermitage and said thus: 


1 Investiture with the sacred thread. 

2 A ceremony performed to ensure conception. 

8 The three times of the day marked for worship, the morning and evening twilights and noon. 

4 The mental repetition of the Gayatri or other mantra. 

5 Twice-born—the Brahman whose course of life has been described. 

6 Effulgence, the ‘‘splendour of the Brahmans,” light radiating from the body. 

7 After the investiture, the young Hindf is handed over to the care of his Guru, or teacher, and 
lives in his house. 

8 Parashurama, the famous destroyer of the Kshattriyas, the same who is spoken of as Rama in 
ch. ii. shl. 25. 
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2. Behold me, according to Dharma, as thy Guru, and I will teach 
thee the recitation of the Veda; [I], born of the race of Bhrigu, Jama- 
dagni,’ the great lord, 

3. The true knower of the Vedas and Ved4angas,? versed in Dhanur- 
veda,* having destroyed the Kshattriyas from the earth, and having 
given it to the Brahmans as a gift, 

4. Ihave come to the Mahendra Hills to perform Tapas, O Dvija- 
born! Study thy Vedas here, and the other sublime ShAstras. 

5. Having heard his words, Kalki, with the hairs standing erect, 
made prostration to him, and began to study the Vedas. 

6. Then having thoroughly studied the sixty-four departments of 
knowledge and the Dhanurveda and others under Jamadagni, Kalki 
said, folding his hands: 

7. O Lord! please ask. a gift!* which ought to be offered to thee, 
which shall give thee satisfaction and to me universal success. 


[ Parashurama said: | 


8. By Brahma having been implored, and with the object of de- 
stroying Kali, O Vishnu, the shelter of all, omnipresent, thou hast been 
born in Shambhala. 

9g. Having studied under me, thou shouldst obtain from Shiva a 
sword and a parrot versed in the Vedas, and having taken as consort 
Padma [born] in Sinhala, thou shouldst establish Dharma. 

10. Then conquering the earth, thou shouldst destroy kings who 
have forsaken Dharma, who are dear to Kali, and are Bauddhas,’® and 
instal Devapi and Moru. 

11. Being pleased with this thy gift of virtuous actions, I shall 
perform Yagnya, Dana, Tapas and Karma.° 

12. Having heard these words, he [Kalki] prostrated himself to 
the Muni-Guru, and having gone to Vilvodaka, he praised the Lord 
God Shankara.’ 

13. Having worshipped in the right way Shiva, the Peaceful, the 
Great Lord, prostrating himself before Him who can be easily pleased, 
and having meditated upon Him abiding in the heart, 


Kalki said: 
14. To the Lord of Gori,* the Lord of the Universe, the Refuge 
and Abode of Beings, with V4Asuki® for neck-ornament, three-eyed, 


1 The son of Jamadagni. The son may be called by his father’s name, with the first vowel 
lengthened ; thus Krishna, the son of Vasudeva, is sometimes addressed as Vasudeva. 

2 Members of the Veda,’”’ six sciences auxiliary to the right understanding and use of the 
Vedas: pronunciation, prosody, grammar, etymology, astronomy, ritual. 

8 Archery—Parashurima was a great archer, and the possessor of Vishnu’s bow, until Vishnu, 
incarnate as Rama, accepted his challenge and strung it; see VAlmiki’s Ramayana, cantos 74-76. 

4 The pupil, at the close of his studentship, always presented the Guru with a gift. 

5 Unbelievers. 

6 Karma here means religious ceremonies. 

7 MahdAdeva, or Shiva. 

8 A name of Parvati, Durga or Um4, daughter of Himavat, the consort of Shiva. 

9 The king of the serpent-race. 
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five-faced, the first, the ancient God, immersed in an ocean of infinite 
bliss, I prostrate myself. 

15. To the Great Master of Yoga, the Destroyer of Desire,’ terrific, 
whose head is wet with the touch of Ganga,* whose hair is matted and 
dishevelled,? Mahakala,* with the moon on His forehead, I prostrate 
myself. 

16. To the dweller in burning-grounds, with attendant Bhitits and 
Vetalas,’ armed with various and fierce weapons, the sword, the trident, 
and others, for the destruction of the world—and the world, shaken by 
His wrath, perishes— 

17. To Him who is the first Being, and the Atma of the Tan- 
mAatras,° who, destroying This,’ desires to evolve through the five 
elements® Kala, Karma and Svabhava,? and who, obtaining Jiva,” 
delights Himself in Brahmic bliss, I prostrate myself. 

18. To the Supporter, Pervader," All-Conqueror, the Atma of 
the Gods, who protects the worlds and the Sadhus, the bridge to 
Dharma, who sees Brahma and others as His Amshas, the Atma of 
the Gunas,” who has sound and the rest for His limbs, I prostrate 
myself. 

19. In Him under whose orders the winds blow, the fire burns in 
the world, the sun rises heat-giving, and the moon revolves in the 
heavens with stars and planets, I take refuge. 

20. To Him by whose breath the HKarth sustains all, the Deva® 
pours forth rain, Kala reckons all, Meru which is in the midst of all 
worlds supports them, who is in the form of the universe, I prostrate 
myself. 

21. Having thus heard the praise of Kalki, Shiva, the essence of 
spiritual knowledge, showed Himself, Parvati on his thigh, 

22. And with His hand stroked joyfully all Kalki’s body, and with a 
smile addressed him: Most beloved! choose as a boon that which thou 
longest for. 

23. Who among men recites this hymn of thine, all his wishes 
shall be fulfilled in this world and the next. 

24. By reciting or hearing it, one who wishes for knowledge will 


1 An allusion to the burning-up of Kamadeva, the God of Love, who shot his arrows at Shiva 
engaged in Tapas, and was destroyed by a fiery ray shot out by Shiva from his third eye. 

2 The river Ganges. 

8 Ascetics wear their hair long and matted together, sometimes twisted with fibre. 

4“ Great Time,’”’ the Great Cycle of existence. 

5 Bhit is an elementary, the remains of a person whose higher soul has passed on; Vetala is a 
vampire, or any elemental or elementary that inhabits a corpse. 

6 The essence of the subtle elements. 

7 The phenomenal universe. 

8 Ether, air, fire, water, earth. 

9 Time, Action, Substance. 

10 The embodied Ego. 

1l Shiva is here addressed as Vishnu, as Pervader of all. 

12 The three qualities, purity, activity, darkness. 

18 Indra. 
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obtain knowledge, one who wishes for Dharma will obtain Dharma, 
one who wishes for Kama will obtain Kama.? 

25. Accept this horse, related to Garuda,? that will run in any 
wished-for direction and assumes many a form, and also this parrot, 
presented by me. 

26. Men will speak of thee as learned in all Shastras and in the 
science of arms, as one fully knowing the true meaning of all the 
Vedas and the conqueror of all beings. 

27. Accept also this terrible sword of great lustre and adamantine 
handle, which will accomplish the great object of relieving earth of 
her heavy burden. 

28. Having heard these words, [Kalki] prostrated himself before 
Maheshvara,® and went to the village Shambhala on the horse with 
speed. 

29. Then having prostrated himself before father, mother, and 
brothers, according to the law, to them and to his relatives all that 
Jamadagni had said, 

30. And all about Shiva and His boon and the happy circumstances 
surrounding it, was related by the mighty and illustrious Kalki. 

31. Gargya, Bhargya, Vishala, and his other relatives were de- 
lighted on hearing this, and the story was narrated by the inhabitants 
of the village of Shambhala [to each other]. 

32. Vishakhaytipa, the king, having heard what they said, regarded 
him as the manifestation of Hari‘ for the destruction of Kali. 

33. The Brahmans, Kshattriyas, Vaishyas and Shitidras of his own 
city, Mahishmati, devoted to Hari and engaged in Yaga,’ Dana and 
Tapas, 

34. And in their own respective duties, the king himself, the pro- 
tector of his subjects, having seen [them thus], became very pious and 
of pure mind on account of the manifestation of the Lord of Shri.° 

35. Having seen the people connected with the family of Adharma 
becoming devoted to Dharma and right action, Lobha,’ Anrita,* and 
others fled away from that realm in great grief. 

36. Mounted on his victorious horse, wearing a resplendent sword, 
clad in armour, with arrows and bow, from his city 

37. Vishakhaytipa the king went forth, loving Sadhus and people, 
to see Kalki, in Shambhala, in whom the Amsha of Hari was 
manifested. 

38. The mighty radiant one, preceded by Kavi, Pragnya and 


1 One wishing for an object of passion will obtain it. 
2 The divine king of birds, the vehicle of Vishnu. 

% The Great Lord—Shiva. 

4 Hari, or Vishnu. 

5 For Yagnya, sacrifice. 

6 Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu. 

7 Greed. 

8 Falsehood. 
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Sumantu, and surrounded by Gargya, Bhargya and VishAla, his rela- 
tives, 

39. Vishakhaytipa the king beheld, outside the city, as the moon 
by the constellations of the stars, as Indra sitting on Uchchaishrava! 
by Suras.? 

40. Vishaékhaytipa prostrated himself, and the hairs standing erect, 
at the mere sight of Kalki he was satisfied and became a devotee of 
Vishnu. 

41. Kalki dwelt with the king and explained to him the Dharma, 
as declared of old, of Brahmans, Kshattriyas, Vaishyas and of 
Ashramas.’ 

Kalki said: 

42. My Amshas [are these], disappearing under Kali, reappearing 
with my birth. Worship me with a controlled mind through the Raja- 
stirya and Ashvamedha.! 

43. I am the highest world, I the eternal Dharma. Kala and 
Svabhava, in building, follow Karma, which is mine. 

44. Having installed Devapi and Moru, born of the Races of Soma 
and Strya,’® and introduced the Krita Yuga,° I shall depart to my real 
home. 

45. Having heard the words of Kalki, who is the Lord Hari, the 
king prostrated himself, and asked to learn his longed-for duties as a 
devotee of Vishnu. 

46. Having listened to the words of the king, Kalki, who came as 
the Avatara for the destruction of the Kali brood, entertaining the 
assembly of his relatives, explained in honey-sweet words the Sadhu- 
Dharma. 


Thus in the blessed Kalki Purana, coming after Bhagavata, per- 
taining to the future, the third chapter, by name, 
The Obtainment of the Boon by Kalki. 


(To be continued.) 
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Pur this restriction on your pleasures; be cautious that they injure 
no being which has life.-—ZIMMERMAN. 


1 Indra’s horse, that arose from the churning of the ocean. 

2 Devas or Gods. 

8 The four Ashramas are the four periods of life, that of the student, of the householder, of the 
forest ascetic, and of the solitary hermit; these were open to the Dvija castes, as is implied in the 
text, but some later authorities restrict the Kshattriyas and the Vaishyas to the first three. 

4 The horse-sacrifice, only to be offered by a monarch paramount; the horse was set free to 
wander for a year, and every king into whose land it went had to pay tribute or to fight the horse’s 
royal owner; at the end of the year this royal owner offered the horse in sacrifice. 

5 The Lunar and Solar families, the two great royal Races of India. 

6 The Golden Age. 


Gnpublished Hetters of Eliphas Levi. 
TRANSLATED BY B. K. 
(Continued from page 246.) 
XLVIII. 


E approach the sublime and mysterious ternary. We enter into 
the arcana of the letter ghimel. The Hebrew letter repre- 

sents a cup in the act of pouring, or 
a vegetable capsule which, opening, \h 
lets fall the seed. The letter in the Y ac conti 
ancient Chaldzean or Estranghelo re- tim va D 
presents by a simple and naive hiero- eee) (Eetranghclos 
glyph the mystery of child-birth. In the Syriac letter we find already 
the Latin G, the hieroglyph of the serpent biting its tail, emblem of 
eternal generation. 

For the ternary is the number of generation. The unity is the 
father, the binary is the mother, and the ternary is the child. One is 
Osiris, two is Isis, and three is Horus; one is Being, two is Motion, 
three is Life; one is the spirit, two is thought, 
three is the word; one is the cubic stone or altar, 
two the two sacred columns, three the entablature 
which unites the two columns, and lo! the primitive 
temple. 

The name of God is complete in three letters, 
since the fourth repeats the second. Three let- 
ters represent also the fulness of Masonic science: 
L.. D.. P.:. Three letters sum up the wisdom of 
Solomon: nor. L.. D.:. P.*. signifies for the pro- 
fane, ‘Liberte de passer,” and this inscription is placed 
on a symbolic bridge which joins the land of exile 
with the native land. For the simple Initiates it is, 
“Liberté de penser.” For the Initiates of the highest yjiperté. pouvoir. 
grades it is: 

Aleph, mem, thau, form a word which reads Ameth, and signifies 
Truth and Peace. 

March roth. 


Devoir. 


SOL EX: 
Tue ternary is the light manifested in its fulness; it is the radiat- 
ing Shekinah of the Kabalists. He, the Elohim, said: Let there be 
a 
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light, and there was light; and here the ternary gives a premonition 
of the pentagram: He (1), the Elohim (2), said (3), Let there be light, 
(4), and there was light (5). Here the ternary is positively the action 
of the Word zz tpso vita erat et vita erat lux hominum et lux in tenebris 
lucet. Remark here that the commencement of the Gospel according to 
St. John explains the genesis of light by the words of Moses. 

[n principio (1) luc! 

Evrat verbum et verbum erat apud Deum et Deus erat verbum. 

Lo! the Elohim (2). 

In him was the life (3) and the life was the light of men (4). 

And the light shineth in the darkness (5). 

Lo! the flaming star. 

Lo! Being—Truth—Reality—Reason—Justice. Lo! the pentagram 
of the Absolute. The ternary thus produces the number five by adding 
one to a double binary. The reciprocity of action in the binary gives 
four principles, alternately active and passive. The analysis of the 
forces gives four, the equilibrating synthesis gives two, the central point 
of equilibrium gives three, and we thus understand the hieroglyphic 
animal, that has four legs in the morning, two at noon and three in the 
evening. Add together the feet of all the hours and you have nine, 
which is the ternary multiplied by itself. 

The figure of the number 3 in Arabic figures 


is really marvellous when read on the pantacle ae 
BUTE 


of Thebes. It is the horizontal diameter, con- 
sequently the passive generative principle of 
the idea united to the circumference of form by 
the compass of the Absolute. Do not forget 
that the upper circle represents the idea or 
heaven, that the lower circle symbolizes form 
or the world, and that the diameters of the 
great circle by crossing each other give the square and the compass, 
z.é. universal equilibrium and the hierarchy of proportions. 

Here we have the riddle of the Sphinx and the plan of Thebes: the 
Sphinx is unriddled and Thebes is open. 

March 22nd. 


L. 


Tue divine ternary expressed by the first three letters of the tetra- 
gram signifies Father-Mother-Love. The father is called Abba by the 
Kabalists; the mother is called Amma; Love has no name, it is ineffa- 
ble, but is symbolized by the sacred breath called Ruach Elohim. In 
the primitive Christian Kabalah the son has been substituted for the 
mother to remove from the divine idea all that recalls the subjective 
and the passive, and indeed, considered as providence or mother, God is 
always active. In him, says the Zohaz, there is no left-hand side. All 
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ideas which recall woman except her maternal tenderness should be 
excluded from the conception of God, moreover herein the flesh is 
nothing, all is spirit and truth. The divine thought fecundates its 
word, and this word is his son coéternal and consubstantial. The love 
which unites them is the Ruach Elohim of the Kabalists, the Holy 
Ghost of the Christians. Moreover all in God is absolutely one: he 
admits of neither quantity, nor time, nor number. The persons or 
divine hypostases are the Sephiroth, that is, the divine categories or 
notions. All these notions, all these distinctions are for us. ‘Thus the 
name of God is written only in the second heaven, that of human 
knowledge or Jetzirah. In Aziluth God has no name and is designated 
only by this word: ms Hieie, He is. See now how our semi-savants 
and school-theologians break their heads to know how all are but one, 
and how in each of the three there are and exist really the three others, 
which is called the ‘“‘circuminsession” of the persons of God, which 
would give us, if needful, in all nine persons instead of three. And 
indeed there are in the Kabalah nine Sephiroth which represent three 
times over the three perfect concepts of the unity. All this is only a 
tissue of absurdities and darkness for a hyper-reasonable ignorance, 
but it is the softest of lights and the most simple of conceptions for 
true faith. 
March 26th. 


LI. 


THE human soul has its ternary also, three times repeated: the 
soul is all in intelligence, all in will, and all in action which is its word 
and its love. Man can only conceive of God in his own image; and if 
the divine tetragram did not exist in us, we would not comprehend it 
in him. : 

Seek for thyself in meand thou wilt find me in thyself, said to Saint 
Theresa an inner voice; and these words contain the revelation of the 
highest theology. It is thus that the mother-idea of the numbers is 
the idea itself of God whom we always find at the beginning of all 
things. Only let us not forget that the light of God conceals itself in 
our darkness and that the darkness of God is our light: O luce gui 
mortalibus lates inaccessa Deus, sub umbra alarum tuarum protege me! 

We again find the ternary in the intellectual worlds of the Kaba- 
lah: Aziah, Jetzirah and Briah: the world of forms, the world of 
thoughts or ideas, and the world of causes. Thus the causes produce 
the forms mediante verbo, and the forms reascend to the causes by 
thought mediante verbo. Thus the divine verb and the human verb meet 
together in the world of Jetzirah, and Jacob sees the angels ascending 
and descending upon the same ladder. 

Hierarchy is also regulated by the ternary, and you can understand 
that this ought to be so. The hierarchy of celestial spirits has three 
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orders and nine degrees; that of men is the reflection of the heavenly 
one: on earth the hierarchy rises like a pyramid, the apex upwards, 
which explains the pawci electi. In heaven the 


contrary is the case and the superior hierarchies oat a 
are at the base. 

At the central point of these two pyramids ; ‘ 
which form the pantacle called Jacob’s ladder, 3 
there must be a unique mediator for heaven and ' 
for earth. Thus nothing descends from heaven Ay / 
towards us, and nothing reascends from earth to Soa Ps 
heaven without passing through him. 2 

Behold heights and depths to make the minds of angels reel. Let 
us stop at the foot of the cross and adore. 

March 27th. 


1b) Wit 


LET us represent the Elohim hieroglyphically by the triangles a 
and B; A will be the father or the active, and B the mother 
or the passive. 

In virtue of the principle of circum- Father. | Mother. 
insession each of the Elohim contains 
the three principles: father, mother (or 
son) and love or the Holy Spirit, thus: 

This gives us (in the hieroglyphic 
conception) two fathers and two mothers: 
that is, four terms which are summed up 


into two to give us three. 
Thus the active love in the 


: . Father. ny : 

i son fecundates the passive love in Sa Tother 
Cross of J. C. the father; and it is in order to retain the idea of 
it this activity of the son that he is substituted for the 


mother in Christian symbol- 
ism. ‘Thereis also a cross ac- 
tion of the father on the son, 
and of the son on the father, 
and that is why the cross of St. Andrew ex- 
presses the mystery of the 
Holy Spirit. Thus: 
The three united: 
If now we give to these 
crosses their luminous halos, we shall have the 
pantacle of Thebes, which is one of the greatest 
keys of universal theological science; thus: 
March 28th. 


Cross of St. Peter. 


x 


Cross of St. Andrew. 


= 
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TIIt. 


THE ternary exists in the universal light, called by the Kabalists: 
Od, Ob and Aour. Od when it is active, and then it is what the 
Hermetic Philosophers called their secret fire or their sulphur, spread, 
said they, throughout all nature. Ob when it is passive, and it is then 
the passive magnetism of somnambules and mediums. It is by Ob 
that the pythonesses divined, as is said in the Azé/e with regard 
to the Witch of Endor. Finally it is called Aour or “universal” 
when it is equilibrated, and it is therefore that creation begins by 
the establishment of equilibrium in this light, which then becomes 
the instrument of creation. The harmony of the Elohim said: Let 
there be light, and there was light: oniamar Eloim iai aour! oniiat 
aour. 

The universal light manifests its four properties, analogous to the 
four letters of the sacred tetragram, by four distinct series of pheno- 
mena, which we call electricity, magnetism, heat and light or splendour. 
For that which our modern physicists call light is only one of the 
phenomena of light: its radiant visibility. Alongside of the pheno- 
mena observed by the science of our day is ranged a whole series of 
phenomena, new indeed, but still analogous to the former. M. Louis 
Lucas, a distinguished chemist who is my neighbour, has succeeded in 
constructing an apparatus sensitive exclusively to human magnetism. 
It is an electrified compass, upon which, consequently, electricity has 
no further hold. This compass put in rapport by means of wires with 
various individuals, turns and is deflected according to the magnetic 
force of each. It even receives the impress of the will, it changes its 
movement according to the sex and the character of the person in 
rapport with it. M. Lucas has called it the Biometer, that is, the 
measure of life. 

The German disciples of Reichenbach would call it an odic balance; 
for they are as yet ignorant of the fact that Od is only one side of the 
luminous triangle of the Aour or universal light, astral in the stars, 
and animal in the animals. 

April 2nd. 


To Vee 


THE light is of three colours with four composite shades. The 
simple colours are white, blue and red: the white is the brilliant centre 
of the yellow, which is the chromatic genesis of the red. 

Silver, which is a negative gold, is white; gold is yellow, the philo- 
sopher’s stone is red, lead is blue or black. The vital phosphorus is 
blue and yellowish-red: the blue is on the right, the yellowish-red 
on the left. The blue is vitalized by the red, the red is vitalized by 
the blue. The colourist painters have not forgotten it, and Delacroix, 
for instance, that detestable draughtsman but marvellous colourist, 
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puts blue shadows to his red draperies, and red shadows to his blue 
draperies. 

The prism reveals to us this luminous ternary, observed moreover, 
by somnambules and sensitives. All is blue on one side and red on the 
other; but the red is always shaded with blue, and the blue animated 
with red. 

The musical gamut exhibits the same plienoriena. It is composed 
of three absolute or simple tones, and of four transition or shaded tones. 
The primitive lyre had only three chords. 

Our five senses are only diverse perceptions of the light material- 
ized. They are the five points of the pentagram in the domain of 
sensation, and these five can be reduced to two—the interior sense and 
the exterior sense: and these two are ultimately only one—the sense of 
touch. 

The four elements are only three—the solid, the fluid, and the 
volatile. These three are only two—the stable and the mobile. These 
two are only one—substance. 

The great All, spirit and form, God and creation, soul and body, is 
thus the grand symbolic animal which in the morning has four feet, 
two at noon, and three at night. 

Understand at last the Sphinx, and you will not kill it as did 
CE dipus by reducing it to be but man alone, and then you will not be 
forced to blind yourself like that unhappy symbolical King of Thebes. 

Here end our lessons on the ternary. 

April and. 


LV. 


WE come now to the quaternary, whose marvels we have already 
contemplated in the principiant unity. We contemplate the sign of 
that mysterious Schema which is all religion and all science in a single 
word. The daleth, 7, the image of the square, shows us the union of 
the jod and the he with the fecundation of the latter. The jod and 
the hé and the vau are figured as regards their chief characteristics in 
the hieroglyphic form of the daleth, which measures the angle of the 
square while still keeping the generative principles of the primitive 
triangle. 

The number four is that of the cross which divides into four seg- 
ments the circle of perpetual motion. It figures the perfect equili- 
brium, the double binary, the cubic stone, the four feet of the eternal 
throne, the four ages of man, the four seasons of the year, the four 
elemental forms of universal matter which still are: air, earth, fire and 
water, 7.¢., to speak in the terms of modern science: nitrogen, carbon, 
oxygen and hydrogen. There are four great prophets, four evangelists, 
four great doctors in the Greek Church, the same number in the Latin. 
There are four angels connected with the four corners of the world, 
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the Sphinx has four forms, the analysis of which gives the four animals 
of Ezekiel and St. John. Revelation manifests itself by four laws: 
the law of nature, the law of fear, the law of grace and the law of 
intelligence. Spiritual progress is accomplished through four stages, 
which are: Penitence, Faith, Hope and Charity. The moral virtues 
are also four in number: Justice, Strength, Temperance and Prudence. 
All the forms of the quaternary correspond together and serve as com- 
mentary to the hieroglyphic revelation contained in the grand and 
mysterious Schema: Schema hamphorash, the name explained, that is, 
universal science. Let us stop and take breath. 
April oth. 


LVI. 


You will understand later and of yourself the obscure and rather 
subtle passages of St. Martin which you ask me to explain. The 
Treatise on Numbers of this Theosophist lacks order and clearness; 
with that exception, it is good like the other works of the same author, 
whose only fault is perhaps rather too great a leaning towards that 
passive mysticism which contemplates the Word instead of entering 
into its active life, which is the virility of the soul. The part of Mary 
compared with that of Martha is doubtless the better, but Mary is 
woman, and the perfection of human life is to transform ourselves zz 
virum perfectum ad mensuram etatis plenttudinis Christi. 

April oth. 


LVII. 


THE quaternary is the number of the cross. The cross, the glorious 
stauros whose four mysteries St. Paul thus indicates: a/titudo, longitudo, 
sublimitas et profundum. The cross, which is not the meeting of two 
lines, but the starting point of four infinite lines, for ever separated 
and for ever united by a centre which becomes that of immensity. 
The cross symbolized by the four rivers of Eden. The ancient tau of 
the Hebrews, &, and the ns of our alphabet which has been adopted 
in mathematics as the sign of the unknown, the mystery of mysteries, 
the force of forces, the light of lights, the glory of glories. 

At the centre of the cross blooms the mystic rose, the rose of 
light, the flower of life and of love, whose petals arranged in order 
represent the hearts of the elect in their harmonious hierarchy. The 
rose which is the symbol of the Great Work and which Abraham the 
Jew depicts to us as blooming white and ruddy on a stem of azure 
with golden leaves. Into the calyx of the rose the symbolic Pelican 
sheds its blood to feed its little ones whom it makes immortal. Behold 
the sign of the Rosy Cross; deepest peace, my brother. 

April oth. 

{ Letter LVIII is purely of a personal nature. | 
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LIX. 

THE hieroglyphic letter of the quaternary is daleth. As you see, 
daleth is a mason’s square and indicates the proportions of 
the square which is the geometrical 
form of the quaternary. The figure 4 
represents the cross with the indication 

of the square, with the proportions and the mea- 
sures you will find on the great pantacle of ¢ 
Thebes. 

The name of God is written with four letters 
among almost all the peoples of the world. Thus 
we have: 

J H VH among the Hebrews. 

AE O & among the Greeks. 


9p nw Ee 
ak S§ among the Arabs. 


us 3 Ss among the Persians. 


ArT CJ among the Magi. 


Adad among the Assyrians. 

Tara or Taro among the Gymnosophists, etc. 

The sign of God is then essentially the cross; even before Christi- 
anity, the crux ansata among the Egyptians was the sign of the life 
eternal. The four-branched cross, with its luminous nimbus and the 
figures of the four animals, is found among the sacred hieroglyphics 
of the Egyptians, as may be seen in the works of Kircher. 

The monogram of the cross is also the monogram of the Schema, or 
of the divine name, and represents that sacred tau which shall mark all 
the elect upon their foreheads. Thus: | 


a a OS 
- ) | 
These monogranis are those of the /abarum and of Occultism. One 
finds in them the hieroglyphs of the two trees, aes the one upright, 
the other reversed—the words Taro, Rota and Tora. ‘Taro = God; 
Rota = Life; Tora = the sacred book (it is the name which the Hebrews 
still give to the zb/e: Sepher Torah). 
May 1st. 
[ Letter LX is entirely personal. } 


A 
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1a i 
God is jod, s. 
The Light of Glory is n. 
The Eternal Love is 4. om ay O 


The creation, or the creative principle is 7. O Re 

Jod is 1, hé is 5, vau is 6 = 12. 

Place the flaming star in the centre of the ats a5 
cycle of 12 and you have 17, the number of the O ee 


flaming star of the Tarot. O46 

The flaming star symbolizes the second hé it O 
or the creative principle. 

The sacred name or the Schema is never pronounced, as you know, 
and can moreover only be pronounced letter by letter: Jod-he-vau-hé. 
Our word Jehovah, composed of six letters, has nothing in common 
with the tetragram; it can, however, represent the verb because in it 
we can find our five vowels: IE OU A. 

When the Hebrews in reading meet the Schema, they pronounce 
Adonai 7}7~, the numerical value of which is 29; viz.: 11, force; 2, 
Chokmah, wisdom. Aleph, whichis 1, represents Kether; daleth, which 
is 4, 1s the tetragram; nun, which is 14, is the septenary multiplied by 
beth or the binary; jod, which is 10, when placed at the end of a word 
represents Malkuth or the second hé; daleth represents also gedulah 
or mercy; nun reproduces twice the number of nettah, victory, and is 
therefore the balanced and absolute triumph of good; jod is Kether in 
Malkuth. You see thus that the tetragram >27N is the manifestation 
of Mm; it is the light of glory translated into the splendour of life: 
it is Chokmah expressing Kether: it is the Shekinah, or the outward 
splendour of the Unutterable Name. 

There are twelve different combinations of the name of m7, as 
you can ascertain for yourself by forming the various combinations 
possible of the four letters: 77, 77, etc. 

These twelve combinations were graven with the names of the 
twelve tribes upon the breastplate of the High Priest. Its stones, 
moreover, were symbolic by their colours and magnetic properties, for 
all stones are magnets of astral light. The breastplate was thus the 
magic square of the Schema, as I will explain to you, and had the same 
value as the keys of Solomon or the Tarot. 

May 8th. 


LXII. 


You ask what we ought to think and say of the events which 
seem destined to put an end to the restless feeling of the Italian 
people. I believe that we must let pass the justice of God. The Pope 
has done his duty in refusing to consent to any alienation of a domain 
which is not his own, but belongs to the entire Catholic world. What 
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people have mistaken for obstinacy has really been energy; he will not 
allow the kings, like Uzzah, to lay their profane hands on the Ark to 
keep it from falling. The Pope is answerable to God alone. God 
alone can take from him what God only gave to him. Revolutions do 
not occur without the permission of Providence. By temporal mal- 
versations, the clergy has lost the confidence of the peoples. It needs 
a great lesson, and will receive a most thoroughone. Let us lower our 
eyes and salute our father whom God chasteneth because of the sins of 
his children; let us not add to his sufferings by applauding the execu- 
tioners of the supreme justice; but let us pray to God that the time of 
trials be shortened and that the spirit of intelligence may soon cause 
the heart of the father to draw near to the hearts of his children. 

May rrth. 

LXIIT, 

As plenipotentiary and representative of J. C. on earth, the Pope 
is certainly and radically Priest and King. It is he who bestows the 
double anointing which makes the Christs or the anointed of the Lord. 

But he cannot exercise the royal power on earth, because, being 
the shepherd, he may not touch the sword. The good shepherd gives 
his blood for his sheep, and never sheds their blood. The Pope exercis- 
ing himself the spiritual ministry of J. C. should delegate to a layman 
the temporal ministry, in order that the sword may never soil the hand 
of a priest and may never draw down upon him the reaction of the 
sword. 

To confuse together the two powers is to shake the social edifice 
to its base, as Samson did when he violently drew together the two 
pillars of the temple. 

In the social order, which is the organization of the great human 
family, the Church is the mother and the Empire is the father. If the 
mother seeks to be father and if the father seeks to be mother, all 
becomes confusion. It is then the evil binary asserting itself in place 
of the unity. 

Moses, forced to govern the people of God temporally, had dele- 
gated to Aaron the priesthood, and he was bound to do so, because he 
had to punish the rebels with death. All blood shed by the priest is 
sacrificial blood; every deathsman sent by a priest is a sacrificer; and 
human sacrifices are abominable to God since they have been abolished 
by the voluntary immolation of the great victim. 

The Pope, then, reigns only to pardon, and for him to exercise 
here below his royal power (for he is King and King par excellence), he 
would need a people of the just and the elect. 

That is the bottom of the question as to the Pope’s temporal 
power. God will maintain his right to it in spite of those who deny it, 
and will make to cease the abuse of it in spite of those who affirm it 
without restriction. 
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The Pope was bound to maintain his right in all its integrity, and 
he would have uncrowned his tiaraif he had granted one single reform 
under the pressure of violence. 

Moreover, he must remain at Rome, and if he leaves his seat with- 
out being forced thereto by violence, he will abdicate the Papacy. 

May roth. 


LXIV. 


Woe to whoever shall make himself King of Thebes without 
having chained the Sphinx! The modern Thebes is Rome. It is the 
sacred city, and none shall touch it with impunity. The cardinals 
know it well, and it is that which gives them their audacity; but what 
they do not know is that the sword of the Lord is upon them because 
they have shed blood; as may be seen in the prophetic drawings of 
Paracelsus. 

This design follows the one which represents the Pope plunged 
into water and striving towards the 
land which recedes before him and 
which he cannot reach, for it is all 
covered with weapons defending it. 
Here youseea white monkstretched 
on the ground amidst broken wea- 
pons of which he has made a crimi- 


nal use, and a hand from heaven 
directs a sword against him. 

May heaven grant that this prediction be not accomplished in all 
its severity. But what is certain is that the Holy See, stained with 
blood, must be purified ere the vicar of J. C. can take again his seat 
there in peace to exercise his divine royalty and temporal priest- 
hood. 

You ask me if the Emperor of the French is an Initiate. I know 
that he occupied himself in London with the Occult Sciences; but I 
believe rather that he is guided by the divine power which uses him 
and gives him the intuition of justice. Never believe that he will 
ever abandon the Pope, for he feels clearly that it would be his own 
destruction. But he is the enemy of the government of the cardinals. 


He has not given up the Villafranca programme, and does not yet 
believe in the Italian kingdom lasting. The Italians will never be 
Piedmontese, and the latter will not easily become Italians. Victor 
Emmanuel has a party at Naples, but he is not popular there, because 
in the eyes of the Neapolitans he is still always King of Piedmont. 
The Italian confederation would have more chance of lasting, and in 
one form or another they will come back to that. Garibaldi is alone, 
-or if he rallies around him any hopes or daring, it is those of Mazzini, 
who has no other future than ruin. 
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LXV. 

IF the Sacred Science does not encourage you to surmount bravely 
the difficulties of the present life, believe that it has not yet for you all 
the efficaciousness it will have. The force of heaven has not, as its 
effect, to weaken us upon earth. Man having a double life and finding 
justness and justice only in equilibrium, loses the rectitude of his 
judgment in heavenly things when he neglects the things of earth, 
and, reciprocally, he abuses earthly things and makes them hostile and 
hurtful to himself when he neglects heavenly things. 

May rsth. 

[Letter LXVI is wanting. ] 
LXVITI. 
THE letters of the sacred tetragram give in numbers: 


5 IO 
etude: 

6 - 26, which gives 2+6=8 and 2 x 6=12, 
Beek 


ik its: 
the two numbers of the Son of God: 8 justice and 12 the consummation 
by the cross or the sacrifice; 8 8 8 gives 24, the number of the ancients. 
of St. John and of the pearls of the Kabalistic Schema: 


In heaven 12 represents God and the Wisdom of God or his Word. 
God is 3, his Word is 9. In Nature 12 is 4 multiplied by 3; that is the 
form created and set in motion by spirit. 

The divine 12 is the number of Metatron or Mitatron, the prince: 
of forms or the angel of the Archetype. The natural 12 is the number 
of Sandalphon, the prince of life or the mover of the fire. Metatron. 
is a dignity, not a personage, and the same is true of Sandalphon.. 
When J. C. was transfigured upon Mount Tabor he appeared placed. 
between Metatron and Sandalphon, who were then Moses and Elias,. 
because he summed up in himself the virtue of the Elohim. Thus, too, 
Moses, Elias and Enoch were ‘‘assumed” or caught up living into» 
heaven, but Jesus raised himself, which needs must be so, since he had. 
in him the perfect force with its two equilibrating principles. All this. 
conceals lofty and profound truths under a symbolism whose figures. 
one must be very careful not to materialize. It is certain that neither- 
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Enoch nor Elias, nor Moses, nor even J. C., ever could have raised 
themselves above the atmosphere and gone to the sun with bodies like 
our own. This is what Scripture gives us to understand by telling us 
that Moses died, but that an angel hid away his body from men and 
demons; and how so? By an immediate and lightning-like dissolution 
of the exterior envelope, as happened to J. C. when the earth of his 
tomb quaked and the stone was rolled away. But J. C. alone had the 
power to render his glorious body visible and tangible to the corporeal 
senses, by reason of his power over the two equilibrating forces of 
which I have spoken. 

May arst. 

LXVIILI. 

THE quaternary is symbolized by the four rivers of Eden, which 
issue from the same source, and water the whole Paradise, oe 
forming the sign of the cross. ‘é 

One is the Pison or the Phase, the name of which 
signifies light, and which flows through the land of Evilath Sede 
or benediction, depositing therein the gold of truth. Its opposite is 
the Euphrates, the river of captivity and of error. The third river, 
the Gehon, flows in Ethiopia and is opposite to the Tigris where the 
youthful Tobias found the marvellous fish, symbol of Occult Science 
and the universal panacea. The last two rivers represent, then, life 
and death, as the former two, truth and falsehood. You see how 
puerile have been the efforts of the commentators to make issue from 
the same source at an earlier date, and in reality, the Nile which they 
believed to be the Gehon, the Tigris, the Phase and the Euphrates. 
It would be equally useful to seek for the junction of the Niemen, 
the Seine and the Guadalquiver. The very name of the paradise or 
symbolical garden of truth, Eden, signifies beginning, basis, receptacle 
of ideas. At the source of the four rivers were two trees: the one 
that of Knowledge, the other that of Life. Like Metatron and Sandal- 
phon, like the columns Jakin and Boaz before the principal gate of the 
temple, it is perfectly evident that the paradise or garden of Eden is a 
pantacle or synthetic symbol of the entire primi- 
tive science. And you already know that it is yes j e 
according to the geometrical proportions of this bs 
pantacle that the sacred letters were formed. r \ 

The pantacle of Eden has been the prototype 
of all those symbolic and synthetic monuments \ : 
of which the chief were the seven wonders of the \, 
world. The Pyramids, for instance, are built Se 
upon a plan entirely like that of Eden, and in 
front of them the gigantic Sphinx kept watch, like the cherub or 
mythagogic bull at the gate of the lost paradise. 

May aist. 


aeren, 
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LXIX. 


Our four-lettered word Dizeuw comes from the Latin word Dies 
which means the Light, the day. In old French one still finds Diexr. 
It signifies: 


D ominateur. D = Being and Life, or | and ) = united, D. 
I mmense. I — the unity, 1. 

E sprit. i, == the spirit, the emanation, the word. 

U niversel. U = the recipient, the form, the universe. 


The name Mary in Hebrew is four-lettered, mp or 7 Ip, Miriam 
or Maria. These two names give the whole symbolism of the woman 
and the mother. The first signifies death which begets life, and life 
which causes death. The second signifies death and resurrection of 
God, as you will easily understand when you have the complete under- 
standing of all the letters. 

The Hebrews call the father Abba and the mother Imma: two 
four-lettered names. These two names express Being and Life: the 
unity returning into the unity by the quaternary; z.¢., thesis, analysis 
and synthesis; then the synthetic unity reproducing the primitive 
unity by 2 x 13 = 26, which reduces (Kabalistically) to 8 the binary of 
the quaternary. Abba is thus the manifestation of Kether in Chokmah, 
and Imma is the revelation of Chokmah in Malkuth. 

You will understand this better when we have gone through the 
whole series of the Sephiroth together. 

Sephiroth and Shemoth are the two great divisions of the science 
of signs. Sephiroth means notions by the numbers. Shemoth means 
knowledge by the names. 

Names, as you know already, correspond to numbers and are 
formed by the numbers; and all have for their key the Schema, or 
Incommunicable Name of God. 

May 25th. 

(To be continued.) 


ES _ ys oe 


HE that builds a fair house upon an ill seat, committeth himself 
to prison.—BACON. 


THEY are ill discoverers that think there is no land, when they can 
see nothing but sea.—BACON. 


KNOWLEDGE is a steep that few mayclimb. Duty is a path that all 
may tread.—Fpic of Hades. 


LIVE nobly first, and then teach others how to live.-—Oumba. 


THE world exists for the education of each man.—EKMERSON. 


Cheosophy and Christianity. 


HE publication of Prof. Max Miiller’s Gifford Lectures, under the 
title of 7heosophy, or Psychological Religion, is of immense value 
to those who are endeavouring to place Christianity on its rightful basis 
in history and in philosophy, instead of allowing it to rest on the 
traditions and legends of the Catholic Church. Those who are at all 
familiar with the latest results of scientific criticism and of the ‘‘new 
theology,” have no difficulty in recognizing the position which the book 
occupies, or the importance of the results attained. But the work is 
one of special value to the Theosophist, not merely on account of the 
title, but for the clearness with which some of the fundamental con- 
cepts of Theosophy are put forward. The position, however, as 
between the Professor and Theosophists is a peculiar one. The Pro- 
fessor sets out to curse, and unconsciously he blesses. His work will 
find its way among our standard books, and will be largely quoted in 
support of our teachings, albeit that it is intended, if not to controvert 
the same, at all events to show how much the ‘‘Esoteric Buddhists” 
differ in their teachings from true ‘“‘Theosophy.” For the Professor 
says: 

I ought, perhaps, to explain why, to the title of Psychological Religion, origin- 
ally chosen for this my final course of Gifford Lectures, I have added that of Zheo- 
sophy. It seemed to me that this venerable name, so well known among early 
Christian thinkers, as expressing the highest knowledge of God within the reach of 
the human mind, has of late been so greatly misappropriated that it was high time 
to restore it to its proper function. It should be known once for all that one may 
call oneself a Theosophist, without being suspected of believing in spirit-rappings, 
table-turnings, or any other occult sciences and black arts. 

There is much in this to make a member of the Theosophical 
Society smile. It appears that we have misappropriated the term 
Theosophy, and that the Professor has a special mission to restore it 
to its legitimate use. The first act of that mission seems to have been 
to write an article in Zhe Nineteenth Century, endeavouring first of 
all to fix the title of ‘‘Esoteric Buddhists” upon modern Theosophists, 
and in the second place to show that there is not and never has been 
in reality such a thing as Esoteric Buddhism. Of course everyone who 
knows anything at all about the matter is aware that there is nothing 
to give us the name of “Esoteric Buddhists,” save the unfortunate title 
of one of Mr. Sinnett’s books. But we may pass over this and other 
misconceptions on the part of the Professor, as being rather unworthy 
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of the man than anything else, and proceed to his actual exposition of 
what Theosophy really is, and more particularly as to its connection 
with Christianity. 

Our bitterest opponents to-day are professing Christians: Theo- 
sophy, we are told by many leading men in the Church, is utterly 
opposed to Christianity; while some do not hesitate to write books and 
pamphlets for the express purpose of proving that it is the work of the 
devil. We wish that more such pamphlets were written; they are of 
the greatest service to us. I have seen some that are really valuable 
for putting into the hands of enquirers. 

On the other hand we have professing Christians of all denomina- 
tions joining our ranks; men and women who have found in our 
teachings the right exposition of their own faith. I do not intend here 
to enter into this controversy as between Christian and Christian. To 
the Christian who says that Theosophy is antagonistic to his religion— 
supposing, that is to say, that he really understands what Theosophy 
does teach—we have only to remark: first prove that your conceptions 
or doctrines have a right to be called Chr7stian, and then we may be 
able to argue the matter. 

But now we have it on the authority of Prof. Max Miiller, that 
Theosophy was 


Well known among early Christian thinkers, as expressing the highest know- 
ledge of God within the reach of the human mind. 


Let us enquire, then, what is this highest conception of God which 
should rightly be called Theosophy, and whether it is in any way 
different from that which modern Theosophists have been teaching 
now for many years. If we turn to p. 105 of Prof. Max Miiller’s book, 
we find the following: 


If we ask what was the highest purpose of the teaching of the Upanishads we 
can state it in three words, as it has been stated by the greatest Vedanta teachers 
themselves, namely, Zat ‘vam asi. This means, Thou art that. TZhat stands for 
what I called the last result of Physical Religion, which is known to us under 
different names in different systems of ancient and modern philosophy. It is Zeus 
or the Hés @eds or 7d Ov in Greece; it is what Plato meant by the Eternal Idea, 
what Agnostics call the Unknowable, what I call the Infinite in Nature. This is 
what in India is called Brahman, as masculine or neuter, the being behind all 
beings, the power that emits the universe, sustains it and draws it back again to 
itself. The Zhou is what I call the Infinite in man, the last result of Anthropo- 
logical Religion, the Soul, the Self, the being behind every human Ego, free from 
all bodily fetters,.free from passions, free from all attachments. The expression 
Thou art that, means Thine Atman, thy soul, thy self is the Brahman, or, as we can 
also express it, the last result, the highest object discovered by Physical Religion 
is the same as the last result, the highest subject discovered by Anthropological 
Religion; or, in other words, the subject and object of all being and all knowing 
are one and the same. This is the gist of what I call Psychological Religion, or 
Theosophy, the highest summit of thought which the human mind has reached, 
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which has found different expressions in different religions and philosophies, but 
nowhere such a clear and powerful realization as in the ancient Upanishads of 
India. 

Every student of Theosophy will recognize in this the doctrine of 
the Higher Self, the very centre and core of Occult teaching. Let us 
quote some parallel passages from our own works. In Zhe Key to 
Theosophy (p. 174) we find: 

Atman or the “Higher Self” is really Brahma, the ABsolu’TE, and indistin- 


guishable from it. In hours of Samddhi, the higher spiritual consciousness of the 
Initiate is entirely absorbed in the ONE essence, which is Atman. 


In Zhe Secret Doctrine (vol. i. p. 276 0.e.) we have the following: 


By paralyzing his lower personality, and arriving thereby at the full knowledge 
of the zon-separateness of his higher SELF from the One Absolute SELF, man can, 
even during his terrestrial life, become as ‘‘One of Us.” 

In The Voice of the Silence (pp. 20 and 21) the state of Samadhi is 
described as follows: 

And now thy Se/f is lost in SELF, thyse/f unto THYSELF, merged in THAT 
SELF from which thou first didst radiate. 

Behold! thou hast become the light, thou hast become the Sound, thou art thy 
Master and thy God. Thou art THYSELF the object of thy search; the VOICE 
unbroken, that resounds throughout eternities, exempt from change, from sin 
exempt, the seven sounds in one, the VOICK OF THE SILENCE. 


The passages I have quoted sound a note which is absent from the 
Professor’s phraseology. So far as this recognition of the essential 
oneness of the “Infinite in Nature” and the ‘Infinite in Man” is a 
mere intellectual process, it may rightly be considered as ‘‘the highest 
summit of thought which the human mind has reached,” evoterically. 
And if in any sense this conception requires to be specialized in the 
domain of religion, the qualifying term psychological may perhaps fit it 
as well as any other. But Zheosophy, as we understand the term, 
includes all this—and infinitely more. For theo-sophia—divine wisdom 
—cannot stop short at a mere intellectual apprehension of this unity. 
If the essential oneness of my own inner Self and the divine essence of 
the universe be an actual fact, there lies before me the possibility of 
realizing that divine in my own person, in all the fulness and power of 
that divine nature itself. The self-conscious ‘‘I,’’ which now is merely 
human and finite, must decome the divine and the infinite. Man must 
become God. 

Such is the teaching of our Theosophy, in theory and in practice. 
But the practice is eso¢ertc, and is distinguished by the term Occudtism. 
So far as Theosophy is a system of teaching, given out to the world in 
a certain form, embodied in certain doctrines, it is evoteric and prepara- 
tory merely. It is but a ray of the true divine wisdom, distorted and » 
sullied by our efforts to express it in terms of our finite and conditioned 


consciousness. 
6 
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This is why we place 7heosophy so far above all individual and 

special systems of religion or philosophy. It is as much higher than 
Prof. Max Miiller’s Psychological Religion as that “Religion” is higher 
than the worship of an anthropomorphic God; and where the Professor 
hesitates or stumbles blindly, the Theosophist treads with firm and 
certain step. 
About 1,900 years ago, according to aecepted chronology, there 
lived a man called Jesus of Nazareth. What little record we have of 
his life and sayings is to be found in the four gospels of the Christian 
Scriptures. Those gospels are known to be very untrustworthy in 
many respects, historically and otherwise; and there are many inter- 
polations which have been inserted at a comparatively recent period, 
in order to support certain doctrines which had come to be regarded 
as essential to ‘‘Christianity.” There is one fact, however, which 
stands out without any fear of dispute; and round that fact everything 
that is essential to the claims of Christianity centres. 

This great and important fact is that the immediate followers of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and—so far as the gospels can be relied on—Jesus 
himself, claimed to have realized in his own person the fulness of 
divine wisdom and power; to have been in actuality that which other 
men are only potentially, one with the dzvine ‘Father,’ or one with 
“God.” 

Whether this claim was justified by actual fact, whether Jesus was 
an actual exemplification of the perfect incarnation of the Divine 
Spirit, it is not our purpose to enquire here. The question rests upon 
historical and critical considerations, concerning which the most learned 
authorities differ absolutely. How then shall we determine? 

But Theosophy raises this question altogether above the region of 
controversy, which has so long been occupied by the opposing forces. 
of reason and tradition. Whether we incline to a decision for or 
against the claims and traditions of the Christian Church, our position 
remains unaffected. For the Theosophist has determined, on other 
authority than that of mere legendary tradition or doubtful historical 
records, that his own A/igher Self is one with the divine ‘‘Father”— 
Atman; and that the long upward path of evolution which he is tread- 
ing is leading gradually yet surely to a full realization of that unity. 
All through history, from Sages, Philosophers, Initiates, we find this 
one central truth of man’s divine nature proclaimed; and it has ‘‘no- 
where such a clear and powerful realization as in the ancient Upani- 
shads of India.” 

The divinity of Man was taught ages before the divinity of Jesus 
was accepted; and for the Theosophist who has realized this one great 
truth, the question resolves itself simply into one of self-knowledge. 
And this self-knowledge is strictly a matter of science; not of physical 
science merely, not of so-called ‘‘natural science,” with its limitations 
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and arbitrary divisions, but of the ‘‘Higher Science.’ Where is that 
Science to be learnt outside of what Theosophy is teaching to-day? 
Certainly not in the Christian Church, the historical opponent of all 
Science. The Church has nothing to offer us but mysteries into which 
we must not enquire, and faith resting upon a mere traditional basis. 

But in the Christian Scriptures, with the light which Theosophy 
throws upon them, we have something more than mere mystery and 
tradition. If all men are essentially or potentially divine, why should 
there not be historical examples of those who have already realized 
the perfection of their nature, and shown that perfection to their 
fellow-men, so far as it is possible to do so, acting through the limita- 
tions of a physical body? That Jesus of Nazareth was such a one 
appears more than probable, even when we deduct from the gospel 
narratives all that appears problematical or doubtful as history. In 
other words, he was what we term a MASTER. 

But in order to understand the doctrines of the Church, which 
have gradually gathered round the central historical character of Jesus, 
we must go outside the gospels to the ‘‘heathen” philosophers and 
sages. It is doubtful whether Jesus could ever have been considered 
as a special incarnation of the divine Logos, if the possibility of such 
special manifestations had not been handed down from ancient Aryan 
sources in the Hindt doctrine of Avataras. Krishna was known as 
such an incarnation centuries before the same character was ascribed 
to Jesus. Nor, as Max Muller has shown, could Jesus have been con- 
sidered as an incarnation of the divine Logos, if the idea of the Logos 
as the connecting link between the unconditioned absolute Deity and 
the manifested universe had not been familiar through the teachings of 
Plato. And when once it had been determined that Jesus was such an 
incarnation, it was necessary to ascribe to him certain legendary events 
which belonged to previous similar Avataras. Of these the first was 
an immaculate conception, and the last crucifixion and resurrection. 
Added to this an attempt was made to connect Jesus with the expected 
Jewish Messiah, and in order to do this it was necessary to make him 
fulfil historically some of the prophecies which were supposed to relate 
to that Messiah. Hence we have such an absurdity as the genealogical 
table in the first chapter of Matthew, in order to prove him a lineal 
descendant from the house of David; whereas that genealogy belongs 
to Joseph, who was certainly not his father if he was born of a virgin. 

Out of this tangle of what has been ascribed to Jesus, how are we 
to extricate ourselves? Shall we ever by any scientific or critical 
methods find out what was really the history of Jesus of Nazareth? 
We hear much on the one side of a ‘“‘Protestant Science,” of a ‘‘“New 
Theology,” which is gradually breaking down the accepted traditions 
of the Church, beginning with the inspiration of the A7d/e and ending 
with the resurrection of the body. On the other side we have the 
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vehement protests of those to whom “Christianity” has no meaning 
apart from those traditions; whose “faith” rests entirely upon the 
literal acceptation of the gospel narratives. 

With the key which Theosophy supplies, however, we regard all 
these controversies as of small moment, so far as our own faith is con- 
cerned. That faith is not dependent upon “history,” not upon what 
one man was, but upon what each man zs. 

The key lies first in an understanding of the central doctrine of 
Theosophy, the doctrine of man’s inherent divine nature; and, 
secondly, in understanding that the divine Ego, when incarnated in 
the physical man, is the Christos, the Krishna, or the Christ. 

All that is narrated of the Christ in the gospels is true with a far 
deeper truth than its application to one historical character merely. 
“IT and my Father are one” is true of the indwelling Christ, the Wigher 
Selif of every man; but in every man that Christ is not yet born or 
made manifest. And if the historical Jesus spoke thus, it was because 
as a Master he had identified his personality with the Christ; because 
the flesh did not, as with us, create an illusive and transitory personality 
to assume the character of ‘‘I.” 

Understand well the difference between Jesus the historical char- 
acter and Christ the divine Logos, dwelling in the inner sanctuary of 
each man’s heart, and the difficulties of biblical criticism, the contro- 
versies of religion and science, and the ‘‘tottering walls” of a Church 
which has had its day, will be alike powerless to shake our faith or to 
turn us aside from that Path which our Elder Brothers have trodden, 
and which we will tread from incarnation to incarnation with steady 
growth and purpose, until ‘‘Christ who is our life shall be manifested.” 

W. KINGSLAND. 


A OSS 


Extracts from “Che Source of Hite.” 


HE intellect being man’s higher self, his chief aim in life must be 
to acquire real knowledge of that self, which will lead him to 
know those things which are not self; for man’s spiritual nature 

(his real self) surrounds and pervades all those things which fall under 
his immediate perception. 


The will is a divine faculty by which all things are created and 
set in motion, and nothing can exist independently of it. Through 
knowledge and practice the soul clings to the superior world; for 
knowledge renders practice necessary, and practice removes the soul 
from its opposites which corrupt it, and leads it back to its real nature 


1The author of The Source of Life (Fons Vite) was a Jewish Rabbi of the eleventh century 
named Ibn-Gebirol; he was known to the scholastics under the name of Avicebron, and is often 
quoted by them. Fons Vite has a marked Oriental character; its teaching, although deeply meta- 
physical, is extremely clear and often reminds us of the Bhagavad Gila. 
_  2“TIntellect”? in this sense is Atma, The Jewish and Arabian school of philosophy divided the 
intellect into ‘‘passive”’ and “active.” 
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and essence. Knowledge and practice deliver the soul from the bonds 
of nature and purify it from everything that confuses and obscures it, 
after which it returns to its own superior world. 


Man is a composite of three things: primordial substance, matter 
accompanied by form, and the will which is the medium between the 
two extremes. The will is similar to the soul, primordial substance to 
the intellect. 


A most important object of study is the spiritual nature of the 
soul (its essence), its faculties, qualities and all those things which by 
contact remain impressed upon it. For the soul is the substratum of 
all knowledge and perceives all things through its own innate faculties. 


All things being made of one universal matter, this matter must 
necessarily possess the following qualities: that of dezmg, that of exisf- 
ing independently, that of having only one nature, that of carrying in 
ttself the power of diversity, that of giving its name and nature to all 
things. 


When we say that universal matter exists, we mean that it exists 
when it has been endowed with a spiritual form, for matter devoid of 
form is incapable of existence zz action, although it carries in itself the 
possibility of another mode of existence: existence zz potentiality. 


The will sets the forms generated by matter in action and makes 
them penetrate into matter’s very depths; for the will encompasses all 
things, and form follows the will and is in submission to it. 


The intellect having cognizance of its own substance, the form of 
truth is therefore inherent init. The rational soul in certain moments 
knows likewise the form of truth, because of its proximity with the 
substance of the intellect; but the vital soul has not a perfect cogni- 
tion of this form, it knows it only through the imagination, because its 
nature is unlike that of the intellect. 


Things visible are the image of things invisible, and the visible 
world of the invisible; and this truth can be applied to all the degrees 
of deing between the two extremes. 

Cosh 


dlotes and Queries. 


NDER this heading we propose to insert monthly notes and 
questions that may help students in their work, references to 
quotations bearing on Theosophical doctrines, and other matters 

of interest. Readers would much help us if they would send us 
passages they meet with in their own studies, copying the passage and 
giving exact reference—nanie of book, volume, page, and date of edition. 
All useful references will be classified, and entered up in a book under 
their several heads, and a mass of matter useful to students will be thus 
accumulated. Questions will be numbered, and the number must be 
given in sending an answer. 
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QUERIES. 


Q. 10.—In ‘‘The World’s Crucified. Saviours,” by Dr. J. A. Ander- 
son, published in 7he New Californian, vol. i. p. 324, and reprinted in 
Siftings, is a statement, on the authority of Eusebius, Irenaeus and 
Polycarp, ‘‘that it was accepted among all the early Church Fathers 
that Jesus of Nazareth was never crucified.” This statement was so 
wonderful to me that I set about verifying it, and after examining 

‘what I have of those Church Fathers, I wrote Dr. Anderson for a refer- 
ence. In reply he says: ‘“‘My authority was a work entitled, Zhe 
World’s Sixteen Crucified Saviours, by Kersey Graves, of Richmond, 
Indiana, who gives as his authority the well-known but exceedingly 
rare work entitled Azacalypsis, by Godfrey Higgins, I believe.” I 
should be glad to have this verified. It was not the notion that Jesus 
was not crucified that surprised me, but that that notion ‘‘was accepted 
among all the Church Fathers,” including Irenzus, Eusebius and 
Polycarp. 


ANSWERS. 


A. 9.—In pursuance of the query regarding the evidence of a belief 
in Reincarnation by the patristic writers of the Christian Church, I 
send you herewith a brief extract from Origen, which will be found in 
his work De Principiis (Mept “Apxdv) bk. iv. ch. i. sec. 23; and on pages 
372 and 373 of vol. iv. of the American edition of the ‘Ante-Nicene 
Fathers.” This extract occurs in a chapter that is written to oppose 
a literal interpretation of the prophets of Israel; and follows a state- 
ment that the prophecies concerning the destruction of Egypt, Babylon, 
etc., are not to be taken as applicable to those countries upon this 
earth, but to places so named in the ‘“‘heavenly places which are to pass 
away.” It may therefore be said that the Israelite who descends among 
the Scythians may not mean aman who had been an Israelite in the 
flesh in a former incarnation, but only one who was an inhabitant or 
citizen of the ‘‘heavenly” Israel. This is noted, to show that no more 
is claimed for the passage than the context will warrant. The value of 
the text as evidence of Origen’s-belief in Reincarnation consists in the 
analogy traced between those who die out of this world into Abraham’s 
bosom, hell, etc., and those who die, ‘‘if the expression can be used,” 
out of those places into this world—significantly called “this hell.” 
The translation is from the Latin of Rufinus; a translation of the 
Greek text is more concise, but to the same effect. I have not access 
to the originals. 

The doctrine of preéxistence as taught so plainly by Origen seems 
to involve some form of Reincarnation; and a passage like the above 
taken in connection with the repeated repudiation of transmigration of 
human souls into dru/e bodies, and the absence of denial of rebirth in 
human bodies, is satisfactory proof to me that he accepted the truth of 
the latter. 

It is unfortunate that the editors of the American patristic series 
have given only a few hundred pages of Origen’s works, while they 
rank him as one of the most voluminous as well as most influential of 
the Fathers of the first three centuries. 


For, perhaps, as those who, departing this world in virtue of that death which 
is commion to all, are arranged in conformity with their actions and deserts—ac- 
cording as they shall be deemed worthy—some in the place which is called hell, 
others in the bosom of Abraham, and in different localities or mansions, so also 
from those places, as if dying there, if the expression can be used, do they come 
down from the upper world to this hell. For that hell to which the souls of the 
dead are conducted from this world is, I believe, on account of this distinction, 
called the lower hell by scripture, as is said in the book of Psalms: ‘‘Thou hast 
delivered my soul from the lowest hell.’”’ Every one, accordingly, of those who 
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descend to the earth is, according to his deserts, or agreeably to the position which 
he occupied there, ordained to be born in this world, in a different country, or 
among a different nation, or in a different mode of life, or surrounded by infirmities 
of a different kind, or to be descended from religious parents, or parents who were 
not religious; so that it may sometimes happen that an Israelite descends among 
the Scythians, and a poor Egyptian is brought down to Judea.—Origen, De FPrincipiis 


(Ilepi Appx), iv. i. 23.—G. S. M. 


Correspondence. 
BROTHERS AND BROTHERHOOD. 


THE question raised by Mr. Johnston (LuUCIFER for March) anent 
the style of address as ‘“‘Brother” adopted in Theosophical correspon- 
dence certainly needs explanation. My views in that connection are: 

That it is purely a matter of opinion—the Occidental and the 
Oriental differ in their respective views simply because the one looks 
to the letter while the other has his ideal in the spirit of things in all 
mundane matters. The extraordinary refinement displayed by the 
civilized West in their rigid adherence to economic and social laws is 
little understood by the Eastern people, used to live a life of natural 
simplicity. The arguments advanced by your correspondent against 
the apparent anomaly of the style of address do not appear to call for 
serious consideration. The Theosophical Brotherhood, unlike all other 
associations, deals with universal truths, and the seope of its students 
must therefore be as wide as it is varied; each individual mind being 
free to impart and to receive consistently with its own capabilities of 
perception. As a body of free-thinkers the brotherhood works on 
eclectic principles, and does not, therefore, come under the category of 
clique, sect or coterie. 

Perhaps few European readers of LUCIFER are aware that the con- 
cept of the Great One, the Supreme Being, is ever cherished by natives 
of India, in all their actions of every-day life, automatically, as it were, 
through force of habit. As children of our Father in Heaven we, each 
and all, as a matter of fact, stand in fraternal relation to one another. 
The Higher Self in man we know to be sexless, and setting aside the 
external covering which distinguishes between man and woman, the 
essential idea of fraternal relationship remains dominant and un- 
affected; hence the brotherhood of man implies participation of the 
other sex. 

Absurd as it may seem to the civilized European mind, the practice 
is quite common with people in India of addressing their elders, even 
strangers, as father or mother, and their equals or underlings in the 
endearing style of sister or brother; and the expression is taken purely 
as a mark of politeness and good-breeding. Here again we have an 
instance of sympathy and goodwill between man and man when un- 
fettered by artificial conventionalities of the civilized life. 

Universal Brotherhood, having for its object chiefly the evolutionary 
progress of humanity, disinterestedness, harmony and loving regard 
for one another, should be cultivated to ensure combined action and 
solidarity on the part of its members. Those who choose to draw hard 
and fast lines for the conduct of Theosophical correspondence may do 
so, but it cannot be denied that the mode of address hitherto adopted 
is not only harmless, but has charms peculiarly its own to incite one to 
pursue the right path. DINSHAW D. WRITER. 


Bombay. 
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Mrs. Anna B. Underwood, Pres. Lake City Branch T. S. in the 
United States, writes suggesting the use of the word “Friend,” like 
the Quakers. 


Mr. C. Thurston, of Providence, U.S.A., protests strongly against 
the abandonment of ‘“ Bro.” 


[This correspondence must now cease.—EDs. | 


OCCULT ASTRONOMY. 


ALLOW me to ask how Mr. S. Stuart, in his exceedingly interesting 
article in April LucIFER on ‘‘Some Occult Indications in Ancient 
Astronomy,” arrives at the statement that Phcenix is the numerical 
equivalent of the Greek YH. My Greek grammars, Liddell and Scott’s, 
and Schrevelius’ Greek dictionaries, all make those letters = 690, and 
gnvn = 566; and ¢yué, bad Greek, I imagine, = 628. And by no method 
of computation known to me of the Greek letters, can I make Phoenix 
equal 608. AsI have been greatly interested in the occult powers of 
numbers, if it does not give too much inconvenience, please call his 
attention to this and give us an explanation. 

W. C. ROGERS. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Aebdiews. 
A “COMMON-SENSE” VIEW OF THEOSOPHY.’ 


THIS is a series of articles on various present-day topics, based on 
letters to a friend of the author’s. The first deals with Theosophy, the 
Theosophical Society, and Madame Blavatsky, from the point of view 
of a critic. Itis very clearly expressed, the style is calm and unim- 
passioned, and the writer, though evidently sympathetic towards 
Occultism, would seem to have failed to find in it the satisfaction he 
expected. Many of the time-honoured mistakes of the inexperienced 


student are made, such as the failure to recognize the equal importance ~ 


and mutual cooperation of self-reliance and the aid of a teacher in the 
study of Occultism. Mr. Harte evidently regards these two factors as 
alternatives, a circumstance which calls to mind a passage in the 
Sanatsujatiya,? where it is said that: 

A disciple obtains a quarter by time, so likewise a quarter by associating with 


the preceptor, he also obtains a quarter by means of his own energy; and then he 
attains to a quarter by means of the Shastras. 


He also displays the inopportune cautiousness and hesitancy with 
which the materialistic Westerner is wont to confront the enterprise of 
Occult study, and would have his readers fetter their aspirations with 
the clog of scientific sanction. He also thinks that the system taught 
by Madame Blavatsky 


Should be regarded as being of the nature of conjecture, unless it can be proved 
that those who originated the system had means of knowing by experience that 
the things they say are true; and also that they have faithfully recorded the result 
of their experiences. = 


_ I Lay Religion: being some Outspoken Letlers to a Lady on the Present Religious Situation, by 
Richard Harte. London: E. W. Allen. 1804. Price 2s. 6d. 
2 “Sacred Books of the East,” vol. viii. p. 177. 
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Here is where a little of what Mr. Harte calls “personal contact 
with the source of illumination” would come in useful. If one’s own 
judgment and carefully-trained intuition is to be called into play at all, 
it might just as well be applied to the solution of a problem like this— 
whether such and such a teaching is trustworthy. At all events, those 
who wish to prove it in any other way will have to wait long enough. 

Mr. Harte says a good deal as to private teachings, but we will 
refrain from criticizing his remarks until we know more as to the 
source of his information. He may be in a position to know, but how 
can he be in a position to /e//? The old attempt is made to show that 
Madame Blavatsky’s teachings grew by a process of gradual accretion, 
doctrines being added from time to time to suit requirements. The 
argument that Reincarnation was not advanced openly in /s’s Unveiled 
is brought out again. Doubtless there are many teachings in Zhe 
Secret Doctrine which will later on be formulated explicitly and openly, 
and will then seem to many to be quite new. Meanwhile, however, the 
truth has to be broken gradually and gently to a carping world. 

The other articles do not come sufficiently into our sphere to call 
for notice, but the book is interesting and chatty, and has a dry humour 
that redeems some of its defects. 

jim yy Ba es 


THE NEW DOCTRINE.’ 


THIs is a work in which three of the most important problems to 
Theosophists are discussed within 4oo pages. The author, although 
he has essayed a gigantic task, does not exhibit the habit of compress- 
ing his ideas. A Spaniard would say that the language was rather that 
of Géngora than of Gomara. We wish that the author had told us 
more of Theosophy in his work; but as it is it will induce the natives 
of the Argentine provinces to realize that it is not in the habitually lax 
atmosphere which pervades much of South America that it may be 
hoped to lay down a firm and solid foundation for our noble science. 

ee Oar oy 


NATAL ASTROLOGY? 


THIS is a large octavo book of 200 pages, and certainly does to 
Western astrology all the justice that can be done to it in a book of the 
size. The explanations are lucid and ample, and many interesting 
examples, with figures, of notable horoscopes are appended. It takes 
away the last remaining atom of excuse for denying the truth of the 
main principles of astrology, which those who have carefully avoided 
studying the science can possibly have to justify their conduct. We 
can therefore conscientiously recommend those who intend attacking 
the science not to read the book. A glance at the horoscopes of 
Frederick the Great, Marie Antoinette, Prince Rudolf, and the others, 
cannot fail to convince the most sceptical, provided they are not pre- 
judiced and have not availed themselves of a critic’s privileged ignor- 
ance of his subject. The writers evince an encouraging breadth of 
view and seem anxious to keep their minds quite open to any altera- 
tions which extended experience may render necessary. We would 
venture to suggest that someone should turn his mind to the unearth- 
ing of the mystic symbology of the twelve celestial houses, the present 
signification being obviously a patch-work of portions of several 
distinct duodenaries. 


1 La Nueva Doctrina, by Lopez de Gomara. (In Spanish.) Buenos Aires. 1893. : 
2.4 Treatise of Natal Astrology, by G. Wilde and J. Dodson. The Occult Book Company, Halifax. 
1894. Price 105. 6d. 
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Cheosophical Activities. 


Mr. Peter de Abrew has arrived in England from Ceylon, to try and 
raise funds for the carrying on of the Educational work in that island, 
and has issued the following appeal: 

17, AVENUE ROAD, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W., 
May 17th, 1894. 

My DEAR FRIENDS,—I have come to appeal to the enlightened 
public of England on behalf of my countrywomen. It is perhaps diffi- 
cult for you who live in a land where women receive an education 
differing but little from that of men, to realize the unhappy condition 
of the female populations of the East. In my own country (Ceylon) 
the latest Census Report shows that only 23 per cent of the women can 
even read and write. I have devoted much of my life to an endeavour 
to remedy this terrible condition of ignorance. I have myself given a 
piece of land as a site for a boarding-school and training college for 
Sinhalese girls, and I am willing to give my services to the work with- 
out fee or reward, in any capacity in which I can be of most use. An 
old and tried friend to the cause of education (Mrs. Annie Besant) laid 
the foundation-stone of our future school building on November 15th 
last. I have the kind promise of four thoroughly competent European 
ladies to take charge of the school, of whom one (Mrs. Marie M. 
Higgins) has done much good work for the cause of female education. 
She has gathered round her a few girls to form the nucleus of the 
school, in a temporary building with mud walls, palm-leaf roof and 
mud floor, so that everything is ready for the commencement of our 
work, and nothing is wanting but the necessary funds for the erection 
of permanent buildings and for the endowment of our college. I have 
done all that I can, and now I appeal to all who have at heart the great 
work of female education, to enable me to finish satisfactorily what has 
been commenced under such good auspices. 

It is my intention that the school shall be entirely undenomina- 
tional, as by adopting that method I shall be enabled to benefit all my 
countrywomen without distinction of creed. 

Some schools for native girls have already been established in the 
island by various sects of Christian missionaries, but the great majority 
of the population is Buddhist, and the people decline to avail them- 
selves of missionary teaching for their children, because they do not 
wish to be taught to despise their own faith. 

My object is first of all to put the blessings of a good sound general 
education within reach of all my countrywomen, and I can best do that 
by leaving religious instruction to be given by the various denomina- 
tions in their Sunday-Schools. Who of the friends in England of 
female education will come forward to the aid of their Sinhalese sisters? 

Donations or subscriptions may be sent to Mrs. Marie M. Higgins, 
Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo, Ceylon; C. W. Leadbeater, Esq., 17, Mac- 
farlane Road, Shepherd’s Bush, London, W., or to me at above address. 

PETER DE ABREW. 


Miss Emily Kislingbury has withdrawn from the office of Hon. 
Treasurer to the Sanghamitta Girls’ School, and has handed over to 
Mr. G. R. S. Mead the sums subscribed for the new school, under Mrs. 
Higgins’ management. Subscriptions may be sent to Mr. G. R.S. Mead, 
for the present, or to Mr. Peter de Abrew, as above. 
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EUROPEAN SECTION. 
ANNUAL CONVENTION EUROPEAN SECTION T.S. 


Notice is hereby given that the Convention will be held at 109, 
Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N.W., on Thursday and Friday, July r2th 
and 13th. GR. S. MEAD, Gen. Sec. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Blavatsky Lodge has had interesting lectures and good atten- 
dance, but vivacity in discussion, is, as a rule, wanting. White Lotus 
Day was celebrated in the evening, the hall being decorated with 
flowers, and the usual readings being supplemented by an interesting 
sketch of H. P. B. by Annie Besant. 

The North of England Federation T. S. held its fourth quarterly 
conference on May 5th, when sixty-five members were present, repre- 
senting nearly all the Northern Lodges and Centres. This Federation 
is very productive of harmony and cooperation in work, and such an 
influential meeting as the last cannot have been without considerable 
effects on the thought-plane. 

Annie Besant has been visiting some of the Northern Lodges, 
which have organized public lectures for her. In Bradford both the 
Lodges codperated in securing a good audience. She has lectured in 
Bradford, Harrogate (two lectures and attendance at Convention), 
York, Bournemouth, Margate, St. Thomas’ Chapel (Hackney), Sweden 
(six lectures as well as speeches at meetings), Denmark, Poplar, Memo- 
rial Hall (London), London Lodge T.S., Blavatsky Lodge, Islington, 
Paris (two lectures). On June 15th she will speak at Scarborough; 
16th, Manchester; 17th, Liverpool; 21st, Blavatsky Lodge; 22nd, Strat- 
ford; 24th, Glasgow. A good deal of press activity has arisen from the 
lectures, and long reports have been given. 

The York Lodge was chartered on May 11th, the charter-members 
being John Packer, M.B. (President), E. J. Dunn (Secretary), T. C. 
Godfrey (Librarian), J. F. Linnett and Emily Coates. 

The Bradford Lodge has removed its headquarters to the Central 
Coffee Tavern, Westgate, Bradford. 

At Streatham, on May 3oth, a lecture on Theosophy was delivered 
in the High-School Hall by Sidney Coryn, with Herbert Coryn in the 
chair. The room was quite full and many Theosophists were on the 
platform. The lecture was received with much interest, and a lively 
discussion followed. 

Liverpool Lodge.—The annual meeting was held on May 3rd, when 
various changes of officers for the year were made, Rowland Jevons 
being elected President and Harry Milton Savage Secretary. The Lodge 
has about forty-eight Members and Associates, nine being non-resident. 
The Lodge has a robust vitality and is not flinching even in view of 
the large monetary responsibilities. The liabilities of last year were 
nearly £90. For the summer months we are having, besides a monthly 
advertised lecture, two Thursday evenings for study in connection with 
Mrs. Cooper-Oakley’s correspondence scheme, and one Thursday even- 
ing for debate. The Branch of the League of Theosophical Workers 
is also steadily going along. H. MILron SAVAGE, Sec. 


We regret to say that the General Secretary, G. R. S. Mead, is still 
extremely weak, his recovery from the breakdown caused by overwork 
being exceedingly slow. He will return to Headquarters in the middle 
of June, to discharge the secretarial work in connection with the Con- 
vention, that no one else can do; and after the Convention will, under 
the orders of his medical attendant, take some weeks of change of air 
and rest, so as to prepare for the strain of autumn and winter activity. 
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GERMANY. 


The Munich Lodge is making arrangements for translating Theo- 
sophical pamphlets into German. 


SWEDEN. 


The first Convention of the Scandinavian Sub-section, held at 
Stockholm, May 21st, 22nd and 23rd, was a great success. The first 
day’s sitting was opened by Dr. Zander, who was succeeded by Annie 
Besant and Bertram Keightley. 

The short tour of Annie Besant in Sweden aroused much interest. 
She landed at G6teburg late on Sunday evening, May 20th, accom- 
panied bv Bertram Keightley, and devoted Monday to receiving 
members of the T. S. and enquirers, delivering in the evening a lecture 
to a crowded meeting. Then, travelling that. night to Stockholm with 
delegates to the Convention, she arrived at Stockholm in the morning 
and attended the Convention. The ev ening was spent with a meeting 
of members. Mav 23rd was devoted to the reception of a steady stream 
of visitors, and a large public meeting took up the evening. After the 
lecture, a crowded reception was held. On May 24th the morning was. 
devoted to visitors; then came a visit to the Convention and a speech, 
and in the evening another thronged gathering of the public. The 
25th was spent at the University town of ‘Upsala, where a public lecture 
was delivered at noon, in a hall in the University, and in the after- 
noon Mrs. Besant addressed the members of a University Society. 
That evening saw the travellers in the train for Goteburg via Stock- 
holm, and on the following day another lecture was given in Goteburg. 
That night they left for ‘Copenhagen, and spent the 27th in seeing 
members and visitors there, a public lecture, again to a crowded audi- 
ence, finishing the work of the tour. On the night of the 27th they 
left for London. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
NEW ZEALAND. 


Auckland.—The fate of our brother, the Rev. S. J. Neill, Thames, 
is settled so far as the Auckland Presbytery can settle it. The Presby- 
terian Church at Thames has been what is called ‘“‘preached vacant,” 
and Mr. Neill turned out of the position he has filled with satisfaction 
for nearly seventeen years. No charge has been formally brought 
against him, and no offence or breach of discipline proved, or attempted 
to be proved, against him. Even the resolution passed on his case by 
the General Assembly at its meeting at Christchurch brings no formal 
charge against our brother, nor even asserts that such a charge has. 
been proved, but merely declares that he shall be suspended from the 
exercise of his functions as a clergyman in the Presbyterian Church 
while he remains a member of the Theosophical Society. The sus- 
pension is thus a conditional one, and by ceasing his connection with 
the T. S. he might be reinstated at once. But neither he nor his wife 
is likely to take such a step. This being exactly how the case stands, 
it is all the more remarkable, as being a member of the Theosophical 
Society is not one of the offences provided against in the Book or 
Order of the Presbyterian Church of New Zealand. He thus comes to 
be suspended from his office for an alleged offence for which neither 
the Constitution of the Church nor the Disciplinary Rules framed for 
the regulation of the internal affairs of the Church, make any provision 
—no charge of having preached ‘false doctrine” being formulated 
against him. The action of the Presbytery and Assembly in this case 
is decidedly ‘‘peculiar,” and at one time Mr. Neill thought of testing 
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the merits of the case in the Civil Courts, but this idea, if it ever was 
seriously entertained, has been wholly given up, and he has decided to 
allow Karmic law to take its swing. Since his church was ‘preached 
vacant” he has conducted services in St. George’s Hall, Thames, every 
Sunday to good audiences. He has rented a house in Auckland, and 
intends to make this city his residence in the course of a few weeks, 
and purposes to keep up some form of service both at Thames and 
Auckland, some of the friends here delivering a lecture on the Sunday 
he is at Thames. 

The doings of our local Lodge during the past month have been as 
follows: On March 16th, at the open meeting, Mr. C. W. Sanders read 
a very good paper upon The Harvest of Life; on Sunday evening, March 
25th, in the Choral Hall, Mr. S. Stuart delivered an interesting and 
instructive lecture upon Szdereal Theosophy; on March 30th, at the 
open Lodge meeting, Mrs. Drafin read Mrs. A. Besant’s paper on 
Theosophy, which evoked a good deal of discussion on several points; 
on April 6th, at the open meeting, Mrs. Ellis read a pungent paper 
upon The True and the False, the “True” being regarded as Theosophy, 
and the ‘False’ as our old friend orthodoxy; on Sunday evening, 
April 8th, in the Choral Hall, Mrs. Drafin lectured upon Theosophy 
and the Masses, or Conceptions of God, Karma, and Reincarnation to an 
excellent audience, and on April 13th, at the open meeting, Miss L. 
Edger, M.A. read Miss Muller’s paper, delivered at the Parliament of 
Religions at Chicago. 

W. 
BOW CLUB. 


So many changes have been taking place in the district round the 
Working Wonien’s Club that its utility has sunk to a low point. The 
match-girls have never made more than a very limited use of it, and 
its membership has consisted almost entirely of girls belonging to other 
trades, chiefly of those engaged in the mackintosh business. Unhappily 
this trade has become very depressed, and wages have so diminished 
in the leading factory of the district that the girls have scattered, 
seeking other employment, and so we have lost most of our members. 
Thus our club has been largely deprived of its usefulness, and it seems 
better to turn to other purposes the activity which has there been ex- 
pended. And this is the more advisable in that the always poor health 
of our matron, Mrs. Lloyd, broke down under the strain of last winter, 
and she was obliged to leave the place where she has worked with so 
much devotion and has been the centre of so much good; she is now 
at Headquarters, and is leaving in July for Ceylon. I can see no one 
able to take her place, and as I shall myself be absent from London for 
many months at a time, the management and responsibility must be 
taken up by some one else, or the place must be disposed of. In view 
of the changed surroundings, I am in favour of the latter course. But 
if any one, or any group of Theosophists, would like to take over the 
place, the price of the lease, etc., can be obtained by writing to me. 
This should be done at once. 

The Club has done much good work during the four years of its 
existence, not only in brightening the lives of hundreds of working 
women, but also in extending a hand of sisterly help to many who 
would otherwise have sunk into misery or vice. So we may hope it 
will reincarnate in some other useful scheme. If any small sum 
remains over from subscriptions, I shall, if the donors do not object, 
hand it over to the Children’s Home, now restricted in its growth only 
by want of means, and pursuing a course of most beneficent activity 
under Mrs. Marshall and Miss Laura Cooper. 

ANNIE BESANT. 
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THE THEOSOPHIST (Madras). 


Vol. XV, No. 8:—‘‘Old Diary Leaves” 
relates the unfortunate history of the 
attempted alliance of the T. S. with the 
Arya Samaj, which failed on account of 
the too restricted platform of the latter 
and the dishonesty of an adventurer. 
Rama Prasad continues his essay on “The 
Sankhya Yoga,” dealing with the sur- 
cease of sorrow. It seems to be a credit- 
able attempt to make the philosophy and 
its terminology clear to Western readers. 
Biressur Bannerji has a thoughtful paper 
on Altruism, showing that we have to 
combat the illusion peculiar to Fourth 
Round humanity, that the Selfis the body. 
W. R. Old writes on ‘The Transmigra- 
tion of Souls,” and a report of an address 
on “The Spirit of Theosophy,” by Annie 
Besant, appears. The adventures of Rev. 
S. J. Neill, of New Zealand heresy-hunt 
fame, are recorded by H. S.O. From the 
Supplement we glean that the Astrologi- 
cal Bureau has been shelved for the 
present, through failure of the Eastern 
astrologers to keep their promise. 


THE PATH (New York). 


Vol. IX, No. 2:—H. T. Edge writes a 
very sensible article on “United yet In- 
dependent,” in which he shows that 
diversity of plan does not necessarily 
imply disunion among the members of 
a corporate body. Every man should 
stand on his own base, yet forbear from 
wanting others to stand on fis base. 
Charles Johnston’s Asiatic Quarterly Re- 
view article on ‘‘The Red Rajputs” is 
epitomized and commented on, and 
Tookaram Tatya of Bombay contributes 
his face to The Path’s gallery of por- 
traits. Interesting details of his eventful 
life are given. W. Q. Judge writes on 
“Christian Fathers on Reincarnation.” 


ND 


ublications. 

“A Stranger within the Gates” is a 
suggestive little tale on the subject of 
obsession by the spook of a murdered 
villain. The spook obsesses a weak- 
minded little boy, who thereupon de- 
velops homicidal mania. The story ends 
too abruptly, if indeed this is all there is 
of it. Dr. C. J. Lopez writes on “Do 
Masters exist?” showing that Theosophy 
has no meaning unless they do, and con- 
sidering the evidence under the three 
heads of logical deductions, testimony, 
and psychic recognition. ‘‘Mirror of 
the Movement” is very full, containing, 
amongst other matter, an account of the 
eighth annual Convention, which was 
most successful. 


ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT (New 
York). 

No. 17:—A brief word on ‘Esoteric 
Teaching” gives this verse from a Rig 
Vedic hymn as probably the oldest 
declaration thereof: ‘‘Speech consists of 
four defined grades. These are known 
by those Brahmans who are wise. They 
do not reveal the three which are Eso- 
teric. Men speak the fourth grade of 
speech.” Then follow selections from 
the Upanishads on the meaning of Om, 
and an article on ‘The Four Duties of a 
Dervish,” dealing with Islam and the 
Sufis; it contains many quotations from 
Persian poet-mystics, which are full of 
good advice for the student of Occultism. 

PACIFIC THEOSOPHIST (San 
FYvancisco). 

Vol. IV, No. 10:—‘‘The Theosophical 
Society” is an address given by the 
Countess Wachtmeister before the Ameri- 
can Convention, and deals, in her simple 
and lucid style, with interesting episodes 
in the life of H. P. Blavatsky, the objects 
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of the T. S., the power of thought, etc. 
The Resolutions passed at the American 
Convention are printed, which plead for 
the maintenance of freedom of opinion 
in the Society. ‘‘Chakra”’ writes ‘‘Let- 
ters to Students, No. 8,” the text of 
which is: ‘It is good and quite right to 
reverence—to keep sacred—the idea of 
Masters; but let us not selfishly lock it 
in our hearts. Choose those to whom 
you will speak; use discrimina- 
tion.” 


THE NEW CALIFORNIAN (Los 
Angeles, Cal., U.S.A.). 

Vol. III, Nos. 10, 11:—‘“‘Scientific versus 
Christian Ethics,” by Adeline E. Knapp, 
upholds the ethics of Science against 
those of Religion, but it is evident that 
the writer’s Science is a vastly more wor- 
thy system than that which many op- 
ponents of Materialism understand by 
the word. It is, in fact, the Higher 
Science. Hinza M. Hirai writes on 
“Triumph of Truth in Religions,” show- 
ing their unity of purport. Dr. Jinda 
Ram concludes his translation of “A 
Message from the Orient.” Wallace Yates 
has an article on “Nationalism and the 
Brotherhood of Man,” showing that 
Bellamy’s attempt to built a good edifice 
out of bad bricks is absurd, and that 
Humanity must be given a free hand. 


JOURNAL OF THE MAHABODHI 
SOCIETY (Calcutta). 

Vol. II, Nos. 11 and 12:—Both numbers 
are bound together and contain a mass of 
interesting matter, chiefly in short articles 
and paragraphs. H. Dharmapala reprints 
from The History of the Parliament of 
Religions an article on ‘‘The World’s 
Debt to Buddha,” which summarizes his 
teachings under various heads, such as 
Brotherhood, Evolution, Theism. 


THE PRASNOTTARA (iWJadras). 

Vol. IV, No. 40:—Six questions are 
asked and six answers given—all by 
P. B. N. They are on the Yugas, pro- 
phecy, help by Adepts in the last quarter 
of each century, Hindtiism, Devata Loka, 
and Bhakti. In ‘Notes and Extracts” 
the terminology of Hatha Yoga is dealt 
with, and the article ‘‘ Notes of a conversa- 
tion with the Solar Sphinx” is concluded. 
Other extracts and reports conclude the 
number. 


THE THEOSOPHIC GLEANER 
(Bombay). 


Vol. III, No. 9:—S. R. writes hopefully 
on the prospects of reviving purity of life 
in India; two excerpts from LUCIFER’S 
“On the Watch-Tower” appear, followed 
by part of “Violets at the Neck and Three 
Bars” from The Theosophist. Next The 
Pacific Theosophist is laid under contribu- 
tion for Dr. Anderson’s article on “The 
World’s Great Religions,” and an article 
from Zhe New Californian concludes 
these gleanings. ‘‘Notes and News” 
finishes the numbers. 


TEOSOFISK TIDSKRIFT (Stockholm). 
Vol. II, No. 5:—Contains an excellent 
article on “The Septenary in Nature,” 
from the active pen of C. S.; ‘‘Theo- 
sophical and Mystic Translations”; ‘‘An- 
swer,” by George Ljungstrém, to charges 
made by the ecclesiastical papers against 
the ‘‘Heresy of Theosophy;” and a par- 
ticularly fine piece of poetry by G. L. 
GOL AFSHAN (Anglo-Gujarati, 
Bombay). 

Vol. XVI, No. 7:—‘‘The Art of Conso- 
lation,” from the German, is a most ad- 
mirable little parable on the need for 
compassion and the uselessness of mere 
ascetism, but itis to Zhe Buddhist that we 
are indebted for it. There is an article 
on ‘‘ Discontent,” and some inappropriate 
specimens of “Portraiture in Type.” 


DEPARTMENT OF BRANCH WORK 
(New York). 

No. 41:—W. A. R. Tenney, M.D. deals 
fully with that most interesting and im- 
portant subject, “‘Heredity, Personality, 
Individuality,” showing how the laws of 
Reincarnation and physical heredity 
must necessarily dovetail with each other, 
and citing passages from Zhe Secret Doc- 
tvine in support of his thesis. Those 
who wish to get up this subject might do 
worse than consult this paper. A. W. 
Wadham shows the danger of communi- 
cating with the spooks of the dead and 
thereby getting ev vapport with Pisacha- 
Yonis. 


THE SPHINX (Lraunschweig). 


Vol. XVIII, No. 100:—The Editor ap- 
peals to his readers for brief answers to 
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the following questions: What is your 
belief as to the persistence of conscious 
existence after the death of the body, and 
what are your reasons? “Science and 
Immortality” is taken from F. W. H. 
Myers. ‘‘Oh, these Theosophists!”’ is a 
dialogue between a layman and a pro- 
fessor, in which the latter plays the part 
of a judge who condemns unheard, and 
the latter challenges him to read what 
the other side has to say. Wilhelm von 
Saintgeorge writes on Karma, Hiibbe- 
Schleiden has a paper on Nietzsche, 
Annie Besant’s ‘The Sphinx of Theo- 
sophy” is translated, and other articles 
and notes and jottings make up the hun- 
dredth number of this ably-conducted 
magazine. May it live to see other hun- 
dreds added to its record. 


SOPHIA (Madrid). 


Year II, No. 5:—Our Spanish contem- 
porary contains the continuation of 
G. R. S. Mead’s ‘‘Notes on Nirvana,”’ 
H. P. Blavatsky’s article ‘Have Animals 
Souls?” and Guymiiot’s article on ‘‘The 
Theory of the Tattvas.” M. Treviiio 
contributes a very important article on 
the ‘Synoptic Diagrams”’ of the consti- 
tution of man in the various philosophi- 
cal schools. This diagram should be 
printed on a card for the use of Theo- 
sophists. We may note that the classifi- 
cation which is given from St. Paul’s 
first Epistle to the Thessalonians, v. 23, 
is rather vague, as St. Paul does not use 
the word Anoza, but rather Soma. It 
was not offered as a classification, but 
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merely a civil subscription of a letter, of 
about as much value as the “your obe- 
dient servant” at the end of Western 
letters, and as little calculated for a found- 
ation of a metaphysical system. 


LE LOTUS BLEU (Paris). 

Vol. V, No. 3:—The chief original 
article is by M. Lecomte on ‘“‘The Phan- 
toms of the Living,” which is quite 
worthy of being considered by the higher 
metaphysicians. D. A. C.’s article upon 
“Anarchist Attempts” points out that 
Theosophy accepts and respects all 
opinions as well as all forms of govern- 
ment, because it acts above and beyond 
them. Col. Olcott’s account of the forma- 
tion by H. P. Blavatsky of a necklace is 
reprinted from ‘Old Diary Leaves.” 
Rama Prasad’s ‘Science of Breath,” the 
translation of Countess Wachtmeister’s 
Reminiscences of H. P. B., and Amara- 
vella’s article on ‘‘Cycles’’ compose a 
very good number. 


We beg also to acknowledge the follow- 
ing: Saumdrga Bodhini (Bellary, India), 
in vernacular; The Humanitarian (\on- 
don); Zhe Buddhist (Colombo): The 
Theosophical Thinker (Bellary, India); 
Light of the East (Calcutta); La Haute 
Science (Paris); Antahkarana (Barcelona ; 
has notices of H. P. B. and F. de Mon- 
toliu); A Plea for Mercy to Offenders 
(London, by C. H. Hopwood, Q.C., M.P., 
one of the useful publications of the 
Humanitarian League). 
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I5TH, 1894. 


The Theosophical Society is in no way responsible for any opinions, in signed or 
unsigned articles, that appear in this Magazine. Nor does the Editor 
necessarily agree with the opinions eapressed in signed articles. 


On the dAatch-Cower. 
ie next month’s LucrIFER I shall have a few words to say on the 
accusations against Mr. Judge, which—before the present issue 

is in its reader’s hands—will have been laid before a Judicial Com- 
mittee of the T. S. The Committee will have spoken, and then 
my lips will be unsealed. Ever since I took the initial steps in this 
matter—now six months ago—I have kept silence, save to a few 
who had a right to some explanation of my action, and excepting 
two brief letters to the press defending my colleagues—Colonel 
Olcott in one case, Messrs. Keightley and Mead in another. For 
this silence there has been a deeper reason than the mere respect for 
the ordinary rule which forbids comments on, or pre-judgment of, 
a case laid before a proper tribunal. Anyone who has learned even 
the alphabet of Occult Science knows that all thinking and talking 
over a matter cause action on planes other than the physical; not 
only does the thinker and speaker cause such action, but everyone 
who by him is set thinking and acting causes another little vortex 
of activity; in this way, a perfect whirlwind is gradually produced 
on the astral plane, and the forces thus roused can be used by the 
Dark Powers for the assailment of all that is good. If in addition 
to these forces any others be added of combativeness, aggressiveness, 
partisanship, hot feeling, “‘righteous indignation,” and so on—as 
alas! nearly always happens when opposite opinions are discussed— 
then the danger of their being used for disruptive purposes is 
very much increased. Calmness, serenity, indifference, gentleness, 
silence—these are the contributions to the astral plane that are 
needed when the gravest interests are endangered, and when the 
only thing that we servants of the GREAT LorpDS OF PURITY AND 
COMPASSION can do in Their service is to make an atmosphere of 
calm in which They can work unimpeded. ‘This I-have striven to 
do so far as in me lay, knowing that the personal misconstructions 
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that arose were of infinitesimally small importance, and that the 
mistakes made by the public as to the real issues involved would all 
be cleared away when the Committee met, and meanwhile caused 
less mischief than would have been involved in the attempt to set 
them right—inevitably to be followed by controversy and increased 
whirl. On the whole, the Indian and European Sections have 
remained commendably quiet and steady under the long strain of 
suspense, have carried on their work with undiminished activity 
and devotion, and have thus aided not a little in making the best 
conditions available. 


* 
* * 


CHANGES. 


The transfer to India of the activity of Countess Wachtmeister, 
one of the oldest and most devoted workers in the Society, has 
brought other changes in its train. ‘The Theosophical Publishing 
Society, slowly built up by her into a flourishing and solid business, 
has been by her transferred to Mr. Bertram Keightley and myself, 
and we have accepted the trust. Mr. Keightley is for some years to 
come likely to spend the summer months in England—the months 
during which propagandist work is suspended in India 


and I, in 
my character of the Wandering Jew of the Theosophical Society, 
shall also be here annually for some months. At least, so it seems 
at present. We have appointed Mr. Faulding, an earnest Theo- 
sophist and a good man of business, as the business manager with 
full powers. Mr. G. R.S. Mead and Mr. Faulding will decide on 
the books to be issued. In visiting Australia and New Zealand, I 
hope to be able to open up some fresh channels for the dissemina- 
tion of ‘Theosophical literature, and so to considerably increase the 
Duke Street business. The devoted Theosophist who has worked 
there with the Countess, Mr. J. M. Watkins, is following the 
current that sets towards India, and the Countess and I hope to 
find him there to welcome us when we touch again the shores of 
the Holy Land. 


* 
* * 


AN OLD ERIEND. 


Speaking of the Countess reminds me of the splendid work she 
is doing in America. As though her visit to India had touched her 
lips with a live coal from the World’s Altar, she is now lecturing in 
city after city to large numbers of people. In a letter received from 
her by the last mail, she tells me that she had given four lectures on 
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four successive days, to say nothing of holding in addition recep- 
tions for enquirers and persons interested in Theosophy. Every- 
where she finds a warm welcome, and her devotion to the MASTERS’ 
work, as well as her loving loyalty to H. P. B., make her a power 
for good wherever she goes. Many a loving thought must circle 
round her from all those she has taught and helped in Europe 
during her many years of unselfish work here; many friends also 
she made in India during last winter by her helpful sympathy and 
gentle wisdom; now she is making links in America, and will come 
back to India to renew her work there, bringing to it the benefit of 


widened experience and yet riper thought. 


* 
* * 


FATIGUE IN METALS. 


A correspondent, EK. H. B., sends ime the following interesting 
notes on fatigue in metals. Now and then the fact that ‘“‘ Matter” is 
essentially alive is forced on the attention of those much concerned 
in its manipulation, and although materialistic explanations are 
given of the phenomena observed, none the less does the Occultist 
see that the world is slowly accumulating experience which must 
result finally in the recognition of the truth that all ‘‘ Matter” is the 
ageregation of tiny “Lives,” and that the Lives cannot be treated 
as though they did not live. ‘To-day some of these Lives may form 
part of a human body; to-morrow they may be building a vegetable 
form; or again, they may aggregate themselves as a grain of sand, 
or as the molecules of iron or steel. Wherever they go they remain 
Lives, subject to growth, to fatigue, to exhaustion, and they show 
the variability, the irritability, that are recognized as signs of vitality 
when occurring in more complex organisms. But to my corres- 
pondent. 


* 
* * 


He says: “That admirable scientific monthly, A’owledge, has a 
very interesting article this month on ‘The Fatigue of Metals.’ It 
would seem that among modern engineers engaged in investigating 
bearing and breaking strains of metals, considerable progress has 
been recorded in the matter of our knowledge of the phenomena of 
stress. ‘That which used to be thought inexplicable is to-day often a 
very simple matter. ‘The cause of the break-down of various parts 
of machinery after years of satisfactory running, is briefly shown as 
‘fatigue.’ The moment the regular strength or elastic limits of 
metals is exceeded, be the strain tensile or compressive, permanent 
strain commences, and sooner or later breakage will result. This is 
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why we often see apparently perfect cranks, axles, etc., condemned. 
Although no flaws are visible, they have had their day and are worn 
out. ‘The article goes on to say that Prof. Kennedy some years ago 
demonstrated by many experiments that all metals possess recupera- 
tive powers after fatigue, if allowed to rest. Bars of iron and steel, 
strained in a testing machine beyond the elastic limit, and so weak- 
ened thereby that if they were tested again the following day they 
would take permanent set at one third or less of their former load, 
would, if allowed to rest for about two years be found not only to 
have recovered their elastic limit of strength but to have exceeded 
it, and to have become stronger than before in the direction in 
which they had been pulled. If the period of rest was materially 
shortened the restoration of strength was found to be incomplete. 
A rapid method of restoring strength is effected by heating to red- 
ness and cooling slowly, a process termed annealing, and regularly 
adopted to take fatigue out of chain cables, etc. 

‘““Some interesting comparisons are given of human fatigue and 
some facts elicited by the vivisectionists, into which we need not 
go. A mere beginner in the study of self-knowledge will grasp 
analogies at once. ‘The aspect of Karma as the human aznealer is 
probably novel. In the case of the metals, no doubt the scientific 
explanation is correct that the molecules have been strained in their 
relations with one another and require time to repair the injury. 
But this fact ought in fairness one would think to go far to corrobo- 
rate the teaching of Zhe Secret Doctrine, that everything lives and is 
conscious, although not in human degree, or even perhaps in animal. 
The Force that binds the iron or steel molecules together must be 
intelligent to its own business, if it is capable of repairing injury, 
and the same thing may be seen in watching the marvellous way in 
which a tree goes to work to surround and cover in the wound made 
by the gardener. It is Time which hides facts from us; dismiss 


him as a factor in our investigations and we shall see mountains 
removed into seas.” 


* 
* * 


THE ‘TENFOLD LAw. 


One of our Bombay brothers, Manmohandas Dayaldas, has 
written a useful little paper, suitable for distribution as a leaflet, on 
the principles of Sandtana Dharma, or the Eternal Law. ‘The 
love of all animated beings, it is taught in the J/ahdbhdrata, is the 
highest religion, and is described as Sambhava, the cause or origin 
of being, and thus the root of Universal Brotherhood in the fullest 
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and deepest sense. Vaivasvat Manu, to bring this about, laid down 
the ten principles of Sanatana Dharma; they are: 
Duritt: Fortitude. 
KsuHAMA: Forgiveness. 
Dama: Self-restraint. 
ASTEYVAN: Honesty. 
SHAUCHAN: Purity. 
INDRIYA NIGRAHA: Sense-control. 
Dut: Knowledge. 
VipyA: Wisdom. 
SATYAM: Truth. 
AKRODHA: Freedom from anger. 

These are the ten branches of’ the Kalpa Vriksha, the tree that 
satisfies all desires, by eating of which a man shall live for ever. 
Only by observance of this tenfold law can man win happiness or 
build a stable society. Let a man meditate daily on these ten 
things, and in his life daily practise them, and in him shall the ten- 
fold faculties of the spirit be evolved. 


* 


OCCULTISM AND CATHOLICISM. 


The Bombay. Catholic Observer is troubled in mind over the 
spread of Theosophy, and remarks that many are beginning to 
doubt, in consequence of the high claims put forward by the Eastern 
Religions and by ‘Theosophy as the unifier of all faiths. It gives a 
list of the leading Theosophical serials and objects especially to the 
way in which in LucrFErR I urge that every man may “himself 
become Christ.” Zhe Observer argues that Occultism is not new—it 
never said a truer thing—and then refers to many of the magical 
feats of the past, in order to ‘‘bewilder all the modern Adepts of 
the Occult Sciences.” Leaving apart the revered Adepts, Who are 
not likely to peruse the pages of Zhe Bombay Catholic Observer, I 
may say as a very humble disciple that even I do not feel at all 
bewildered, because I have always been taught that there is nothing 
new in modern Theosophy. But I have sometimes urged my Chris- 
tian brothers to look more deeply into their own religion and to 
recognize that it has its roots in the ancient Wisdom-Religion; and 
then further to try and regain the knowledge and powers that they 
have lost, they having become by that loss comparatively helpless in 
the face of scientific Materialism. ‘Greater works than these shall 
ye do,” the CHRIST is reported to have said. But the Churches 
have lost the power to do works; their priests are no longer Magi. 
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Yet if they would return to the old Path, they would find the old 
powers. 
City FATHERS. 

The City Council of Liverpool has not treated us well. Their 
Library Comittee lent us a hall in which I had lectured several 
times before, and the Liverpool Lodge duly printed posters, ete., in 
the usual way. Five weeks after the letting, the Council cancelled 
it, regarding Theosophy as a heresy. The Secretary of the Lodge 
asked the Council to pay £5, to help in the expenses incurred by 
their action—action most dishonourable, it may be added. Sir 
W. B. Forwood asked if they were legally responsible—recognizing 
apparently no moral duty in the matter. It seems that we might 
recover legally and should probably obtain much more than £5; 
but my fellow Theosophists and myself feel that we prefer to suffer 
the injustice and the loss rather than stir up bad feeling by an appeal 
to law. It is better to suffer wrong than to stir up strife. Zhe Dazly 
Chronicle has a sharp leaderette on the subject, and it may be that 
the hesitating Council will mend its ways and not add injustice to 
bigotry. 

* - * 
SCIENCE AND THE SECRET DOCTRINE. 

The St. Louts Republic has the following: 


Marshall Wheeler, one of the best known of the great army of Pacific coast 
scientists that have lately sprung up, claims to have discovered a “third principal 
motion of the earth,’ which is this: Every 20,903 years the globe changes its north 
and south poles on account of the attraction the earth has for its own magnetism. 
The sun, too, strongly attracts one of the poles and repels the other. This being 
the case, it only takes the short space of 20,903 years for the double attraction to 
careen it over to such an extent that it suddenly “flops” ninety degrees. Mr. 
Wheeler says that one of these grand “flops” occurred 6,000 years ago, at the time 
set down by the geologists as the ‘‘glacial epoch.” 

This would indeed be a tilting of the axis sufficient to account 
for any cataclysm. The period given is only 4,965 years less than 
the Sidereal year. ‘‘The axle of the Wheel tilted,” says the Com- 
mentary on Zhe Stanzas of Dzyan, and the inversion of the Zodiac 
by the inversion of the Pole is a thing familiar enough to students 
of Esoteric Astronomy. 

* 
* * 
WAKING ‘TRANCE. 

Evidence of the powers of the Soul when the body is entranced 

is constantly accumulating. ‘The Rev. Dr. Sheldrake of Kentucky 
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has lately spoken of a member of his presbytery who would fre- 
quently go into a waking trance, and he gave the following account 
of the phenomena accompanying this state in the case of his friend: 


While in this condition he would preach most eloquent sermons, but when he 
came out he could not remember a word that he had said. On one occasion a copy 
of the French Testament was handed to him to conduct family worship at the 
house of a well-known citizen of Frankfort. Although utterly ignorant of the 
French language, he read a chapter and then commented thereon at length in Eng- 
lish. On another occasion, while in this condition, he remarked to his friends that 
a certain minister in Nebraska was in trouble, and that he had just written a letter 
to Kentucky detailing the circumstances. He then proceeded to give the contents 
of the letter, and his words were taken down by some one present. ‘Iwo days later 
the letter arrived from Nebraska, and it was identical, word for word, with the one 


the minister had dictated while in the waking sleep. 


* 
* * 


“MEDICINE” ONCE MORE. 


Mr. Clarence Edwards has another interesting paper in Zhe 
Kansas City Fournal on the medas and “medicine” of the North 
American Indians. He tells how the young Indian, by fasting, 
prayer and seclusion, gains the illumination which shows him what 
is to be his “medicine,” z.c., his amulet. If anyone else knows it, it 
loses its virtue, and he must again seek help from ‘Those Above” 
for the finding of a new one. ‘There is also a tribal “medicine” on 
which the welfare of the tribe depends, and the loss of which brings 
on them disaster. ‘The following is interesting: 


Nothing in recent years has been so marked as the decadence of the great 
mountain tribe, the Utes, since their loss of their tribal medicine. This was a small 
stone image, probably of Toltec or Aztec origin, which had been found by one of 
the old medas many years ago. The legend of the image is that the meda was 
fasting in the mountain for the purpose of obtaining power which would bring the 
tribe through a time of trouble and tribulation. While he was undergoing the 
necessary ordeal he displaced a bit of stone and uncovered the ancient relic. Of 
course his superstitious nature led him to believe that it was a direct gift from 
Those Above, and he took it to the village, where he was received with all the 
veneration possible. 

Immediately following the discovery the fortunes of the tribe changed, and 
from a wandering band they grew to a rich and powerful tribe, which held sway 
over all the mountain region in Colorado and Utah. About ten or twelve years ago 
a small band of Arapahoes raided the village of Utes where the image was guarded, 
and, in plundering the camp, found the fetich and carried it away. The loss was 
soon discovered, and a powerful war party of Utes went in hot chase after the 
raiders. ‘The Arapahoes were captured and every man killed, but the image was 
lost and never recovered. Note the sequel. Immediately following the loss the 
Utes began to have trouble. The White River Utes made war on the government 
and were sent from their reservation to Utah. Ourah, the great chief, died, and 
his band was divided up. The great tribe that once ruled all the mountains was 
divided into small bands and to-day is scattered and almost a remnant. The Utes 
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attribute all their misfortunes directly to the loss of the image, and if any of the 
prospectors should accidentally find the fetich in the mountains they could secure 
a greater fortune thereby than if they discovered a rich mine, for the Utes would 
impoverish themselves to recover the charm. 
* 
* x 
ANOTHER WANDERING. 


Soon after this number is in the hands of its readers, I shall 
sail from England for Australia and New Zealand, for a three 
months’ lecturing tour. ‘The lectures will be delivered during Sep- 
tember, October and November, and I shall then leave Australia 
for India. I hope to be at Adyar for the Convention, and, if there 
is time enough, to visit two or three towns in Southern India on the 
way to Madras. Letters posted to me in August, September, and 
the first week in October can be addressed to me c.o. Mrs. Besant- 
Scott, 147, Wellington Avenue South, Jolimont, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. After that they had better be sent to me at the Theosophical 
Headquarters, Adyar, Madras, until the third week in December; I 
shall not receive any until I reach Southern India, but it will be 
easier to repost from Adyar than to take flying shots at me from a 
distance. I shall be going north from Adyar early in January, and 
letters posted after the third week in December had better be 
addressed to me c.o. Messrs. King and Co., Bombay. ‘To repost 
from Adyar northwards means at least a week’s delay, whereas from 
Bombay all parts of India can be easily reached. 

* ss * 
FAREWELL. 

And so I again take leave of my editorial chair, relinquishing 
it once more into the capable custody of my dear colleague and 
friend, G. R.S. Mead. It is a rather weary life, this constant travel- 
ling from land to land, seeing always new faces and missing old 
ones. But since my work lies thus, there is naught to say, save that 
to work at all for the GREAT ONES is so priceless a privilege that 
no cost is too great to pay for it. No land is far-off for Them, no 
country foreign. And though my heart turns ever fondly to the 
INDIA sometimes trodden by Their sacred Feet, I am none the less 
Inp1a’s child when I am carrying her ancient Wisdom to lands less 
fortunate, than when I breathe her beloved air. And so may the 
T. S. flourish in every land where true hearts serve it, and may all 
such hearts ever feel their oneness, however separated in time and 
space. 
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Che Fourfold Self's Three Vestures. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE doctrine of the fourfold Self and its three vestures is outlined 
in Prashna Upanishad, clearly stated in M/indikya Upanishad, 
and developed. by Shankara in several treatises. 

The leading thought of this doctrine is the unity of the Eternal 
and the Self. This Self is manifested in four modes. The first, outer- 
most mode of the Self appears in waking life as PHYSICAL CONSCIOUS- 
NESS, in the physical vesture of the gross body; enjoying outward things 
through “nineteen mouths”—five perceiving, five acting, five vital, and 
four inward powers; these inward powers are mind, reason, imagina- 
tion, physical self-consciousness. 

The second mode of the Self appears in dream life as EMOTIONAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS, in the sudzle vesture, perceiving inwardly through nine- 
teen powers; the subtle counterparts of the former physical powers. 

The third mode of the Self appears in dreamless life as rInTUI- 
TIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS, in the causal vesture; so called because it 
causes the two former modes of the Self to become manifested in a 
perpetual series of births and rebirths, and is thus “the womb of all 
(births),” ‘‘the inner ruler,” who guides the series of births from begin- 
ning to end. 

The fourth mode of the Self is ABSOLUTE CONSCIOUSNESS, the 
alone, lonely and pure; without a vesture, because nothing exists out- 
side it, because it is the All, the Eternal. 

Thus there are four modes of the Self—physical, emotional, intui- 
tional, and absolute consciousness; and three vestures, the physical, 
subtle, and causal bodies; so that one may call this either a fourfold or 
a sevenfold classification. 

With this short introduction, we may turn to the Sanskrit text. 


MANDUOKYA UPANISHAD (1-7). 


The unchanging Om represents the All, and the expansion of this 
is: What was, what is, what shall be. All this is indicated by Om. 

And the other, that is beyond the three times, is also included in 
Om. 

All this is the Eternal; the Self is the Eternal; and this Self has 
four modes. 

The WorRLD-FIRE, the enjoyer of gross things through nineteen 
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mouths, sevenfold, outwardly conscious, standing in waking-life, is 
the first mode. 

The RADIANT, the enjoyer of finer things through nineteen mouths, 
sevenfold, inwardly conscious, standing in dream-life, is the second 
mode. 

When, reaching rest, he desires no desire at all, and dreams no 
dream at all, this is dreamless life. 

The INTUITIONAL, whose mouth is direct consciousness, enjoyer of 
bliss, blissful; knowing uniformly and become uniform, standing in 
dreamless-life, is the third mode. 

This is the All-Lord, this the All-Knower, this the Inner-Ruler, 
the womb of all, the emanating and withdrawing of beings. 

Nor inwardly conscious, nor outwardly conscious, nor conscious 
in both ways, nor uniformly conscious, nor conscious, nor unconscious; 

Unseen, unactionable, unseizable, unmarked, unthinkable; whose 
self is its own evidence; in whom the expanded world has ceased; the 
peaceful, benign, secondless; this they think is the fourth mode, this 
is the SELF, the end of knowledge. 


The sentences of this Ufanishad are so full of thought that a 
commentary might be written on every word; indeed, commentaries 
have been written on every word, and on these there are other com- 
mentaries, themselves again commented on. 

The essence of all these has been summed up by Shankara; a few 
sentences of his, taken from Zat/tva Bodha, may make the thought 
underlying the Upanishad more clear. 


TATIVA BODHA. 


The Self is he who stands apart from the physical, emotional, and 
causal vestures; beyond the five veils; witness of the three states; 
whose own nature is Being, Consciousness, Bliss. 

The physical vesture is made of the five elements fivefolded; is born 
through works; is the house where pleasure and pain are tasted; this 
vesture ‘“‘is, is born, grows, declines, wastes, perishes;” these are its 
six changes. 

The emotional vesture is made of the five elements not fivefolded; 
is born through works; is the instrument whereby pleasure and pain 
are tasted; the five perceiving, the five active, the five vital powers, 
mind and reason, are its seventeen parts. 

The causal vesture is formed of the ineffable, beginningless illusion 
[of separateness]; it is the cause and source of the two formet ves- 
tures; it arises through ignorance [of identity]; it is direct con- 
sciousness. 

The three states are waking, dream, dreamless life. 

In waking-life, perception is through hearing and the other 
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powers, sound and the other objects. The Self, while attributing itself 
thus to the physical vesture, is called the WorLp-SELF [physical 
consciousness }. 

The world that is beheld in time of rest, made up of impressions 
of what has been seen and heard in waking, is dream-life. The Self, 
while attributing itself thus to the emotional vesture, is called the 
RADIANT-SELF [mental consciousness ]. 

Dreamless life is when I perceive nothing separate at all, and 
happily enjoy rest. The Self, while thus attributing itself to the 
causal vesture, is called the INTUITIONAL-SELF [spiritual conciousness ]. 

The Absolute SELF is Being, Consciousness, Bliss. 

Being is what stands through the three times—present, past and 
future. 

Consciousness is the own-nature of perceiving. 

Bliss is the own-nature of joy. 

Thus let a man know his own Self as Being, Consciousness, Bliss. 


Cle 


States of Consciousness. 


The mind is its own place, 
And of itself can make a Heaven of Hell, 
A Hell of Heaven.—/aradise Lost. 


For the sake of the Soul alone the universe exists.— Yoga Aphorisms. 


T is a well-known fact that philosophers in all ages who have studied 
the nature of man have realized that happiness is not dependent 
upon outward circumstances, but upon character and mental condition, 
so that what a man has is of little consequence, the question is what 
he is; and however materialistic the spirit of the age may be, great 
writers like Carlyle and Emerson, who fearlessly teach the supreme 
importance of the inward life, are always listened to with respect. 
There are periods in the history of a race when the consciousness of 
inward teaching burns very dim, but it never wholly dies out, because 
itis kept alight from age to age by the unseen workers who desire no 
praise and no reward. 7 
The study of the nature of man, then, is the study of the nature 
and meaning of different states of consciousness, and it is here that 
the mystery of being lies hid: a change of consciousness is a change 
from one state of being to another. What, then, is consciousness? It 
is the central fact of existence, it is that which is the cause of all 
matter, of all life. In other words, these are different forms of con- 
sciousness. All matter is made up of minute lives. Now, a life is not 
matter, therefore matter is composed of something which is not matter. 
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This is why the physical scientist cannot discover the ultimate con- 
stituents of matter. 

It is also why we say that matter is Maya, a word which is often 
translated 7//usion, but which really means a picture made by magic. 
When we say that matter has no reality, we mean that it has no exist- 
ence in itself but is simply an image of life, and consciousness its 
cause. The fact that we regard it as real shows the mighty power of 
the great Magician, who has woven the web of illusion. It is as though 
we were beholding a tragedy or a comedy, and the genius of the actors 
was such that they actually made the spectators believe that what they 
saw was life itself, and not merely a picture of life. The object of an 
actor is to make the play seem real, in order that the spectators may 
learn more fully the lessons which it has to teach; and the object of 
the great Magician is to make our material life seem real for a time, in 
order that we may assimilate more fully the experience which can be 
gained therefrom. But the play comes to an end, and then we see that 
though we have learned much from it, it has been only a picture of life, 
and not life itself. However much we may be carried away at the time 
by the genius of the actors, and however much we may have been 
absorbed in the play, forgetting all else, still, when the play is over, 
we emerge into another state of consciousness—the consciousness of 
what we call real life. The temporary illusion caused by the play has 
been a good thing, it has widened our knowledge and experience. Yet 
if we were to continue under that, after its due season had passed, we 
should be madmen, not reasonable beings. 

So is it with the illusion which causes us to regard material things 
and our outward life as real. That illusion has its uses, for it causes us 
to gain experience and knowledge which could not be gained in any 
other way. In order to kxow anything you must Je that thing. In 
order to understand matter you must de matter, or at least imagine and 
fully believe that your material condition is real. But this illusion will 
not always last. We shall awake from it and go on to other states of 
being, with wider knowledge and experience than were ours before 
entering the material stage of consciousness. There will come a time 
when we shall have had enough of the tragedy and comedy which is 
so engrossing as long as its real nature is not perceived, when we shall 
grow tired of the picture and want the real thing, when we shall say: 
“The pantomime is all very well for children; as for me I am a child 
no longer, and must and will discover the life which is real, however 
long and difficult the quest may be.” As it has been a necessity of 
our being, of our growth, to pass downwards into the bondage of sense 
and the darkness of matter, so it will become a necessity to pass up- 
wards again and free ourselves from these bonds and that darkness. 
The task may be a difficult one, but it must and shall be performed. 
He whose time has come finds no pleasure in the gorgeous phantasms 
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woven by the web of illusion; the necessities of his nature force him, 
whether he will or no, to obey the call which once heard no man can 
disregard: “Let the dead bury their dead; follow thou me.” 

I cannot pretend to describe the states of consciousness passed 
through by him who has thus determined to gradually expand his con- 
sciousness beyond the bounds of sense and of matter. The beginning 
of the process is suggested in Zhe Voice of the Silence: 


Having become indifferent to objects of the senses, the pupil must seek out 
the Rajah of the senses, the thought producer, he who awakes illusion. 


In other words, when he has decided that matter is unreal, the 
pupil begins to consider what is the cause of matter. Who is this 
arch-magician who has deceived us so successfully? How can we find 
him out and discover his secret? Now, as I said before, matter is com- 
posed of minute lives, and this is the beginning of the clue to the 
mystery. Zhe Secret Doctrine says: 


The same infinitesimal invisible Lives compose the atoms of the bodies of the 
mountain and the daisy, of man and the ant, the elephant and the tree which 
shelters him from the sun. Each particle is a life. Every atom and molecule in 
the universe is both life giving and death giving to that form. 


‘‘He who awakes illusion,” then, is the sender forth of these minute 
lives. Anyone who wants to realize what is meant by the statement 
that matter is an illusion, cannot do better than ponder over the above 
passage. 

Now, not only is the human body made up of minute lives, but 
this is the case with the other principles of man. And each separate 
life of each separate principle has a consciousness of its own, so that 
the different kinds of consciousness are most numerous and most diffi- 
cult to disentangle. Each of the principles of man’s nature is in 
health when the lives which compose it are acting in harmony, and it 
is diseased when the harmony is broken. The death of the body 
occurs when the harmony between the lives composing it is so seriously 
disturbed that it cannot be restored. ‘The lives are still there, but the 
body as an organism has ceased to exist, because those lives have 
begun to act on the principle: Zach man for himself, instead of acting 
in harmony one with another. Just so a nation would cease to exist as 
a nation if the people composing it were to refuse to agree on any form 
of government or on any common action with regard to common 
needs, though the persons composing it might still be living. For 
whether it is a nation or a man that is considered, the difference 
between a living body and a dead one is that the former is coordinated 
into a unity and the latter is not. 

Now the lives that form one of the principles of a man react on 
the lives that form another, and thus form more complicated forms of 
consciousness. Our ordinary brain consciousness is a very complicated 
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affair, being caused by the interaction of all the lower principles. 
Though all the lives of all the different principles act upon it, still it is 
not generally conscious of the individual action of these lives, just as 
Parliament does not often take note of the opinions of. individual 
voters, though the coordinated opinions of voters are an important 
element in the decisions of Parliament. One of the processes in the 
expansion of consciousness is that a man learns to transfer his con- 
sciousness from one of these particles to another, and thus become 
familiar with the experience of many of them; just as an able govern- 
ment will strive to discover the individual opinions of as many voters 
as possible. The more fully that a government understands the 
opinions of its various constituents, the more satisfactory will the 
government be. This is what is meant by the statement, so often 
made in Theosophic literature, that it is self-knowledge that leads to 
progress. The ruling power should know the opinions of voters; this 
does not mean, of course, that it need necessarily follow any of them. 
An Occultist learns to instantly transfer his consciousness from one 
plane to another in order to find out anything he wants to know. 
Man, the microcosm, is the image of the universe, the macrocosm; 
and each plane of man’s being is correlated to the corresponding plane 
of nature. Therefore, by studying his own being he comes to under- 
stand nature; by controlling his own being he learns to control nature. 
The clue to all knowledge is self-knowledge, and the clue to all power 
is self-control. 

The outcome of all this is that a man who wishes to gain spiritual 
power must first bring his will power into relation with his own 
thoughts, desires, and tendencies, and through them into relation with 
the world of thought, desire and tendency. This is the path of spiri- 
tual development for all. A man should be able to wish for a thing or 
to leave off wishing for a thing when his reason tells him it is wise to 
do so. But reason must not be deaf to the promptings of natural 
feelings; it must hear what they have to say and then judge. A 
government which will not listen to the individual opinions of its con- 
stituents sooner or later comes to grief. 

And here comes in the difference between the healthy and the 
morbid asceticism, the true and the false. The morbid kind, which 
has been so much practised in India and by various religions in the 
West, strives to suppress natural feeling under the impression that all 
natural tendencies are bad. The healthy kind follows natural feeling 
when there is no reason for doing otherwise, but at the same time is 
not controlled by it. The Bhagavad Gita says: 

Those who practise severe self-mortification not enjoined in the scriptures are 
full of hypocrisy and pride. 

“The Scriptures” stand, of course, for the authority one has taken 
as a guide. 
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The right kind of government is where the constituents obey 
willingly the ruling power, and where an element which is out of 
harmony is brought into harmony by right teaching, not where the 
ignorant are slaughtered, or an apparent criminal condemned un- 
heard. The case is the same with the human body and lower prin- 
ciples. We have to come to understand them and find out their real 
needs. 

This absolute necessity that the nature of man should be under- 
stood before it can be consciously trained and developed is the reason 
why Theosophic literature gives such prominence to the teaching with 
regard to the seven principles. For to study and understand anything 
it must be analyzed into its constituent parts and each of these studied 
separately. Therefore the first step to self-knowledge is the study of 
the seven Principles of Man. 

But the threefold division into body, soul and spirit is also very 
useful in studying the different states of consciousness. For these 
three divisions correspond to the three “‘Halls” or states of conscious- 
ness spoken of in Zhe Voice of the Silence: the Hall of Ignorance, the 
Hall of Learning, and the Hall of Wisdom. The first of these, the 
Hall of Ignorance, corresponds to the body. It is the ordinary physi- 
cal consciousness which acts through the brain, or, in other words, the 
waking consciousness. As long as a man imagines that there is no 
other consciousness than this, he is indeed in a state of ignorance. 
Yet it is, as it were, our normal condition at this stage of development, 
and we are all bound down by it. The Voice of the Silence says: 

It is the Hall in which thou sawest the Light, in which thou livest, and shalt 
die. 

The second, the Hall of Learning, that is to say, of probationary 
learning, corresponds to the Soul, z.e., the lower astral and the kamic 
principles. It is the dreaming consciousness. Every man has to pass 
through this Hall to reach the higher states. While he is in it, he is 
sensitive to the astral light currents, and falls a prey to them, unless 
he can raise his consciousness to the next stage. It is the region of 
psychic passion, mediumistic trance and lunacy. The more sensitive 
and refined a man’s nature, the greater is the danger of this stage. 
Yet it must be passed though, unless the disciple remains in the Hall 
of Ignorance. The Voice of the Silence says: 

If thou wouldst cross the second safely, stop not the fragrance of its stupefying 
blossoms to inhale. If freed thou wouldst be from the Karmic chains, seek not for 
thy Guru in those mayavic regions. . . . [In this Hall thou wilt] find the blossoms 
of life, but under every flower a serpent coiled. . . . [It] is dangerous in its 
perfidious beauty, is needed but for thy probation. Beware, Lanoo, lest dazzled by 
illusive radiance thy Soul should linger and be caught in its deceptive light. 

Beyond this emotional stage, the land of chaotic dreams, lies the 
third Hall, the Hall of Wisdom, which corresponds to the Spirit. It is 
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the region of true spiritual knowledge, which a man will reach sooner 
or later, if he preserves his self-control while passing through the 
second stage. In this third Hall, says The Voice of the Silence: 

All shadows are unknown, and . . . the light of truth shines with unfading 
glory. 

And it goes on: 


That which is uncreate abides in thee, Disciple, as it abides in that Hall. If 
thou wouldst reach it and blend the two, thou must divest thyself of thy dark 
garments of illusion. 

Beyond these three states, which are called in Eastern Philosophy, 
Jagrat, Svapna, and Sushupti, is a state which is called Turiya, which 
is higher than any of them, wherein final unity of all things is realized. 

In one sense the three correspond to (1) waking consciousness, (2) 
dream consciousness, (3) dreamless sleep. That is to say, each of the 
three states of consciousness is subdivided into three divisions, and 
there are nine states in all. Physical consciousness is divided into 
waking, dreaming, and dreamless sleep; clairvoyance into waking 
clairvoyance, dreaming clairvoyance and Kama Loka; Devachan into 
the consciousness between lives, that between planets, and that between 
Rounds.1. The Turiya state, which is higher than all, is the universal 
consciousness, that of Brahman. 

Now all the three states of consciousness react on each other. Let 
us consider first the first-named division—physical consciousness, and 
the redaction on each other of its different divisions. These three 
divisions, as said above, are waking, dreaming and dreamless sleep. 
How do they react on each other? It is explained in Zhe Path for 
August, 1888, that concentration of mind during waking hours tends 
to bring order into the chaos of dream life, and dream life in its turn 
reacts on the waking state by suggestions made to the consciousness 
therein. When these two states are confused and purposeless, the 
elevated experiences derived from the third state are mixed up and 
disturbed. If, on the other hand, these two states are purified and 
reduced to order, the man is able to bring back, with more or less 
clearness, some of the experiences of Sushupti into the waking state. 

The article in Zhe Path above mentioned says: 


By right concentration a centre of attraction is set up in him while awake, and 
to that all his energies flow so that they may be figured to ourselves as a focus in 
the waking man. To this focal point, looking at it from that plane, converge the 
rays of the whole waking man towards Svapna, through which he can emerge into 
Sushupti in a collected condition. Returning, he goes by means of these points 
through Svapna, and then the confusion being lessened, he enters into his usual 
waking state the possessor, to some extent at least, of the benefits and knowledge 
of Sushupti. The difference between the man who is not concentrated and the 


1 The reader must always remember that each writer is responsible for his statements, and does 
not commit to them either the T. S. or LucirER.—Epbs. 
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one who is, is that the first passes from one state to another through the imaginary 
partition postulated above, just as sand does through a sieve; while the concen- 
trated man passes from one to the other similarly to water passing through a pipe, 
or the rays of the sun through a lens. In the first case, each stream of sandisa 
different experience, a different set of confused irregular thoughts, whereas the 
collected man goes and returns the owner of regular and clear experience. 


Just as the divisions of physical consciousness react on each other, 
so do the three main divisions of consciousness. This is well explained 
in The Key to Theosophy, where it is shown that the kind of conscious- 
ness which a man experiences in Devachan depends upon the condition 
of the consciousness in his past life. When a man’s life is actuated 
throughout by a clear and definite purpose, that purpose will react on 
the Devachanic state. A man who is a materialist, who believes firmly 
that he will have no consciousness after the death of the body, will 
pass through the Devachanic period as it were ina dead faint. By his 
own act he paralyzes the faculty that would have enabled him to 
become conscious after death. On the other hand, persistent concen- 
tration on the possibility of a high state of spiritual consciousness will 
bring about that state. Between these two extremes are all shades and 
varieties of consciousness according as the earth-life has been well- 
ordered or chaotic. 

It has been shown that whether we are considering the small cycle 
of day and night, or the larger one of life and death, the cycle con- 
sists in a change of consciousness from the spiritual to the psychic, 
and through that to the physical. To the small cycle dreamless sleep 
is the beginning, dreams follow, then consciousness, and when the 
season for this is past the consciousness swings back again through 
dreams into dreamless sleep. In the Jarger cycle Devachan is the 
beginning, earth life the middle part of the cycle, and after earth life 
the consciousness sweeps back through Kama Loka or some corres- 
ponding stage, into Devachan. 

These same changes take place on a larger scale in the cycle of 
Root Races, the cycle of Globes, and the cycle of Rounds. In each 
case the cycle of changes in consciousness starts from the more spiri- 
tual, passes down into the most material, and then back again to the 
spiritual with added experience. The first Root Races and the last 
Root Races are the most spiritual, the middle ones are the most 
material; the first Globes and the last Globes are the most spiritual, 
the middle ones are the most material, and the same is the case with 
the Rounds. The fact that we are at the lowest or most material stage 
in each of the two larger cycles, since we are in the fourth or middle 
Round, and on the fourth or middle Globe out of the seven, accounts 
for the extremely material nature of our present consciousness and the 
difficulty we have in realizing the existence of the higher planes. 

This continual change of consciousness in all the cycles from the 
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spiritual to the material and back again to the spiritual, appears to be 
what H. P. B. means by saying in Zhe Secret Doctrine that 


There is a continual evolution from within outwards and from without inwards. 


For it must be borne in mind that the consciousness may, or rather 
must, be going ‘‘upwards” in some of the cycles and downwards in 
others at the same time. 

It appears that our consciousness is rising at present, so far as the 
three large Cycles—Rounds, Globes, and Root Races—are concerned, 
since we are a little past the middle or lowest point in each. It is also 
probably rising so far as the cycle of Sub-Races is concerned, since we 
are said to be in the fifth Sub-Race, and this is beyond the turning- 
point. 

Each century is also a cycle, and that is why the last quarter of 
each century, when the small cycle is rising to its most spiritual part, 
is chosen as the time most favourable for giving special help. The 
end of the present century is particularly a time of special striving, 
because there are two important cycles mentioned in Zhe Secret Doc- 
trine which are drawing near their close. 

Taking one of the smaller cycles, the range of a man’s life, anyone 
who is a student of human nature, and especially anyone who has 
studied children carefully, will be aware that there is here, broadly 
speaking, the same fall from the spiritual into the material, and the 
rise again later on into the spiritual with added experience. Speaking 
in a general way, the most material part of a man’s life is between 
twenty and forty years of age. This materiality shows itself in different 
forms according to the character: in one it appears as great activity of 
the physical intellect, combined with disbelief in the existence of any- 
thing but material things; in a second, as devotion to money making; 
in a third as physical self-indulgence, and soon. This does not mean 
that a man of thirty is necessarily more material than a man of sixty, 
because the life cycle of the former may be on a higher range than that 
of the latter, and again the material stage of the latter may have so 
engulfed his whole being that he fails to rise out of it. But it does 
mean that, taking life broadly, the stages of the larger cycles reappear 
in the smaller cycle of human life. And the more powerful the char- 
acter, the more strongly marked are these stages. They were recog- 
nized by the Brahmans and unwisely formulated into a definite rule. 
First the student, then the householder, then the ascetic, then the 
Yogi. 

I am not saying that this tendency to fall into matter in some form 
in middle life cannot be controlled; I am only saying that it is the 
general tendency. Neither, unfortunately, do persons always begin to 
rise after middle life out of material things. Often the material has 
gained too firm a hold upon them for them to be able todo so. There 
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are lives and lives. The lowest point reached in the life of one man 
may be superior to the highest point reached in another. 

We have seen that all cycles of experience, both great and small, 
are made up of a series of changes of consciousness. The Great Law 
carries man onwards from one stage to another, whether he will or no. 
In each stage some new item of knowledge is added to the common 
experience, and all stages have their use and their purpose. But there 
comes a stage in development when man recognizes this use and this 
purpose, and he is then ready to begin the course of training which 
will finally enable him to do voluntarily that which he has hitherto 
done involuntarily—to consciously work with nature and thereby 
acquire the power of passing at will from one stage of consciousness 
to another. Those who have risen from the human to the divine stage 
of being have mastered these changes of consciousness which lie at 
the root of the nature of man. They still pass from one stage of con- 
sciousness to another, but they no longer do so by a natural impulse as 
in the case of ordinary persons, but of set purpose and to gain some 
definite end. One result of this is that there is a great economy of 
energy in their case, for nature’s methods are proverbially wasteful, 
and a being who has assumed command of his transitions from one 
state to another can take exactly what he needs in each state and no 
more. Also he is independent of outward circumstances. He uses 
outward circumstances but is never impeded by them. No physical or 
astral conditions can prevent his reaching at any time any state of 
consciousness which he requires and any experience which is needed, 
and which has not been passed through physically, can be lived through 
in the mind. This power over one’s own states of consciousness is 
Yoga, or union with God, for he who has gained it has attained to a 
Godlike state. 

How, then, is this power gained? Like every other power, it is 
gained by practice. ‘‘Occultism masters the body,” said a student 
roughly to a beginner. Yes, Occultism masters the body and the mind, 
but it does not master them all at once. 

Then again it must not be forgotten that natural impulse, which 
has so far guided the student’s changes of consciousness, is still ex- 
ceedingly useful, and must continue to be so for some time to come. 
To ignore it, to try to do without it, or to fight against it is folly. The 
nurse must continue to act until the child has fully learned to do for 
himself that which the nurse has hitherto done. Let us be thankful 
that our nurse puts our bodies to sleep every night, since we have not 
yet learned, retaining consciousness, to do it for ourselves. Let us be 
thankful that material impulse continually causes modifications of the 
mind, for to be firmly fixed in one state of consciousness without power 
to move (whether the state is “high” or ‘‘low” matters not), is to be 
in danger of insanity. This is what Balzac calls une idée fixe. A 
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student who discards natural impulse too soon, runs the risk of being 
obsessed by an idea, and this obsession will prevent progress, however 
noble and elevated the idea may be in itself. I think it was H. P. B. 
who said: 


You should master your mysticism, not let your mysticism master you. 


How far natural impulse has to be followed is, of course, a question 
which has to be decided in each individual case. A wise teacher, 
teaching a class of very young children, and interrupted by the sudden 
appearance of a Punch and Judy show in the street, would send them 
to the window to watch it. For it would not be reasonable to expect 
them to give their attention to anything else while it was there. Gazudea- 
mus igitur Juvenes dum sumus, as the song says. Who is to know that 
the Punch and Judy show will not prove more instructive than the 
lesson? The younger the children, the more carefully should natural 
impulse be followed in all cases where it does not evidently lead to 
harm. When the show is gone, they will return fresh and eager to the 
lesson, and they will readily yield obedience to the teacher in cases 
where it is necessary, because he does not impose unnecessary and 
vexatious restrictions. 

A class of older children would, of course, be required to ignore 
the Punch and Judy show if a lesson was going on, otherwise they 
could please themselves. ‘‘When I was a child I spake as a child,” 
etc. The teacher is the student, and the children are the various 
aspects of his nature which he has to train. ‘Learn to adapt your 
thoughts and ideas to your plastic potency,” and do not mistake youth 
for depravity, for this is a fatal mistake often made by teachers. A 


? 


teacher must rule, but he must not obtrude his authority where it is 
not needed, and where natural impulse would be a better guide. So 
must the student treat his own nature. 

It is clear that the natural indications of the mind are most useful, 
and should not be interfered with without careful thought. Ignorant 
interference with them is more likely to bring on morbid states of 
mind than to conduce to progress. Itis much more difficult to put a 
house in order when it is full of interesting things than when it is 
nearly empty. And students when they begin to work do not know 
what they have got in their houses. And while a spring cleaning is 
going on a house is less comfortable and useful than before the cleaning 
began. Some students are inclined to throw most of their furniture 
out of the window to save trouble, and others, on the contrary, cannot 
make up their minds to part with that which is evidently useless. 
Both extremes are unwise. A man must have materials to work with; 
yet, “If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee.” 

The best preliminary for beginning to alter or hinder the modifica- 
tion of the mind is to watch one’s own mental processes and notice the 
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extreme difficulty of attaining to what is called one-pointedness by 
Eastern writers. The only way for a beginner to hinder mental modi- 
fication is to think at each moment, not only of the subject in hand, 
but also whether he is concentrating. Yet this is not one-pointedness, 
but two-pointedness. If he thinks only of the subject in hand, his 
mind wanders unconsciously; if he thinks also whether he is con- 
centrating he does not attain to true concentration. When he knows 
what he is thinking about he can, with a little practice, think about 
what he chooses, but this is not one-pointedness, because the con- 
sciousness of self is still there, and what is required is to lose the 
consciousness of self and retain only consciousness of the matter in 
hand. If the subject on which the student is concentrating is more 
interesting to him than any other, true concentration can be reached, 
because the unconscious modifications do not arise. 

But practice of this kind does not teach a student to govern his 
mind. The unconscious modifications, then, can only be prevented in 
two ways. (1) By a constant watch which prevents true concentration, 
distracting the student’s mind from the matterin hand. (2) By choosing 
a subject of such absorbing interest that the mind is strongly attracted, 
and forgets for the time its habit of wandering. When I was a teacher 
I noticed that the most intelligent children were often the most prone 
to ‘‘wool-gathering,’ and precisely because they were the most in- 
terested in the lesson! Something said in class evoked a thought in 
their minds, and away went their attention on a self-produced train of 
thought, making them oblivious of the rest of the lesson. But when 
these children did not wool-gather they were just those who could give 
the best account of the lesson. This took place when the words of the 
teacher happened to be more attractive than any idea arising in their 
own ininds, and the unconscious modifications did not occur. ‘These 
changes are like going to sleep, or like those cases where the astral 
body leaves the physical unconsciously. The student is not aware of 
them at the time and therefore cannot prevent them. He only becomes 
aware of them afterwards. 

There is a cause for these unconscious modifications. What is it? 
“Behind Will stands Desire,” says the old Kabalistic maxim. But the 
desire is unconscious in these cases as well as the will. Hence the 
difficulty of regulating them. However, as was shown in the early 
part of this paper, thought and aspiration on the plane of ordinary 
consciousness will always react on what we call, for want of a better 
name, the unconscious planes. It is through aspiration beginning on 
the plane of ordinary consciousness and growing ever more powerful 
and more pure, that disciples may enter the path that leads to final 
emancipation. All changes of consciousness are brought about by the 
will acting consciously or unconsciously, and the will is moved by 
desire, and desire when become impersonal, when purified from all 
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sense of separateness, when transmuted into high aspiration, shall 
surely burst the bonds which bind the struggling Soul to earth, and 
shall set him free to aid the Elder Brothers of our race. 
Hunger for such possessions as may be held by the pure Soul, that you may 
accumulate wealth for that united Spirit of Life which is your only true Self. 
SARAH CORBETT. 


Fragments from an English Aotebook. 


If I do not keep step with my companions, it is because I hear a different 
drummer.—THOREAU. 


FIRE—CREATOR, PRESERVER, AND DESTROYER.! 


IRE is the fashioner, the soul, and the substance of all things; 
Creator of all forms, it abides within them, hidden, but cease- 
lessly toiling, permuting and transforming them, until at the final 
transfiguration it resolves them back into itself. Fire is the Heart of 
the Earth, the Heart of the Heavens, the Heart of the Great Sea. Fire 
was the primal Eden, the matrix where man received form; Fire was 
the God that fashioned him in its image; Fire, the tree that gave know- 
ledge—and sorrow; Fire, the serpent that tempted him; and a flame 
of Fire at the eastward way affrights the outcast seeking to regain the 
Garden. ‘‘Thou hast been in Eden, the Garden of the Gods. 
Thou wast upon the Holy Mountain of the Gods; thou hast walked up 
and down in the midst of the stones of Fire.’’? 

An undetached spark of the one Fire is the inner heart of each 
man. ‘‘The pure in heart see God.” ‘This spark once purified, man 
may regain the seven-terraced mountain;* but such purification is of 
the inner life, not merely of the outer. Therefore I reverence those 
who have grown wise through dreaming dreams; I adore the Hermit 
of the Heart, the dream-giver, the flame of the inner life, the light of 
the inner wisdom. 

x” x 
STONEHENGE AN ANCIENT DRUIDIC CREMATORIUM. 


The soul of the Companion had returned to the world of the pure 
Fire; on the morrow we would commit the deserted tenement to crema- 
torial flames. Wearily I slumbered. . . . I drifted back into past 
time seven twelve-months of the Gods. . . . A voice cried, “Look!” 

and I beheld. 

The sun hanging low toward the western horizon. A long pro- 


1 Secret Doctrine, ii. p. 114, 0.€.; ii. p. 120, 2.€. 
2 Ezekiel, xxviii. 13, 14. 
8 “T will cast thee as profane out of the mountain of God.’’—£zekiel, xxviii. 16. 
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cession wending slowly across a barren plain, a plain mournful with 
funeral mounds. The procession is headed by four stalwart men, 
carrying a rough bier slung on two strong poles; they come to a halt 
about fifty yards from a ring of massive grey stones, which stand up- 
right and are joined only by stone imposts along the tops. From the 
entrance of this rugged, roofless structure comes forth a tall, white- 
robed man, with long grey beard and piercing dark eyes. Upon his 
forehead, fastened by a leather band about his head, is a plate of beaten 
silver, representing a fourth of the moon’s disc, horns upwards, en- 
graved with strange characters. A brilliant jewel, curiously set in 
gold, gleams upon his breast. The four men place the body of their 
dead friend upon the ground before the priest, bending reverently their 
heads in greeting. Ata sign from the priest, their places are taken by 
four young men clad in white, while three others bring from a mud- 
plastered hut of stones, which faces the entrance, an oblong metal 
plate with handles, and a perforated cover about three feet deep, 
narrower than the plate. The metal plate is placed upon a large flat 
stone at the entrance of the hut, and the body gently transferred to it, 
without being uncovered, by the four young attendants, the priest 
waving his hands slowly in time to solemn words chanted in a soft 
musical tone, and interrupted only by the low wailing of the mother 
and other relatives of the dead man. 

Iron rods are slipped into the handles, and the metal plate with its 
burden, borne by four, like the bier, within the inner ring of seven 
pairs of stones, each pair joined across the top by one placed trans- 
versely. Within this ring come only the priest, the seven neophytes 
and the small group of immediate relatives. All around, within the 
outer ring, press the crowd who had formed the procession. 

Slightly sunk into the ground in the centre is a large flat slab of 
unpolished stone, blackened by many fires, and flanked by two narrower 
stones about two feet thick, with two deep grooves cut upon the inner 
surface. Into these grooves is slid the metal plate bearing the corpse, 
strewn now with flowers and leaves by the weeping friends and with 
herbs and strong-smelling wood-chips by the priest. The perforated 
cover is then placed over, while the young men bring from the hut at 
the entrance red-hot stones or balls of some combustible material, 
which are rolled under the body upon the slab beneath, and the whole 
covered thickly with small logs of wood and green boughs of various 
trees, handed in by the spectators without. 

A heartrending shriek bursts from the poor mother, who has fallen 
to the ground in agony as the flames break out and the column of 
dark smoke rolls upwards, lit with shooting tongues of red flame amid 
the crackling of the branches. The tall form of the priest sways 
rhythmically, his grey hair lightly moved by the evening breeze, as he 
leads a chorus in which all join, save only the poor mother, who lies 
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prone beside him, clutching convulsively at the tufts of rough grass 
and the scattered branches. The song rises almost to a shout of 
triumph as the sun goes down behind the purple clouds at the horizon, 
sending long shafts of golden light into the clear, pale sky long after 
the radiant centre is withdrawn from sight, and lighting up with an 
unearthly glory the upper parts of the tall grey circle of stones. 

Slowly the crowd disperses, and the hum of their voices grows silent 
in the distance; one by one the stars come out and the darkness 
descends down like a veil. Silently they raise the mother and bear 
her away to her deserted home. 

Still the priest stands at his post, and he signs to the seven youths, 
who wait, to take each his place in the ghostly ring. The embers 
glow and crackle, and strange shapes appear in the cloud of smoke 
that still streams upwards, writhing forms of angry heat, glaring eyes 
amidst the red-hot ashes. The priest alone sees, a few feet above them 
in the air, the form of the dead man slowly take shape, while the fire- 
demons fight over it in the growing darkness. The red furnace glare 
takes the place of the calm, sunset rays, and long, ghastly shadows 
stream across the plain. 

The pale, awed faces of the watchers, one or two of them almost 
overcome by the unseen terror that clutches their hearts, show out in 
strong relief against the rugged grey stones. Higher up shines another 
form, an etherealized duplicate of the demon-haunted one below, still 
glowing in lurid glare and smoke. 

This one is pale, calm and placid, scarcely more distinct in the 
blue mist enfolding it than the fleecy cloud which hides the summer 
moon above. 

Higher still—has the fleecy cloud descended, bearing with it a 
touch of silver moonlight? Or what is it that hangs translucent, form- 
less, in mid-air? 

The priest looks upward; he stretches both arms aloft. The fire- 
light dies away, the demons vanish, and the midnight breeze sighs 
through the bleak stones. 

Out of the vast depths of the midnight sky he sees an immense 
form, made, as it were, of molten amethyst, radiating from within a 
soft effulgence of jewel-light that floods the heavens, though the stars 
still shine through its transparency. It is seated sideways upon a huge 
panther-like form of the same non-substance, the head thrown back, 
with right hand outstretched and eager gaze directed upwards to the 
Source of the inner Light, which touches brow and lip and breast 
from without also with a gleam, not of this or any other world. 


What is the grey shadow that steals out from behind yonder pile? 
With a yell of terror the black-haired youth nearest falls face 
downwards to the earth. The priest steps forward, as a broken sob 
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falls upon his ear. It is the poor mother, who could not leave the 
voiceless ashes of her son, and falls half fainting at the knees of the 
Sage, who soothes her gently, and bids her take comfort in caring for 
the poor lad who has fallen to the ground in some kind of fit induced 
by long fasting and the nameless fear that fills the weird scene. 

At a sign, another youth fetches water from the hut and helps to 
restore his comrade, while the rest, summoned now by the priest, bear 
away the still glowing metal cover, deposit the ashes and a few charred 
bones upon a block of stone and take the hot metal implements to cool 
upon the large flat stone by the hut. 

The priest himself collects the ashes so craved by the aching heart 
of the lonely woman, into three little stone jars prepared, and sends 
her home under the escort of the young men and their slowly recover- 
ing, but still trembling, companion. Alone he remains under the 
waning moon, keeping vigil till the sun shall fill the eastern horizon 
with splendour. 

. . . The voice said: ‘The Fishers! do this to brighten their 
shells.”* . . . Dwellers in the higher heavens, the Garden of the 
Gods, with self-shining forms of fire having the sheen of the pearl- 
enfolding shells, mother-of-pearl, opalescent, they take up the dark 
garments of flesh, and become fishers of men in this sad world of 
mortals, until the kindly flames free them from the taint of contact 
with earth and the profane outcasts. Yet few among men recognize 
these, the companions self-exiled, even though God has set his seal 
upon their foreheads.* 


ENGINEERING SKILL, NOT MAGIC. 


Salisbury Plain, like the plain at Tiotihuacan called the “Path of 
the Dead,” is a vast necropolis, a burial-place of the Druids of ancient 
Britain. Like the other stone circles on the island, the so-called Stone- 
henge was merely a place for cremating the dead, as shown by the 
solemn symbolisin of its construction, its fire-blackened interior, and 
the many hundreds of tumuli, containing urns and ashes, that cover 
the plain for miles; over 280 of these tombs having been counted 
within a radius of a mile from the stones. The Arch-Druid of Wales 


1 “Behold, ye walk every one after the imagination of his evil heart. . . . Therefore will I 
cast you out of this [central] land into a land that ye know not, neither ye nor your fathers. 

But the Lord liveth, . . . and Iwill bring them again into their land that I gave to their facnepe 

Behold, I will send for many Fishers, saith the Lord, and they shall fish them; and after will I send 
for many Hunters, and they shall hunt them from every mountain, and from every hill, and out of 
the holes of the rocks.’’—/Jer., xvi. 12-16. “And Jesus said unto them, Come ye after me, and I will 
make you to become Fishers of men.’”’—Mark, i. 17. 

2 Owing to its silvery sheen, and play of colours, the shell is a symbol of the inner body of the 
purified man; hence the pilgrims of Europe, journeying to the Holy Land or other sacred places, 
wore each a shell attached to his cincture, and scallop shells in his hat. ‘I was in the spirit, and be- 
hold, a throne was set in heaven, and one sat on the throne. And he that sat was to look upon 
like a jasper and a sardine stone; and there was a rainbow about the throne.’”’—Rev., iv. 2, 3. 

8 ““ We have sealed the servants of our God in their foreheads.’’—Rev., vii. 3. 
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was cremated at one of these stone circles a few years ago, as his son 
had been a few years before. Theories about magicians and giants to 
account for the erection of Stonehenge are wholly unnecessary. Magi- 
cians the old Druids certainly were, but giants,they were not; nor 
was their magic needed to supplement the excellent stone-cutting and 
engineering displayed in the construction of Stonehenge. The stones 
were chiselled, fitted with mortice and tennon, by ordinary mallet and 
chisel; and instead of magic, the prosaic derrick was used to erect the 
uprights and place upon them the imposts, to form the trilithons— 
symbols of death and the perishable quaternary. 
* “A * 

THE BLACK ROAD OF PSYCHISM; AND THE WHITE WAY OF INTUITION. 

Then the Aspirant, journeying toward the Underworld, having crossed the 
three rivers safely, arrived at a place where Four Ways met. One of these ways 
was red, another black; one was white, and the last was a yellow Path. And 
behold! he of the Black Way spoke: ‘It is me you must follow; I am the Way of 
the King.” In this place, then, was the Aspirant ensnared. . . . ‘You shall be 
sacrificed,”’ said the Princes of the Underworld. Then was the Aspirant sacrificed, 
and he was buried in a place called the Ash-heap.—Popul Vuh. 

It is true that through psychic methods and the fostering of an 
evil spirituality—for there is such—vast powers on this plane may be 
gained. On this plane, in itself, there is nothing more powerful than 
the Black Magician. But he has to be that rare efforescence—equally 
rare with the White Adept—the Aerfect devil. He is one in billions of 
the race. He never reaches the higher planes to command there; and 
his brief power is purchased with ages of agony. Now, ethics have a 
higher purpose than morality, or the quickening of fine intelligence. 
They are the first step in an absolutely scientific series. The multitude 
does not perceive this; and they who have not the instinct to see this, 
nor yet the power to attain to it, can get no further. A man may in 
one life attain by the psychic route—as such, unqualified by spiritual 
endeavour and universal motive—some gratification and seeming power. 
It is only seeming, for he is duped. It is not without admixture, even 
in this life, with hours of the darkest anguish. 7his increases. Insanity 
or other excess, even if only mental excess, results. In the post- 
mortem state reaction sets in, and unimagined suffering ensues; and 
his growth in future lives is retarded. 


The true portal to the Path of Power is right discrimination, the 
kind that heralds and develops intuition. If concentration on the 
universal be practised and the heart cultivated into an altruistic love 
for humanity, as can be done by effort and will, a love so great that 
every cell tends to the universal—and every quick impulse, every 
deepest thought flies to that alone—then, because of quickened vibra- 
tion of a higher order, az interior illumination takes place—a mystic 
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event never spoken of save in veiléd language—and then, then only, 
the Disciple is accepted by the Master, because he has won and claimed 
his rights. Out of the powers of nature he has taken what he could. 
This path is shade-enfolded: it lies along the darkness, a shadow 
among shadows; it is unknown save to those who tread it, and each 
one treads it alone. At its end, he finds his companions, greater and 
less, and then he knows they have beckoned him on. None ever speaks 
of this path while he treads it, for he himself is in darkness: he is 
testing every step; he can give none with precision. He meets with 
giant obstacles, each must be passed; with glooms impenetrable, yet 
his own Soul must light up each, one by one. Awful horrors assail 
him; and of these the unseen, unfelt ones which arise within in the 
Soul itself, are far the worst; every one must be overthrown. No mere 
fictions these. Living men attest their reality. Of that strange path 
they cannot speak, other than to say—z?¢ zs there: it ts within, not with- 
out; it is to be found through the inner zzfuztion, not through any 
psychic sense whatever. /7zzd zt, ye who are at the Turning of Ways! 
THREE MLECHCHHAS. 


Che Rationale of Death. 


NE of the peculiar privileges of nineteenth-century Theosophy 

is to present to the Western world a natural, reasonable and 
scientific solution of some of the great problems which exoteric reli- 
gions and philosophies have attempted, in vain, to unravel. Of all 
these problems, the most vast, the most important, and, at the same 
time, the most hopeless, is Death. In all ages of thought, the West by 
its keen sympathies with material existence, has placed itself, to a great 
extent, out of touch with all that lies beyond the narrow limit of sen- 
suous life. In its attitude therefore towards the problem of Death it 
‘has been forced to play the coward; either shunning the subject alto- 
gether, or contemplating it with a morbid curiosity which fear has 
deprived of the necessary elements of calm, scientific investigation. 
The leaders of the earliest systems of Western thought appear to have 
shrunk from the utterance of their deepest intuitions on this subject. 
Death, for such of the Greek Philosophers as were not initiated, was 
dark with the veil of an inscrutable mystery. Plato, and those from 
whom he learned, dared not give out more than a vague suspicion of 
the real meaning of the great Secret. Some schools, like the Epicu- 
reans, fiercely denied the existence of a life after death, maintaining 
that its terrors could be removed by annihilation alone. Others, like 
the Stoics, concealed their true intuitions beneath a philosophy of 
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patient submission to the Unknown, which is as pathetic as it was wise. 
‘“‘Where is the hardship,” asks Marcus Aurelius, in words which might 
form a worthy model for the best of our modern expressions of unfaith: 


Where is the hardship if Nature that planted you here orders your removal? 
He that orders the first scene now gives the sign for shutting up the last. You are 
neither accountable for the one nor the other. Therefore retire, well satisfied, for 
he by whom you are dismissed is satisfied also. 


St. Paul’s very mystical dissertations on Death have been distorted 
into the Christian solution of the problem, with which we need not now 
concern ourselves, save to express a profound regret that so much 
truth has become overlaid with so much misconception. Upon the 
Christian hypothesis the thinking Western world was nurtured until 
its growing intelligence, unable to reconcile the true Mysticism of 
the great Apostle with the travesties grown up around his teaching, 
has fallen back into the Stoicism that hopes, but does not affirm. Yet 
neither of these great conflicting systems of Faith and Unfaith can 
show themselves consistent with their fundamental principles. The 
Agnostic attitude of quiet resignation to the Unknown, which conceals 
a sadness the more real that it is unconfessed, ought to have no place 
in a system which relegates all phenomena to the realm of natural law; 
and still more inexplicable is it that, among Christians, the fear of 
Death is stronger than among the professors of any other faith, not- 
withstanding that the crowning glory of their creed is to have torn the 
mask from the King of Terrors. 

The fear of Death, Philosophers tell us, like the love of life of 
which it is the converse, is innate. But is this so? We can point to 
examples which prove the very reverse. Among the millions who are 
tutored in the hoary philosophies of the East, Death has no terrors. 
Says Sir Edwin Arnold: 

They await Death, not as some of us do, like complaining prisoners under a 
tyrannical sentence without appeal, attending, with gloomy courage, the last day 
in this condemned cell, the flesh; but rather like glad children of a great mother, 
whose will is sweet and good, whose ways are wise, and who must lull them to the 
kind, brief sleep of death by and by, in order that they may wake ready for happier 
life in the new sunshine of another and a larger daylight. 

It is‘not unreasonable to conclude that those whose beliefs deprive 
them of all fear or dread of the unknown, may have something to teach 
our Western Philosophers concerning the great problem whose terrors 
Religion serves only to increase, and whose real nature profane Science 
has owned itself powerless to investigate. To the East, then, we will 
go for light on this question of questions; to the profound truths of 
Eastern Occultism, which form the most magnificent contribution to 
the thought of the century which an age of progress has, as yet, been 
enabled to record. 

What, then, is the real secret of Death? Can it be the intention 
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of Nature that mankind should be kept for ever in the dark concerning 
that which is among the commonest occurrences of daily life? May we 
not humbly put forth a right to know at least something of the nature 
of the event which, while it exercises the most important influence 
on our life and destiny, is, of all others, the completest and most in- 
explicable mystery? I answer that the time has come when, along 
with a truer insight into life, mankind is offered a truer insight into 
death—when an increase in the knowledge of natural laws proceeds 
part passu with a wider acquaintance with those of the supernatural, 
if I may use, for a moment, a word which is now rightly passing into 
disuse. Death has been recently shown by Theosophy, and by writers 
who have trodden on Theosophical ground, to be no vague terror 
—no solenin arraigning before the bar of an inexorable Deity—no dis- 
mal slipping into darkness and silence—no sudden transition, from a 
world of sense, to a strange, inconceivable and unknown condition of 
Being; but a natural, scientific process, upon which the human condi- 
tion is as inevitably dependent, as is the life of Nature upon the peace- 
ful inactivity of night. 

The time has passed for the elevation of Death into a theological 
dogma. Occult Science has now to show that the thing which was 
formerly called dissolution has, in reality, no existence at all, but is 
rather a manifestation of that inner and higher side of the Life Prin- 
ciple which can find no scope in a world of sense. Nature, we have 
said, depends for life as much upon the withdrawal as upon the pre- 
sence of sunlight. This fact has been known for ages, yet we could 
not, in our blind stupidity, apply it to those higher realms of life, which 
we commonly imagine to be governed by laws and principles entirely 
foreign to those which form the facts of our small, earthly experience. 
Old Empedocles, 400 B.c., was wiser than we, despite our nineteenth- 
century conceit of wisdom. He says: 

Fools think that that can become which never yet had an existing, or that 
which is can fade away and wholly disappear; but now unto you yet further the 
truth will I declare. By nature is no birth, of that which dies no complete destruc- 
tion, nothing but mingling of parts and again separation of mingling. And this 
is the birth and the death so-called of the ignorant mortals. 

In order clearly to grasp the Theosophical rationale of death, we 
must get first at the rationale of life. There is one Infinite, all- 
pervading Reality, which synthesizes and embraces its three aspects of 
Spirit, Soul and Matter, and becomes, on the plane of manifestation, 
the ancient conception of Universal Life. Breaking through the veil of 
the Unmanifest, It appears to us in a variety of gradually-expanding 
aspects, including among others, those phases of Nature which we have 
formerly considered “inanimate.” But in Its unmanifested side—that 
aspect in which lie the Eternal Roots of Its Being—the One Principle 
is inconceivable. To us It is Life only after It has gone forth from 
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the awful depths of the Unknowable, and shown Itself in the countless 
transformations of the Kosmos which is Itself. The crowning heights 
of Life Spiritual are beyond the conception of Life mental. Of this 
Life in Its earliest phases one aspect only is revealed to us, which, being 
the very essence of Its nature, is less correctly an attribute than a 
synonym. This is Motion; Deity’s 

Only philosophical aspect; . . . the thrill of the Creative Breath (Secret 
Doctrine, vol. i. p. 2, 2.8. Pp. 32). 

In my humble opinion we have here a hint of the lines along 
which the solution of Death is to be found, and the hint is further con- 
firmed by the following remarkable passage, obscure and inapropos at 
first sight, but capable, on careful examination, of offering very potent 
suggestions for our present line of thought: 

As an eternal abstraction, [Motion] is the ever-present; as a manifestation, it is 
finite both in the coming direction and the opposite, the two being the Alpha and 
Omega of successive reconstructions (Secret Doctrine, vol. i. p. 3, 2.€. Pp. 33). 

Viewing the words ‘“‘successive reconstructions” from the human 
plane instead of the kosmic, we come at once to the secret. The 
passage speaks of the death and resurrection of universes, the in- 
breathings and outbreathings which bring about the withdrawal and 
reémergence of the Great Life which pulses through every atom of the 
Kosmos. But it may just as well refer to that lesser death and resur- 
rection, and to those minor pralayas and manvantaras which come at 
the close of every human life. Read in this way, a wonderful light is 
thrown on the nature of Death. It is no longer a dissolution, but a 
“‘series of reconstructions,” a “mingling of parts, and again separation 
of mingling,” to quote once more the Occult thought of Empedocles. 
And not only does it lose at once its character of ‘‘cessation of life’; 
it becomes an actual continuation of that which it was said to destroy. 
For what is Life also but a ‘‘series of successive reconstructions”? 
What is the history of a single germ-cell but,the replica, in miniature, 
of pralayas and manvantaras—the picture of the universe mirrored in 
an atom? 

Seeing, then, that Death is as much an expression of the law of 
periodicity as Life—that the two, in short, are mutually related—we 
have to enquire into the noumenon of that law, since, if our logic be 
correct, it will be found to contain the secret which lies at the basis of 
Death. 

Now 7he Secret Doctrine, in the passage just quoted, seems plainly 
to affirm that the cause of the successive reproductions of Nature, on 
all the planes of her Being, is Motion. And more than this; Motion 
is declared to be the Alpha and Omega of this periodicity—not the 
cause merely, but the beginning and the ending, the very nature of 
the phenomenon itself. In fact, what we recognize as a law, and place 
behind the recurrence of cycles, and the manifestation of the principle 
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of opposites, is none other than this same eternal attribute, the only 
analogy of the Unknown that is permissible to finite Intelligence. 

Let us look at this principle of Motion from its highest conceivable 
aspect, and try to discover the profound philosophical meaning which 
the word is intended to convey. We read of its origin in the First 
Cause, or Unmanifested Logos. Says The Secret Doctrine (vol. i. p. 118, 
2.€. Pp. 143): 

The first Cause is Infinite or Unlimited. . . . That which produces a limit is 
analogous to Motion. 

Here is a definition of Motion, or its analogy, vibration, which 
will do for our purpose—‘‘that which produces a limit.” The very 
essence of limitation is change; the very essence of Motion is change 
in the form of alternation. But an alternation of what? What is it 
that alternates, and what are the alternatives? To put it briefly, I 
think we may say that Motion is an effort of the One Principle to 
show, in successive stages, and in alternate states of Being, the com- 
ponent parts of Its inscrutable nature. 

However these alternate conditions may be defined—as the state 
which manifests through matter, and the state which apparently dis- 
cards that vehicle, or substitutes for it another more subtle—two dis- 
tinct phases of Spirit are involved, whose alternations appear to result 
in the perpetual regeneration and reproduction of the One Principle. 
‘The process, we are told, is analogous to a perfect circular motion; 
that which proceeds from the centre to the periphery being regarded 
as Spirit objectivized, feminine, and passive; that which reémerges on 
the opposite side of the arc, and passes back from periphery to centre, 
becoming Spirit subjective, regenerated, active. Motion is the ‘‘One 
Life, Jivatma.”’ Viewed from one aspect, it is the Cause of that Fohatic 
Energy which starts into activity the Great Law of Cosmic Evolution. 
It is, in short, the eternal reproduction of Spirit from Itself, and 
through Itself, from whatever plane Its action is studied; whether in 
the successive evolution of universes, in the gyrations of the particles 
of a stone, or in the regularly recurring cycles of human birth and 
death. 

Let us now apply this principle a little more closely to the subject 
in hand. All through life we—the reflection of Spirit—are generating, 
by means of material existence, fresh forces, renewed spiritual energy, 
larger experiences, greater fulness of life. If this be not so, then 
human life has no meaning. The imprisoned God sometimes rebels 
against his fetters; dimly realizing what he was, and what he might be, 
he loathes the chains which bind him down to earth. He forgets that 
his action in matter is merely one phase of the Law which is his very 
self. Through matter he is born again; the ills of life are his birth- 
throes, from which he will presently emerge, a completer and more 
glorious thing, by reason of this term of training in self-consciousness. 
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And then the pendulum passes its lowest point, and swings in the 
upward direction; the reactionary movement sets in; Spirit enters the 
second arc of Its circular motion; It is reborn into the liberty of sub- 
jective life, therein to develop the forces which objective life had pain- 
fully generated. 

Death, then, isa movement of the One Life from the periphery to 
the centre. It is the inevitable result of incarnated existence. Away, 
therefore, in the light of a rational Philosophy, with the notion of 
gloom and despair that has unjustly branded Death as the King of 
Terrors. Away, too, for ever, with the popular religious misconception 
that it is an unnatural condition brought about through sin. Death is 
no more unnatural than life, and is regulated by laws as unalterable - 
and as just as those which control the physical state, of which it is the 
necessary complement. 

But this theory cuts both ways. If Death is not to be regarded as 
an evil, neither is Life. The Pessimism which extols the subjective 
condition, at the expense of the objective, and which is apt to regard 
the upward movement of the circle as true Being, and the downward 
as unnatural, evil and extraneous, may be true from a certain stand- 
point, but it must not be pushed too far. Neither Life nor Death are 
unnatural conditions; neither are evils; neither are unmitigated goods, 
else there would be no necessity for their incessant alternation. Both 
must be accepted with equanimity as necessary and complementary 
phases of the manifested action of the One Principle which embodies. 
itself in human life. But Spirit does not only regenerate itself through 
the death of the body. Its incessant alternations, to which we have 
given the names life and death, can find their analogy also in the 
operations of Karma. Through every moment of his existence man 
is reproducing himself. Parviz passw with the process that builds up the 
physical molecules, a still more marvellous work is going on, which 
results in the evolution of a spiritual being out of the essence of that 
which evolves. Mystery of mysteries! Ourselves are built out of 
ourselves the builders! 

In the workings of this law, we may see, without straining our 
metaphor, the same ever-recurring series of deaths and resurrections, 
births and re-births; forces generated through matter; forces reacting 
upon matter, to be yet again reproduced by their own energy. 

Karma represents a complete, unbroken circle of Spirit regenerated 
by action. It is not, therefore, difficult to carry the analogy into the 
common-places of daily life, and watch our death and re-birth in the 
events, thoughts and actions of an hour. We act; and force is thereby 
liberated. Sometimes we think the action dead, and straightway 
prepare a funeral. It does not die, but only completes its circle, and 
will presently return with a reactionary impulse proportionate to that. 
which gave it birth. 
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We know nothing of the transformation process of an act once it 
has passed within the veil of the subjective. So each fresh moment 
records a death in body, mind and soul, as each new hour records a 
resurrection. 

CHARLOTTE E. Woops. 
(To be concluded.) 
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(Continued from p. 298.) 
CHAPTER V (continued). 


IX months had passed since Julian and Gallia had sealed their 

friendship with a kiss. 

Caia sat alone; the little figure was more slender than ever, the 
little face very thin and very white, there were big circles like bruises 
beneath the tender eyes. She bowed her head on her hands and 
sighed; for a whole month she had not seen her patrician lover. The 
old grandame had once spoken of him, spoken angrily and invoked 
a curse upon his head. She had been checked by a cry so pitiful that 
she had never referred again to Julian of Adullia. 

Caia’s gentle eyes gazed sadly through the open door; a shadow 
darkened the threshold—Julian stood in the doorway. He looked 
older; there was a restless light in his handsome eyes which little 
Caia had never called there. He entered, took the little hand and 
raised it to his lips—respectfully, gently, but, alas! no longer lovingly. 
The girl’s cheek did not flush; in that gentle, cold homage she learnt 
the truth that the poor little child-heart had fought back with des- 
perate strength till now. 

‘‘Hail to thee, dear Caia.” 

“The Gods bless thee and shield thee,” said the child, softly and 
steadily. 

“It is long since I saw thee, Caia.” 

‘** Aye, very long, noble Julian.” 

“T have thought of thee much—thou believest that?”’ 

“TI believe thee.” 

“And I have come to see thee now ” he hesitated. 

“To say that thou comest nevermore, is it not so?” 

“Caia, dear Caia, what shall I say to thee?” 

“Thou wilt say, I think—nay, I will say it for thee, for I would 
save thee pain, and what is a little pang more or less to me?—‘The 
shadow of another hath come between us. I love a noble lady, and 
I love not thee.’” 
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““Caia, forgive me, forget me. I am not worthy thee!”’ 

‘I do forgive thee, but I shall not forget thee.” 

‘Aye, wilt thou, sweet, and wed a worthier.” 

“Ah!” she gave a cry, ‘‘not that! Ah, thou knowest not a maid’s 
heart; thou should’st not have said that.” 

“‘Forgive me; but thou art so young, dear child.” 

“Am I so young? Sometimes I deem nay—sometimes yea. Too 
young, too foolish and little and weak to face this great world.” 

‘Dear, wilt let me be thy friend?” 

The girl smiled sadly and shook her head. 

“Thou art deceived, noble Julian,” she said; “thou canst not be 
my friend, for I love thee. Perhaps I am bold to say so, yet I think 
not so; for if I ceased to love, that love so lightly given, so lightly 
withdrawn, would be ashame to me. Now, may the Gods bless thee, 
and bless—her.” 

“Caia, I have wronged thee foully, but not so foully as to pledge 
to thee a false heart. Wilt thou scorn me?” 

The child smiled. 


Better her sun-parched leaflets 
On the sod, 


Since that dear death was giv’n her 
By a God. 


“Rememberest.thou? I prithee go now, noble Julian.” 

He knelt and kissed the hem of her white robe; then, his head 
bowed, his eyes on the ground, he left her. 

Caia swayed, tottered and fell, striking her temple violently against 
a stone bench built into the wall. 


Gallia sat before her mirror, richly robed. She turned from the 
contemplation of her charms, as Myrrha, her favourite slave, announced 
the presence of Julian. 

“Admit him, Myrrha, and withdraw.” 

The girl obeyed. Julian entered; he was in festal array. He was 
pale, his eyes were gloomy till they lighted on Gallia, then they gleamed 
eagerly. 

“‘Sweet Gallia.” 

“Ah, dear Julian,” her smile was tender. 

“Whither goest thou?” 

“To the house of the mother of Lepidus; and thou?” 

“To the palace.” 

“’Thou’rt a favourite at court.” 

He did not answer; he took her hand. 

*‘Gallia, thou knowest well that I love thee; to-night I do not tell 
thee aught that thou knowest not. Thou art my queen, my love, my 
life, to thee I have given my very soul. Gallia, wilt wed with me?” 
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Gallia smiled. 

“And Caia?” she asked drily. 

“’Tis a just reproach, but not from thee. Till I saw thee I loved 
her, though not as I worship thee, my life. I sinned towards her for 
love of thee.” 

“T thank thee. Had not the patrician pleased thee better than the 
plebeian it might have been Gallia thou hadst sinned towards. Go to! 
Thou didst dangle between fair-haired Caia and brown Gallia, doubtful 
which of the twain thou should’st bless. Didst think to soothe thy 
vanity with the tears of the patrician dame wept for thy marriage with 
the pretty singer? Thy arrogance deserves thy chastisement.” 

“Thou dost not love me?” 

‘*No more than I value one of these flowers.” 

She tossed it, laughing, on the marble floor, and crushed it beneath 
hér foot. 

“Gallia! thou jestest!”’ 

“Thou seest thou art not so easily able to turn the head of the 
patrician as of the little plebeian.” 

“Thou art but trving me. For thee I have wronged the sweetest, 
purest flower of Rome.” ) 

“Did I ask thee to do this?” 

“Aye, thou didst. Didst not woo me to thy house, didst not suffer 
me to kiss thee and hold thee unreproved in mine arms?” 

“How long hast ceased to be the affanced husband of Caia? But 
a few hours. ‘Till then thou wast hers, and I thy toy.” , 

“Thou hast never been so. I swear I love thee with my whole 
soul.” 

“T thank thee, noble Julian. I prithee give me leave to depart.” 

“Thou shalt not go; thou hast deceived me.” 

‘“As thou Caia—true!”’ 

“T against my will have wronged her. I would unlove thee if I 
could; but thou hast blighted two lives for thy sport.” 

“Farewell, I must begone. Lepidus waits me.” 

‘Who is he that he should come between us?”’ 

“He is—my future husband.” 

“Gods! thou’rt mad! ’Tis false!”” 

ATG Bisa bley,” 

Julian stood with folded arms. 

“This I deserve,” he said, ‘‘though not from thee. Caia is as 
much above me, as I, I swear, am above thee. I have been cruel to 
her, I have never lied to her.” 

He left her, and plunging into the wild revelry of one of Nero’s 
foul orgies, became oblivious alike of Gallia’s mocking beauty and 
Caia’s sweet, pale face. But the next morning the thought of his 
tender, childish love returned to him. He wished to see her, and now 
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that he was rejected of Gallia he thought he might do so. It wasa 
selfish thought, but there is nothing so selfish as a man or woman in 
love; the most that can be expected in such a case is that he or she 
should be unselfish towards the loved one. 

He walked to the poor dwelling and knocked. The old gran- 
dame answered him. 

“Good mother,” said Julian, ‘‘is Caia within?” 

The old woman stared at him momentarily, then she made answer. 

“Vea, noble sir.” 

‘Can I see her?” 

“Vea.” 

Julian entered. The old woman hobbled towards the inner room. 

‘‘Enter, noble Julian.” 

Julian entered. Upon a narrow couch lay a little white-robed 
figure, strewn with lilies; two little thin hands folded on the gentle 
breast, the sad eyes closed, a small livid mark upon one temple. 

“Just Gods! What horror is this? She is not dead?” 

The old woman gave a savage cry. 

“Aye,” she screamed, ‘“‘dead! my Caia! The Furies pursue thee 
for ever! Thou didst break the little tender heart, and kill the life in 
my child’s soul, till the blow that slew the body was the best mercy of 
the Gods. The words that made her swoon, ¢hey slew my Caia, not the 
stone against which she fell.” 

‘““When—when?” 

‘“‘She was dead when I found her, my little flower! Murderer! 
thou hast slain a babe and left mine age desolate. Thou and thy 
wanton hast killed my darling. What shall hinder me to curse—to 


” 


curse 

She fell to the ground in convulsions. 

Julian did not heed her. He was staring at the white purity of 
the faded ‘Rose of the Briar.’ He fell on his knees and hid his face 
in the soft draperies shrouding the slender figure. Dead! the tender 
child who had loved him. And it was no use to whisper that he was 
sorry. She was gone—it was over. He took one of the lilies that lay 
between the dead fingers, kissed the dead brow and turned away. 

He lingered a few days longer in Rome and determined to go to 
Adullia. 

The games were being held at the circus. As he went forth he 
beheld Gallia driving thither. Her equipage was regal; it was her 
usual custom to go abroad in a closed litter, but now she displayed her 
beauty to all gazers, seated in a chariot drawn by four Arabian horses. 

Julian turned away with a sigh. He had scarcely gone four paces 
when he heard a shriek of terror. Gallia’s chariot was returning ata 
furious rate of speed; the horses had taken fright at a train of elephants 
on their way to the circus; the charioteer had been flung violently 
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forth and lay dying in the road. Julian caught sight of the face of 
Gallia, drawn, ghastly, with despairing eyes and set lips. On flew the 
swinging chariot, till one of the horses fell, and horses, chariot and 
beautiful woman lay in a dust-smothered heaving heap. 

Julian of Adullia remembered nothing till he found himself hold- 
ing the woman he loved in his arms; she was senseless, one arm swung 
helpless and broken at her side, a deep cut was upon the drooping 
head, from which the blood welled and soaked the perfumed jewel- 
bound hair. Julian, white as Gallia herself, summmoned a passing 
litter, despatched a slave for a physician, then walked beside the litter 
to the home whence Gallia had issued forth in the glow of health, in 
the June of womanly beauty, but half an hour previously. 


The aged grandmother of Caia sat at home and wept the loss of 
her gentle granddaughter; the old woman’s eyes, red with weeping, 
were sullen and savage. The compassionate neighbour who tended 
her entered. ; 

“Joy, worthy mother, for thou’rt avenged. She is thrown from her 
chariot; her beauty hath fled, her lover hath left her; she is dead in 
body though her brain liveth; she curseth the hour of her nativity. 
Thy Caia is avenged.” 

“Juno, queen of heaven! Dian, patroness of virgins! I thank 
ye! Yet the wanton hath a soft couch, docile slaves, kinsfolk, dainty 
food, light, warmth, physician’s skill. Would to the Gods that she 
might lie in some noisome cellar, hungry and cold, faint and sorrowful. 
Now will I go forth and taunt her; I will press home the iron into her 
soul.” 

She rose and passed out, a fiendish joy upon her witch-like face. 
She sought the house of Gallia and demanded admission. 

“Tell the noble dame,” she said, “that I bring her a medicine of 
great potency.” 

She was admitted. Gallia lay helpless on her couch, her form 
wasted by agony; colour and brilliancy had fled, her eyes were hollow 
_and despairing, her hair had been clipped in order to dress the wound 
upon her head, one arm was bandaged. She turned piteous eyes upon 
the old woman. 

‘‘Greeting,” she said. ‘‘Approach, for I cannot speak loudly; I 
am spent and weak. Thou bringest me a potion?” 

«Aye, lady; but dismiss thy slaves.” 

‘Begone, Myrrha, and take the rest with thee. Now for thy potion, 


, 


good dame.” 

“T have distilled it well. Shall I tell thee of all that went to make 
it, ere I set it to thy lips?” 

‘Aye, kind mother.” 

“The dead heart of a pure maid, a heart that brake ere it stilled; 
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the drops she wept for her false lover; the tears wept by an old woman 
for her darling’s pain, her bitter hate, her curse—these go to make the 
potion; now add to it thy pain, thy lost beauty. Thy fair limbs are 
shrunken, a helpless log thou liest; mayst thou so lie long! May the 
memory of thy joyful past add pangs to thy bitter present! Who loves 
the hollow-hearted wanton when her beauty goes?” 

“Gods! Who art thou, thou cruel woman?” 

“JT am the grandame of Caia, who is dead of grief. It is thy turn, 
thou evil dame, to taste of cruelty. Taste thou! drink deeply! sicken 
at the draught.” 

“Myrrha, save me! Juno, have mercy 

“Ts that the voice of Gallia? Faint and hoarse! Julian gazed on 
the face of the dead Caia and it was fair, and so he pitied her; but thy 
face is foul.” 

‘Get thee gone! I will not bear it!” 

‘‘Let the noble lady rise; let her put me forth by her own strength! 
Let her call; the voice of Gallia is as a silver bell.” 

The unhappy woman made a frantic effort to drag herself up by 
the unbroken arm, and sank back groaning. 

“What aileth Gallia?” mocked the old woman. ‘Is she spent with 
weeping for Lepidus who hath fled, or doth she regret Julian whom she 
dismissed? Call him! He scarce will come, for thou’rt ugly, old, worn 
and shrunken. Julian will never seek thee more, and——” 

“Thou liest, whosoever thou art,’ said a man’s voice. 

Gallia shrieked. Julian had flung back the curtain. The old 
woman laughed. 

‘““Nay! she is humbler now,” she cried; ‘‘she will haply entertain 
thee now. Look at her; is she fair? 

““Aye, for I love her. Go! Thou, by thy hatred, wrongest thy 
dear, dead child more than I have done.” 

The aged dame wailed woefully; she crossed the shining marble 
floor and went out. Julian knelt beside the helpless figure. 

‘‘Shudderest thou not at me? Nay! thou’rt glad.” 

‘‘Glad at thy pain, nay, never!” 

“Lepidus hath left me! I am maimed, hideous, alone for ever.” 

‘“‘Sendest thou me from thee, life of my life, that thou sayest alone 
for ever?” 

‘‘Nay, thou sendest thyself.” 

“Nay, I love thee: 

‘‘Dost thou love the cripple, helpless, paralyzed for life? Wilt thou 
forgive and be my friend?” 

‘‘Gallia, wilt wed with me, that I may ever be by thee to tend and 
cheer thee?” 

She burst into tears. 

‘‘Lo! I cannot move, my beauty is gone, and I was never wise, nor 
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even good—not that a woman’s goodness be much in the eyes of a 
man.” 

“Thou art Gallia; it is enough.” 

“O Julian! thou doest what I could never do were I thee.” 

“Because thou scarce dost love me, sweet, but thou wilt learn to 
love me more.” 

“Yea. Kiss me. The Gods shield thee.” 

He stooped and kissed the poor white lips, and, like a tired child, 
she nestled the bandaged head upon his shoulder. 


It was the evening of Gallia’s wedding day; she lay helpless on 
her couch, propped by the tender strength of the man who had given 
his life to her. 

“Julian,” she said, ‘‘I marvel at thee; I would give thy love now 
to have back my beauty and my strength. I hate pain; I love light, 
warmth, and luxury. I could not wed me to one sick, sorrowful and 
ugly. On what is poor and mean I have no pity. Now wherefore 
lovest thou me?” 

“Because thou art Gallia.” 

The light from the west streamed on Gallia’s face. 

“Dear love,” she said, ‘‘I repent my cruelty to thee; haply it had 
been better had I been plain and poor, for it is hard for a fair, rich 
woman to be good; haply too I should have learned to be more sorry for 
others. I should not have wed with thee; ’twas wrong to thee, though 
sweet to me.” 

“Tf sweet to thee, ’tis doubly sweet to me, for the Gods know I 
love thee.” 

She lay still, smiling. Suddenly her face changed. one 

“Hold me to thee,” she muttered. ‘‘Do not leave me, husband. 
Something cometh upon me. Gods! is this death?” 

“Nay, nay, my Gallia!” 

A grey hue had gathered upon her face. 

“Art thou there?” she gasped. ‘Yea, this is death! I cannot 
see thee!— 

“T am near thee, O my beloved.” 

She gave a cry. 

“Oh, I do not want to die! It is so dark, so cold, and I cannot 
bear pain and cold. I was happy with thee!” 

‘‘My wife! canst not see me?” 

“Nay, it is dark. Kiss me! Art thou kissing me? Gods! my lips 
grow cold; I cannot feel thee. Thinkest thou we shall meet in the 
Elysian fields?” 

“The Gods forbid else! But thou wilt live.” 

“Nay, I see the waters of the Styx before—before—— Julian! 
hold me! Ah—h—h!” 
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A shudder shook her frame, her head fell back, her bosom heaved 
with laboured breaths; they fluttered—stopped—recommenced—stopped 
again—and this time for ever. 

Gallia the patrician had followed Caia the plebeian, and Julian of 
Adullia was left lonely to his life’s end. 


CHART E Rails 
HAY, THE THIEF. 


THE pillory stood in the market-place; it was a good spot—well 
chosen—for thereby evil-doers were the more thoroughly exposed to 
the reprobation of the virtuous. 

There were two culprits expiating their sins on that bad eminence, 
one of the gentler, the other of the sterner sex. The woman was 
placed there for drunkenness; she had first been ducked for being a 
“shrew,” and though it was a nice clear frost she still wore her drip- 
ping garments. She had stood there since noon; it was now near 
sunset. 

The other sinner was very young; he might have been sixteen, 
certainly not more than seventeen, and his crime was robbing the hen- 
roost of the worshipful Justice who had condemned him. He was of 
medium height, and excessively slender; he looked like a gipsy, being 
very dark and having long, tangled, curly hair, enormous dark eyes 
and very white teeth. The face was small, oval, delicately-featured 
and deathly white; it was not handsome, but was to a certain extent 
winning; he looked very delicate, he shook with the cold, and he was 
incredibly shabby and untidy. 

The sun set; the stalwart administrator of justice released the 
guilty ones. The mob hooted a little, not much—it was an every-day 
occurrence; the woman descended sobbing, her husband led her away. 

No one claimed acquaintance with the gipsy; he too descended, 
he raised his arms and stretched himself slowly and rather stiffly, and 
winced as he did it. He had inaugurated his punishment at the whip- 
ping-post. Those were the good old days of Queen Bess of glorious 
memory, when things were not made too pleasant for offenders. 

“Look to it that thou dost no farther ill, thou young knave,” said 
the myrmidon of the law; ‘‘I warrant me thou’lt stretch a rope one of 
these fine days.” 

“Ah,” said the gipsy, “I trow, good master, I have enough to serve 
me this day.” 

He walked away and vanished from the square; he lounged slowly 
along, it was very cold, and he was hungry. He hesitated, then he 
crossed the road and begged rather timidly of a portly passenger. The 
citizen scanned him. 

“Thou impudent beggar,’ quoth he, ‘“‘thou’rt just released from 
the pillory.” 
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The boy looked frightened. ‘Aye, sir,” he said faintly, “but I 
must live.” 

“TI see not the need on’t,” retorted the other. ‘Thou’rt a thief, I 
trow. Let me catch thee begging in Lexminster streets again, and I’ll 
send thee to gaol. Get thee gone.” 

He walked on; the boy waited till he was out of earshot, then 
cursed him volubly, sat down in a doorway and sobbed. He did not 
long indulge in this exercise; he checked his sobs, which had been 
tearless, shivered, coughed, rose and walked on. There was a baker’s 
shop at the corner and freshly baked manchets were displayed there. 
The boy lingered near, gazed, and finally entered the shop behind a 
comely dame who purchased bread. He did not beg, he slipped a 
manchet from the counter and put it in the breast of his doublet, then 
he turned. The portly citizen was entering the shop, and had seen the 
action. 

‘*Ho, there, a gipsy vagabond! Stop thief!”’ 

The pilferer snatched up the tray of manchets, flung tray and all 
violently in the face of his betrayer, and ere he recovered from the 
shock pushed past him and ran like a deer. The cry arose behind 
him, ‘‘Stop thief!” Fortunately for the fugitive there were few pas- 
sengers in the streets, it being very cold. The boy ran on, his heart 
leaping, his brain throbbing; he drew his breath with difficulty, for 
he was threatened with consumption, but terror gave him strength. 
Mercy, for such as he was, was unknown. ‘To be taken meant the 
horrors of an Elizabethan prison—possibly gaol-fever; it meant the 
cart’s-tail and the beadle’s whip. After his morning’s experience the 
thought turned him sick with dread—he ran like a hare. He turned 
down a narrow alley—it was deserted; at the end stood an inn, the 
shutters were closed, an oil lamp flickered over the door, it lighted an 
open window, a dark window, the only one open in the whole house. 
Faint, exhausted, sore as he was, he scaled the porch, scrambled on to 
the ledge, dropped into the room, and lay spent and half-suffocated 
upon the floor—safe! He was safe for the time being from his pur- 
suers. He got his breath and sat up. The room was small, it was hung 
with tapestry, it was lighted by the lamp without. He peered cautiously 
round and rose; in the centre of the room was a bed, drawn out from 
the wall. The boy approached it, and recoiled with a cry. He was 
alone, yet not alone, for on the bed lay a corpse; it were sufficiently 
startling for an older person to find himself suddenly in such company. 
Gradually he steadied his shaken nerves and drew nearer. The face 
was uncovered—it was a young face, smooth, fair and handsome, the 
face of a lad little older, if at all, than the gipsy. The features were 
composed, the eyes closed, the hands folded, there was the faint in- 
scrutable smile of the dead upon the lips. The living boy stared at 


the dead, he drew his breath in a sigh. 
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“It’s your luck,” he said in a whisper. 

He stooped and scrutinized the face more closely. Suddenly he 
started; his quick ear had caught the sound of footsteps in the pas- 
sage. He dropped to the floor and crawled under the bed. The key 
turned; two men entered. : 

“Good lack, neighbour, and ye know not who the young gentleman 
may be?” . 

‘That do I not, gossip; he came but two days since and fell ill of 
the fever. A civil, comely young gentleman. My Cicely nursed him, 
and we summoned the leech, who let him blood; but he died at dawn 
this day. Little enow in his pockets—his clothes lie there yet. There 
is a packet of papers; but wot ye, good gaffer, Iam no scholar, nor my 
Cicely neither; but to-morrow is market day, and the good Parson 
Luttrel cometh hither to see a cock fight; he is a learned clerk, as ye 
know—to him will I show the papers.” 

‘““A marvellous good thought, good host. Alack! ’tis a fair face. 
Poor lad!” 

“Aye, sooth. A right straight and proper young gentleman. My 
Cicely wept sore for him. Will you walk, good gossip? Supper is 
ready, and mulled ale. ’Tis a shrewd air.” 

They departed, the key grated in the lock, the living boy crept 
from beneath the bed. 

His was by no means an unimpressionable temperament, but hard 
necessity had made him reckless, and had rendered him impervious to 
considerations without the pale of practical well-being. 

The quiet, inoffensive dead was preferable as a companion to the 
beadle and his whip; he was quite safe here for the night. 

Alas! it must be spoken: he crept to the heap of clothes and 
searched the pockets; he transferred the money therein to his own. 
Then he came upon the packet of letters, there might be money 
there too; he took it to the window, there was no more money, but 
there were four legal looking documents, and an unsealed letter, 
directed: 

‘“‘These to Master Anselm Barwick, leech,’ and an address in 
London. 

The gipsy vagabond had learned to read; being keener than 
lightning he rapidly assimilated knowledge. He examined the docu- 
ments, partly from curiosity, partly because the silent presence was 
affecting his over-strained nerves, and occupation was becoming a 
necessity. 

One was a certificate of marriage between Richard Barwick and 
Dameris Allen, dated some twenty years previously, another a certifi- 
cate of the death of Dameris Barwick, another of the death of Richard 
Barwick, dated only three weeks ago, the certificates of the birth and 
baptism of one Richard Barwick, son of Richard and Dameris Barwick, 
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this bore a date of seventeen years back. There remained but the 
letter; he opened it, it ran thus: 

MvE DEERE AND HONOURED FATHER,—I, a synner nigh to departe (kind Iesu, 
have mercye onne mye poore soule), do addresse me to ye harte, ye wiche I wit well 
I have helpte to brake, beseeching ye of your Xtian charitie to befriende mye 
sonne. 

Ye sadde and sorrie plighte wherin I flede, ye knowe too well. For manya 
yeere I gained mee mye dailie bredde in godlesse fashion, withe ye tayle of ye 
wiche I will notte greeve your soule. *Tis twentie yeeres and more since I tooke to 
wyfe Dameris, chylde of Miles Allen, now deceased. Shee was in soothe a chaste 
and tenderre wyfe, ye more mye paine that shee died inne childe bed, in bearing 
mine onlie sonne, Richard. I have naught to leeve him save my blessynge, and 
nowe I wit well I drawe nigh to deathe, I feere me of hys fayte. 

Hee is a goode and gallante youthe, and ever duteous unto mee, hys unworthie 
father; if of your love and forgivenesse ye will receive hym as a kynsman, I have 
charged hym to paye ye dutie hee hath ever payde to me, unto a worthier object, 
hys honoured grandsire. Hee is butte seventeen, but I dare swear as goodlye a 
youthe as theris in alle Englande. I committe hym, therfor, to youre love, and 
will beseeche ye of your charitie to pray for ye soul of your loving and repentante 
sonne, 

RICHARD BARWICK. 

The boy read the letter with some difficulty; he glanced at the bed; 
there, without doubt, lay Richard Barwick the second, the “‘goode and 
gallante youthe,” zetat seventeen; and he had been a lonely orphan, on 
his way to pray the compassion of his only relative, who had never 
seen him, and might now never know of his existence. 

Stay! Who had never seen him! The swift brain of the hunted, 
ill-used vagabond had given birth to an idea. 

The lad on the bed was dead, beyond the reach of cruelty or kind- 
ness. No one knew of these letters save the homeless wanderer who 
held them; he was sixteen—nearly seventeen—he—he Surely he 
could do it? It only needed a little assurance. He did no wrong to 
Richard Barwick; and as for Master Anselm Barwick, leech, perhaps 
he was a crabbed ‘old fellow who would deny him after all, and if not 
so, what then? 

If he was received, he meant to behave well; he would be good, 
quiet, obedient, docile, everything that a ‘‘goode and gallante youthe” 
ought to be to a venerable grandsire. 

He sat and meditated; then he rose and transferred the money back 
into the original pockets, softly undressed, and dressed in the dead lad’s 
clothes; it was rather gruesome, he shivered a little; then he put the 
packet carefully away, rolled up his own garments, took one more half 
fearful glance at the dead face, and climbing from the window fled 
from Lexminster in the darkness. 


Peres 
(To be continued.) 


The Religions of Ancient Greeee and Rome. 


THEIR UNDERLYING PSYCHIC FACTS, THEORIES 
AND SPECULATIONS. 


(Concluded from p. ror.) 


HE history of Rome externally was analogous to that of the 
Grecian States. There seemed lacking, however, that accessi- 
bility to spiritual influence. The Roman paid heed scrupulously to 
the externals of religion, and even to augury and divination; but it 
was his study always to be practical and utilitarian. The national 
religion, more than elsewhere, included the machinery of government. 
Rome then, as now, had her Supreme Pontiff, her sacred college and 
an elaborate ritual of worship. These were above everything else, 
and it was long believed that the formularies of worship had exceeding 
influence with the Godhead.’ In the public services these were often 
repeated, lest an omission or blunder should interpose to destroy their 
efficacy. Wars were undertaken, battles fought or avoided, according 
as the omens indicated. It was said by a Hebrew prophet: 

The King of Babylon stood at the parting of the way, at the head of two ways 
to use divination; he made his arrows bright, he consulted with teraphim, he 
looked in the liver. 

So, too, did the Pontiff at Rome, and it was believed that the mind 
of the Divinity was thus revealed. Only men of the priest-caste, the 
patricians, were regarded as thus favoured. The plebeians were not 
considered Romans, or permitted access to the worship. Even their 
marriages were decried as nullities and they had no rights before the 
law. The later kings of Rome had endeavoured to help them; two 
were murdered and one dethroned. 

With other peoples religious faiths took form from their peculiar 
genius, but the Roman Commonwealth seems to have given no place 
to sentiment or imagination. Religion did not make Rome so much as 
Rome prescribed what should be religion. Fatherland was supreme 


1 The employing of “‘ barbarous terms”’ in the ancient temples and initiatory rites is noticed by 
Porphyry. ‘The various chants and invocations were in a “sacred language,’”’ not understood by the 
laity, as they were considered ‘‘profane,”’ and therefore unworthy of participating. Thus the Sans- 
krit is now used in India, and Latin in the Roman Churches, after the same pattern. The Mithraic rites, 
which became well nigh universal, were characterized by a like practice. It would seem that the 
Hierophant, or initiating priest, had the ‘‘ barbarous” or Chaldaic title of Peter, signifying the Ex- 
pounder. This will seem to account for the tradition of the Apostle Peter at Rome, and the preten- 
sion of the Roman Pontiff to be Peter’s successor. The ‘‘chair of Peter’? at Rome was examined 
many years ago and exhibited astrological symbols and the Moslem creed. 
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above all Gods. The State was above all, and directed what divinities 
the people should worship, what rites they should observe, what oracles 
and modes of divination they should employ. The Bacchic worship 
was introduced from Greece, but as its rites were different from those 
already in use, and as it called into exercise the emotions and pointed 
out a spiritual life, it was speedily outlawed and prohibited as en- 
dangering the existence of the Republic. 

For a time after the conquest of Asia Minor by Pompey the wor- 
ship of Mithras was introduced and spread over the entire Roman 
world. This was an Oriental religion, taking its origin from Persia 
and the Euphrates valley, and many of its peculiar rites were carried 
into the succeeding religion. 

It is no wonder that the Romans considered themselves a religious 
people above others. The Church was the State. There were more 
Gods than inhabitants. Every phenomenon of nature, every human 
relation, every person and place, every virtue, quality and even physical 
function had a superintending genius or divinity. Every pursuit of 
life, every festival, every diversion, marriage, inheritance and con- 
tract was regulated by a system which the Pontiffs had prescribed. 
This goes very far to explain the traditional gravity of Roman manners. 
There was nothing spontaneous, nobody free. 

Philosophy finally interposed to break the chains which held fast 
thought and enterprise. Dropping the metaphors and symbols which 
were employed at the oracles and mystic rites, it essayed to enquire for 
truth in language plain to all, and to instruct in speech easy to under- 
stand. The conquests of Persia had made the learning of Egypt and 
India accessible to the world. The Ionian sages were first to receive 
and promulgate the Wisdom Religion. Pythagoras taught it in Magna 
Grecia; Anaxagoras and the Sophists in Attika. In the schools of 
Athens it received a European adaptation and was transmitted thence 
to other countries, to be preserved to later ages. Plato taught the 
epistémé or over-knowledge, and that justice was superior to the laws 
of the State. The Philosophers who accepted these teachings became 
indifferent to public affairs, and were often persecuted as cherishing 
principles subversive of those upon which every ancient common- 
wealth had been founded. Zeno uttered this sentiment more distinctly 
than those who preceded him. He declared the individual man 
superior to the institutions; that the supreme merit was not to be a 
citizen of a country and existing for the State, but to be an upright 
man living in obedience to the Supreme Divinity. The hymn of 
Kleanthes, acknowledging Zeus as Universal Father, declaring man- 
kind to be his offspring and divine justice the ruler of all, became the 
religious creed of thinkers everywhere. 

When Rome became supreme in Italy, she admitted the priest- 
families and nobility of the other countries as citizens and adopted 
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their tutelary Gods in her Pantheon. In this way came numerous 
divinities of similar name and distinct character, and the incessant 
round of festivals and other observances which Ovid enumerates in his 
calendar. 

The assimilation of foreign religions, however, was but a part of 
the results. A cultured people, even in a subject condition, is certain 
to acquire a powerful influence over the less refined. The Roman 
over-lords were rude and barbarous. They began to succumb to 
Grecian ideas. It was impossible for conservatives like Cato to arrest 
the tide. Grecian art, Grecian learning and Grecian manners swept 
all before them. Philosophy had also its adherents. Choice souls 
adopted the lessons of the Academy; others accepted the Stoic doc- 
trines; while in higher circles, even in the ranks of the priesthood, 
Epikuros had his followers. Grecian schools were thronged by pupils 
from the noble families of Rome. 

The public worship was maintained with more scrupulousness 
than ever. It was openly declared that this was solely because it was 
necessary to keep the common people in order. But in their own 
circle the Supreme Pontiffs avowed their disbelief. Cicero represents 
Cotta as denying the existence of the Gods. Asa priest he believed, 
but zs reason denied. The elder Pliny, though he was credulous in 
regard to charms and omens, yet boldly affirmed that the belief in 
divinity taking part in human affairs, and the dream of existing after 
death, were foolish delusions. A century and a half before this Julius 
Czesar himself did not hesitate to declare in the Senate Chamber that 
there was no future life, and Cato the Censor approved the sentiment. 
Yet both had held priestly offices, one as Censor and the other as 
Supreme Pontiff. 

Thus had the ancient religions fallen intodecay. Liberty ofcon- 
science took their place. The human soul was no more to be en- 
thralled by local worship and patriotism, but was restored to its citizen- 
ship in heaven. 

We have not given attention in this thesis to those phenomena and 
occurrences usually attributed to supernatural agencies. Classic litera- 
ture abounds with them. We may by no means ignore them or con- 
sider them as extraneous matters. We may agree with Hannibal to 
prefer the counsel of intelligent men above the omens of an animal’s 
carcass; but we would not contemn those phenomena which transcend 
the limits of the ordinary understanding. We esteem the facts and 
theories, however, as psychic, and as pertaining directly to the human 
personality and subjective character rather than to the notions which 
relate to marvellous occurrences. We do not quite consider a worship 
as being essentially a religion. 

It is plain,. however, that the underlying theory of the ancient 
faith—or perhaps we should say the faiths—of the former period was 
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spiritual. The spirits of the dead were regarded as active in super- 
vising and shaping the careers of the living. This belief constituted 
every family and tribe a sacred band, and made every household tie a 
part of the religion. The fundamental law was indeed: 

Thou shalt love thy neighbour or kinsman and hate thine enemy or person of 
another stock. 

Out of the family grew the Commonwealth, invested and hedged 
about by the same sanctities. It was a Church including the State 
rather than the State having a Church establishment. This theory 
accounts for many of the customs and peculiar actions which later 
generations considered absurd and even ridiculous. 

Thus the earlier religions were developed from the belief in the 
immortality of the human Soul. This isa belief founded in the nature 
of humankind, in the innermost recesses of our being. Its source is 
in the affections themselves; no one who loves ever believes or imagines 
any end of existence. It persists through every change of condition, 
and we all instinctively and intuitively expect a fuller, larger life. It 
rules all our convictions; infills our thought; it inspires veneration, 
our highest and noblest quality; it impels to the building of altars 
and temples for worship; it leads us to our greatest sacrifices, the 
parting with what we hold dearest. Love made the human race neces- 
sary to the Divine Being, and it makes God necessary to every Soul. 

Joined to this belief in immortality was the conception that 
dzemons and divinities, human in character and quality, but superior in 
nature and endowments, existed everywhere, and controlled the various 
occurrences and phenomena of the greater world. It thus became a 
part of the policy of nations to seek to learn the will of these divini- 
ties. Oracles were consulted; and prophets as the spokesmen and 
interpreters of their utterances were rivals of the priests. Sometimes 
as in ancient Judea (Jeremiah, xxix. 26) the latter class were able to 
prohibit the others, but in the long run the more spiritual belief was 
certain to hold its own. The altars and public festivals were less 
regarded, and initiations were employed to develop entheasm and exalt 
the Soul into communion with Divinity. We would not admit that this 
was an empty delusion. These rites were the outgrowth of conviction 
and aspirations for a life higher than that of the senses. When the 
former worship had developed the superior faculty, its uses came to an 
end, and the spirituality which had sustained it was transferred to its 
successor. In the epopteia—the apocalyptic vision of the perfecting 
rite—doubtless men like Plato were brought, so to speak, face to face 
with God. Minds do not form such concepts except there is in them 
a core, a substratum of truth. 

Despite the scepticism which came into view among the chief men 
of Rome, the introduction of Philosophy was productive of renovation. 
There was no violent breaking with the past, but the old rituals and 
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beliefs were left to those who found delight in them. As, however, 
men lost faith in the old religion, Philosophy was present to show 
them what was better. If Gods were no more to be found in rites and 
sacred observances, or in the phenomena of the external world, there 
was divinity in the human Soul itself. Says Seneca: 


A holy spirit sits in every heart, and treats us as we treat it. 


This is the belief which honeycombed the old religions of Greece 
and Rome and swept them like chaff off the threshing floor. It saved 
the Empire when that salvation was necessary for the world’s welfare. 
We are assured that ten righteous men would have saved Sodom in 
her calamity, but she had them not. Happily for Rome, she fell not 
with the Ceesars, because there were still Antonines in reserve. Even 
in the revolutions of later ages, the same divine revelation has con- 
tinued to restore, renew, and uphold—not a dogma merely, but spirit 
and life. 


. ALEXANDER WILDER, M.D. 


Che Meaning and the Gse of Pain. 


[A lecture given at the Blavatsky Lodge.] 


PROPOSE to take for to-night a matter which is full of deep interest, 

I think, to everyone, as everyone comes in the way of it—the 
Meaning and the Use of Pain. First of all as to the meaning. You 
may remember that when I was speaking here, I think the last time, I 
tried to explain to you something of the nature of man and the way in 
which man’s true Self, his innermost Self, was to be regarded as the 
man working in the different bodies or sheaths, and so manifesting 
consciousness in different ways. You may remember that I laid con- 
siderable stress on the fact that it is always the Self that is working, 
and that if we want to understand the human constitution we must 
realize that the spiritual Self lies at the root of all activities, and that 
the different characteristics of the activities depend not on a difference 
in the Self, but on a difference in the medium—or the qualities— 
through which it is at work. Now, I want you to start with that con- 
ception to-night, adding to it another which I think I mentioned 
previously, but which is essential for the work that I have to do now— 
to explain to you the meaning and the use of pain. 

The spiritual Self is conscious on its own plane from the very 
beginning. Offspring of the Universal Consciousness, what else could 
it be? But as it descends into this manifested universe, and as it 
clothes itself in body after body, or in sheath after sheath, the eyes, so 
to speak, of the Self become blinded by these successive veils that it 
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wraps around it, and so when it arrives at the lowest stage of its mani- 
festation—this physical universe in which we are—the Spirit has become 
blinded by Matter, and is no longer conscious of its own high destiny 
or of its own essential nature in the physical universe. 

Now, it is this blinded Self, as we know, that comes into the mani- 
fested universe for the sake of learning and of gathering experience. 
Let us think of it for a moment as wearing those bodies that by this 
time must have become so familiar to you—the body in which it chinks, 
the mind or mentality; the body in which it feeds, that we generally 
speak of as the ‘‘body of desire,” because feeling and desire are so 
very closely connected, and feelings of pleasure and of pain arise from 
contact with things from without which work on this body of desire 
and make it to be either attracted to or repelled from external objects. 

Think, then, for a moment of the Self clothed in this body of 
desire, and blinded by it to its own real nature and to the true con- 
ditions in which it finds itself. It will be attracted by all sorts of 
external objects; attracted by those from which it gains the sensation 
of pleasure, repelled, of course, by those from which it feels the sensa- 
tion of pain. So that coming into this world—of which it knows 
nothing, you must remember, for I am taking it in the very earliest 
stages of its experience—coming into this world of which it knows 
nothing, it will naturally be strongly attracted to that which gives it 
pleasure by contact, which makes it feel that which it recognizes as joy 
or happiness or content. Thus attracted to everything which appears 
to it desirable, it will often find that the gratification of desire is. fol- 
lowed by suffering. Attracted by the desirable object, and without 
experience which would enable it to distinguish and to discriminate, it, 
as it were, flings itself towards this attractive thing, only knowing that 
it feels pleasure in the contact. Presently out of this contact, which 
was pleasurable, pain grows up, and by that pain it finds that it has 
flung itself against something that is not desirable, but repellent. And 
over and over and over again it will have this experience; constantly 
reiterated it will find this lesson, which is taught it by the external 
universe. 

Let us take two very common animal appetites which, thus grati- 
fied and attracted by pleasure, turn into sources of pain. Let us take 
that of attractive food, which would work on the sense of taste, which 
is part of the body of desire; this food will attract the sense of taste, 
and the unconscious Spirit—unconscious, that is, on this plane as to 
the results that will follow—is run away with by this pleasure of con- 
tact; if I may repeat that old Eastern simile that I have used so often, 
that the senses are like horses that are yoked to the chariot of the 
body, and that carry away the Soul towards the objects of desire. It 
will gratify, then, the sense of taste to excess; it will pass into glut- 
tony. The result of this gratification of the sense of taste without 
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experience will be the pain that will follow on the over-gratification. 
So again if it gratifies the sense of taste, say by over-drinking, by the 
taking of alcohol. There again pain will follow on the gratification of 
the immediate desire. And when this has been repeated over and over 
and over again, this Spirit—which as Soul is able to think—connects 
the two things together, connects the gratification of the desire with 
the pain which follows on that gratification, and in this way it gradu- 
ally comes to understand that there are laws in the Universe connected 
with its physical body, and that if it comes into contact with those laws 
and tries to violate them, it will suffer as a result. It is just as though 
a person flung himself against an invisible wall and was bruised by the 
contact. Over and over again a person might thus fling himself, 
attracted by some object visible on the other side this invisible barrier; 
but if, every time, he bruised himself, he would learn to connect the 
going after that object with the pain which he felt. Thus there would 
grow up in his mind the idea of sequence, of cause and effect, of the 
relationship existing between the gratification and the suffering which 
followed after it; in this way there would become impressed on this 
infant Soul that is learning its lessons, that there is something in the 
world that is stronger than itself—a Law which it cannot break; a Law 
which it may endeavour to violate but which it cannot violate, and 
which will prove its existence by the suffering which’ is inflicted when 
the Soul flings itself against that barrier. And thus with object of 
desire after object of desire this lesson will be learned, until an accumu- 
lated mass of experience will gradually be gained by the Soul, and it 
will learn by pain to regulate its desires and no longer to let the horses 
of the senses gallop whithersoever they will, but to curb them and 
rein them in, and permit them only to go along the roads that are 
really desirable. Thus the lesson of self-control will be the result of 
this painful experience. 

Now it may be said here, or thought, that after all we have this 
body of desire in common with the lower animal, and that the lower 
animal is in one curious way distinct from man: that it is mostly 
guided to the avoidance of this painful experience by what we call 
instinct; that while man has the experience constantly until he learns 
self-control, the animal by an innate inherited experience, as it has 
been called, which we speak of as instinct, is, to a very great extent 
at least, preserved from this experience of pain. And thatis so. Ob- 
serving the fact, we ask the reason. And the reason is not far to 
seek. First, I ought perhaps to say, in order to guard against possi- 
bility of mistake, that people to some extent exaggerate the force of 
instinct in the highest animals. In the lower animals the rule of 
instinct is fairly complete. In the higher animals it is less complete 
than in the lower, and some experience is often needed by them before 
the instinct becomes a thoroughly safe guide for them. And the 
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reason in their case, and the deeper reason in our own case, is this: 
that in man you have not only to deal with this body of desire—which, 
if it were alone, would be guided by an external law, which would 
direct it towards the objects that were healthful and health-giving and 
make it avoid the objects which were fatal or dangerous—but you have 
in man the coming in of the Soul: that is, of the individualized Spirit, 
which is not to be compelled by a Law from without, but evolved by a 
Law from within; it is not simply to be forced into conformity with 
outside Nature by the compulsion to which the mineral, the vegetable, 
and the animal kingdoms are subjected; it is no longer the case of 
evolution in the aggregate, of the collective evolution which, in order 
that it may take place effectively, must be under the control of an 
external Law. Man is to take his evolution into his own hands; his 
evolution is to be by experience and not by compulsion; for at this 
period of evolution Spirit has become individualized by the sheath of 
mind, and the accumulating experience of the reincarnating Soul is to 
take the place of the compulsory education of the lower realms in 
Nature. 

And so it is the presence of Manas, or mind, in man that makes 
this element of pain so necessary a part of his education. He is able 
to remember, he is able to compare, he is able to draw this link of 
causation between the things that form the sequence of events; and 
just because he has this power of thought, of mind, he is able to take 
his growth into his own hands, that he may become a fellow-worker 
with Nature; not merely a brick as it were in her edifice, but a self- 
conscious builder, taking part in that building of the whole. 

And so gradually by this education of pain, working upon mind 
through the body of desire, this knowledge of Law in the external 
Universe grows up. So that here the meaning of pain is hostile con- 
tact with Law, the effort to break Law that never can succeed; and the 
use of pain is the gaining of the knowledge of Law, and so the guiding 
and the education of the lower nature by the reasoning intelligence. 

Let us pass from that view of pain to another. By pain this grow- 
ing Soul has learned the existence of Law. The next use that is found 
in pain is a deeper one. By pain is rooted out desire for every object 
in the external universe, found, in the language of the Bhagavad Gita, 
to prove one of ‘tthe wombs of pain.” Desire is that which draws the 
Soul to re-birth; desire is that which fundamentally causes the mani- 
festation of the universe. It was when “Desire first arose in the 
bosom of the Eternal” that the germ of the manifested universe ap- 
peared; and so always it is desire that leads to manifestation—whether 
of the whole or of the part; and desire continually draws back the 
Soul over and over again to earth. Notice that it is desire which 
draws the Soul ou/wards, always outwards, to the external. And the 
education of the Soul consists in this passing out into the external, 
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gathering there all knowledge, and then by experience losing its taste 
for the external and carrying inwards the knowledge it has obtained. 
But suppose that objects of desire remained desirable, then there 
would be no end to the revolution of the wheel of births and deaths; 
then there could be no garnering, as it were, of knowledge, and no 
real evolution of the highest possibilities. For remember that human 
perfection is not the end of our growth; it is the end of the present 
cycle; but this is only the preparation for another, and those who 
become perfect men in the present cycle are those who, from the calm- 
ness of Nirvana are to come out in the next period of manifestation no 
longer men to be educated, but Builders and Gods to guide the next 
manifested universe, passing on into that higher sphere of activity 
and utilizing there the experiences that here they have won. It is 
thus essential that these manifesting Souls that to-day are human but 
in future millenniums are to be Divine—it is necessary that they shall 
not only gather knowledge but shall also carry it back with them, and 
so make it part of their own future being; and in order that this may 
be done, desire must gradually change its nature until at last it vanishes 
away. The objects of the lowest external world must become undesir- 
able to the Soul that has gained knowledge; the objects of each phase 
of the external world, subtle or physical, must become undesirable, 
everything must be become undesirable save the Eternal, which is the 
essence of the Soul itself: and so gradually the Soul learns by pain in 
the physical Universe to get rid of desire. 

There is no other way in which desire can be conquered. You 
might, if there were no pain in the gratification of these external 
desires, you might by strong will hold back the horses and prevent 
them from galloping on that road along which you did not choose 
that they should go. But you want todo more than hold them back 
by force—that is a very elementary stage of the progress of the Soul: 
you want them no longer to desive to gallop after these objects; that is, 
you want to cut off the very root of desire, and that can only be by the 
objects that once attracted losing their power of attraction, so that 
they no longer can draw the Soul outwards; then the Soul, having ex- 
hausted everything that it can learn from the object, and having found 
it productive of pain in the end, no longer finds it desirable, but casts 
it aside, and carries away only the knowledge it has gained. For the 
Soul is like the bee that visits the flower; it does not need to remain 
always in the flower, it needs only the honey that the flower contains; 
when it has gathered the honey, the flower is no longer desirable to it. 
And when the Soul has gathered the honey of knowledge from the 
flowers of earth, then it is the use of pain that it no longer feels desire 
for the flower; it has gained from it all that is needed for the lesson, 
and the pain destroys desire and throws the Soul inward on itself. If 
you think it over at your leisure you will not, I think, be able to 
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invent any other way of really getting rid of desire. And unless you 
can get rid of desire for the things of the physical world, you will 
never feel the inner drawing, first to the things of the mind, and then 
to those of the Higher Life, which it is the very object of the Soul’s 
evolution to make the experience of all that are born into the world. 

But what other use has pain? We have found out two—the learn- 
ing of Law and the gradual extirpation of desire. The next lesson 
that we learn through pain is the transitory nature of all that is not of 
the essence of the Spirit itself. In one of the many allegories of the 
Hindt Scriptures, you may read how the God of Death, looking at 
men and sorrowing over their sorrows, wept as he contemplated 
Humanity; and as the tears of Yama dropped upon the earth they 
turned into diseases and miseries which afflicted human kind. Why 
should the compassion of the God have turned into scourges for the 
torturing of man? These allegories are always worth thinking over, 
for always under the veil of the allegory is hidden some truth which 
reaches you the more surely because of the simile under which it is 
veiled. What is the God of Death? He is, as it were, the incarnation 
of change. Sometimes we hear of Yama as Destroyer; the truer word is 
Regenerator; for there is no such thing as destruction in the manifested 
Universe. Always that which on one side is death on another side is 
birth; and that which is change and which seemis to destroy, is that 
which in another aspect is giving new form and new shape to the life 
which is seeking embodiment. And so Yama, the God of Death, is 
the great representative of change—the change which marks mani- 
festation, the change which is in everything save in the Eternal itself; 
and inasmuch as he who is change incarnate weeps over men, it is 
natural that his tears should be the things that teach men the transi- 
tory nature of all that surrounds them. And these miseries and 
diseases into which turn the tears of the God of Death are the lessons 
which in guise of pain bring the most useful teaching of all—that 
nothing that is transitory can satisfy the Soul, and that only by learn- 
ing the transitory nature of the lower life will the Soul turn to that in 
which true happiness and satisfaction must lie. Thus, the teaching of 
the transitoriness of all things is the object of these tears of Yama, 
and he shows the deepest compassion in the lessons that by pain he 
gives to human kind. For in this fashion, by disease and misery, by 
poverty and by grief, we learn that everything that surrounds us—not 
only in the physical world, but also in the region of desire, and in the 
region of the mind itself—that all these things are changing, and that 
in the changing that which is changeless may never find its rest. For 
at heart we are the Eternal and not the transient; the centre of our 
life, the very Self within us, is immortal and eternal, it can never 
change nor die. Therefore, nothing that changes can satisfy it; 
nothing over which Death has power can bring to it final happiness 
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and peace. But it must learn this lesson through pain, and only in 
that learning lies the possibility of final joy. Thus the Soul also learns 
the difference between the stages of transitoriness; very slow are these 
lessons in the learning, and many a life it takes to complete them. 
At first the Soul will not think of the Eternal being that in which it 
must rest; but it will learn to turn from the physical to the mental, to 
turn from the sensuous to the intellectual, because relatively the one is 
permanent to the other, and the happinesses of the mind are lasting as 
compared with the pleasures of the body. And in the slow course of 
evolution that lesson is learned long before the lessons of the Spirit 
are touched, and man becomes a higher creature when he has learned 
to dominate the animal side and to find satisfaction in the mind and in 
the intelligence, so that the pleasures of the cesthetic tastes overbear 
the pleasures of the body, and the pleasures of the mind and of the 
intellect and of the intelligence are more attractive than the pleasures 
of the lower senses. 

Thus man is gradually evolving to-day, and the great work of 
human evolution at the present time—speaking of the average human 
evolution—is not the evolution of the Spirit, but this evolution of the 
relatively permanent as compared with the senses and of the body in 
which the waking consciousness of man is still so active. So that 
what man on the average needs to do is to turn his desires from the 
transient to the relatively permanent, and rather to cultivate the mind 
and the intelligence and the artistic side of Nature, instead of seeking 
the gratification of the senses which he has in common with the lower 
forms of animal life. And those are helping human evolution who are 
turning away from the life of the body and are training themselves 
in the life of the mind, who are seeking the relatively permanent; 
although in its turn it will be found to be transitory, still it is a step 
upward, it is the drawing away of desire from the body to the mind, 
from the senses to the internal organ, from sensations to ideas and 
images, and that is part of the experience of the indrawing Soul, 
which draws itself away from the senses and fixes itself for a while in 
the inner organ of the mind. And then that inner organ is also found 
only to give rise to things that are transitory. See, yet, how great is 
the gain; for conflict between men is over when the desire turns to the 
intelligence, to the inner organ instead of to the outer things of sense. 
The things of sense are limited; and men fight the one with the other 
in order to get their share of a limited quantity. The things of the 
tastes, the higher tastes, and of the intelligence are practically un- 
limited, and there is no conflict between men for them; for no man is 
the poorer because his brother is richly gifted artistically or intel- 
lectually; none has his own share diminished because his brother’s 
share is great. And so humanity progresses from competition to co- 
operation, and learns the lesson of Brotherhood: that the richer you 
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are in intellect the more you can give and the less you need grudge, 
seeing that we are going upwards to the Higher Life where all is 
giving, and where none desires to seize for self. For in this middle 
region of intellect and of the higher tastes and emotions, there is no 
need for grudging; but all may share what they have, and find them- 
selves after the sharing the richer and not the poorer for the giving. 

But even then it is found that satisfaction does not lie that way, 
for still it is of the nature of desire. On this I pause one moment. 
On the realization of the principle that Iam now going to put to you 
depends the whole direction of your life. If you seek gratification of 
desire you will never find happiness, for every desire that is gratified 
gives birth to a new desire, and the more desires you gratify the more 
open mouths there are which demand that they shall be filled. Says 
an ancient Scripture: 


As well might you try to put out a fire by pouring upon it melted butter, as try 
to get rid of desire by filling it with the objects of desire 


—a saying that is worthy your long and thoughtful consideration. 
For if happiness does not lie that way, then the great majority of 
people, especially in civilized lands, are on the wrong road to happi- 
ness: they will never reach it along the road they travel. And if you 
notice the demand of modern life, it is always for more of the same 
thing which is already possessed—that is, for the multiplication of the 
objects of desire, and so the continual increase of the longings which 
cannot be gratified. I might put it in a somewhat rough form which 
comes to my mind, because it was quoted to me the other day as an 
illustration of the way in which, with the narrowness of thought, this 
idea of more and more of the same thing comes out increasingly. You 
remember the story of the rustic who was asked what would make him 
completely happy, and he said, ‘To sit upon a gate and swing, and 
chew fat bacon all day.’ Then he was asked, “Suppose you could 
have something more to make you happy, what would you ask for?” 
And he said, ‘‘More swinging on a gate and more fat bacon.” Now, 
that is a rough way of putting it; but it is essentially the answer the 
majority of people make. They may have a higher desire, I grant, 
than sitting on a gate and eating fat bacon; but the principle of their 
desire is the same as the principle of the rustic—that they want more 
of these things that they already possess, and that they do not realize 
that happiness does not lie in this increasing gratification of desires, 
but in the transmuting of the desire for the transitory into the aspira- 
tion to the Eternal, and the complete changing of the nature from 
that which seeks to enjoy to that which seeks to give. And if this be 
true, then in your search for happiness you had better consider on 
what line you are travelling; for if you be travelling along the line of 
the gratification of desire, then no matter how much you refine it, you 
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are travelling along a road that is practically an endless circle, and 
that will always leave you unsatisfied and never give you the bliss 
which is the natural goal of the spirit in man. 

And thus after a while, by this absence of satisfaction, which is 
pain, the realization comes to the Soul that this is not the road, and it 
grows weary of change. All these outer objects of body and of mind 
lose their attractive force; weary of the change which it finds every- 
where in the lower world, it no longer goes outward but it turns its face 
inward and upward. It went outward to the senses and failed; then 
it drew into the mind, but the mind is outward from the standpoint 
of the Spirit, and again it failed; always beaten back by pain, always 
beaten back by the dissatisfaction that is the most wearisome pain of 
all. And then, finally, it learns its lesson, and it turns away from that 
which is without, it turns within; and then it finds the beginning of 
peace, the first touch of real, of essential satisfaction. 

And another use of pain, a more inner lesson now: for we have 
reached the point where the Soul has distinguished itself from the body 
of desire and even from the mind itself. And still it has not got outside 
the reach of pain, for yet it has not quite found its centre, it is only 
seeking it still; and although it knows that it is not the body, nor the 
senses, nor the mind, it still finds itself susceptible of pain that comes 
from within, of contacts that translate themselves as pain. And coming 
into contact with others—with the thoughts and the feelings and the 
judgment of others—it constantly finds itself pained by misjudgments 
and mistranslations, by unkind thoughts and unkind feelings; and if 
the Soul has by this time gained wisdom, as it must have done if it has 
followed the path along which we have been tracing it, then it will 
begin to ask itself: Why do I still feel pain? What is there, not in the 
outside, but in me that gives rise to pain? For it has now passed 
beyond the ignorance which makes this outer thing appear as the 
inflicter of pain, and it relates to itself the element that causes pain, 
and realizes that nothing can touch it save itself, which is in truth 
responsible for all. And if it feels pain the cause of pain must lie in 
itself, and not, after all, in the external object; for if the Soul were 
perfect nothing that is outside could avail to give it pain; and if it feel 
pain, it is a sign of imperfection, that it is not withdrawn wholly from 
the lower nature which is not itself. And then it begins to use pain 
instead of merely feeling it; and there is a distinction between the two. 
It is no longer at the mercy of pain, but it takes pain into its own hand 
as an instrument and uses it for its own purpose; when it finds this pain 
—we will say which comes from unkind action, or from misjudgment 
of motive or of conduct—the Soul takes the pain in hand as a sculptor 
might take a chisel, and with this instrument of pain it strikes at its 
own personality; for it knows that if it were not for this personality 
which is selfish, it would not feel the pain at all, and that it may use 
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the pain as a chisel to cut off this personal weakness, and so remain 
serene and untroubled amid the conflicts of the world. 

For thus has it been with all those who have risen above personality, 
those great and liberated Souls Whom we speak of as Masters, and 
Who always work for the world, no matter how the world misjudges 
Them. It was said by one of Them: ‘‘We feel the slanders and the 
criticisms of mankind just as much as the heights of the Himalayas 
feel the hissing of the serpents that glide around their feet.” There 
is there no personality which can be hurt by misjudgment, no person- 
ality which can suffer by misconstruction. They bestow a blessing, 
and the man who receives it knows not whence it comes; in his ignor- 
ance he jeers or scoffs, or accuses the Masters unknowing what They 
are, and translating Them into himself as though he were They. Are 
They hurt? No; to the misconstruction They answer with pity, to 
the insult They answer with forgiveness, for in Them there is nothing 
that can be hurt by misconstruction; only They can feel pity for the 
sake of the one who is blinded and who cannot see—pity for the 
blinded brother who by his wrong thought is injuring his own Soul. 
The moon is not injured by anyone who would throw mud against it; 
the mud falls back on the one who throws it and soils his garments; 
the light of the moon remains pure and untouched by the mud of 
earth. And so, as the Soul is thus growing onwards to the light, it 
uses pain as an instrument to destroy personality and those subtle 
things of the personality that even the strong Soul may be blind to; it 
takes the pain as the most merciful of messages to tell it of its own 
weakness, of its own fault, and of its own mistake. For as you grow 
in knowledge you realize that your worst enemy is not the outside fault 
that you recognize, but the inner blindness that does not see the place 
of danger, and does not know that it does not see. When you fall, 
and know you fall, then the danger is but a small one; it is when you 
falland know not that you have fallen that the enemies of the Soul 
rejoice. And if there comes pain from the falling then the pain is 
welcome; for that tells of the danger and may open our eyes to the 
slip that has been made. In that way pain, as I said, is no longer an 
infliction, it is welcome as a warning and as an instrument that the Soul 
may use; it is now the surgeon’s knife that cuts away the spot of danger; 
no longer to be resisted as an enemy but to be welcomed as a friend. 

And still pain has another use, now a matter of choice by the free 
Soul, the Soul that means to be strong, not for itself but for the help- 
ing of the world, the Soul that realizes that it has to live for others, 
and knows that it can only learn to live for others if it is strong in 
itself; then it will choose pain because only thus can it learn endu- 
rance, it will choose pain because only thus can it learn patience. 
Those who never suffer must always remain weak, and only in the 
stress and the agony of combat will the Soul learn to endure, though 
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the combat, remember, is still a sign of weakness. Were we strong we 
should not need to fight; but we can only gain the strength that shall 
not need to struggle in the agony of the struggle, for then gradually 
the strength will work itself into the Soul, and that which once was 
anxiety and struggle will gain the calm serenity of perfect strength. 

And for one other thing the Soul will choose pain—that it may 
learn sympathy. For even the strong Soul would be useless if it had 
not learned sympathy. Nay, the strong Soul might be rather dangerous 
than anything else if it had become strong without compassion, and 
had learned to gather force while it had not learned to guide that force 
aright. For force that is only strong and not compassionate may 
trample instead of raising, and of all things ¢haf would break, as it 
were, the heart of the Soul that would fain raise. Strength, not 
having that touch of sympathy which is keener than all sight and is 
the very intuition of the Spirit, might be used for mischief and not for 
helping, it might injure where it desired to help, and might crush 
where it desired to lift. And so the stronger it is, the more eagerly 
will the Soul seek this lesson of pain in order that by feeling it may 
learn to feel, and that by its own pain it may learn how the pains of 
the world shall be healed; for otherwise we may not learn. Not from, 
without but from within we have to be builded, and all the pains that 
we have in our imperfections are, as it were, the stones with which 
the temple of the perfect Spirit is finally built. Pain in the end there 
will not be; but pain in the building there must be; therefore the Dis- 
ciple chooses the Path of Woe, because only by woe may he learn 
compassion, and only as he thrills to every touch from the outer uni- 
verse will he, who is to be the heart of the universe, be able to send 
out responsive thrills of healing, which shall pass through all mani- 
fested life and carry with them the message of helpfulness and of 
strength. 

Thus then for the uses of pain, though you might find many 
another. And though I have only taken out a few obvious and simple 
enough examples, yet they may be helpful in the telling. But is that 
the end? Is that the final fate of the Soul? Is pain to be anything 
more than a use? Is pain the natural atmosphere of the Spirit? They 
err who believe that sorrow is the end of things; they err who believe 
that pain and sadness are really the atmosphere in which the Spirit 
lives. The Spirit is bliss, it is not sorrow; the Spirit is joy, it is not 
pain; the Spirit is peace, it is not struggle; the essence and the heart 
of all things is love, is joy, is peace; and the path of pain is the path 
and not the goal, the Path of Woe is only the means and not the end. 
For out of that Ocean of Blessedness whence the Universe has sprung, 
spring love and peace and joy unceasing, and those are the heritage of 
the Spirit out of manifestation. Pain lies in the sheaths in which it is 
clothed, and not in its essential nature. 
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Never forget that in the struggle of life! Never let the pain blind 
your eyes to the joy, nor let the passing anxieties make you uncon- 
scious of the bliss which is the core and heart of Being. Pain is 
passing, bliss is eternal; for bliss is the inner essence of Brahman, the 
Self of all. Therefore as the Spirit goes onward, therefore as the 
Spirit grows freer, peace takes the place of struggle, and joy takes the 
place of pain. Look on the highest face: there is indeed the mark of 
pain, but of pain that is over and that has been changed into strength 
and sympathy and compassion, and a deep unending joy. For the 
final word of the Universe is Bliss; the final outcome of Humanity is 
rest, conscious rest in happiness. And all the messages of pain are in 
order that the Spirit may gain its liberation; the end is the end of 
peace, and the manifested side of peace is joy. 

, ANNIE BESANT. 


—_— SS 


The GAnknown Wife of Jesus Christ.’ 


E have heard many a strange legend about Tibet, but all pale 
into insignificance before the recital of M. Notovich, who not 
only asserts that a ‘‘Life of Jesus” is known among the learned of the 
Lamaist community, but even goes so far as to give a “translation” 
thereof. If it were not for the mention of certain names of repute in 
the Preface, there would be little in M. Notovich’s volume to prevent 
the reader from regarding the whole matter as little better than a 
literary Parisian d/agwe—very much fin-de-siec/e; but the taking of such 
names in vain would argue an impudence so scandalous that no one 
who had anything to lose would venture to risk it—not even a Tibetan 
traveller. 

Mgr. Platon, the well-known Metropolitan of Kieff, says M. Noto- 
vich, considered the discovery of this “Life” of the first importance, 
but dissuaded M. Notovich from publication on the ground that it 
would do him harm. One of the most trusted Cardinals at Rome also 
dissuaded publication, but (being ‘“‘au mieux avec le Saint-Pére’) offered 
to see whether a ‘‘7¢compense”’ could not be procured for the traveller’s 
labour—and notes. At Paris, Cardinal Rotelli gave as his opinion that 
the publication of such theologically revolutionary documents was 
premature. Finally, M. Jules Simon, finding the matter exceedingly 
interesting, sent M. Notovich to Renan, who expressed his desire to 
retain the notes in order to prepare a report thereon for the Academy. 
The notes, however, remained safely with the owner, who desired to 
have all the honour and glory of the thing himself and not share it 
even with an “Immortal”; nor is it stated whether they were ever sub- 


1 La Vie Inconnue de Jésus- Christ, par Nicholas Notovich. Paris: Ollendorff. 1894. 
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mitted to the careful scrutiny of M. Notovich’s other advisers. It is to be 
regretted that the author did not entrust his notes to some competent 
editor, for his own knowledge both of things Oriental and the historical 
bases of Christianity is of the flimsiest description, and the ‘ Life,” as 
he gives it, is open to the gravest suspicion as having not the slightest 
resemblance to the style of any known Buddhistic or Brahmanical 
sacred literature. Its style and diction and setting are of M. Notovich 
and a French translation of the A7zb/e, not of the Aryan East of two 
thousand years ago. Moreover, the forgeries which the Brahmanical 
Pandits passed off on Sir William Jones and Colonel Wilford are still 
in the memory of Orientalists, and M. Notovich may have been enter- 
tained in the same fashion by the friendly Lamas of Himis and else- 
where. 

Be it as it may, reviewers have so far fought shy of La Vie In- 
connue, and the Orientalist world remains silent. So little is known of 
the Tibet of the Lamas that if it were asserted by a traveller that fossils 
of the ‘missing link” were plentiful in the country, the negative could 
not be proved, though many unutterable things would be thought of 
the traveller. 

M. Notovich fills up most of his book with his journey to Leh, the 
capital of Ladak, the pages of his narrative being interspersed with 
illustrations taken from the photographs of a friend who had previously 
visited the Himalayas, for the negatives of the ‘‘many curious photo- 
graphs” he himself had taken were all unfortunately spoilt. 

It was a Lama of a monastery near the village of Wakkha who 
first put our adventurous author on the track of his treasure trove. 
M. Notovich listened with bated breath to the tale of the prophet Issa ° 
(Jesus), his tortures and death. Issa was the greatest of the twenty- 
two Buddhas and passed many years in the Sacred Land of the Buddh- 
ists. The Christians were in reality Buddhists. But all these things 
were kept secret by the Lamas, and the sacred texts pertaining to the 
life of the prophet Issa were never shown to strangers. Elsewhere too 
he hears the same legend, but cannot obtain anything more definite. 
The original texts were at Lhassa. Tibetan translations existed in 
some of the monasteries in Ladak, but he could not obtain sight of 
them. At the famous monastery of Himis, however, where he wit- 
nessed one of the celebrated ‘‘mystery plays,” he learned more details 
from the chief Lama, who, in reply to his enquiries, said: 

“The name of Issa is held in great reverence by Buddhists, though 
it is known to hardly any but the head Lamas, who possess the texts 
which treat of his life. There has been an infinite number of Buddhas 
like Issa, and the 84,000 volumes which are still in existence, are filled 
with details concerning the life of each of these Buddhas. Few, how- 
ever, have read the hundredth part of these volumes. It is the custom 
for each Lama-student who visits Lhassa, to present a copy of one or 
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more volumes to his own monastery. My Gonpa, among others, pos- 
sesses a considerable number of such copies, and I read them in my 
moments of leisure. In these translations are to be found narratives 
of the life and acts of the Buddha Issa, who preached the Holy Doc- 
trine in India and among the Sons of Israél, and was put to death by 
the Heathen, whose descendants adopted the faith he taught. This 
faith is yours. 

“Great Buddha, the Soul of the Universe, is the incarnation of 
Brahma. He {whether Brahma or Buddha is not clear | remains almost 
ever in passivity, embracing all things in himself since the beginning 
of things. His breath gives life to the world, but he has left man to 
his own powers. At certain periods, however, he abandons his state of 
inactivity and clothes himself in human form so that his creatures may 
be saved from unavoidable ruin. 

“During his life on earth the Buddha creates a new world for erring 
humanity, and then he departs to resume his universal existence and 
his life of perfect bliss. 

“Three thousand years ago Great Buddha was incarnated in the 
renowned prince Shakya Muni to sustain and spread abroad the doc- 
trines of his twenty incarnations. Two thousand five hundred years 
ago the Great Soul of the World was again incarnated in Gautama, 
and laid the foundations of a new world in Burmah, Siam and various 
islands. Soon afterwards Buddhism began to spread in China, owing 
to the persevering efforts of the holy apostles of the doctrine. Under 
Ming-Ti of the Honi [p. 142; Hagne, p. 231] dynasty, about 2050, the 
people adopted the doctrine of Shakya Muni. 

“Simultaneously with the appearance of Buddhism in China, the 
doctrine commenced to spread among the Israélites. Some two thou- 
sand years ago, the Supreme Being once more abandoning his state of 
inactivity was again incarnated in the first-born son of a poor family. 


“When he had attained a certain age, the divine child was taken 
to India, where he remained until the age of manhood studying all the 
laws of Great Buddha who dwells for ever in heaven.” 

Such are the outlines of this strange Buddhism, doctrinal and 
historical, and of the stranger legend of Issa, bristling with statements 
so startling to the student of accepted Buddhistic and Christian ‘‘his- 
tory” as to reach to the very height of fantasy. Nevertheless, the 
Chinese dates and legends of Buddhism may still have as ‘‘historical” 
a basis as the accepted chronology and “‘history’’ based on the tradi- 
tions of the Pali texts. 

In spite of his fuller information, however, M. Notovich could not 
get sight of the precious ‘“‘vouleaux” which, if genuine, would lay the 
accepted foundations of Eastern and Western sacred history in ruins. 
Try as he might, the Lamas would not disclose their precious MSS. 
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He was leaving Ladak in despair, to carry back with him to Paris 
what could only be regarded by others as the recollections of a 
delirium, when he had the good fortune to break his leg—good fortune, 
for he was taken back to the monastery of Himis. His physical mis- 
fortune won the heart of the hospitable chief Lama who in compliance 
with his entreaties brought to his bedside a copy of the longed-for 
documents. 

Though M. Notovich’s ‘‘translation”’ amounts to seventy-five pages 
of printed matter, he appears to have had but one day in which to take 
down the words of his interpreter’s translation of the Lama’s Tibetan 
translation. This is very creditable for a man with a broken leg, and 
the Lama and interpreter must have been most industrious; so much 
so that the former must have “cut chapel” on that eventful day— 
which thing, we are told by Babu Sharat Chandra Das, is a high 
misdemeanour. 

“The two MSS.,” says M. Notovich, “from which the Lama of the 
monastery of Himis read all that related to Jesus, were collections 
of copies of various texts in Tibetan, translated from [Pali] texts in 
the Library of Lhassa, brought from India, Nepal and Maghada, about 
200 B.C. These texts were first brought to a monastery on Mount 
Marbour, near the city of Lhassa, and this monastery is the present 
residence of the Dalai-Lama.” 

The following 7éumé will give our readers some idea of the most 
salient points of difference between the strange legend of M. Notovich, 
called ‘‘The Life of Saint Issa, the Best of the Sons of Men,” and the 
Bible legend. It purports to be the tale of Israélitish merchants who 
related these things in Northern Sindh. 

In the few pages of introductory narrative which starts with the 
Egyptian Captivity and brings Israél down to the Roman Conquest, 
the most remarkable point is the representation of Mossa (Moses) as 
the younger son of the Pharaoh. 

It was in the days of the occupation of the land of Israél by people 
from the country of Romulus (Roméles) that Issa was born, and from 
his tenderest years the divine incarnation began to exercise his sacred 
mission. 

At thirteen—the marriageable age of an Israélite—he was sought 
for by many as a son-in-law. But the ascetic promptings of his nature 
compelled him to flee secretly, and so he set out for Sindh with a 
caravan of merchants ‘‘in order to perfect himself in the divine word 
and study the law of the Great Buddhas.” 

At the age of fourteen, passing from Sindh, he dwelt among the 
Aryas, and, his fame going abroad, the Jains of Rajputana and Punjab 
craved his presence among them. 

Thence he passed to Jagannath, in the country of Orsis (? Orissa), 
where are the relics of Vyasa Krishna (?). There he learned the Vedas 
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and how to heal by Mantras (guérir & l’aide de priéres), expound the 
scriptures and cast out evil spirits. 

For six years he dwelt at Jagannath, Rajagriha and Benares. And 
now he began to preach the Vedas to the Vaishya and Shtdras (to 
whom it was not lawful to expound the scriptures, according to the 
Brahmanical law), and entered into long discussions with Brahmans 
and Kshatriyas (the Hindt ‘Scribes and Pharisees” of the time) and 
defeated their doctrinal exclusiveness by the catholicity of his teaching. 
Some of this teaching is given, and is replete with Christian Socialism. 

The ‘white priests” and ‘warriors’ thereupon resolved on his 
death, but, warned by the Shtidras, Issa fled to the country of the 
Gautamiides (? Greek or French or what language) where Shakya Muni 
was born. Here he learned Pali and set to work to study the Suttas, 
and after six years was perfect therein. 

He then quitted Nepal and the Himalayas, and journeyed on to 
Rajputana and the West, preaching to divers nations the supreme per- 
fection of man and man’s duty to his neighbour, and denouncing the 
worship of idols. And many people believed on him and left their 
visible Gods. 

And so he continued until he came to Persia, where he preached 
against the corruptions of Zoroastrianism and Sun-worship. He was 
accordingly brought before the Magi, who, after hearing his doctrine, 
determined that no injury should befall him, and so, setting him outside 
their city, they let him depart. 

Then at the age of twenty-nine Issa once again set his foot on the 
soil of Israél, and found his nation in great misery and persecuted by 
its conquerors. Thereupon he began to preach from town to town the 
kingdom of the Heavens and the freedom of the spiritual life. And 
the people and rulers of Israél received his teaching gladly, but the 
Roman authorities suspected political agitation and revolution. 

Therefore Pilate, the Roman governor, ordered the Jewish rulers 
to seize the preacher Issa and judge him in their temple. But the 
priests and wise men of Israél, when they heard the preaching of Issa, 
bade him go in peace. 

Thereupon Pilate in wrath set his own spies upon Issa, but they 
could find no fault against him. So he continued to teach the people 
for three years, the text of some of his sermons being given. These 
are either entirely new or variants on the Gospel teaching. 

Finally Pilate, fearing the too great popularity of Issa, had him 
seized and cast into a dungeon, where he was tortured to the extreme 
of suffering. Then the priests and wise men went to Pilate and prayed 
him to release Issa, as their great feast was approaching. But Pilate 
would not, and directed that Issa should be tried before the Court of 
the Ancients. 

And two thieves were brought up for trial before Pilate and the 
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Ancients. And witnesses were called, and finally Judas, one of Issa’s 
followers, gave his testimony. And Issa having blessed him, said: 
“Thou shalt be pardoned, for what thou hast said comes not from thy- 
self.’ And then, addressing Pilate, he continued: ‘‘Why lower thy 
dignity by teaching thy inferiors to live in lying, when, even without 
that, thou hast the power to condemn the innocent?” 

Hereupon Pilate in wrath ordered the death of Issa, but the 
Ancients of Israél washed their hands in witness that they were inno- 
cent of the blood of the Just. 

So Issa was crucified between the two thieves, and his soul left him 
on the evening of the same day. And Pilate, in fear for what he had 
done, handed over the body of the Just to his relations. But on the 
third day he had the body of Issa removed and buried elsewhere, and 
so the legend spread that the Angels of the Supreme had come and 
taken it away. 

The many discourses of Issa, which are omitted from the above 
résumé, are all marked with the spirit of the Gospel narrative, but differ 
widely from the usual setting of the Pali Jataka tales of the Buddha. 

If there really be any solid foundation for M. Notovich’s narrative, 
it will be a very simple task to get at the root of the matter. Himis 
is easily accessible to the ordinary traveller, and even seems to have 
been reached by M. Notovich post haste. But until some more evi- 
dence is brought forward concerning the prophet Issa, it would be a 
useless task to point out the many inaccuracies and general looseness 
of diction, construction and information in M. Notovich’s ‘“yellow- 


back” La Vie Inconnue de _Jésus- Christ. 
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Gnpublished Letters of Eliphas Hedr. 
TRANSLATED By B. K. 

(Continued from page 334.) 

P.O 

ARY is the human personification of 72m, Chokmah, the divine 
wisdom, or of the holy Shekinah, light made manifest by reflec- 

tion. She is the female aspect of the Word made flesh, and shares by 
“assumption” in all the glories of J. C., vir ascendit, mulier assumitur: 
woman brings up (educa/) man; but man brings up (asswmit ascendendo) 
woman. Such is the mystery of the assumption of Mary, borne up- 
wards in the ascension of J. C., by the bond of love between son and 
mother which cannot be broken. Mary is mother of God because she 
is the mother of humanity, which believes in God. By this title she is 
raised above the angels, not by her own strength, but by the merits of 
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her Son. An exaltation entirely divine and in which the flesh in no 
way participates: caro non prodest quidquam. 

The Gospel says little of Mary, and her assumption is a tradition 
foreign to the Scriptures (exvtravagans scripturas). Her assumption 
may be considered as dogma and as legend. The dogma I have just 
explained to you. Let us not touch the legend. Legends are flowers 
that fade under the icy breath of criticism. 

The assumption of woman is one of the great mysteries of 
humanity; it is the sanctification of love, and all the light of this 
divine mystery is hidden in the Song of Songs. That admirable poem, 
wherein Solomon exclaims: Qua est tlla qui procedid sicut aurora con- 
surgens, innixo super sponsum? Who is that loveliness rising to heaven 
supported by her well-beloved, like aurora announcing the dawn? Mary 
is a twofold aurora: that of the rising and that of the setting. Her 
love alone is alive in modern Christianity, which would be horrible if 
this tender mother did not hide it with her outspread arms and robe. 

May 30th. 

LXXI. 

By proclaiming the Immaculate Conception of Mary, our holy 
father the Pope has proved to the religious world that humanity, of 
which he is the head, is the nursery of dogmas, and that his own func- 
tion is to recognize them when they have blossomed, and to surround 
them with a protecting hedge like a faithful gardener. 

The Catholic Church is organized humanity; it is the disciplined 
army of progress; it is preceded and followed by its scouts and lag- 
gards. What is an army? Is it a concourse of men of genius? Are 
all officers, Bonapartes? No. Any individual man may be a brute or 
a rascal. But they march together under the same discipline; they 
obey the hierarchy, and they are that almost divine thing called an 
army: Dominus Deus exercitium. So long as he fights with the army 
every soldier isa hero. When the strategical plan becomes confused, 
when the battalions become mingled together, when the orders are 
doubtful or contradictory, vou will at once hear from all lips the sauve 
gui peut of Waterloo. There are no longer any soldiers, there are 
runaways. 

Mary and Jesus were of a human nature exactly like our own— 
minus sin. That is the watchword of the Catholic army. 

Mary and Jesus were persons and types. 

What pertains to them as persons can be proved only by history, 
which is silent regarding them and leaves the field to legend. What 
belongs to them as types is the object of dogma and of faith. 

If, with Strauss, you ask me how it is physically possible to multiply 
five small loaves into shares enough for four thousand people, what 
answer can I give you? Are we still at Samson’s ‘jawbone of an ass” 
changed into a fountain? At the sun made to stand still and at the 
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human voice of Balaam’s she-ass? If so, let us read and read again the 
jokes, small in wisdom but full of good sense, of M. de Voltaire! 


June rst. 
LXXII. 
THE ten numbers of the Sephiroth are found in the quaternary; 
for nine is reckoned as three only and the tenth 
makes four. Thus Wisdom, active Liberty and 
Omnipotence: Chokmah, Binah, Kether, are the 


Father; Gedulah, Geburah and Tiphereth are 
the Son; Nettah, Hod and Jesod are the Holy 


Spirit; Malkuth is the creation. We thus again ) 
find the tetragram, jod, hé, vau,hé. =§ #A~A_,. 


There is nothing but light; but this light 
manifests itself by two phenomena; daylight and darkness, represented 
by the white and the black which are the affirmation or negation of 
light, but which are not colours. The colours are three in number 
which shine forth in the black or imprint themselves on the white. 
The black and the white are the unknown and the known: God and 
Man, equally mysterious in their synthesis whether positive or nega- 
tive. The three colours on the black are the divine revelation: are the 
rainbow announcing to men the pardon of God. The three colours in 
the white are the summing-up of human knowledge. That is why the 
Scripture saith that God has made for himself a robe of darkness: for 
that light which the human eye cannot gaze upon fixedly soon appears 
black, as one can ascertain by trying to gaze upon the sun. Thus the 
black, the blue, the yellow and the red form the chromatic tetragram 
of God. The blue, the yellow, the red and the white are the chromatic 
tetragram of man. Then come the four primitive shades which form 
the chromatic tetragram of nature, inferior to man and influenced by 
human forces: the green light of the plants; the orange or fawn colour, 
the animal light; the violet, the metallic light, and the indigo mingled 
with the black of earth and the greenish blue of water. 

Here end our studies on the quaternary. 

May 30th. 

LX XIII. 

Vidimus stellam ejus in oriente: we have seen the Star of him who 
changes Jehovah into Jehoschuah, then Jehoschuah into Jehosuah, be- 
cause from the Schema he drew the virtue of Zema. Let us study here 
the letter schin, Y. It is a dzain between two horns; it is the immo- 
lation of the Jouc émissaire, for the dzain is the victorious sword; it is 
a tomb which opens and a glorious body which emerges therefrom; it 
is dzain freeing itself from schin. 

Let us now add the schin to the four letters of the tetragram, 
placing it in their midst like the dzain between the horns of the schin, 
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and we have the pentagram of Zema, the son of Schema: miwm, which 
the Jews pronounce Jeskuth, replacing the final hé by the tau which 
is the hierogram of the cross, as if they would fain crucify the Son of 
God even in his very name, and which we pronounce Jézer, softening 
the schin as if it were a dzain as I have just explained to you. 

The name of ia, Mm, gives 15; that of vau, 7, gives 11; and 11 + 
15 = 26, then 2 + 6 gives 8, the number of Jesus. 

On the other hand, 11 gives 2 and 15 gives 6; again, the number 8, 
the number of justice and equilibrated form. This great four-lettered 
name thus already contains the virtue of schin, and it is not a profana- 
tion but verily a realization to add it. The schin 
is the letter of the polarized fire: that is of uni- 
versal magnetism; WX means the philosophic 


or electro-magnetic fire, and the book of Abra- 2 . 

ham the Jew was extracted from the Asch- ek ares ea pre 
mezareph, one of the most Occult treatises of ree ee 

the Zohar. The Jews hide away the Zohar as x bene \ 

much as they can, because it leads to Chris- gees eae 


tianity by the knowledge of the schin. Frank 
relates that there once existed among the Jews 
a sect of Zoharists who all became Christians. You will know why 
when we come to the study of the Zohar, the book of books, and the 
splendour of splendours. 

May 30th. 


LXXIV. 

Way do you desire that I should make you descend into the dark 
caverns of Scheol wherein putrefy the yet living souls that earth has 
poisoned and which are doomed to the second death? Why do you 
ask me if they can live again? Naught of what has lived can die for 
ever. Nothingness can devour nothing, for it has no life. But let us 
leave to the outer darkness its secrets. It is there that emptiness 
grows solid like water that freezes; it is the realm of inexpressible 
suffocation. Imagine walls contracting ceaselessly and always upon a 
substance infinitely compressible but tortured with an immense desire 
to expand: a fulminating powder crushed so tight that it can never 
explode outwards, and which is conscious of its force crushed inwards 
and ground down, . . . and that without judges, executioners, in 
silence and solitude, fatally, as if in the midst of a desert you had 
caused to fall upon yourself a rock which slowly crushed you, in the 
immensity of a starless night, and in the solitude of the tomb. 

The soul thus consumes itself; it is its own fire, it begets its demons 
and dissolves itself away in dreams of torture, and it feels itself in God 
outside of Him, that is, infinitely condemned by the very goodness of 
‘God whose love it has itself violated and changed into justice, so that 
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the very guarantees of freedom given it by the divine liberality are 
become the indestructible ramparts of death and impermeable reser- 
voirs of eternal tears. 

This is but the beginning of suffering. I am forbidden to tell you 
therest: 

A man belongs to the Scheol when he loves lies, when he defends 
injustice and when he adores hatred. 

One falls thither also when he has lived a soulless life, a life alto- 


gether brutal and material. But these last sinners fall into it like 


drunken men into a gutter and are soon drowned therein. 
June rirth. 


LXXV. 
THE Cross is a pentagrammatical sign, if one takes its arms as four 
and its centre as the radiating unity. 
Arranged in this way it gives twelve as four, and .\ Ze 
thirteen as five: thirteen, the number of death and Ta 
of immortality, the most mysterious of numbers, for 


like the Sphinx it devours those who do not compre- MS 


hend it. 
The triangle is also a pentagrammatical sign if one 
gives to the binary all 


its virtue by multiply- 
ing it by itself; and 
you see forming itself 
the primitive and syn- 


thetic sign of the letter 
A, which is thus figured in the Estranghelo, which is the ancient Chal- 
deean language: 


If you turn this letter 
upside down you have the 
Hebrew gnain, which repre- 
sents the equilibrating law 


of the forces. You find in 


this sign the rudimentary form of animality, ready to raise itself erect. 


@ and to walk on the two feet hie 
of man. It is thus that five oh O , 
becomes six, which is the . esi 
O ® O-— \ 
air ey ae number of man; maumerus \ | 


‘Or hominus est, for it is that of » / 


a Bi generation. ‘ / . 
@ @ This number multiplied ah 


into 10, which is the created 
universe, or multiplied by this number, gives 60: add to that once 
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again the numerical sign of nothingness and you have 600: the exalta- 
tion of man’s thought in the void. Add these numbers together (6 + 
60 + 600) and you have 666, the number of the beast or of impiety. But 
if you take away the swelling zeros and add, you get 6+6+6= 18, 
the number of initiation and of dogma, the number of hierarchy and 
mystery. Add again without the zero and you have 9g, the number of 
knowledge and of wisdom. It is thus that man-purifies himself by 
detaching himself from the void and from the flesh after the coming of 
the Saviour, 8, into the world, ro. It is by understanding these calcu- 
tions that one can find the key of the Apocalypse of St. John. 

June rth. 

LXXVI. 

FIVE + 2, the great Hierophant plus divine wisdom, give 7, the 
triumphal and sacred number; 5 x 5 = 25, which again give 7. Five 
united to 4 (the Pope and the Emperor) give 9, the number of the Initiate; 
9 by 4and by 5 promises the reconciliation of Judaism with Christianity, 
of mm with mw by the consecration of schin, the douc of Mendes, 
the douc émissaire, saved on condition of being eternally sacrificed. 
The schin, represented in the Mosaic cult by the great golden candle- 
stick, the image of the eternal threefold fire; the golden candlestick 

y which is seven and nine; for it is composed 
ee sales WY of three schins superposed, 

thus affirming the divinity, the (777 
humanity and the physical reality of the Redeemer who 
was promised to be the light of the world. It is for this 
reason that the sign is formidable to the spirits 
pp of error, for it takes from them the fire of hell, 
z ‘ which is at once their torture and their weapon, 
Pe to make thereof the fire of heaven which pun- 


: : eat ishes and reduces them to impotence. We 
he ws have more than once proved its efficacy. This 

u es, e sign, simply traced in pencil and hidden in the 
oct Paice pocket of a visitor, put a stop to all Home’s 
i ‘ (the American medium’s) phenomena, making 


him tremble in every limb and entreat the people present to untie him 
and to show him the talisman which one of them must surely have. 
Finally he was shown the pentagram armed with the name of Jehosuah; 
whereupon he exclaimed against what he called a terrible sign of black 
magic, the infernal work of some powerful Sorcerer. This pentagram 
traced on the doors hinders evilly-minded lunatics from entering a 
house and keeps off the tendency to vertigo by an extraordinary 
magnetic influence; when gazed upon it restores strength and courage 
to weakened or downcast souls. 
June roth. 
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LXXVII. 

THE pentagram is the Star of the Epiphany: /umen ad revelationem 
gentium. This Star which the Magi saw in the East, this Star of the 
absolute and of the universal synthesis, which gives a head to the four 
quarters of the world and embodies five times the ten Sephirothal 
numbers, gives to the sciences their absolute synthesis and opens to 
the aspirations of man the fifty gates of knowledge. This Star led the 
Magi to the manger of the ox and the ass in Bethlehem (the house of 
bread), that is of the lofty reason, of the humility of dogma, and of the 
calling of the humble and laborious to share in the symbolic bread: 
the sacrament of love and truth. The Child and the Mother make 
two, the Magi are three: Melchior, the king of light (from me/ch, king, 
and aour, light) who makes offering of gold; Balthasar, the high priest, 
whose name in Syrian means “guardian of the treasure” and in Hebrew 
‘‘profound peace”; he comes bringing incense. And finally Gaspar or 
Gasphar, the believer, the man of the people, the restored sinner, the 
son of Ham reconciled, the black-faced Ethiopian, who comes to offer 
myrrh which is the remedy for corruption, the emblem of repentance 
and the perfume of death. The five personages thus explain the five 
rays of the Star. The picture of the mystery of the Epiphany is thus 
a marvellous pantacle, and the same thing holds good of all the sym- 
bolical pictures of our Christian legend. The book of God is written 
within and without, but it is still the book sealed with seven seals that 
none can open, that none can even look upon: ef ego flebam multum, 
says St. John, guza nemo dignus inventus est. We still may weep with 
the apostle, no longer because none can read, but because so few even 
think of reading. Patience, however: the book is written to be read. 
We are at the dawn of the day of manifestation: Epiphania. The 
child of Bethlehem is scarcely two days born: mille anni tanguam 
dies una. 

June rsth. 

LXXVIII. 

THE fifth letter of the sacred alphabet is hé, the second letter of 
the mysterious tetragram. Thus the number of the name Jehosuah 
is that of the uncreated wisdom: Chokmah, that of the Church (da 
papesse), that of the doctrine and of the Law. It is thus that in the 
East, hé, where rises the sun, jod, one finds the radiant Star of the 
Epiphany. 

The symbolic figure of the letter hé, which in the Tarot bears the 
name of the Pope, represents a high priest seated between the two 
columns, and served by two ministers on their knees, which gives the 
hieroglyphic explanation of the number five. The columns of the 
temple are Chokmah and Hod, the two ministers are Binah and Netsah, 
the high priest wears three crowns, which are those of Kether, of 
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Tiphereth and of Jesod, and he holds in his hand the triple cross of 
Asiah, of Jetzirah and of Briah. God, man and the three worlds, the 
natural, the spiritual and the divine, again form a magnificent pen- 
' tagram. 

Hitherto I have been telling you of the glories and the radiance 
of the five; I will also tell you of its dark aspect. Reverse the flaming 
star and you have the douc émissaire of Mendes, the pantacle of Black 
Magic and the evil star of the Sorcerers, etc. 

June 237d. 


LXXIX. 


THE evil five is composed of two opposed to three, or 
dominating the three as in the pentagram 

reversed, which is a sign of war, 7.e., pikes 

crossed and intertwined one with another. 

They are the unequilibrated forces which create obsta- 
cles by opposing one another. It is also the head of 
the douc émissaire, and the typhonian scissors, twice 
repeated and opposed the one to the other. It is 
at once the 
sign of evil, 
and of the 
impotence 


of evil. 

The evil five can also be ex- 
pressed by an irregular square 
with an excentric point or by an irregular pentagram. In general the 
geometrical signs of pantacles when badly 


made are diabolical 
signs, because they 
represent disorder 


and inexactitude. 
Two opposed to three, or one opposed to four cannot be held to 
constitute an equilibrium: two opposed to three represent anarchy 


battling against hierarchy; one opposed to four is isolated negation, 
opposing to the riddle of the Sphinx, we fin de non-recevoir. One can 
only be associated with four, either in the cross 


or in the flaming star; that is, by sacrifice of the 
man-God. Schin, w, must enter into Jehova, 
Mim, in order to become the life of Jehosuah, 


mw. 

It is for this reason that redemption is attached to a name which 
causes the knee to bow of all that is in heaven, upon earth, or in the 
hells, and which changes the curse of schin into the benediction of 
Jehova. For schin becomes the centre of the virtues of the tetragram. 
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The dead-wood of the tree of Edenic knowledge is become the living 
tree of the Cross, and hell has lost its weapons, death has lost its sting: 
ero mors tua 6 mors! 
June 25th, 
LXXX. 
IN reply to your questions: 


1. The Gospel is not history: it is legend Binah. Chokmah. 
PN 


and dogma. History is a science, and the 
whole Gospel belongs entirely to faith. 

2. If the little pentagram helps you in 
your good thoughts, you do very well in wear- 


ing it. 
The rehabilitation of the schin is the his- 


tory of the re- is Ps 
Norte demption and 4 OX? 
: a4 Y S| 


sa ee ane explains to us 


Geburah. Gedulah. 


the folly ofthe Netsah. Hod, 
| \ Cross, stultilia ~~ KS 
ie 21 cructs, a. and 5. 2 Tiphereth. 
West.: ——————-_ ————_ | East. slew % 3 Hesod. 
\ : It is in or- 


der to associate schin with jodhevauhe 

: that one must imagine the Star. One 

x ieee might, it is true, 
Reeds place it at the 
centre, or the 
Cross, and that 
is what will hap- 
pen hereafter: for the Star announces the Cross 
and the Cross will be the final transformation 
of the Star. Thus the Saviour must wear the 
appearance of sin in order to bind sin upon the 
Cross and cause to die Hell and Death. Transfiguration of schin. 


July 30th. 


wD 
The sacred fire of the Magi. 


(To be continued.) 


I HAVE dreamed of the forms of a nobler existence 
Than you give me here; 
And the beauty that lies afar in the dateless distance, 
I would conquer and bring more near. 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 
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Halkt Purana. 
(Translated from the Sanskrit by Pandit Bhavant-Shankar.) 
(Continued from p. 320.) 
CHAPTER IV. 
Stta said: 

1. THEN Kalki, who shone as the sun in the midst of the assembly, 
full of Dharma, began to expound to the king the Dharmas dear to the 
Dvijas. 

Kalki said: 

2. In the destruction of Brahma by Time,’ in Pralaya, into Me 
contracted [or, drawn in],? I alone am in the beginning, nor any other 
—not this product of mine. 

3. At the end of the great Night, out of me the Atma,’ the sup- 
port of the resting worlds, the Non-Dual, was produced that He might 
frolic Viraj the Lord—* 

4. The thousand-headed Purusha, the thousand-eyed, the thou- 
sand-footed. From His Body was produced Brahma, whose mouth is 
the Veda, the great Lord. 

5. Through the upadhi of Jiva,® through Amsha and My own 
Prakriti and Maya, was he: he, the upadhi of Brahman, all-knowing. 
Governed by the Veda that is My voice, 

6. He evolved all classes of Jivas, through Kala, Maya, Amsha.° 
Devas, Manus, Worlds, with Prajapatis,’ the Lord, 

7. My Amshas‘ in manifold upadhis, produced by Maya and having 
qualities. The worlds with the upadhi, Devas, objects mobile and 
immobile, 

8. Are My Amshas, produced by Maya, and in Laya® enter into Me. 
Those Brahmans are My Body and My Self, who by knowledge 


1See Vishnu Purana, bk. i. ch. ii.; when the qualities are in equilibrium and spirit detached 
from matter, ‘‘then, the form of Vishnu which is Time abides.”’ 

2 At the dawn of things, the out-going energy of Atma manifests, brings worlds into being; as 
it returns from the circumference of the manifested universe, it is indrawn to the Self again. 

8 Atma is the Self, the One. 

4 The universe is often spoken of as the sporting, the Lila, of the God—as it were His pastime. 
Viraj is the Radiant one, the first-born. Of Vishnu also it is said, that He ‘‘sports like a playful 
boy.” Vishnu Purana, bk. i. ch. ii. 

5 Jiva is Atma embodied. 

6 Time, illusion, part; 7.e., the energizing part of the God. 

7 The generating forces in manifestation. 

8 My parts, individualized by the up4dhis. 

9 At the dissolution of the universe. 
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g. Dedicate to Me right actions, Yagnya, Adhydyana, Kriyas,? 
praising Me with Tapas, Dana and Kriyas. 

10. The Brahmans that know and teach the Vedas are My highest 
form, think of Me and gladden Me, not thus the Devas. 

11. Therefore are these* born of the Brahmans, and the beings of 
the three worlds nourished. ‘The worlds are My bodies, and for their 
nourishment this boon to the Brahmans. 

12. For this I, of pure Sattvaguna,’ prostrate Myself to them; so 
also they, the support of the worlds, worship Me the all-pervading. 


Vishakhaytpa said: 
13. Tell me the characteristics of a Brahman, and what the Bhakti‘ 


paid by him to Thee, by which the words of the Brahmans become 
pointed as arrows by Thy grace. 
Kalki said: 

14. As Ishvara the Vedas proclaim Me, unmanifest and differing 
from the manifest. The Vedas in the mouth of the Brahmans reveal 
manifold Dharmas. 

15. The Dharma of the Brahmans consists of perfect devotion to 
Me, by which I, the Lord of Shri,® am well-pleased, and incarnate from 
Yuga to Yuga. 

16. The wise ones say that the thricefolded thread, of three twined 
threads slowly drawn out by a woman having a husband, is the Yagnya- 
sttra,°® 

17. Three such with a knot, as sanctioned by the Vedas and the 
Rishis, worn from the neck to the middle of the navel, running over 
half the back. 

18. This for the Yajur Veda knowers; the injunction for the 
Samagas’ is that the Yagnya-stitra should be worn up to the navel. 
The Yagnya-sttra worn on the left shoulder gives strength. 

19. A Brahman should wear on his forehead the bright mark 
of three lines of cowdung-ashes, reaching the hair of the head and 
forming a part of Karma;* also a mark of earth, sacred ashes, or 
sandal. 

20. That which is made the breadth of a finger is called Pundra. 
Thrice made it is called Tripundra. It is the seat of Brahma, Vishnu 
and Shiva; by the sight of it sins are destroyed. 

21. In the hands of the Brahmans are Swarga and Hari, the Vedas 


1 Acts of worship. 

2 The Vedas. 

8 The quality of goodness, of purity, without admixture of passion or darkness. 
4 Devotion ; the word implies the deepest love and self-surrender. 

5 A name of Lakshmi, signifying prosperity. 

6 The thread of sacrifice, the sacred thread. 

7 The chanters of the hymns of the Sama Veda. 

8 Religious ceremonies. 
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in their speech, the Tirthas’ and Ragas* in their body, the threefold 
Prakriti in their Nadis;° 

22. Savitri in the cave of the throat, in the heart the Brahman- 
consciousness; in the midst of their breast Dharma, and in their back 
Adharma. 

23. Gods on earth are the Brahmans, O King! With worship and 
respectful salutations and good words [are they to be greeted]. Pro- 
ficient in the four Ashramas, they promote the Dharma that is Mine. 

24. Even though youths they are dear to Me, versed in know- 
ledge and austerity; to fulfil their words many Avataras are made by 
Me. 

25. | For him who] has heard the great excellence of the Brahmans, 
all sins are destroyed, the evils of Kali removed, and he is freed from 
all fear. 

26. Having thus heard the words of Kalki, which destroy the evils 
of Kali, the pure-minded and most excellent of the devotees of Vishnu 
prostrated himself.‘ 

27. When the king was gone, in the evening, the wise parrot con- 
ferred by Shiva, after roaming about, appeared before Kalki in the 
evening and praised Him. 

28. Then Kalki, smiling, addressed thus the parrot that was prais- 
ing Him: Welcome be to thee! from what country art thou come? what 
hast thou eaten? 

The parrot said: 


29. Hear, O Lord! my words that are full of interest. I journeyed 
to the island of Sinhala, in the midst of the ocean. 

30. Hear the most pleasing and wonderful story of the virgin- 
daughter of the king Vrihadrata, 

31. Born of his wife Kaumudi, pleasant to the ear, destroying the 
sins of all, as it happened in the island Sinhala, inhabited by the 
people of the four castes; 

32. Splendid with ranged cities of palaces, mansions glorious with 
jewelled and crystal walls and with plants of Svarga; 

33. Filled with women of the Padmini class,° beautifully apparelled, 
and of lakes with lotuses and swans; 

34. The banks of its lakelets swarm with humming bees, they are 
adorned with lotuses, white water-lilies and jasmine blossoms, with 
divers kinds of lotuses, creepers, and forests and pleasure-grounds. 

35. Of this land the most mighty and valiant Vrihadrata is king. 
Of him Padmavati is the virgin daughter, fortunate and widely famed. 


1 The sacred river-spots to which pilgrimages are made. 

2 There are six primary Ragas, or musical modes. 

8 Vessels of the body exoterically, and channels for certain forces mystically. 

4 In the sense of taking leave. 

5 The first of four classes into which women have been divided from the sex standpoint in the 
so-called erotic science; the name is derived from Padma, a lotus. 
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36. Fair, none equal to her in the world, one like her is difficult to 
obtain on earth. She awakes desire and love. She is amiable and 
exquisitely formed. 

37. Like Gouri,’ she the beloved and much-respected, with her 
maidens and companions, was wholly worshipping Shiva, performing 
Japa’ and meditating on Him. 

38. Knowing this beautiful girl to be the incarnation of Lakshmi, 
the wife of Hari, Hara*’—well-pleased with her—appeared to her in 
person with Parvati. 

39. Finding that Shiva had come to her with Gouri to bestow on 
her a boon, she stood before him modestly bending her head and with- 
out speaking. 

40. Then said Hara: O fortunate maiden! Of thee is Narayana‘ 
the husband. Gladly will he wed thee. There is no other prince 
worthy of thee. 

41. Any human being on earth who shall long after thee through 
KAma,’ shall that instant be transformed into a woman of the same age. 

42. Devas, Asuras, Nagas, Gandharvas, and Charanas,® the moment 
they seek to enjoy thee will also be changed into wonien, 

43. Save only the God Narayana, desirous of marrying thee. 
Therefore abandon thine austerity and repair to thine excellent house 
of pleasure. 

44. O Kamala!’ consort of Hari! be not troubled: be thou spotless 
of heart. Having thus conferred the boon, Hara with Parvati dis- 
appeared at once from the spot. 

45. Realizing that the boon conferred by Hara was consonant with 
her wishes, disclosing her inmost heart, Padma the beautiful one, with 
radiant countenance, prostrated herself before Soman,’ and returned to 
her father’s house. 


Thus in the blessed Kalki Purana, coming after Bhagavata, per- 
taining to the future, the fourth chapter, by name, 
The Bestowal of the Boon by Hara. 
(To be continued.) 
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By the knowledge of three things will all evil and death be dimin- 
ished and subdued; their nature, their cause, and their operations. 
This knowledge will be obtained in the circle of happiness.— 77iads of 
Bardism. 


1A name of Parvati, the Shakti of Shiva. 

2 Mental repetition of a mantra. 

8 A name of Shiva. 

4 He whose abode is the waters: Vishnu. 

5 Desire, the animal side of love. 

6 Gods, Demons, Snakes, heavenly Minstrels and Choristers. The Nagas or Snakes, serpents of 
wisdom, were mysterious beings that play a great part in the Occult history of the Kosmos. 

7 An epithet of Lakshmi. 

8 An epithet of Shiva. 
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Correspondence. 
VCCULT AS rTRONOMY. 
To the Editors of L0CIFER. 


Mr. W. C. ROGERS cannot have experienced any serious difficulty 
in the verification of the fact that YH is the equivalent of 608. The 
whole subject has been worked up by Dr. Wynn Westcott in his work 
on Numbers (page 50), and according to the formula which he has given, 
I have had no difficulty in arriving at the following result: 

a 


= 400 
[i= 8 
> = 200 

608 


It is difficult to see that any other result could be arrived at. 
Yours very truly, 
Ca CARTER BRAKE. DISC, 


Reviews. 
A SHORT ENQUIRY CONCERNING THE HERMETIC ART. 


Most cordially do we welcome this third volume of 7he Collectanea 
flermetica, which Dr. Westcott is reproducing. These volumes will do 
much to convince students of Occultism that they cannot afford to 
neglect the writings of Western Mystics. Those to whom the Alchymi- 
cal symbology and style are more comprehensible than those of the 
Eastern systems will find here a valuable aid. In the preface we are 
informed that Zhe Short Enguiry was first published in 1714, and is 
written with especial reference to a work called Zhe sch Mezareph, 
which connects physical Alchymy with the Kabalah. The author, 
whose treatise is aptly summarized in the preface, argues for the truth 
of Alchymy on the ground of the universal agreement, as to essentials, 
of writers widely, sundered by time and space; urges us to judge the 
doctrines by the positive evidence of those who have investigated them, 
not the negative testimony of those who have not; and insists on the 
absolute necessity of pureness of life in an Alchymist, as well as an 
inherent capacity to understand symbolism. He warmly advocates 
secrecy and allegorical teaching, as shown by the quaint quotations he 
makes from other authors, of which the following is a specimen: 

“Nor let any expect,” saith ye, “Comfortable Doctrine in our Books, who know 
not the true Keys, by which our Matter is brought forth from Darkness into the 


Light: For verily tho’ we write for the Inlightening a true Son of Art, yet also for 
the fatal Blinding of all such Owls and Bats, who cannot behold the Light of the 


1 By “A Lover of Philalethes,’’ edited by Dr. Wynn Westcott. London: Theosophical Publishing 
Society. 1804. Price 2s. 6d. 
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Sun, nor can endure the Splendor of our Moon. To such we propound rare tricks, 
suiting to their sordid Fancy: To the Covetous, an easie way without Expense: To 
the Hasty, Rash and Unstable, multiplicity of Distillations.” 


The writer is very discursive, passing from topic to topic and 
quoting numerous authors; but, though difficult to summarize, it is 
plain that his constant theme is the necessity for taking the Alchymical 
symbology in its highest sense. For instance, speaking of the Gold and 
Silver, he says: 


And as the Author of the Way to Bliss has not only told us (among many others) 
where the Seed of Gold lies, viz., in Gold; but how it lies, viz., This Seed of Gold is 
his whole Body loosened and softened i in his own Water; there i is all your stuff and 
Preparation. ‘So he hath also, with the same Candor, shewed us the Water in 
which it dies, and with which ’tis raised. 


About the Fire we read as follows: 


This Fire has lain hid from many, a long time after they knew the Field in 
general, where the Seed was to be Sown. The ‘fiery Furnace of Philosophers, says 
one of them, lay hid from me long; but after I knew this, and how it was fitted to 
its proper Vessel, after a few days ‘I beheld the admirable Brightness of our Water, 
which, being seen, I could not but be amazed. 


“S. S. D. D.” has a most instructive ‘Introduction to Alchemy,” 
preceding the text, in which the power of the will and the imagination 
is dealt with. 

H. 1.98; 


UNORTHODOX PARIS! 


A REALLY interesting and brightly written little volume, somewhat 
after the manner of Maurice Davies’ feterodox London on the scale of 
a miniature. It lacks, indeed, something of his thoroughness, which 
is replaced by a slight element of the true Parisian blague, as might be 
expected in a book which first saw the light in the “form of articles 
contributed to the /zgavo. But M. Bois has also something more than 
his prototype to offer us. He has a real touch of mystic insight and 
sympathy, as well as the keen perceptions and brilliant appercus of a 
French nineteenth-century /7¢/évateur. Hence his book is valuable as 
well as interesting in that it depicts a phase of development of French 
mental life and religious thought which usually escapes our notice 
from this side the Channel. 

B. K. 


THE POET AS SAVIOUR OF HUMANITY: 


SPACE does not permit our giving any analysis of this poetical 
presentation of a rather French conception of Esotericism, which is 
illustrated with exceedingly pre-Raphaelite drawings of a still more 
recondite character. In a good many respects exception might be 
taken to the poet’s presentation of the contrasted forms of Occultism 
as he understands them; more especially to his very arbitrary embodi- 
ment of the selfish spiritual ideal as Apollonius of Tyana and of the 
unselfish ideal as Jesus of Nazareth. ‘This is the more curious since 
there is reason to suspect the existence of a very close relation between 
the two teachers—closer indeed than anyone would expect. 

M. Jules Bois, however, assuredly merits cordial recognition on 
our part as one whose aims are in full accord with our own; for he 
recognizes that the true goal and purpose of spiritual growth and de- 
velopment should be the service of all that lives: the noblest, most all- 
embracing ideal the mind of man can conceive. It is therefore very 


1 ee Petites Religions de Paris, by Jules Bois. Paris: Léon Chailly, Editeur, 8, Rue Saint Joseph. 
Price 3/%. 


2 La Re le Fleroique du Ciel: Drame ésotériqgue, by Jules Bois; zdem. Price 3/7. 
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sincerely that we recognize in him a fellow-worker on noble and 
elevated lines, even though differing from him on many matters, and 
especially as to the relative value of work on the physical and work on 


the inner planes of being. 
BK 


CAN WE MEASURE LIFE?? 


ON opening this book it was with the hope of at last finding some 
solution of the ever-recurring problem which has puzzled and baffled 
so many—that of finding an instrument which should bear the same 
relation to the manifestations of the life-force in the human body that 
the reflecting galvanometer bears to those of electricity. But alas! the 
hope was vain. Dr. Baraduc’s work contains much elaborate and often 
suggestive theorizing, based upon very careful and detailed observa- 
tions with an instrument invented by Dr. Fortin and called by him the 
Biométre. This instrument is simply our old friend the light copper- 
needle delicately suspended in a glass globe over a glass bobbin wound 
with fine wire. The deflections of the needle, on approaching the 
hand (say), are taken as indicative of the vital tension at the moment. 
The observations are interesting—or rather might be if they were 
reliable. But alas! no precautions were taken to eliminate the influ- 
ence of convection and other air currents within the glass globe, nor to 
show that the observed deflections of the needle were due to “vital” 


force at all. 
Bake 


THE MYSTICISM OF PARACELSUS IN THE LIGHT FROM 
Ber AS 1: 


THIS is another of Dr. Hartmann’s valuable contributions to the 
modern literature of Mysticism. Its author must be too well known 
to the readers of LuciIFER for anything from his pen to need special 
recommendation. The present pamphlet, however, being in German 
is less meant for our English-speaking public than as an attempt to 
find entrance for Theosophical ideas in the Fatherland. 

It is valuable, moreover, for the general student as bringing out 
with really wonderful clearness the absolute identity of mystic teach- 
ing in West and East; and as showing by practical demonstration how 
immense is the help which the Western student can derive from the 
study of Mysticism as expressed in the Eastern teaching. 

BAK. 


ANIMATED beings have three states of existence: that of inchoation 
in the Great Sea, or lowest point of existence; that of liberty in the 
state of humanity; and that of love, which is happiness, in heaven. : 

All animated beings are subject to three necessities; beginning in 
the Great Sea; progression in the circle of inchoation; and plenitude 
in the circle of happiness. Without these things nothing can possibly 
exist but God.—77viads of Bardism. 


1 La Force Vitale: notre corps vital fluidique, sa formule biométrique, by Dr. H. Baraduc (de 
Paris). Georges Carri, Editeur, 58, Rue St. André des Arts. 
2 Theophrastus Paracelsus als Mystiker, by Dr. Franz Hartmann. 
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Cheosophical Activities. 


The President-Founder arrived in Paris, where he met Annie 
Besant and Miss H. F. Miiller, on June 12th, and presided at the lec- 
ture given by the former in the beautiful hall of the residence of the 
Duchesse de Pomar on June 13th. The party then returned to England, 
and after a brief stay in London the President-Founder left for Ger- 
manv, to endeavour to found there a Lodge of the T. S. in concert with 
Dr. Hiibbe Schleiden. He returned to London on July 4th, to arrange 
with the Secretaries of the Indian, European and American Sections 
for the holding of the Judicial Committee on July 8th. 


INDIAN SECTION. 


There is much activity in the Indian Section despite the hot 
weather. Mr. K. Narayanasvami has taken advantage of the rising of 
the Courts—he is a Pleader—to visit a number of the Southern Indian 
Branches, and a new Branch has been founded at Udumalpet in conse- 
quence of his visit. 

A Centre has been organized at Panier, Punjab, and the Punjab, 
thanks to Bro. Rai B. K. Laheri, is showing a much increased activity 
in Theosophical work. At its capital, Lahore, a good class has been 
formed, and since February last it meets twice a week. The class is 
studying the Bhagavad Gité and The Seven Principles of Man. 

On White Lotus Day a life-size photograph of H. P. B. was un- 
veiled at Bangalore, and on the same day at Hyderabad a free T. S. 
library was founded, under the name of the Annabai Library. 

Among the useful activities of this Section is one initiated and 
much encouraged by the President-Founder—the founding of Hindt 
Boys’ Associations under the auspices of the Branches. Several new 
associations have been started, and are in a flourishing condition; they 
aim especially at the revival of Aryan morals, as may be seen by the 
pledge taken by the members of the Patna Association: ‘I shall speak 
truth even at the risk of my life. I shall never take intoxicating drink 
in any shape. I shall never take an unlawful gain. I shall never take 
animal food. I shall not take the life of an innocent (probably harm- 
less) creature, be it the lowest form of life.’ The boys study Sanskrit 
text-books of religion and morals, including the Bhagavad Gita. 

It is pleasant to see in many of the Branch reports the notice of 
increased activity and hopefulness since Annie Besant’s visit. 


EUROPEAN SECTION. 


The European Convention meets as these pages are being issued, 
so no notice of it can appear till next month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Blavatsky Lodge has had lectures from Mrs. Cooper-Oakley, 
R. Machell, Annie Besant, and Hon. O. Cuffe, and the discussions have 
been a little livelier than usual. The President-Founder took the 
chair on the Thursday he was in London, and was warmly greeted. 
The Saturday meetings (for members only) have suspended their ses- 
sions for the summer months. 


The Margate Lodge was chartered on June 14th, the President 


Res. ., 
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being J. H. Smithwhite, Secretary Mrs. Holmes; Miss L. E. Talbot, 
Henry Adams, and Miss Ada Milner complete the quorum of five. 
The Secretary’s address is 39, High Street, Margate. 

The Manchester and Salford Lodge has become absorbed into the 
Manchester City Lodge. All enquiries should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Mrs. Larmuth, 24, Eccles Old Road, Pendleton, near Man- 
chester. 

The Liverpool Lodge: has had a gratuitous advertisement, owing 
to the City Council having seen fit to countermand the permission 
given six weeks previously by its Library and Arts’ Committee to use 
the Picton Lecture Hall, the circumstance having occasioned some dis- 
cussion in the papers. On June 7th Brother Hayden delivered the first 
of our advertised lectures at the Rooms; subject, /dea/s. On the 14th 
and 28th the Secret Dectrine study was continued. At the meeting on 
June 21st—the Thursday following Mrs. Besant’s three lectures in this 
city, which were well attended—we had a debate on ‘Practical Theo- 
sophy,” and twenty-five strangers and enquirers came to the meet- 
ing and appeared interested and pleased, several taking part in the 
debate. 

The Bradford Lodge has, like its elder brother the Blavatsky 
Lodge, found its closed meetings rather desultory, and, has called a 
council to propose remedies. In the open meetings a graduated course 
of lectures in elementary Theosophy has been arranged for the benefit 
of visitors. 

At Birmingham Walter Old has lectured to audiences of sixty-one 
and sixty-seven in the Lodge. 

At Middlesbrough the attendance at lectures has been good, 
interest has been aroused, and press-notices inserted. 

The North London Lodge gave away many syllabuses at Annie 
Besant’s lecture at Myddleton Hall, and as a consequence more en- 
quirers have flowed in. They have taken a larger room, in the 
Myddleton Hall, which is next door to the Wellington Hall, in 
Almeida Street, Upper Street, Islington. The press reports of the 
meetings are really excellent. 

The Chiswick Lodge will in future meet at Adyar Studio, Flanders 
Road, Bedford Park, Chiswick. 

The Glasgow Centre has profited by a visit from Annie Besant on 
June 24th, whose three lectures were cordially welcomed, in spite of 
the emptiness of the town at the week’s end in summer. 

G. R. S. Mead has now returned to work after his enforced absence, 
and all his friends will be glad to hear of his restoration to health. 


SWEDEN. 


The steamer, which carried Mrs. Annie Besant and her travelling 
companion Mr. Bertram Keightley to the Scandinavian shores, had an 
exceedingly rough and stormy passage, and arrived at Gothenburg 
some twelve hours late. 

Two lectures had been advertised, one for Sunday and one for 
Monday, and all the tickets taken in advance, but the first one had to 
be postponed owing to the late arrival of the steamer. The second on 
Monday, at 6.30 p.m., was a great success; the subject being, J/an’s 
Nature, Origin and Destiny. 

Immediately after the lecture Mrs. Besant and Mr. Keightley left 
by train for Stockholm, followed thither by some of the Gothenburg 
members, going as delegates from their Lodge to the Convention at 
Stockholm. 

The Convention assembled at twelve a.m. in the lecture-hall of the 
Working Men’s Institute—a newly-built, very pretty and pleasant hall, 
in a central situation. Members and delegates from most of the 
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Swedish Lodges, as well as from Norway and Finland, were present, 
and also some visitors interested in Theosophy. 

The President of the Scandinavian T. S., Dr. G. Zander, opened 
the proceedings with a hearty greeting to all present, and some remarks 
on the great importance of last year’s Parliament of Religions, where, 
for the first time since Theosophy was put before the Western world, it 
had been allowed to make itself heard before representatives of all the 
great world-religions as an independent Philosophy. He closed his 
address with an eloquent appeal to the feeling of universal brotherhood 
and asked the members to give their most unselfish and untiring efforts 
to the great work—the uplifting of humanity from the bonds of ignor- 
ance and selfishness. 

The President then addressed himself in English to Mrs. Besant, 
wishing her heartily welcome to our northern lands and telling her 
how glad we all were that she had come. 

In reply, Mrs. Besant remarked that the branching off of the T. S. 
in so many different countries and nationalities was an expression of 
the same law, which rules the evolution of the universe with its many 
different worlds and humanity with its many different nations, every 
one of them having its special task to perform, its special note in the 
symphony of the evolution of the whole. 

The President then turned with some words of welcome and greet- 
ing to Mr. Keightley, who in reply expressed the best wishes of our 
brethren in India for the success of our gathering. 

Dr. Zander was then elected chairman by acclamation, and on his 
proposal Messrs. Zeuersten and Alrtitz were nominated secretaries to 
the Convention. 

From the reading of the annual report it appeared that the Swedish 
Branch of the T. S. had been, during the last year, reorganized, and 
that it now formed a Scandinavian Sub-section of the European Section 
of the T. S. Under this Sub-section were embraced ten independent 
Lodges, viz., two in Stockholm, one in each of the Swedish cities 
Gothenburg, Lund, Kulmer, Orsbro, Helsingborg and Nykoping, and 
one in each of the capitals of Denmark and Norway, Copenhagen and 
Christiania. In Helsingfors, the capital of Finland, there existed a 
fairly strong centre for Theosophical activity, and considerable interest 
was evinced in that quarter, but owing to political difficulties no Lodge 
had been able to form itself. 

During the year 104 new members had joined the Scandinavian 
T. S., which had now 327 members. Numerous papers had been read 
at the meetings of the Lodges, to most of which the public had had 
free access. A Swedish Theosophical Publishing Company had been 
founded in Gothenburg on the initiative of the Countess Wachtmeister, 
and a Norwegian one in Christiania. TZeosofisk Tidskrift has continued 
as before, with nine issues annually, and eleven issues have been 
printed of a translation of Zhe Secret Doctrine, by H. P. Blavatsky—a 
vast labour indeed, which is being executed in a really masterly manner 
and without any remuneration whatever by Dr. Kellberg. Mrs. Besant’s 
manual, Reincarnation, has been translated and printed in Norwegian. 

A telegram was by unanimous vote despatched to the Countess 
Wachtmeister, expressing the thanks of the assembled Convention for 
all she had done for Theosophy in Sweden. 

On the second day, from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. was devoted to affairs, 
discussion and passing of rules, reading of treasurer’s report, electing of 
executive committee, discussing the best modes for propaganda among 
the labouring class, of the best means to carry on literary activity, and 
soon. During this Mrs. Besant held a private reception, where a great 
many persons had the privilege of a private talk with our beloved guest. 

The same evening Mrs. Besant gave her first public lecture in the 
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lecture hall of the Royal Academy of Science. Her subject was 7heo- 
sophy and tts Teachings, and although she spoke in a foreign language, 
which is not generally known in Sweden and hardly ever used in 
society, she was listened to, almost breathlessly, by an audience of 
some 500 persons—far more than we had ever dared to hope for, in view 
of the foreign language as well as the ‘‘dangerous” nature of the 
subject. 

After the lecture some 200 persons, members of Convention and 
others, assembled for a “standing” supper at the Hotel Continental, 
and some pleasant hours were passed in conversation. 

The morning of the third day was devoted to the reading of papers, 
by philosophical “candidate R. Eriksen, of Christiania, on Zhe Ethics of 
Theosophy; by Dr. E. Bogren, of Helsingborg, on Theosophy and Young 
People, and by Mr. M. T. Nystrom, of Stockholm, on Zhe Higher and 
the Lower Ego. 

The President then turned to Mrs. Besant, who, accompanied by 
Mr. Keightley, had arrived during the reading of the last paper; he 
begged to thank her for all she had done to enlighten us, to warm and 
to strengthen us to see and fulfil our duties towards the T. Ss. and 
humanity. He asked her to bear our fraternal and grateful greetings 
to our devoted, enlightened and untiring brethren at the London 
Headquarters. 

Now followed the final address of the President, which he closed 
with this truly inspired passage: 


Oh, that every one of us could show in his life that he is a Theosophist not 
only in name, that he has grasped not only with his mind, but also with his heart 
the great theosophical truth, that it is far more blessed to give than to take—to 
give, not only of our superfluity, but of that which we need and which thus is. a 
real sacrifice. . . . If something is now to be effected in the service of Theoso- 
phy, we must demand much from our members. It is not an army, but only a 
small vanguard of volunteers, who enter into the ranks of the Society in order to 
fight its fight and make the sacrifices which now are necessary. We are all able to 
work in some manner for the furthering of the spirit of brotherhood, and all may 
help with their mite to spread the message of Theosophy. And behind the van- 
guard there grows up gradually an army, embracing the deep layers of humanity, 
and which will go forw ‘ard with irresistible power. 

Such is the future of the T. S., to which I look forward. And in the hope that 
this expectation may be soon realized, I declare this our first annual Convention 
closed, heartily thanking all and everyone for what they, each in his own measure, 
have contributed to the sowing of the good seed, w hile no one thinks of reaping 
any harvest for himself, but only has in mind the great harvester, humanity. 


Major H. Cederschiold then asked permission to express to the 
chairman, Dr. G. Zander, the deep-felt gratitude of the Convention, not 
only for his leading of its proceedings, but also for his never-tiring 
and never-failing willingness to make sacrifices for the Theosophical 
movement from its very first appearance in Scandinavia. Finally Mrs. 
Besant spoke on the special mission of the Scandinavian Theosophists 
in their own countries and uttered a wish that the Theosophical teach- 
ing may be presented on a broad, liberal and tolerant basis. 

In the evening at 7 p.m., Mrs. Besant gave her second public lec- 
ture on Adepts as Facts and fdeals, in the same hall as before. It was 
now quite crowded with an audience of over 600 persons, who listened 
with the same eager attention to the lecturer and greeted her with a 
storm of applause after she had finished. 

Friday, May 25th, at 9 a.m., Mrs. Besant went to Upsala, the old 
university town, accompanied by a dozen members of the Stockholm 
Lodges. Her lecture in that town on Death and after Death, which 
took - place at I p.m., was given to an audience consisting of university 
professors, ladies and students—a very critical public. Nevertheless 
Mrs. Besant ‘‘took hold of them,” as is her wont, and hearty applause 
was given her at the close. 
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From Upsala the party returned to Stockholm, where Mrs. Besant 
and Mr. Keightley had barely time enough to pass from one train to 
another and to bid farewell to the many members who had assembled 
at the station. 

Saturday, May 26th, on her return to Gothenburg from Stockholm, 
Mrs. Besant gave the postponed lecture on Zhe Brotherhood of Human- 
zty. The hall was crowded, and the applause still more enthusiastic 
than at the first lecture. 

There is not the least doubt that Mrs. Besant has created in Scan- 
dinavian lands an opinion to the advantage of Theosophy and its teach- 
ings, which none other than she could have effected. The local press 
has had long and ample accounts of the proceedings of the Convention 
and Mrs. Besant’s lectures and—with the exception of some clerical 
organs—the papers have been almost unanimous in their praise of her 
eloquence. And more yet, the teachings she has advanced have met 
with quite unhoped-for sympathy and have generally been treated with 
far more consideration and respect than has ever before been the case. 

As to Mr. Keightley, he has shown himself so kind, so considerate 
and helpful to many of us, who are all more or less beginners in com- 
parison with him, that we regard him as a very good counsellor and 
elder brother, and we hope earnestly to see him once again amongst us. 

The Smedjebacken (Sweden) Lodge was chartered on June 19th, 
and is the eleventh Lodge of the Scandinavian Sub-section. The mem- 
bers are: Nils af Ekenstam (president and secretary), Froken Laura 
Hessler, Gustaf Weibull, Ingeborg Ling and Froken Louise Weibull. 

CAD 


AMERICA. 


Report of the Toledo Theosophical Society since its formation by Mrs. 
Besant in December, 1892.—The Toledo Theosophical Society is the re- 
sult of a reading-club, organized in October, 1889, by Mr. John M. 
Wheeler, for the purpose of Theosophical study. For three years the 
members met at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler until, in Decem- 
ber, 1892, after a lecture by Mrs. Besant, a Branch was formed under 
her direction, with twenty-six charter members. Nine members have 
since been added, making the number thirty-five; one has been re- 
moved by death, and two are doing excellent Theosophical work in 
other parts of the country, but still hold their membership in the 
Toledo Branch. 

Weekly meetings are held in Lotus Hall which are always well at- 
tended and notices of which appear regularly in the papers. This hall 
was dedicated in September, 1893, by Mrs. Besant, who at the same 
time unveiled a portrait of Madame Blavatsky, which now hangs upon 
its walls. Prof. Chakravarti of India was also present and addressed 
the meeting. The Branch has a library of thirty volumes, to which 
The Path is added. A Secret Doctrine class meets every Sunday after- 
noon, in which there is much interest. The Branch sustained a severe 
loss in the passing from the physical of its first President, Mr. John M. 
Wheeler. His energy and enthusiasm, however, were so impressed 
upon its members, that there has been no flagging in the good work. 
In January last Mrs. Wheeler was elected to succeed her husband. 

Kats F. Kirpy, Sec. 
Emity S. Bouton, F.T.S., Pres. pro tem. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
AUSTRALIA. 


Syducy.—White Lotus Day was observed by tastefully decorating 
the meeting room, and the holding of a special meeting and the reading 
of selections from Bhagavad Gita, Voice of the Silence, and Light of 
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Asia. There were about fifty present, and short addresses were de- 
livered by the President and Vice-President. 

The Annual Meeting was held on May 14th. The report and 
balance-sheet were read and adopted. The following executive were 
elected Press Gwpbeeliemsyi1ce-brese. 1. EH. Martyn’ Treas.C) He 
Starkey; Hon. Sec., A. A. Smith; Librarian, Mrs. M. A. Minchen; 
Assist. Librarian, Mrs. Willans; Seventh member, E. W Minchen. 

A. A. SMITH. 


[This notice was in type ere a second was received. One notice 
only should be sent from each Branch.—Eps. | 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Auckland.—Things Theosophical are still progressing, slowly, it 
may be, but yet steadily. During the past month two events have 
taken place which may have considerable influence on the Theosophi- 
cal movement in this place. The first I shall note is the removal of 
the Rev. S. J. Neill, F.T.S., from Thames to Auckland, where his resi- 
dence is to be in the future. He intends to conduct religious services 
on Sundays on undenominational lines, and to what extent these will 
influence the cause of the White Brothers here time will have to tell. 
The second event is the result of a private meeting of a few members 
which took place on Saturday evening, May 12th, at which the question 
of our duty to the young amongst us was considered. The result 
arrived at was that a Lotus Circle is to be formed, to meet on Sunday 
afternoon for an hour, and different members will have charge of the 
class fora month in turn. If the numbers who attend increase suffi- 
ciently, or youths widely different in ages show an interest in the work, 
it will probably be necessary to have two or more classes held simul- 
taneously, and in that case a fresh disposition of workers will have to 
be made. One great defect felt is the lack of literature suitable to 
young children. This will probably come in time, but at present it is 
a want keenly felt. 

The following are the doings of the Lodge during the month: On 
April 20th, at an open Lodge meeting, Mr. S. Stuart read a paper on 
Thoughts on the Deity and on Man. On Sunday evening, April 22nd, in 
the Choral Hall, Mr. C. W. Sanders lectured on Zhe Harvest of Life to 
a good audience. On April 27th, open Lodge meeting, Mr. W. Will 
read a paper upon 7he Curse of Separateness; What is [t? On May 
4th, open Lodge meeting, Mr. C. Ansell read a paper on Zhe Philosophy 
of Mysticism. On May 6th, Sunday evening, in the Choral Hall, Miss 
L. Edger, M.A. lectured to a very large audience on Zheosophic Con- 
ceptions of Christ; and on May 11th, at an open Lodge meeting, Mr. 
W. H. Draffin read a reprint paper upon Why do we not Recollect our Past 
Lives? At all the meetings a good deal of discussion took place. 
Lotus Day was observed on May 8th, and several members who have 


not attended our meetings recently were present on that occasion. 
W. 


HAWAIAN ISLANDS. 


A class is meeting every Wednesday evening in Foster Block, 
Honolulu, for the study of Theosophy, and is now using as text-books_ 
Mr. Judge’s Ocean of Theosophy and A. Besant’s Seven Principles of 
Man. A Theosophical Library has been started with over one hundred 
volumes in it, and is open to the public from 2to 4 p.m. on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays. Much interest is being shown, and the class 
is growing rapidly in numbers. 
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Cheosophical 


AND 


Mostic Publications. 


THE THEOSOPHIST (A/adras). 


Vol. XV, No. 9:—‘‘Old Diary Leaves”’ 
this month gives a delightfully vivid 
sketch of H. P. B. in the Lamasery; 
those who have lived with her will re- 
cognize the quaint ways that made her 
so fascinating in the midst of her great- 
ness, and the record brings again the 
pang of the loss of a much-loved person- 
ality. S. V. E. gives some translated 
extracts from a French article on “The 
Occult Properties of Precious Stones.” 
W. R. Old writes on the ‘Ethical Basis 
of Theosophy,” and Rama Prasad con- 
tinues his articles on the Sankhya Yoga. 
“The Occult Brotherhood and the Koran” 
contains some valuable extracts referring 
to the existence of Masters, and these 
should be read in connection with Dr. 
Leitner’s recent contribution to The 
Asiatic Quarterly, on what might fairly 
be called Esoteric Mohammedanism. 


THE PATH (New York). 

Vol. IX, No. 3:—‘‘The Real Basis of 
Astrology,” by G. E. Wright, is welcome 
on account of its being far clearer than 
the usual attempts to “‘explain”’ this (to 
the uninitiated) profoundly Occult sci- 
ence. James M. Pryse is the “‘Face of a 
Friend” to all who have met him, and 
should be to the many others who only 
know him through his work for the T. S. 
But the photograph, though life-like, is 
ancient. ‘‘Moon’s Mystery and Fate,” 
by William Brehon, is highly suggestive 
if readers will keep the thought of cor- 
respondence before them. Have not we 
our own “moons”? Has not every re- 
incarnating entity its moon? Further, 
does not every thought and act, every 
cause set going by us, outline in little 
this teaching of the earth’s and moon’s 


relationship? ‘A Student’s Notes and 
Guesses” are to be continued, and pro- 
mise well. This first number deals with 
the serpent as a symbol. “Literary 
Notes” and ‘The Mirror of the Move- 
ment” close a number not up to the 
average mark of The Path. 

THE THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 

(New York). 

No. 60:—A question as to why, when 
commencing to conform to the rules of 
a Theosophic life, things previously 
easy become difficult, is simply and 
clearly answered by the editor. One 
might epitomize the reply by saying, “‘As 
is the effort (when made personally) so 
is the redaction.” C. F. W. vouches for it 
that in the case of the Siamese twins 
two Egos had charge of the combination. 
W. Q. J. replies as to Karma being retalia- 
tory, as well as the editor. A verse in 
Matthew is next explained; then the 
order of the principles and the obliga- 
tions of members of the Theosophical 
Society. A slip in 7he Ocean of Theo- 
sophy is corrected by the author. 

THE PRASNOTTARA (Madras). 

Vol. IV, No. 41 :—‘‘ Prediction,” ‘‘ Bhak- 
ti,” religious ceremonies performed for 
the dead, give rise to questions to which 
replies are offered. The difficulty in se- 
lecting a religious teacher is dwelt on at 
some length. 


THE IRISH THEOSOPHIST (Dudlin). 

Vol. II, No. 9:—‘‘Notes by the Way” 
are to the point. ‘ Meditation” consists 
of notes from a lecture by Mrs. Besant, 
given at Harrogate. ‘A Strange Awaken- 
ing,” by AX., is brought to a fitting con- 
clusion. Countess Wachtmeister’s address 
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at the San Francisco Convention is re- 
printed from Zhe Pacific Theosophist, 
““A Philosophy of Life,” by J. Duncan, 
shows service based on the idea of unity 
as life’s proper aim. Useful “Gleanings” 
from The Path and other sources on 
“The Potency of Sound,” ‘Practical 
Theosophy,” and ‘‘Notes about Books” 
complete the issue. 

THE AUSTRAL THEOSOPHIST 

(Melbourne). 

Vol. I, No. 5:—‘“The Searchlight” 
brightly and ably deals with contem- 
porary Theosophic topics. It is pleasant 
to note that a paper of such standing as 
The Age opens its columns to Theo- 
sophists. ‘‘Modern Mystics and Modern 
Magic”’ reviews Mr. Lillie’s book of that 
title. ‘Spiritual Progress” is a reprint 
of an article by H. P. Blavatsky. ‘William 
Q. Judge,” by M. B. S., is an appreciative 
notice of Mr. Judge’s life and work. “Is 
Codperation Possible?” “The Change that 
Men call Death,” by Mrs. Cooper-Oakley, 
and ‘‘Heredity and Occultism,” by H. 
Coryn, are all uncommonly instructive 
articles on the subjects well described in 
their titles. ‘‘Activities’’ seem to increase 
weekly. 


JOURNAL OF THE MAHABODHI 
SOCIETY (Calcutta). 

Vol. III, No.2:—It is satisfactory to note 
that the Pali MS. brought over by Bro. 
Dhammapaia has been pronounced by 
Prof. Rhys Davids, to whom it was sub- 
mitted, to be of very great interest. It 
deals with Dhyana, and Buddhistic psy- 
chology. There is much in this number 
worth reading. 

THE NORTHERN THEOSOPHIST 

(Middlesbrough). 

Vol. I, No. 7:—‘‘The Editor’s Re- 
marks,’ besides dealing with topics of 
local interest, cover a wide field of Theo- 
sophic activity. ‘Passing Notes,” by 
H. T. E., are “writ sarcastic,’ but contain 
truth for all that. 

SOPHIA (Madrid). 

Vol. II, No. 6:—Theosophy in Spain 
continues to be well represented by its 
“Revista Teosdfica.” G. R. S. Mead’s 
““Notes on Nirvana” are concluded, as is 
also H. P. Blavatsky’s ‘‘Have Animals 


Souls?” There is no original work in 
the number before us, but the excellent 
translations well supply its place. 


THEOSOPHIA (Amsterdam). 


Vol. III, No. 26:—‘“ Afra” opens as usual 
with a useful editorial. The other original 
article is on the subject of ‘‘The Hier- 
archies,” carefully compiled from The 
Secret Doctrine and other works of a kin- 
dred nature. 


THE SPHINX (Braunschweig). 


Vol. XIX, No. to1:—The July number 
is rather a good one, and unusually full 
of Theosophy pure and simple. There 
is a good article by Dr. Hiibbe Schleiden 
on Max Miller and Esoteric Buddhism ; 
anice paper dealing with Annie Besant 
in India and a translation of one of her 
articles, with an appreciative running 
commentary by L. Delius. A beginning 
is made of a translation of M. C.’s /dyl/ 
of the White Lotus, and there are the 
usual ‘“‘Notes and News” at the end. A 
readable and interesting number, and less 
technical than is sometimes the case. 

LE LOTUS BLEU (Faris). 

Year V, No. 4:—The chief article is the 
report of Annie Besant’s lecture, given 
on June 11th, in Paris, on ‘‘What is Theo- 
sophy?” Dr. Pascal’s article on ‘‘Re- 
incarnation” is now commenced, and 
bids fair to be one of the most important 
contributions to the literature of the 
subject. Col. Olcott’s articles on the 
phenomena of H. P. Blavatsky, the Coun- 
tess Wachtmieister’s Peminiscences, and 
The Theosophical Glossary are translated, 
and conclude a very interesting number. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE LONDON 

LODGE T.S. 

No. 20:—‘‘Masters of Wisdom,’ by 
Bertram Keightley, states that the idea 
of evolution is the greatest event in this 
century’s intellectual life; that, while 
scientific Evolution is material and 
speaks of a purposeless war of dead 
atoms, the true Evolution is spiritual, 
dealing with units of consciousness—or 
monads—instead of atoms. Masters are 
defined, and the reluctance to believe in 
them ascribed to materialism and reli- 
gious narrowness; but it is shown that 
analogy, logic, and universal testimony 


’ 
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establish an a priovi case in favour of 
their existence strong enough to warrant 
people in seriously considering the evi- 
dence given by individuals who claim to 
have seen them. The lives of Buddha, 
Jesus, Apollonius and others are adduced 
as confirming the theory that Adepts 
exist, and the statements of Madame 
Blavatsky, Col. Olcott, ete., are consid- 
ered. The paper concludes with replies 
to some objections, and is certainly as 
adequate and concise a little pamphlet as 
could be put into the hands of an en- 
quirer. In remarks introductory and 
supplemental Mr. Sinnett adds his per- 
sonal testimony, and those of others he 
knew. 

No. 21:—‘‘Vehicles of Consciousness,” 
by W. Scott Elliot. This is one of the 
most important pamphlets issued in 
recent years, and contains a mass of in- 
formation on the various ‘‘astral bodies”’ 
in which the Soul may work when out of 
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the physical frame. The information 
given is correct—we do not pledge our- 
selves to every detail—and has never 
before been put publicly into print. We 
advise all who are really students to get 
the pamphlet and study it carefully. 


We have also received the following 
and regret that want of space forbids 
fuller review: a tract on Zhe Spiritual 
Nature of Man, by W. A. Bulmer; Zhe 
Theosophic Gleaner (Bombay); The Light 
of the East (Calcutta); Zhe Theosophic 
Thinker (Bellary); Mrs. Annie Besant in 
Bombay, Supplement to The Theosophic 
Gleaner of April, 1894; La Haute Science 
(Paris), to which Emile Burnouf is now 
contributing a translation of the Azg 
Veda; Book-Notes, containing many in- 
teresting announcements in the book- 
world; Zhe Viveka Chintamani; The 
Pacific Theosophist (a most unfortunately 
partisan number). 
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No. 84. 


The Theosophical Society is in no way responsible for any opinions, in signed or 
unsigned articles, that appear in this Magazine. Nor does the Editor 
necessarily agree with the opinions expressed in signed articles. 


On the cdlatch-Cotwer. 
HIS number of LucrrEr contains the text of the Enquiry into the 
charges made against Mr. W. Q. Judge. The statement appended 


to it, read by myself at the evening meeting of the Convention on July 
r2th, gives succinctly my own position in the matter, and contains all 
that I need say on the past. The future lies before us, and the Society 
will go forward unbroken; it has surmounted imminent danger of dis- 
ruption, which threatened it. Had Mr. Judge succeeded to the Presi- 
dency, according to the election of 1892, with these charges hanging 
over him, India would have rejected him and the Society would have 
been rent in twain; but in the course of these proceedings, that election 
has been declared null and void, and the choice of the Society of its 
future President remains unfettered. A further gain is the putting an 
end to the exaggerated attacks made on Mr. Judge, and their reduction 
toa definite form. Yet another is the clear reminder that the precipita- 
tion of a letter does not give it any authoritative character, and that no 
particular script should be accepted as evidence of the Mahatmic origin 
of a message. The Society will be in a healthier state for this clearing 
of the air, and will be in less danger from credulity and superstition, 
two of the deadliest foes of a true spiritual movement. 


* 
* * 


TRUTH BEFORE AND IN ALL, THINGS. 


The following declaration is aimed at an opinion too often finding 
expression among would-be Occultists of an untrained type, that what 
is falsehood on the material plane may in some ‘‘Occult” way be truth 
on a higher plane, and that the plea of “Occultism” excuses conduct 
inconsistent with a high standard of righteous living. The spread of 
such views would demoralize the Society, and would tend to degrade 
the lofty ideal of Truth and Purity which it has been the effort of every 
great religious teacher to uphold and to enforce by example. Some of 
us, feeling this strongly, drew up the circular printed below, and the 
seven signatories represent a large body of opinion in different sections 
of the Theosophical Society. 


I 
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To Students of Occultism. 
OCCULTISM AND TRUTH. 


“There is no Religion higher than Truth.” 
(Motto of the Theosophical Society.) 


THR inevitable mystery which surrounds Occultism and the Occult- 
ist has given rise in the minds of many to a strange confusion between 
the duty of silence and the error of untruthfulness. There are many 
things that the Occultist may not divulge; but equally binding is the 
law that he may never speak untruth. And this obligation to Truth is 
not confined to speech; he may never think untruth, nor act untruth. 
A spurious Occultism dallies with truth and falsehood, and argues that 
deception on the illusory physical plane is consistent with purity on 
the loftier planes on which the Occultist has his true life; it speaks 
contemptuously of ‘‘mere worldly morality”—a contempt that might 
be justified if it raised a higher standard, but which is out of place 
when the phrase is used to condone acts which the ‘‘mere worldly 
morality” would disdain to practise. The doctrine that the end justifies 
the means has proved in the past fruitful of all evil; no means that 
are impure can bring about an end that is good, else were the Good 
Law a dteam and Karma a mere delusion. From these errors flows an 
influence mischievous to the whole Theosophical Society, undermining 
the stern and rigid morality necessary as a foundation for Occultism of 
the Right Hand Path. 

Finding that this false view of Occultism is spreading in the 
Theosophical Society, we desire to place on record our profound aver- 
sion to it, and our conviction that morality of the loftiest type must be 
striven after by everyone who would tread in safety the difficult ways 
of the Occult World. Only by rigid truthfulness in thought, speech 
and act on the planes on which works our waking consciousness, can 
the student hope to evolve the intuition which unerringly discerns 
between the true and the false in the super-sensuous worlds, which 
recognizes truth at sight and so preserves him from fatal risks in those 
at first confusing regions. To cloud the delicate sense of truth here, 
is to keep it blind there; hence every Teacher of Occultism has laid 
stress on truthfulness as the most necessary equipment of the would-be 
Disciple. To quote a weighty utterance of a wise Indian Disciple: 

“Next in importance, or perhaps equal in value, to Devotion is 
TruTH. It is simply impossible to over-estimate the efficacy of Truth 
in all its phases and bearings in helping the onward evolution of the 
human Soul. Wemust love truth, seek truth, and live truth; and thus 
alone can the Divine Light which is Truth Sublime be seen by the 
student of Occultism. When there is the slightest leaning towards 
falsehood in any shape, there is shadow and ignorance and their child, 
pain. This leaning towards falsehood belongs to the lower personality 
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without doubt. It is here that our interests clash, it is here the 
struggle for existence is in full swing, and it is therefore here that 
cowardice and dishonesty and fraud find any scope. The ‘signs and 
symptoms’ of the operations of this lower self can never remain con- 
cealed from one who sincerely loves truth and seeks truth.” 

To understand oneself, and so escape self-deception, Truth must 
be practised; thus only can be avoided the dangers of the “conscious 
and unconscious deception” against which a MASTER warned His 
pupils in 1885. 

Virtue is the foundation of White Occultism; the Paramitds, six 
and ten, the transcendental virtues, must be mastered, and each of the 
Seven Portals on the Path is a virtue, which the Disciple must make 
his own. Out of the soil of pure morality alone can grow the sacred 
flower which blossoms at length into Arhatship, and those who aspire 
to the blooming of the flower must begin by preparing the soil. 

itn oe OL COME: 

A. P. SINNETT, 
ANNIE BESANT, 
BERTRAM KEIGHTLEY, 
W. WYNN WESTCOTT, 
Be DeSTURDY, 

C. W. LEADBEATER. 

* td * 
PARIAHS AND CHRISTIANITY. 

The question of the Pariahs in Southern India is one of very 
grave importance, both socially and religiously, and one of the points 
that I ventured to press on my Brahman brothers, when I was in India, 
was their duty towards this neglected class, and the danger to Hindt- 
ism that followed on the heels of their neglect of this duty. It is from 
the Pariahs that the Christian missionaries draw their converts, and 
now the Secretary of the Society for the Emancipation and Elevation 
of the Pariahs writes to 7he Daily Chronicle, urging that efforts should 
be made to evangelize this class and so to strengthen the missionaries. 
He says: 

‘We desire to push on the work of Pariah emancipation upon strictly 
undenominational lines, and with Zzdian agents, who will evangelize 
the Pariahs and kindred races, and be able to present the Gospel in 
the way most congenial for its spread among their countrymen. We 
commence our work in India about the middle of September next, 
with Rev. T. B. Pandian as our agent, who by that time, under the 
good hand of God, will have, we trust, safely arrived at Madras. Our 
society is started in no spirit of opposition, but through a deep convic- 
tion that something is needed to uplift the oppressed classes of India, 
that they, through the power of God, may become the strength of the 
different missionary societies.” 
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The Pariahs are increasing rapidly in numbers, and are outside the 
pale of Hindtism. A profession of Christianity lifts them in the 
social scale, and unless some effort is made by Hindts to open to them 
the door of the religion to which they naturally lean, we must expect 
to see them strengthen the ranks of the opponents of the ancient 
Aryan faith. The President-Founder of the Theosophical Society has 
just opened for them a school in Madras, but it is idle to hope that 
they will turn to Hindtism if Hindtism can make for them no place 


within her pale. 


* 
* % 


BUDDHISM IN INDIA. 


Considerable feeling has been aroused in the Buddhist world by 
the refusal of the Mahant at Buddha Gaya to permit H. Dharmapala 
to place in the Temple there a famous image of the Buddha, carved by 
a great Japanese artist seven centuries ago. The predecessor of the 
present Mahant was very friendly to the Buddhists, and always recog- 
nized and respected their feelings of attachment to the spot rendered 
sacred by the gaining of illumination by their great Teacher and Lord. 
But the present Mahant has shown much hostility towards Buddhist 
pilgrims and devotees; and this has culminated in his refusing to allow 
the image to be placed in the Temple, and locking the doors against the 
Buddhist pilgrims who had travelled from Japan and Ceylon to be 
present at the installation of the image. H. Dharmapala, our dear 
brother Theosophist—who is an ardent Buddhist—has appealed to the 
English magistrate for the protection of the rights of his fellow- 
religionists to worship freely in the Temple with their own ceremonies, 
and to place in the Temple the gift of the Japanese nation—the 
image now refused entrance. Zhe Hindi protests earnestly against 
the Mahant’s bigotry, and claims respect for the Buddhists’ religious 
feelings. It says: 

‘*Most people will readily sympathize with Mr. Dharmapala in his 
indignant remonstrance against the selfishness of one man being per- 
mitted to put to pain several millions of Buddhists, and we quite agree 
with our contemporary of Zhe /ndian Mirror in thinking that the clear 
duty of the Hindts is to repudiate both the Mahant and his utterly un- 
justifiable attitude towards the Buddhists of late. Buddhism is a reli- 
gion of which the people of India have good reasons to be proud. It 
was in India that Buddhism was born. Some of the greatest kings of 
India were Buddhists. When Buddhism spread to other countries, it 
carried with it a reverence for India, its place of origin. When it 
comes back now to us after its conquests of millions of human beings, 
it is not proper that we should give it aslap on the cheek. We ought to 
welcome it back and accord to its votaries our sympathy and help. 

We are perfectly convinced that the reéstablishment of this ancient 
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religion in India is not at all inconsistent with or inimical to the exist- 
ence of Hindtiism. On the other hand, we look forward to an elimina- 
tion of the prevailing corruptions in both, by their being once again 
brought into contact. We have no doubt that all educated Hindts will 
deplore the selfishness of the Mahant, which has been the cause of the 
regrettable incident that has taken place at Buddha-Gya. We trust 
better counsels will prevail with the Mahant, and that at an early day 
our Buddhist brethren will have their cherished desire gratified of 
acquiring the sacred shrine where the light dawned on the Great 
Teacher.” 

This is the right spirit for Hindts to show towards a religion that 


is the offspring of their own. 


*% 
* * 


LIVERPOOL City FATHERS. 

I am glad to say that the Liverpool City Council paid £5 to the 
Theosophical Lodge of that city, to reimburse the Lodge for the 
expenses to which it had been put in consequence of the breach of 
faith on the part of the Council in refusing the use of a hall after it 
had been duly let. It is well that they should not allow the Lodge to 
suffer pecuniary loss as well as all the annoyance caused by their 


action. 
ANNIE BESANT. 
* bo * 
MAGICAL CEREMONIES OF THE HINDUS. 

Here are two scraps from a Hindt notebook, that were crowded 
out of the May number. 

The very first thing necessary is that the Sadhaka or worshipper 
must be specially qualified for the ceremony. He must be of dauntless 
heart, trained will, able to concentrate his mind, and his psychic nature 
must be developed. All these are common to white magic as well as 
black; if for black magic he must be in addition to the above, fierce, 
passionate and revengeful; if for white, the reverse. These cere- 
monies are for invoking certain Devas or inhabitants of Bhuvarloka 
(psychic plane) or Svarloka (Deva plane), as the case may be. In all 
such ceremonies the following are necessary—(1) propitiating the 
elementals and elementaries and commanding them not to obstruct the 
ceremony; (2) bringing the inner nature of the Sadhaka ex rapport 
with the Deva; (3) Mantras; (4) Yantras; (5) propitiating the Avaranas 
or angels surrounding the Deva; (6) invoking and propitiating the 
Deva; (7) Stuti or hymns in praise of the Deva invoked. 

The word Mantra is derived from maz, to mind, and /ra, to liberate. 
The most important Mantras are those that are called Seed-Mantras; 
they are word-symbols of certain ideas; each Deva having a Seed- 
Mantra peculiar to him or her. No Sadhaka should pronounce a Seed- 
Mantra without a full knowledge of its meaning. They are something 
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like the proper name of a Deva. A Yantra is a geometrical figure 
described by powders of different colours. There are different Yantras 
for different Devas, no two being exactly alike. 

No Mantra can be effective without a previous Mantra Chaitanya 
(awakening the Mantras) and pronouncing it in a certain prescribed 
way, and no Yantra can be effective unless drawn correctly, using the 
coloured powders in the proper places and writing the Mantras as 
prescribed in different parts of the figure. In some cases death may 
result to the Sadhaka if a Yantra be injured even by accident. The 
Dhydnam of a Deva describes his or her Rta, limbs, colour, orna- 
ments, weapons and Vahana; all these are necessary in concentration 
and Japam or repeating the Mantras. There are different places, 
different days of the week, different phases of the moon, and different 
parts of a day favourable to the ceremony of different Devas; evening 
or midnight, Saturday or Tuesday, a new moon and a burning ghat 
being the most favourable for the ceremonies of Black Magic. 

Some Devas can only be invoked successfully for White Magic; 
some are invoked in both White and Black (the ceremonies being 
different); while a few are invoked for Black Magic alone. 

The objects of performing such ceremonies are various—to serve 
one’s country, to counteract the effects of Black Magic, to have personal 
benefits from the Devas and to injure others, being most commonly 
mentioned. Injuring others by such ceremonies is done by either 
causing death (to himself, his friend or relative), by distracting his 
mind (or that of his friend or relative), or by overpowering his will (or 
that of his friend, well-wisher or relative). In one case that came to 
my notice, it was by overpowering the will of a judge that a person 
was injured. : 

Such ceremonies are always dangerous to the Sadhaka, particu- 
larly those of Black Magic; he has to deal with powers who delight, as 
it were, in doing injury, and who always resent such control. I have 
heard of many cases of beginners coming to grief; misfortunes came 
to them thick and fast; they still kept their Occult works or Sadhana 
a profound secret until all on a sudden another more experienced 
Sadhaka divined the cause and revealed to his friends how such dire 
misfortunes could happen. It was the sad story of a Brahman secretly 
performing such ceremonies for selfish purposes, and within a short 
time he lost all he had—wealth, wife, children, home, everything. All 
due to chance, the Western would say. Very well. ‘‘Where ignorance 
is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 

*% ; % 
THE SYMBOLOGY AND COLOURS OF IMAGES. 

The image Shri Krishna is the symbol of Pranava (Om), he is 
Tribhanga (having three curves or bends), with RAadhik4 at his side; he 
is indigo coloured with a yellow cloth, while Radhika is golden yellow 
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with a blue robe on. The feathers of the peacock are bent towards 
Radhika, while Radhika’s eyes are turned towards Shri Krishna and 
fixed lovingly on him. 

Image-worship is but a means of concentrating one’s mind; besides 
which images are most of them symbols of deep esoteric signification. 
Take for instance the colours of: 


Brahina Vishnu Rudra 

Red Indigo Violet 
Creative Preservative Destructive 
Morning Noon Evening 
Kama Love Vairaga 
Kriya Ichchha Jnana 
Prakriti Purusha Kala 
Original Substance Universal Ideation Wisdom 
Rajas . Sattva Tamas 


and so on. 
I can cite shlokas for each of these correlatives, but they are 


hardly needed. . 


* 
* 


TRES FIN-DE-SIECLE. 


An advertisement is appearing in the papers from time to time, 
which gives a severe shock to a conservative in matters of religion. We 
omit the address, which is prefixed by the name of the Rev. 

‘“Persons in spiritual difficulty and trouble may see by appoint- 
ment matured Christian ladies and gentlemen, in camera and confi- 


dence at ... . There need be no reference to Church or creed, and 
certainly will not be any attempt to obtain money or to proselytize. 

“Hverything possible will be done to lead such enquirers to the 
living Christ. 

“Those who are sick and need spiritual help will be visited by 
arrangement.” 

The advertisement fiend is gripping the Church by the throat, and 
betting even is not beneath the dignity of Zhe Christian Commonwealth, 
which for some weeks offered ‘‘ £1,000 fora Mahatma.” It is doubtful 
whether 7he Christian Commonwealth is seriously angry or only means 
to be funny; in either case it is its own enemy. 

* x 
‘“BuT WE GO ON FOR EVER.” 


Would it be contrary to good sense if there were a recognized 
vacation-time in the European Section? Most of the Continental 
Lodges close for part of the summer months, and one or two of the 
Lodges in the United Kingdom also suspend operations. But what- 
ever Lodges pass into temporary obscuration and enjoy a rest from 
their labours, the Staff at Headquarters has to continue functioning, 
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for there is always work which mast be done. The consequence is 
that the members of the ever-functioning staff—secretaries, editors, 
publishers and printers—get steadily broken in health, and when at 
last forced to take a holiday have not enough energy to appreciate it, 
and return as ‘“‘done”’ as when they started. This might to some 
extent be obviated by the general understanding throughout the-Section 
that from, say, the middle of July to the middle of September, nothing 
but the absolutely necessary curriculum of issuing diplomas, getting 
out the Vahan, and LucIFER, etc., and of course the transaction of such 
important and urgent business as may arise, should be expected of the 
Staff. In this way the opportunity would be given for the several 
members to get two or three weeks’ relaxation in turn. This arrange- 
ment might also be taken advantage of by all workers, so that with 
the beginning of autumn all might start again with a renewed health 
and activity that would be a benefit both to themselves and to the 
movement. 
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Che deutrality of the T. S. 


AN ENQUIRY INTO CERTAIN CHARGES AGAINST THE VICE- 
PRESIDENT, HELD IN LONDON, JULY, 1894. 
MINUTES OF A JUDICIAL COMMITTEE, 

* HELD AT 19, AVENUE ROAD, LONDON, ON JULY IOTH, 1894. 


PRESENT: Colonel Olcott, President-Founder, in the chair; the 
General Secretaries of the Indian and European Sections (Mr. B. 
Keightley and Mr. G. R. S. Mead); delegates of the Indian Section 
(Mr. A. P. Sinnett and Mr. Sturdy); delegates of the European Section 
{Mr. H. Burrows and Mr. Kingsland); delegates of the American 
Section (Dr. Buck and Dr. Archibald Keightley); special delegates of 
Mr. Judge (Mr. Oliver Firth and Mr. E. T. Hargrove). 

Mrs. Besant and Mr. Judge were also present. 

A letter was read by the Chairman from the General Secretary of 
the American Section, stating that the Executive Committee of that 
Section claims that one of the delegates of that Section should have an 
additional vote on the Committee, in view of the fact that the General 
Secretary himself would not vote, or that an extra delegate be ap- 
pointed. 

Resolved: that a substitute be admitted to sit on the Committee in 
the place of the General Secretary. 

Mr. James M. Pryse was nominated by the other American dele- 
gates and took his seat. 

The Chairman then declared the Committee to be duly constituted 
and read the following address: 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT-FOUNDER. 


GENTLEMEN AND BROTHERS, 

We have met together to-day as a Judicial Committee, under the 
provisions of Section 3 of Article VI of the Revised Rules, to consider 
and dispose of certain charges of misconduct, preferred by Mrs. Besant 
against the Vice-President of the Society, and dated March 24th, 1894. 

Section 2 of Article VI says that ‘“‘the President may be deprived 
of office at any time, for cause shown, by a three-fourths vote of the 
Judicial Committee hereinafter provided for [in Section 3], before which 
he shall be given full opportunity to disprove any charges brought 
against him”; Section 3 provides that the Judicial Committee shali be 
composed of (a) members of the General Council ev efficio, (6) two 
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additional members nominated by each Section of the Society, and 
(¢) two members chosen by the accused. Under the present organiza- 
tion of the Society, this Committee will, therefore, comprise the 
President-Founder, the General Secretaries of the Indian and Euro- 
pean Sections, two additional delegates each from the Indian, European 
and American Sections, and two nominees of Mr. Judge; eleven in all 
—the accused, of course, being debarred from sitting as a judge, either 
as General Secretary of the American Section or as Vice-President. 

Section 4 of Article VI declares that the same procedure shall 
apply, mutatis mutandis, to the cases of the Vice-President and Presi- 
dent; thus making the former, as well as the latter, amenable to the 
jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee for offences charged against him. 
Under this clause, the Vice-President is now arraigned. 

In compliance with the Revised Rules, copies of the charges brought 
by the accuser have been duly supplied to the accused and the members 
of the General Council, and the Sections and the accused have nominated 
their delegates respectively. I also suspended the Vice-President from 
office pending the disposal of the charges by this Committee. 

Upon receipt of a preliminary letter from myself, of date February 
7th, 1894, from Agra, India, Mr. Judge, erroneously taking it to be the 
first step in the official enquiry into the charges, from my omission to 
mark the letter ‘‘ Private,” naturally misconceived it to be a breach of 
the Constitution, and vehemently protested in a public circular ad- 
dressed to ‘‘the members of the Theosophical Society,” and of which 
5,000 copies were distributed to them, to all parts of the world. The 
name of the accuser not being mentioned, the wrong impression pre- 
vailed that I was the author of the charges, and at the same time in- 
tended to sit as Chairman of the tribunal that was to investigate them. 
I regret this circumstance as having caused bad feeling throughout the 
Society against its Chief Executive, who has been the personal friend 
of the accused for many years, has ever appreciated as they deserved 
his eminent services and unflagging devotion to the Society and the 
whole movement, and whose constant motive has been to be brotherly 
and act justly to all his colleagues, of every race, religion and sex. 

Three very important protests have been made by the accused and 
submitted to me, to wit: 

1. That he was never legally Vice-President of the T.S. That an 
election to said office of Vice-President has always been necessary, and 
is so yet. 

That he has never been elected to the office. 

That the title has been conferred on him by courtesy, and has 
been tacitly assumed to be legal by himself and others, in ignorance of 
the facts of the case. 

The legitimate inference from which would be: 

That not being Vice-President, de juve, he is not amenable to the 
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jurisdiction of a Judicial Committee, which can only try the two highest 
officers of the Society. 

2. That, even if he were Vice-President, this tribunal could only 
try charges which imply on his part acts of misfeasance or malfeasance 
as such official; whereas the pending charges accuse him of acts which 
are not those of an official, but of a simple member; hence only triable 
by his own Branch or Lodge (vide Section 3 of Article XIIL), at a special 
meeting called to consider the facts. 

3. That the principal charge against him cannot be tried without 
breach of the constitutional neutrality of the Society in matters of 
private belief as to religious and other questions, and especially as 
to belief in the ‘“‘existence, names, powers, functions or methods of 
‘Mahatmas’ or ‘Masters’”: that to deliberate and decide, either fo or 
con.,in this matter would be to violate the law, affirm a dogma, and 
“offend the religious feelings” of Fellows of the Society, who, to the 
number of many hundreds, hold decided opinions concerning the exist- 
ence of Mahatmas and their interest in our work. 

These points will presently be considered seriatine. 

At the recent (eighth) annual meeting of the American Section 
T. S., at San Francisco, in the first session of April 22nd, the follow- 
ing, with other resolutions, was unanimously adopted, to wit: 

Resolved: that this Convention, after careful deliberation, finds that [the] sus- 
pension of the Vice-President is without the slightest warrant in the Constitution, 
and altogether transcends the discretionary power given the President by the Con- 
stitution, and is therefore null and void. 

I now return to Mr. Judge’s protests. 

1. As to his legal status as Vice-President. At the Adyar Conven- 
tion of the whole Society in December, 1888, exercising the full execu- 
tive power I then held, I appointed Mr. Judge Vice-President in open 
Convention, the choice was approved by the Delegates assembled, and 
the name inserted in the published Official List of officers, since which 
time it has not been withdrawn. At the Convention of 1890, a new set 
of Rules having come into force and an election for Vice-President 
being in order, Mr. Bertram Keightley moved and I supported the 
nomination of Mr. Judge, and he was duly elected. It now appears 
that official notice was not sent him to this effect, but nevertheless his 
name was duly published in the Official List, as it had been previously. 
You all know that he attended the Chicago Parliament of Religions as 
Vice-President and my accredited representative and substitute; his 
name is so printed in his Report of the Theosophical Congress, and 
the Official Report of the San Francisco Convention of our American 
Section contains the Financial Statement of the Theosophic Congress 
Fund, which is signed by him as Vice-President Theosophical Society. 

From the above facts it is evident that W. Q. Judge is, and since 
December, 1888, has continuously been, de jure as well as de facto, Vice- 
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President of the Theosophical Society. The facts having been laid 
before the General Council in its session of the 7th inst., my ruling 
has been ratified, and is now also concurred in by Mr. Judge. He is, 
therefore, triable by this tribunal for ‘‘cause shown.” 

2. The second point raised by the accused is more important. If 
the acts alleged were done by him at all—which remains as yet sud 
judice—and he did them as a private person, he cannot be tried by any 
other tribunal than the Aryan Lodge, T.S., of which he is a Fellow 
and the President. Nothing can possibly be clearer than that. Now, 
what are the alleged offences? 

That he practised deception, in sending false messages, orders and 
letters, as if sent and written by ‘‘Masters”; and in statements to me 
about a certain Rosicrucian jewel of H. P. B.’s. 

That he was untruthful in various other instances enumerated. 

Are these solely acts done in his private capacity; or may they or 
either of them be laid against him as wrong-doing by the Vice-Presi- 
dent? This is a grave question, both in its present bearings and as 
establishing a precedent for future contingencies. We must not make 
a mistake in coming to a decision. 

In summoning Mr. Judge before this tribunal, I was moved by the 
thought that the alleged evil acts might be separated into (a) strictly 
private acts, viz., the alleged untruthfulness and deception, and (4) the 
alleged circulation of deceptive imitations of what are supposed to be 
Mahatmic writings, with intent to deceive; which communications, 
owing to his high official rank among us, carried a weight they would 
not have had if given out by a simple member. This seemed to mea 
far more heinous offence than simple falsehood or any other act of an 
individual, and to amount to a debasement of his office, if proven. 
The minutes of the General Council meeting of July 7th, which will 
presently be read for your information, will show you how this ques- 
tion was discussed by us, and what conclusion was reached. To make 
this document complete in itself, however, I will say that, in the 
Council’s opinion, the point raised by Mr. Judge appeared valid, and 
that the charges are not cognizable by this Judicial Committee. The 
issue 1s now open to your consideration, and you must decide as to 
your judicial competency. 

3. Does our proposed enquiry into the alleged circulation of ficti- 
tious writings of those known to us as ‘‘Mahatm4s” carry with it a 
breach of the religious neutrality guaranteed us in the T. S. Constitu- 
tion, and would a decision of the charge, in either way, hurt the feel- 


ings of members? The affirmative view has been taken and warmly: 


advocated by the Convention of the American Section, by individual 
branches and groups of ‘“‘ Theosophical Workers,” by the General Secre- 
taries of the European and Indian Sections, in a recently issued joint 
circular, by many private members of the Society, and by the accused. 
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As I conceived it, the present issue is not at all whether Mahatm4s 
exist or the contrary, or whether they have or have not recognizable 
handwritings, and have or have not authorized Mr. Judge to put forth 
documents in their name. I believed, when issuing the call, that the 
question might be discussed without entering into investigations that 
would compromise our corporate neutrality. The charges as formulated 
and laid before me by Mrs. Besant could, in my opinion, have been 
tried without doing this. And I must refer to my official record to 
prove that I would have been the last to help in violating a Constitu- 
tion of which I am, it may be said, the father, and which I have con- 
tinually defended at all times and in all circumstances. On now meet- 
ing Mr. Judge in London, however, and being made acquainted with 
his intended line of defence, I find that by beginning the enquiry we 
should be placed in this dilemma, viz., we should either have to deny 
him the common justice of listening to his statements and examining 
his proofs (which would be monstrous in even a common court of law, 
much more in a Brotherhood like ours, based on lines of ideal justice), 
or be plunged into the very abyss we wish to escape from. Mr. Judge’s 
defence is that he is not guilty of the acts charged; that Mahatmas 
exist, are related to our Society, and in personal connection with him- 
self; and he avers his readiness to bring many witnesses and documen- 
tary proofs to support his statements. You will at once see whither 
this would lead us. The moment we entered into these questions we 
should violate the most vital spirit of our federal compact, its neutrality 
in matters of belief. Nobody, for example, knows better than myself 
the fact of the existence of the Masters, yet I would resign my office 
unhesitatingly if the Constitution were amended so as to erect such a 
belief into a dogma: every one in our membership is as free to dis- 
believe and deny their existence as I am to believe and affirm it. For 
the above reason, then, I declare as my opinion that this enquiry must 
go no farther; we may not break our own laws for any consideration 
whatsoever. It is furthermore my opinion that such an enquiry, begun 
by whatsoever official body within our membership, cannot proceed if 
a similar line of defence be declared. If, perchance, a guilty person 
should at any time go scot-free in consequence of this ruling, we can- 
not help it; the Constitution is our palladium, and we must make it 
the symbol of justice or expect our Society to disintegrate. 

Candour compels me to add that, despite what I thought some 
preliminary quibbling and unfair tactics, Mr. Judge has travelled 
hither from America to meet his accusers before this Committee, and 
announced his readiness to have the charges investigated and decided 
on their merits by any competent tribunal. 

Having disposed of the several protests of Mr. Judge, I shall now 
briefly refer to the condemnatory Resolutions of the San Francisco 
Convention, and merely to say that there was no warrant for their 
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hasty declaration that my suspension of the Vice-President, pending 
the disposal of the charges, was unconstitutional, null and void. As 
above noted, Section 4 of Article VI of our Constitution provides that 
the same rules of procedure shall apply to the case of the Vice- 
President as to that of the President; and, inasmuch as my functions 
vest in the Vice-President, and I am suspended from office until any 
charges against my official character are disposed of, so, likewise, must 
the Vice-President be suspended from his official status until the 
charges against him are disposed of; reinstatement to follow acquittal 
or the abandonment of the prosecution. 

It having been made evident to me that Mr. Judge cannot be tried 
on the present accusations without breaking through the lines of our 
Constitution, I have no right to keep him further suspended, and so I 
hereby cancel my notice of suspension, dated February 7th, 1894, and 
restore him to the rank of Vice-President. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen and Brothers, it remains for me to 
express my regret for any inconvenience I may have caused you by the 
convocation of this Judicial Committee, and to cordially thank Mr. 
Sturdy, who has come from India, Dr. Buck, who has come from Cin- 
cinnati, and the rest of you who have come from distant points in the 
United Kingdom, to render this loyal service. I had no means of 
anticipating this present issue, since the line of defence was not within 
my knowledge. The meeting was worth holding for several reasons. 
In the first place, because we have come to the point of an official 
declaration that it is not lawful to affirm that belief in Mahatmas is a 
dogma of the Society, or communications really, or presuniably, from 
them, authoritative and infallible. Equally clear is it that the circula- 
tion of fictitious communications from them is not an act for which, 
under our rules, an officer or member can be impeached and tried. 
The inference, then, is that testimony as to intercourse with Mahatmas, 
and writings alleged to come from them, must be judged upon their 
intrinsic merits alone; and that the witnesses are solely responsible for 
their statements. Thirdly, the successorship to the Presidency is again 
open (vide Gen. Council Report of July 7th, 1894), and at my death 
or at any time sooner, liberty of choice may be exercised in favour of 
the best available member of the Society. 

I now bring my remarks to a close by giving voice to the sentiment 
which I believe to actuate the true Theosophist, viz., that the same 
justice should be given and the same mercy shown to every man and 
woman on our membership registers. There must be no distinctions 
of persons, no paraded self-righteousness, no seeking for revenge. We 
are all—as I personally believe—equally under the operation of Karma, 
which punishes and rewards; all equally need the loving forbearance of 
those who have mounted higher than ourselves in the scale of human 
perfectibility. H; Si Oncorny Pataas 
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Mr. G. R. S. Mead reported that certain Minutes of Proceedings 
by the General Council of the Theosophical Society were communi- 
cated to the present Committee for its information, and they were read 
accordingly, as follows: 


MINUTES OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING, 
HELD AT 19, AVENUE ROAD, LONDON, JULY 7TH, 1894. 


“Present: President Colonel H. S. Olcott, Bertram Keightley, 
George R. S. Mead, and William Q. Judge. 

“Colonel Olcott called the meeting to order, and Bertram Keightley 
was appointed Secretary. 

*“Council was informed that the meeting was called to consider 
certain points brought up by William Q. Judge, and other matters, 
to wit: ’ 

“The President read a letter from William Q. Judge stating that in 
his opinion he was never elected Vice-President of the T. S., and was 
not, therefore, Vice-President of the T. S.; whereupon the President 
informed the Council that at the General Convention at Adyar, in 1888, 
he then, exercising the prerogatives which he then held, appointed 
William Q. Judge as Vice-President of the T. S., and the name was 
then announced in the official list of officers of that year. That subse- 
quently, at the General Convention in 1890, the last one of such General 
Conventions, said nomination was unanimously confirmed by vote on 
motion of Bertram Keightley, supported by H. S. Olcott; hence, that 
although the official report of the Convention seems to be defective in 
that it did not record the fact and that Mr. Judge was thereby misled, 
the truth is as stated. The President then declared that W. Q. Judge 
was and is Vice-President de facto and de jure of the Theosophical Society. 

‘Another point then raised by Mr. Judge was then taken into con- 
sideration, to wit: That even if Vice-President, he, Mr. Judge, was not 
amenable to an enquiry by the Judicial Committee into certain alleged 
offences with respect to the misuse of the Mahatm4s’ names and hand- 
writing, since if guilty the offence would be one by him as a private 
individual, and not in his official capacity; he contended that, under 
our Constitution, the President and Vice-President could only be tried 
as such by such Committee for official misconduct—that is misfeasances 
and malfeasances. An opinion of counsel in New York which he had 
taken from Mr. M. H. Phelps, F.T.S., was then read by him in support 
of this contention. The matter was then debated. Bertram Keightley 
moved and G. R. S. Mead seconded: 

“That the Council, having heard the arguments on the point raised 
by William Q. Judge, declares that the point is well taken; that the 
acts alleged concern him as an individual; and that consequently the 
Judicial Committee has no jurisdiction in the premises to try him as 
Vice-President upon the charges as alleged. 
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“The President concurred. Mr. Judge did not vote. The motion 
was declared carried. 

“On Mr. Mead’s motion, it was then voted that above record shall 
be laid before the Judicial Committee. Mr. Judge did not vote. 

“The President then laid before the Council another question 
mooted by Mr. Judge, to wit: That his election as successor to the 
President, which was made upon the announcement of the President's 
resignation, became 7fso facto annulled upon the President’s resumption 
of his office as President. On motion, the Council declared the point 
well taken, and ordered the decision to be entered on the minutes. 
Mr. Judge did not vote. 

“The President called attention to the resolution of the American 
Convention of 1894, declaring that his action in suspending the Vice- 
President, pending the settlement of the charges against him was 
‘without the slightest warrant in the Constitution and altogether 
transcends the discretionary power given the President by the Consti- 
tution, and is therefore null and void.’ Upon deliberation.and con- 
sideration of Sections 3 and 4, Article VI, of the General Rules, the 
Council decided (Mr. Judge not voting) that the President’s action was 
warranted under the then existing circumstances, and that the said 
resolutions of protest are without force. 

“On motion (Mr. Judge not voting) the Council then requested the 
President to convene the Judicial Committee at the London Head- 
quarters, on Tuesday, July roth, 1894, at 10 a.m. 

“The Council then adjourned at call of President.” 


The following Resolutions were then adopted by the Judicial 
Committee: 

Resolved: that the President be requested to lay before the Com- 
mittee the charges against Mr. Judge referred to in his address. 

The charges were laid before the Committee accordingly. 

After deliberation, it was 

Resolved: that although it has ascertained that the member bring- 
ing the charges and Mr. Judge are both ready to go on with the 
enquiry, the Committee considers, nevertheless, that the charges are 
not such as relate to the conduct of the Vice-President in his official 
capacity, and therefore are not subject to its jurisdiction. 


On the question whether the charges did or did not involve a 
declaration of the existence and powers of the Mahatmas, the Com- 
mittee deliberated, and it was 

Resolved: that this Committee is also of opinion that a statement 
by them as to the truth or otherwise of at least one of the charges as 
formulated against Mr. Judge would involve a declaration on their part 
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as to the existence or non-existence of the MahatmAés, and it would be 
a violation of the spirit of neutrality and the unsectarian nature and 
Constitution of the Society. 

Four members abstained from voting on this resolution. 

It was also further 

Resolved: that the President’s address be adopted. 

Resolved: that the General Council be requested to print and cir- 
culate the Minutes of the Proceedings. 

A question being raised as to whether the charges should be 
included in the printed report, 

Mr. Burrows moved and Mr. Sturdy seconded a resolution that if 
the Proceedings were printed at all the charges should be included; 
but on being put to the vote the resolution was not carried. 

The Minutes having been read and confirmed, the Committee dis- 
solved. 

Peo Orcor, P’LS.; 
President of the Council. 


APPENDIX. 
STATEMENT BY ANNIE BESANT. 


READ FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS AT THE THIRD SESSION OF THE 
EUROPEAN CONVENTION OF THE T. S., JULY 12TH, 1894. 

I speak to you to-night as the representatives of the T. S. in 
Europe, and as the matter I have to lav before you concerns the deepest 
interests of the Society, I pray you to lay aside all prejudice and 
feeling, to judge by Theosophical standards and not by the lower 
standards of the world, and to give your help now in one of the gravest 
crises in which our movement has found itself. There has been much 
talk of Committees and Juries of Honour. We come to you, our 
brothers, to tell you what is in our hearts. 

Iam going to put before you the exact position of affairs on the 
matter which has been filling our hearts all day. Mr. Judge and I have 
agreed to lay two statements before you, and to ask your counsel upon 
them. 

For some years past persons inspired largely by personal hatred 
for Mr. Judge, and persons inspired by hatred for the Theosophical 
Society and for all that it represents, have circulated a mass of accusa- 
tions against him, ranging from simple untruthfulness to deliberate 
and systematic forgery of the handwritings of Those Who to some of 
us are most sacred. The charges were not in a form that it was possible 
to meet, a general denial could not stop them, and explanation to irre- 
sponsible accusers was at once futile and undignified. 

Mr. Judge’s election as the future President of the Society in- 
creased the difficulties of the situation, and the charges themselves 
were repeated with growing definiteness and insistance, until they 
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found expression in an article in Zhe Theosophist signed by Messrs. Old 


and Edge. At last, the situation became so strained that it was declared 


by many of the most earnest members of the Indian Section that, if 
Mr. Judge became President with these charges hanging over him 
unexplained, the Indian Section would secede from the T. S. Repre- 
sentation to this effect was made to me, and I was asked, as well-known 
in the world and the T. S., and as a close friend and colleague of Mr. 
Judge, to intervene in the matter. 

I hold strongly that, whatever may be the faults of a private mem- 
ber, they are no concern of mine, and it is no part of my duty, as a 
humble servant of the Lords of Compassion, to drag my brother’s 
faults into public view, nor to arraign him before any tribunal. His 
faults and mine will find their inevitable harvest of suffering, and I am 
content to leave them to the Great Law, which judges unerringly and 
knits to every wrong its necessary sequence of pain. 

But where the honour of the Society was concerned, in the person 
of its now second official and (as he then was thought to be) its Presi- 
dent-Elect, it was right to do what I could to put an end to the growing 
friction and suspicion, both for the sake of the Society and for that of 
Mr. Judge; and I agreed to intervene, privately, believing that many 
of the charges were false, dictated and circulated malevolently, that 
others were much exaggerated and were largely susceptible of explana- 
tion, and that what might remain of valid complaint might be put an 
end to without public controversy. Under the promise that nothing 
should be done further in the matter until my intervention had failed, 
I wrote to Mr. Judge. The promise of silence was broken by persons 
who knew some of the things complained of, and before any answer 
could be received by me from Mr. Judge, distorted versions of what 
had occurred were circulated far and wide. This placed Mr. Judge in 
a most unfair position, and he found my name used against him in 
connection with charges which he knew to be grossly exaggerated 
where not entirely untrue. 

Not only so, but I found that a public Committee of Enquiry was 
to be insisted on, and I saw that the proceedings would be directed in 
a spirit of animosity, and that the aim was to inflict punishment for 
wrongs believed to have been done, rather than to prevent future harm 
to the Society. I did my utmost to prevent a public Committee of 
Enquiry of an official character. I failed, and the Committee was 
decided on. And then I made what many of Mr. Judge's friends think 
was a mistake. I offered to take on myself the onus of formulating 
the charges against him. I am not concerned to defend myself on 
this, nor to trouble you with my reasons for taking so painful a de- 
cision; in this decision, for which I alone am responsible, I meant to 
act for the best, but it is very possible I made a mistake—for I have 
made many mistakes in judgment in my life, and my vision is not 
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always clear in these matters of strife and controversy which are 
abhorrent to me. 

In due course I formulated the charges, and drew up the written 
statement of evidence in support of them. They came in due course 
before the Judicial Committee, as you heard this morning. That Com- 
mittee decided that they alleged private, not official, wrongdoing, and 
therefore could not be tried by a Committee that could deal only with 
a President or Vice-President as such. I was admitted to the General 
Council of the T. S. when this point was argued, and I was convinced 
by that argument that the point was rightly taken. I so stated when 
asked by the General Council, and again when asked by the Judicial 
Committee. “And this put an end to the charges so far as that Com- 
mittee was concerned. 

As this left the main issue undecided, and left Mr. Judge under the 
stigma of unproved and unrebutted charges, it was suggested by Mr. 
Herbert Burrows that the charges should be laid before a Committee 
of Honour. At the moment this was rejected by Mr. Judge, but he 
wrote to me on the following day, asking me to agree with him in 
nominating such a Committee. I have agreed to this, but with very 
great reluctance, for the reason mentioned above: that I feel it no part 
of my duty to attack any private member of the T.S., and I think such 
an attack would prove a most unfortunate precedent. But as the pro- 
ceedings which were commenced against Mr. Judge as an official have 
proved abortive, it does not seem fair that I—responsible for those pro- 
ceedings by taking part in them—should refuse him the Committee he 
asks for. 

But there is another way, which I now take, and which, if you 
approve it, will put an end to this matter; and as no Theosophist 
should desire to inflict penalty for the past—even if he thinks wrong 
has been done—but only to help forward right in the future, it may, I 
venture to hope, be accepted. 

And now I must reduce these charges to their proper proportions, 
as they have been enormously exaggerated, and it is due to Mr. Judge 
that I should say publicly what from the beginning I have said pri- 
vately. The President stated them very accurately in his address to 
the Judicial Committee: the vital charge is that Mr. Judge has issued 
letters and messages in the script recognizable as that adopted by a 
Master with whom H.P.B. was closely connected, and that these let- 
ters and messages were neither written nor precipitated directly by the 
Master in whose writing they appear; as leading up to this there are 
subsidiary charges of deception, but these would certainly never have 
been made the basis of any action save for their connection with the 
main point. 

Further, I wish it to be distinctly understood that I do not charge 
and have not charged Mr. Judge with forgery in the ordinary sense 
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of the term, but with giving a misleading material form to messages 
received psychically from the Master in various ways, without acquaint- 
ing the recipients with this fact. 

I regard Mr. Judge as an Occultist, possessed of considerable 
knowledge and animated by a deep and unswerving devotion to the 
Theosophical Society. I believe that he has often received direct mes- 
sages from the Masters and from Their chelas, guiding and helping 
him in his work. I believe that he has sometimes received messages 
for other people in one or. other of the ways that I will mention in a 
moment, but not by direct writing by the Master nor by His direct pre- 
cipitation; and that Mr. Judge has then believed himself to be justified 
in writing down in the script adopted by H. P. B. for communications 
from the Master, the message psychically received, and in giving it to 
the person for whom it was intended, leaving that person to wrongly 
assume that it was a direct precipitation or writing by the Master 
Himself—that is, that it was done ¢hrough Mr. Judge, but done dy the 
Master. 

Now personally I hold that this method is illegitimate and that no 
one should simulate a recognized writing which is regarded as authori- 
tative when it is authentic. And by authentic I mean directly written 
or precipitated by the Master Himself. If a message is consciously 
written it should be so stated: if automatically written, it should be so 
stated. At least soit seems to me, It is important that the very small 
part generally played by the Masters in these phenomena should .be 
understood, so that people may not receive messages as authoritative 
merely on the ground of their being in a particular script. Except in 
the very rarest instances, the Masters do not personally write letters or 
directly precipitate communications. Messages may be sent by Them 
to those with whom They can communicate by external voice, or astral 
vision, or psychic word, or mental impression or in other ways. If a 
person gets a message which he believes to be from the Master, for 
communication to anyone else, he is bound in honour not to add to 
that message any extraneous circumstances which will add weight to 
it in the recipient’s eyes. I believe that Mr. Judge wrote with his own 
hand, consciously or automatically I do not know, in the script adopted 
as that of the Master, messages which he received from the Master 
or from chelas; and I know that, in my own case, I believed that the 
messages he gave me in the well-known script were messages directly 
precipitated or directly written by the Master. When I publicly said 
that I had received, after H. P. Blavatsky’s death, letters in the writing 
H. P. Blavatsky had been accused of forging, I referred to letters given 
to me by Mr. Judge, and as they were in the well-known script I never 
dreamt of challenging their source. I know now that they were not 
written or precipitated by the Master, and that they were done by Mr. 
Judge, but I also believe that the gist of these messages was psychically 
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received, and that Mr. Judge’s error layin giving them to me in a 
script written by himself and not saying that he had done so. I feel 
bound to refer to these letters thus explicitly, because having been 
myself mistaken, I in turn misled the public. 

It should be generally understood inside and outside the Theo- 
sophical Society, that letters and messages may be written or may be 
precipitated in any script, without thereby gaining any valid authority. 
Scripts may be produced by automatic or deliberate writing with the 
hand, or by precipitation, by many agencies from the White and Black 
Adepts down to semi-conscious Elementals, and those who afford the 
necessary conditions can be thus used. The source of messages can 
only be decided by direct spiritual knowledge or, intellectually, by the 
nature of their contents, and each person must use his own powers 
and act on his own responsibility, in accepting or rejecting them. 
Thus I rejected a number of letters, real precipitations, brought me by 
an American, not an F.T.S., as substantiating his claim to be H. P. B.’s 
successor. Any good medium may be used for precipitating messages 
by any of the varied entities in the Occult world; and the outcome of 
these proceedings will be, I hope, to put an end to the craze for receiv- 
ing letters and messages, which are more likely to be subhuman or 
human in their origin than superhuman; and to throw people back on 
the evolution of their own spiritual nature, by which alone they can 
be safely guided through the mazes of the super-physical world. 

If you, representatives of the T.S., consider that the publication 
of this statement followed by that which Mr. Judge will make, would 
put an end to this distressing business, and by making a clear under- 
standing, get rid at least of the mass of seething suspicions in which 
we have been living, and if you can accept it, I propose that this should 
take the place of the Committee of Honour, putting you, our brothers, 
in the place of the Committee. I have made the frankest explanation 
I can; I know how enwrapped in difficulty are these phenomena which 
are connected with forces obscure in their working to most; therefore, 
how few are able to judge of them accurately, while those through 
whom they play are not always able to control them. And I trust that 
these explanations may put an end to some at least of the troubles ‘of 
the last two years, and leave us to go on with our work for the world, 
each in his own way. For any pain that I have given my brother, in 
trying to do a most repellent task, I ask his pardon, as also for any 
mistakes that I may have made. 


, 


ANNIE BESANT. 


[The above statements as to precipitated, written and other com- 
munications have been long ago made by both H. P. Blavatsky and 
Mr. Judge, in Lucifer, The Path, and elsewhere, both publicly and pri- 
vately.—A. B. | 
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[Note by Col. Olcott.—I cannot allow Mrs. Besant to take upon her- 
self the entire responsibility for formulating the charges against Mr. 
Judge, since I myself requested her to do it. The tacit endorsement 
of the charges by persistence in a policy of silence, was an injustice to 
the Vice-President, since it gave him no chance to make his defence; 
while, at the same time, the widely-current suspicions were thereby 
augmented, to the injury of the Society. So, to bring the whole matter 
to light, I, with others, asked Mrs. Besant to assume the task of draft- 
ing and signing the charges.—H. S. O. ] 


STATEMENT BY MR. JUDGE. 


Since March last, charges have been going round the world against 
me, to which the name of Annie Besant has been attached, without her 
consent as she now says, that I have been guilty of forging the names 
and handwritings of the Mahatmdas and of misusing the said names 
and handwritings. The charge has also arisen that I suppressed the 
name of Annie Besant as mover in the matter from fear of the same. 
All this has been causing great trouble and working injury to all con- 
cerned, that is, to all our members. It is now time that this should be 
put an end to once for all if possible. . 

I now state as follows: 

1. I left the name of Annie Besant out of my published circular 
by request of my friends in the T. S. then near me so as to save her 
and leave it to others to put her name to the charge. It now appears 
that if I had so put her name it would have run counter to her present 
statement, ¥ 

2. I repeat my denial of the said rumoured charges of forging the 
said names and handwritings of the Mahatmas or of misusing the same. 

3. Ladmit that I have received and delivered messages from the 
Mahatmas and assert their genuineness. 

4. I say that I have heard and do hear from the Mahatmas, and 
that I am an agent of the Mahatmas; but I deny that I have ever 
sought to induce that belief in others, and this is the first time to my 
knowledge that I have ever made the claim now made. I am pressed 
into the place where I must make it. My desire and effort have been 
to distract attention from such an idea as related to me. But I have 
no desire to make the claim, which I repudiate, that I am the only 
channel for communication with Masters; and it is my opinion that 
such communication is open to any human being who, by endeavouring 
to serve mankind, affords the necessary conditions. 

5. Whatever messages from the Mahatmas have been delivered by 
me as such—and they are extremely few—I now declare were and are 
genuine messages from the Mahatmas so far as my knowledge extends; 
they were obtained through me, but as to how they were obtained or 
produced I cannot state. But I can now again say, as I have said 
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publicly before, and as was said by H. P. Blavatsky so often that I 
have always thought it common knowledge among studious Theo- 
sophists, that precipitation of words or messages is of no consequence 
and constitutes no proof of connection with Mahdatm4s; it is only 
phenomenal and not of the slightest value. 

6. So far as methods are concerned for the reception and delivery of 
messages from the Masters, they are many. My own methods may 
disagree from the views of others, and I acknowledge their right to 
criticize them if they choose; but I deny the right of anyone to say 
that they know or can prove the non-genuineness of such messages to 
or through me unless they are able to see on that plane. I can only 
say that I have done my best to report—in the few instances when I 
have done it at all—correctly and truthfully such messages as I think 
I have received for transmission, and never to my knowledge have I 
tried therewith to deceive any person or persons whatever. 

7. And I say that in 1893 the Master sent me a message in which 
he thanked me for all my work and exertions in the Theosophical 
field, and expressed satisfaction therewith, ending with sage advice to 
guard me against the failings and follies of my lower nature; that 
message Mrs. Besant unreservedly admits. 

8. Lastly, and only because of absurd statements made and circu- 
lated, I willingly say that which I never denied, that I am a human 
being, full of error, liable to mistake, not infallible, but just the same 
as any other human being like to myself, or of the class of human 
beings to which I belong. And I freely, fully and sincerely forgive 
anyone who may be thought to have injured or tried to injure me. 

WILLIAM Q. JUDGE. 


Having heard the above statements, the following resolution was 
moved by Mr. Bertram Keightley, seconded by Dr. Buck, and carried 
nem. Con. ; 

Resolved: that this meeting accepts with pleasure the adjustment 
arrived at by Annie Besant and William Q. Judge as a final settlement 
of matters pending hitherto between them as prosecutor and defendant, 
with the hope that it may be thus buried and forgotten, and 

Resolved: that we will join hands with them to further the cause 
of genuine Brotherhood in which we all'believe. 


[Colonel Olcott asks us to publish the following. We do so, omit- 
ting a passage to which we cannot give publicity. | 
To the President-Founder of the Theosophical Society, London. 
DEAR SIR AND BROTHER, 
I have read through the official publication, entitled 7he Neutrality 
of the Theosophical Society, etc., issued by the General Council of the 
T. S., July, 1894, and am greatly disturbed by the mention of my name 
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(in conjunction with that of Mr. Edge) in what appears to me, and 
must appear to all others, I think, as an invidious connection. I refer 
to the two paragraphs in the ‘Statement by Annie Besant,” where, 
speaking of the charges against Mr. Judge, she says: 

For some years past, persons inspired largely by personal hatred for Mr. Judge, 
and persons inspired by hatred for the Theosophical Society and for all that it 
represents, have circulated a mass of accusations against him, ranging from simple 
untruthfulness to deliberate and systematic forgery of the handwritings of Those 
Who to some of us are most sacred. The charges were not in a form that it was 
possible to meet, a general denial could not stop them, and explanation to irrespon- 
sible accusers was at once futile and undignified. 


Annie Besant then goes on to say that after the election of Mr. 
Judge to the future Presidency of the Society, 


The charges themselves were repeated with growing definiteness and insistance, 
until they found expression in an article in Zhe Theosophist signed by Messrs. Old 
and Edge. 


The circular having now gone out to the public and to members of 
the Society, it is too late to request that my name be withdrawn entirely 
from the proceedings, as I certainly should have done had I known of 
it earlier; but I must ask you to kindly take such steps as will set it 
forth clearly to all to whom this publication of the General Council 
may have gone, that neither Mr. Edge nor I are to be regarded as in 
the category of persons referred to in the paragraph immediately pre- 
ceding the mention of our names. : 

As you were associated with me in your capacity of Editor of 7he 
Theosophist at the time of the publication of the joint article by Mr. 
Edge and myself, you will be able to speak from personal knowledge as 
to our attitude in this connection; but it is as guardian of the rights of 
every member of the T. S. that I call upon you to bring this request 
into effect. Annie Besant would, I think, admit that the text of her 
statement is open to misinterpretation in this particular instance. The 
association of the two paragraphs referred to would certainly lead toa 
conclusion which, I think, she would be the last to desire. 

Yours fraternally, 


WALTER R. OLD. 
Folkestone, July 22nd, 1894. 


$$ qo 28S 


TALK to a blind man—he knows he wants the sense of sight, and 
willingly makes the proper allowances. But there are certain internal 
senses which a man may want, and yet be wholly ignorant that he 
wants them.—COLERIDGE. 
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(Continued from p. 395.) 
CHAPTER VI (continued). 


HE modest house of Master Anselm Barwick was barred and 

bolted; the leech himself had finished his very slender meal and 

was studying a grim-looking volume; if the volume looked grim the 

student was not so, he was.a mild, handsome, venerable-looking old 
man, with very kindly blue eyes. 

Master Anselm Barwick sat in his house reading, after the work of 
the day was over. He was a skilful leech, but viewed suspiciously by 
his brethren for certain heterodox beliefs. He only made enough to 
supply his simple wants; he attended the poor gratuitously, and he 
studied much. Some people said that he was a necromancer of the 
foulest kind, because his patients had a knack of recovering when 
those of his brethren died. He was a widower of long standing. His 
only child—a handsome, wilful boy—had adopted evil courses, and at 
the age of twenty-two had been involved in a robbery, and fled. He 
had never been heard of again, but the love, forgiveness, and prayers 
of the wise, gentle old leech followed him. 

Master Anselm read diligently, and was so much absorbed in his 
book that he did not hear a knock at the door until it was repeated. 
He rose, laid down the book and demanded, ‘“‘Who is there?” 

“T beseech you, worthy sir,’ said a clear, boyish voice, ‘‘doth the 
worshipful Master Barwick dwell here?” 

“Surely.” 

The leech opened the door; a slender, dark-faced lad stood without. 

‘‘T am Master Barwick. What seek ye?” 

There was an almost imperceptible pause, then the boy said in a 
voice that shook slightly: 

“Worshipful sir, Iam your kinsman.” 

“Aye?” said the leech. ‘I think, young sir, there is some mis- 
take. I have,” he sighed, ‘‘no kinsman so young as thou.” 

** Alack, sir, that ye have none older than I, I know to my sorrow; 
indeed, I who mourn so dear a parent know it too well.” 

“So dear a parent! What means this?” 

““My worthy father, sir—your loving son——”’ 

‘““My son! My boy, Dick! He is—not—dead——”’ 

‘“‘ Alack, sir, yes.” 
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The old man shaded his eyes with his hand. 

““Gone!”” he muttered. ‘Never again! Never to know that I 
loved and forgave. Alas, my boy, my dear, dear son! God rest thy 
soul. It is hard.” 

He paused. 

“Tt is the Lord,” he said steadily. ‘“‘Let Him do what seemeth 
Him good.” 

He turned and looked at his visitor. 

‘‘And who art thou, my boy?” he said gently. 

The new-comer’s readiness of speech seemed to have forsaken 
him; his face was the colour of chalk. 

““My name is Richard Barwick, sir.” 

«Art thou the son of my dead boy?” 

““Y-y-yes, sir. And I bear papers.” 

“Come in.” 

The boy entered; the old man led the way into the warm, lighted 
room. 

““Sit thee down,” he said gently. ‘‘Where are thy papers?” 

The boy handed them in silence. The leech took them. As he 
read his son’s letter he did not conceal his emotion. He put it to his 
lips, then he rose. 

“Dick,” he said tenderly, ‘‘my Dick’s Dick, thou art welcome for 
thy father’s sake, as for thy own; dear wilt thou be to me, rest assured. 
This is a dull, poor home for one young as thou; but thou shalt find 
none who will love thee better than thy father’s father.” 

The new-comer was scarlet; his eyes were full of tears, his lips 
trembled, his fluency was checked. The old man laid one hand gently 
on the lad’s hair. 

‘‘God bless thee, my dear lad,” he said, ‘‘and make thee, I pray 
God, first good, then happy.” 

He bent forward and kissed the boy’s brow. 

Richard Barwick the second suddenly burst into a fit of hysterical 
crying; he flung himself into the nearest chair and sobbed convul- 
sively. Master Anselm was not surprised, the boy was but seventeen, 
and did not look so much. He had lately lost his father. He must 
have been not a little anxious as to his reception; the burst of weeping 
was neither unnatural nor discreditable. 

“‘Come, come,” he said kindly.. ‘‘Thou art tired out, I warrant 
me, and hungry, too, I'll be bound—is it not so?” 

Dick Barwick choked back his tears. 

“Forgive me, grandfather,” he said. ‘I did not think you would 
be so kind. Yes, Iam very tired, but Iam not hungry, thank you.” 

“‘Nevertheless, you must eat. Wait awhile.” 

He summoned the old woman who was his servant, and bade her 
prepare supper and bed. Dick was very quiet, and exceedingly polite 
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and grateful; he did not eat much supper, and professed himself to be 
very tired. The old leech showed him to his room and bade him 
good-night affectionately. The new arrival, left alone, sat on the bed- 
edge; his eyes were half-exultant, half-ashamed. At last he said to 
himself: 

“T wish—I wish—he was not—quite—so kind——’ 

He rose up with a curious sound—half laugh, half groan—and 
undressed swiftly, then threw himself on the bed, stretched out his 
weary limbs with a sigh of contentment, and fell asleep. Descending 
betimes the next morning he found breakfast but just prepared and 
Master Anselm awaiting him. , 

‘“‘Good morning, sir,” said Dick demurely. ‘I trust I have not 
kept you waiting.” 

‘Nay, my dear Dick, not so. Didst rest well?” 

“Yes, I thank you, grandfather.” 

He remained standing; the home discipline of the age was Spartan, 
but Master Anselm was of too gentle a nature to exact ceremonious 


’ 


observance from his grandson. 

“Nay,” he said, ‘‘be seated.” 

Dick Barwick obeyed, and the meal began. 

‘‘Thou art unlike thy father,” said Master Anselm. ‘Art like thy 
mother, boy?” 

“Yea, grandfather.” 

This was strictly true. 

“Ah! thou hast no portrait of thy father?” 

SEINE Vis 

‘‘See, yonder is his portrait, when he was young as thou.” 

Dick turned his head; it was horribly like the face on the bed in 
the Lexminster inn. 

“‘Good lack, lad!” said the leech. ‘What aileth thee? Art going 
to faint?” 

“Nay, sir; but it—my—my father changed very little—— 

“Sayst thou so. Nay, I am right glad, since I have no later 
portrait. Wilt tell me somewhat of him, Dick? for he was—nay, nay, 
my dear son—7zs very dear to me.” 

“Sir,” said Dick, ‘‘my father said he was unworthy of thy love; 
he deemed he might have lost it.” 

“Nay,” said Master Anselm gently. ‘Look you, that is not love 
that is slain, but selfishness. Say, had my boy done far more ill 
wherefore should that taint love?”’ 

“Ye would not love one unworthy?” 

‘*Wherefore not?” 

Dick was silent. 

“‘See thou, Dick,” said the leech, ‘‘what shall ensue if one drop of 
the ocean rebel against the other drops? Men are many, humanity is 
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one, and God’s love bindeth all; wherefore I love all men. Then how 
much more my dear son, thy father? Tell me of him.” 

Dick had pushed away his plate; he seemed to have some little 
difficulty in swallowing. He gulped down something in his throat, 
and dashed into fluent speech. He informed the old man at length 
respecting his son, telling many particulars of his life and doings—all 
pleasing and soothing to a father’s ear. 

This he felt possibly to be demanded by respect for the dead 
besides gratitude towards the living. The old man was visibly moved. 
“Thou tellest me much to comfort me,” he said. ‘‘Praised be God 
Who sent thee hither.” 

‘“Wilt let me work, sir?” said Dick, his voice shaking. ‘If I be 
set to some trade I may keep myself, and more, I might work for—for— 
you, sir, and then you might rest somewhat.” 

“Aye, so. Thinkst thou Iam past my work?” said the old leech, 
his eyes twinkling. 

“Nay, sir, but thou art old.” 

‘‘Never too old to help my fellows, I pray God. But thou shalt 
work; aye—and thou shalt help me.” 

“Sir,” said Dick, “I do mean to obey thee in all things. Good 
troth, Ido! I mean to behave well.” 

““Dost not always behave well?” laughed the leech. ‘Thy father 
giveth thee a good character, I promise thee.” 

Dick coloured. 

*‘T will try very hard to behave well,” hesaid earnestly. ‘Andif thou 
hast aught against me, sir, thou must ” He stopped and faltered. 

‘Aye, what then?” 

“Thou must chide me; punish me if thou wilt—but—but—do not 
suffer me to vex thee unchecked.” 

Master Anselm laughed outright. “Marry,” he said, ‘‘thou art a 
worthy youth. Art afraid of being spoilt?” 

‘Aye, sir! Methinks thou art—too kind.” 

‘“Mayhap thou thinkst thou hast been spoilt, and my rule may be 
stricter?” 

Dick Barwick burst into a hysterical laugh. 

‘*Good sooth, sir,” he said, ‘‘haply I have been so; yet I trow not 
by over tenderness.” 

The old man looked surprised. 

“Sure thy father was not strict with thee?” he said. ‘‘He was 
over easy, over good-humoured. My poor Dick!”’ 

‘‘Nay, sir, but there were others.” 

“Hast had schooling?” 

“‘T can read, sir, and write.” 

‘Books are a kingdom no man taketh from thee,” said Master 
Anselm. 
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“Thou art exceedingly wise,” said Dick with awe. ‘Are these 
all thine, good grandfather?” 

‘“‘ Aye.” 

“May I look?” 

“In sooth, thou mayst.” 

Dick drew forth a book, and looked up amazed. 

“Thou readest not that, eh?”’ said the old man. ‘That contains 
the wisdom of a sage of olden time; good troth, with all our wisdom, 
Dick, and our civilization, I doubt me whether we are wiser than these 
of old. Yet I hold that Master William Shakespeare hath not been 
surpassed by the ancients for subtle reading of the human heart and 
play of fancy.” 

‘?'Tis a poor study, the human heart, I trow,” said Dick. 

‘““EKh, thou young cynic! Thinkst thou so meanly of thy brethren?” 

Dick slipped back the book and laughed. Then he coughed a 
little and put his hand to his chest. 

“Doth thy cough hurt thee?” 

“A little, sir.: "Tis nothing. I am used to it.” 

“Come hither; thou art not over strong—is it not so?” 

“T am well enough, sir.” 

“Well enough! How well is that, eh? Thou shouldst be quite 
well at thy age. I marvel thy father spake not of thy health. How 
long hast had this cough?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Thou hast no appetite; I thought thou wert tired last night; thou 
lookst worse this morning. Hast never more colour than that in thy 
face?” 

“JT think not.” 

‘‘ Headache?” 

‘Sometimes. Not always.” 

“Not always. Good lack! I should hope not. Dost sleep well?” 

“Yes, sir, save when I cough. I have naught the matter, but Iam 
tired.” 

“‘ Always tired?” 

“Vea—I think—almost always.” 

Master Anselm had turned the boy towards the light, and was 
looking at his hands and nails. Dick found it rather pleasant than 
otherwise; the old man had the soothing touch of the born physician 
and healer, and Dick, like most people of nervous temperament, was 
keenly alive to the difference that lies in touch. The leech felt his 
pulse; then he unloosed the throat of the youth’s doublet. Dick 
started, and put up his hand to stop him. 

“Loosen this,” said the physician. 

“Why?” 

“T want to hear whether thy lungs are affected.” 
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“Well?” the manner was nervous and curt. 

“T cannot listen to thy breathing well through doublet and shirt, 
that is all.” 

Dick clutched the front of his doublet as though he anticipated 
having it torn forcibly from him. 

‘What in fortune’s name ails thee, lad?” said the leech. 

“T cannot,” said Dick pettishly; ‘‘I am cold enough already.” 

“Why! tis warm enough here.” 

‘‘No,” said Dick. ‘Iam well—I am quite well.” 

“Thou’rt a queer fellow! Come, let me see. That cough of thine 
sounds ill.” 

“If my lungs are amiss, I cannot help it, and I would rather not 
know.” 

He was not very far from crying, to judge from his voice. 

‘*Good lack!” said Master Anselm, and desisted; but he thought 
the worse of his grandson’s health, deeming him to be the victim of a 
sick person’s hysterical fancy. 

“Wilt draw a long breath and let me hear?” 

** Aye,” said Dick, and complied. 

The leech listened. 

‘‘Hast had any illness?” 

““Once—I had—fever.” 

‘“Where?”’ 

It seemed to be an innocent question; the face of Dick Barwick 
turned crimson. 

“It was two years ago.” 

“So long! I thought it must have been recent; for thy health is 
such as to argue either recent severe sickness, or another theory which 
I know to be false.” 

“What is that, sir?” 

“Prolonged exposure, privation, and physical suffering.” 

Dick Barwick gasped, and wished from the bottom of his wretched 
guilty heart that his good grandfather had not been a doctor. Master 
Anselm turned away, and said no more. Dick hesitated, watched him 
uneasily, and finally said timidly: 

“Thou art not angered with me?” 

“Wherefore?” 

“Because I would not—would not sg 

“Speak truth to me, Dick,” said the physician, turning and scan- 
ning him. ‘‘What was thy reason? Thou hadst one—what was it?” 

Dick, nervous, fearful, miserable, was driven into a half, and wholly 
deceptive, truth. 

“Grandfather,” he said, bursting into tears, “I played a—a—silly 
prank upon one in authority. I was brought up before the magistrate; - 
I could not pay a bribe, and—and—thou knowest the law.” 
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Master Anselm’s face grew compassionate. 

“T thought so,” he said. ‘‘And thou didst fear that I should learn 
the truth and suspect evil of thee. These laws of ours framed by 
Christians for Christians are barbarous, by the rood!” 

“Dost thou think so?” said Dick, drawing his hand over his eyes. 
“Thou wouldst not do away with laws?” 

“Marry, no! but I would do away with the unrighteous judges who 
have one law for the rich, another for the poor; I would do away with 
torture, the branding-iron, the stocks, the pillory, and the whipping- 
post. I would make the prisons fit places for human beings, not hells 
fit for fiends, and unhealthy ones too.” 

“Good sooth, sir!” said Dick. ‘‘Thou wouldst show mercy unto 
criminals?” 

*‘T would show all mercy, my good boy, compatible with deterrent 
justice. I would do no harm that I could help, to the health of body 
or soul; and I would hang or behead for murder alone, if at all.” 

“‘Good Lord, be gracious!” said Dick, with which pious ejaculation 
he sat silently. ‘Then,’ he said at last, “did any man wrong thee, 
‘thou wouldst not send him to gaol?” 

“To one of those foul dens? I trow not. Certes, to go unpunished 
can do no criminal the harm a sojourn in one of the prisons would do, 
to catch gaol-fever belike, and, certes, moral poison enow to slay a 
hundred souls. And look you, what affects one affects all. ‘A little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump.’”’ 

‘But there are other reasons for punishing folk.” 

“Kh, my young sage, there is one other. Let us hear thine.” 

“Because he has injured you.” 

“To revenge yourself? Out! what a devilish doctrine; if thou 
wert not a mere child yet 

‘“Not exactly that; but folk say not to resent a wrong is weakness.” 

“And then profess to follow Christ. I trow, Dick, thou wouldst 
not think so, wert thou the one forgiven.” 

“What dost thou mean?” swiftly and sharply. 

“Naught. What should I mean?—only that I do not deem for- 
giveness to be a weakness.” 

There was a knock at the door. 

“T trow Betty will not hear. She is deaf.” 

“Tet me go.” Dick sprang up. He ran downstairs; there was a 
woman at the door with a wailing babe; she begged to see the leech, 
and Dick admitted her. 

Throughout the day many people came; and towards evening a 
man who was very angry with the old leech, because he had, it seemed, 
protected a woman from his brutality, dressed her wounds, and now 
refused to give intelligence of her whereabouts. 

The man blustered, threatened, and departed. Dick remained 
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attentive; truly the leniency of Master Anselm Barwick was not 
weakness. 

“Grandfather,” he said at supper; “sure these folk cannot pay 
much; it would be better to tend rich patients.” 

“If rich patients come I will tend them,” 
these poor folk I tend for naught.” 

“For naught! Thou hast been hours over them!” 

““Was’t not a day well spent?” 

“For them, aye.” 

‘Therefore for me.” 

‘“‘But thou art skilled and wise.” 

“Aye? Hast not found out yet it is the part of wisdom to serve?” 

‘1 OServeus 

““Wisdom serves ever if she be worthy. Love and pity are the 
foundations of wisdom. Love and compassion mean self-sacrifice— 
and self-sacrifice means service. I trow ’tis good to be wise; but when 
wisdom is greedy of gold or power, selfish or cruel, aye, even if 
she be attained for her own sake, she becomes devilish wisdom—not 
divine.” 

‘‘Good lack,” said Dick, ‘‘where have I heard much talk of wisdom 
and power before? I must have dreamed thereof.” 

He knitted his brows, and mused. He was growing to be at ease 
with the gentle old man; the peaceful safety of the house, the warmth, 
the food, were like heaven to the tortured frame, the racked nerves; 
the gentle kindliness of the leech was inexpressibly soothing, the pro- 
cess whereby that kindliness was to be converted into a torture was 
incipient, but not yet begun. 


said the old man, ‘‘but 


Master Anselm rose. 

“This is dull for thee, Dick,” he said, smiling: 

“Nay, not so, grandfather.” 

“Thinkest thou, thou wilt be happy here, quiet though it be?” 

“Tam very happy. I—I never was so happy in my life.” 

“That is well. Amuse thyself as best thou canst, so thou dost no 
harm.” 

‘“‘T will not, grandfather.” 

‘““Nay! Iam very sure thou wilt not.” 

In the weeks that ensued Master Anselm grew more and more 
puzzled by his grandson. He was evidently very far from well; he was 
always tired, he suffered from headaches, his cough was very bad, he 
was listless, fond of staying indoors, and had a bad appetite; but bad 
health did not explain all things. He was well behaved and absolutely 
obedient; he was curiously gentle, his manner giving an impression of 
incessant watchfulness lest his speech should offend. Once when the 
old man was ailing, his grandson waited on him with an almost girlish 
gentleness and quietude; his hands were deft, his voice subdued. 
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Master Anselm waxed fond of him, yet he was puzzled; the boy grew 
less demonstrative; he was attentive, but at first was far more clamor- 
ously and ostentatiously affectionate; his manner grew constrained, yet 
the leech felt that the boy was fonder of him than when he had been 
more prodigal of displays of affection. He alternated fits of silence 
with fits of loquacity; finally he developed a peevishness, which never 
led him into impertinence, but into half-hysterical recklessness; he 
glanced furtively at his grandfather, who felt tolerably certain on two 
occasions when Dick came down to breakfast that he had been crying. 
Two circumstances confirmed Master Anselm in a half-formed theory 
that his grandson’s past had some shadow in it. Dick looked such a 
mere child—surely it could be nothing very heinous; truly he had con- 
fessed that he had incurred punishment at the hands of the law, but 
the penalty inflicted was a common one. The doctor knew that the 
most innocent prank on the part of a poor and obscure lad, and aimed 
at some local despot, might doom the offender to punishment which 
would now be deemed ferocious if inflicted on the foulest criminal; in 
days when women and children might be burnt alive on a charge of 
witchcraft and the blessing of the clergy invoked on the murder, a 
boyish trick might be treated with the greatest severity. It by no 
means followed that Dick had been specially wild and mischievous. 
Yet there were discrepancies in his statements, and the lad’s behaviour 
was not that of an indulged only child. He was afraid of giving 
offence, and on the first occasion when he suffered from one of those 
paroxysms of neuralgic headache common to weakened nerves, his 
behaviour was remarkable; he was evidently in severe pain, but that 
he could possibly be treated with any consideration on that account 
quite as evidently never occurred to him. 

One night the leech entered his grandson’s room. Dick lay on his 
back; he was sleeping very heavily; the old man looked at him for a 
second, and then shook him gently. 

**Dick!” he said, ‘‘wake!”’ 

The sleeper sprang up with a cry. 

“Tet me go!” he gasped. ‘‘Hands off! I’mdoing noharm. God’s 
mercy! man, I must sleep somewhere; wilt harry me to death? I’m 
worn out, I say; I ache from head to “ 

He stopped with a gasp; he was fully awake now. 

“Thou ravest,” said the leech. ‘‘What! thou’rt asleep, Dick, and 
dreaming.” 

‘Grandfather! Yes—I—dreamed.” 

“A very unpleasant dream, I should say.” 

Nieves « 

“T scarce had the heart to wake thee. I was called up toa sick 
woman, and coming home I found a girl fainting on the doorstep. I 


want thy help.” 
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Dick rose at once and descended. He lit the fire and helped to 
restore the half-frozen girl to consciousness. 

“‘She’s a painted trollop of the streets,” he said. 

“T trow King Frost will not respect her on that account.” 

Dick was silent; he listened to the old man’s kindly questioning of 
the girl, noted the delicate respect for her womanhood illuminating 
every phrase; he made her eat and drink, and gave her into the care of 
old Betty. 

‘There, Dick,” he said, ““begone to bed; ’twas a shame to rouse 
thee. Good-night, and pleasanter dreams.” 

Dick crept upstairs, shut his door, and flung himself face down- 
wards on the bed; after a while words stole forth, half stifled, and 
broken by sobs. He repeated them again and again in an agonized 
whisper. 

“T cannot bear it! Oh, I cannot! I never dreamed it would be 
like this; if he would be less kind—if I did not care for him—I must 
tell him! I dare not! Oh, I cannot bear it.” 

He gasped out the words again and again, and slept no more that 
night. When he descended the girl was gone. 

‘She should be grateful,” said Dick. 

‘“‘Good troth! I could scarcely have done less. Poor soul! Alas! 
my heart acheth for such.” 

Dick sat down. 

“And how is it with thee, Dick? Any more dreams?” 

COIN GAYS She,” 

““What wert dreaming about, my lad?” 

‘‘Nay, some folly. What did I say?” 

‘“‘T scarce recall the words; but thou mightest well have been some 
homeless vagrant, to judge from their drift.” 

“T trow I dreamed somewhat of the kind.” 

“Thou lookst tired; didst sleep afterwards?” 

“Nay.” 

““Wherefore?”’ 

“T was lying awake thinking. 

He coloured, and seemed to be so nervous and uneasy that Master 
Anselm dropped the subject. The following day the leech referred to 
the portrait of the elder Richard Barwick. 

“Thou sayst he was but little changed,” he said. ‘“NowI have a 
friend, an artist who limneth marvellous well from mere description; 
thinkest thou, thou couldst describe to him the changes % 

He never finished the sentence; the wistful yearning in the old 
man’s voice struck home to the awakened heart and conscience; the 
cry that broke from him was pitiful. 

“Oh, no, no! Icannot! I—I—— Omy God! I cannot.” 

‘Dick |? ' 


” 
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“T cannot helpit! I cannot! Oh, what shall I do—what shall I 
do?” 

Master Anselm rose. 

“Lo then, how selfish I have been,” he said. ‘And how kind and 
patient thou. I never knew it pained thee so much to speak of thy 
father; yet how should it be otherwise? And I, in my selfish yearning 
to hear of my boy, have grieved thee. Forgive me, Dick.” 

The speech apparently redoubled Dick’s excitement and distress. 
He really seemed to be frantic with grief. He finally sprang up and 
dashed out of the room. 

That night he made up his mind to confess. When he had 
thoroughly decided he broke down completely and cried bitterly. 
Consider that in this young impostor were all the longing for comfort 
and an assured position, all the love of luxury and softness bred of the 
experience of Gallia the patrician beauty, backed by the fact that he 
was very delicate and knew what suffering was; and judge of how 
potent was the alchemy of the old physician’s love, in that he never 
swerved from his determination though it might lead him straight 
back to the prison, the pillory, and the beadle’s whip, and assuredly 
would mean friendlessnessy; homelessness, cold and hunger. Judge 
moreover of how strong was the power that had re-kindled the love 
which had yearned in the soul of the beast, crushed back by the cold 
savagery of misapplied wisdom, frozen throughout the experience of 
Rouac the king and Amneris the priestess, and struggling in a faint 
warped shadow of its glory in Gallia. Judge of these things, and rede 
me whether there be any trivial action or any unimportant throughout 
creation. 

He rose, went downstairs shaking from head to foot, and knocked 
at the door of the old man’s laboratory. 

“Comein! What, Dick, is it thou? What ceremony is 
faith! What is it?” 

““T have somewhat to tell you, sir,” faltered the other. ‘Somewhat 
to—to—confess.” 

“Ah! I thought as much. Out with it, Dick, and I will shrive 
thee, quickly, I warrant me.” 


Good 


“You will never forgive me, sir.” 

‘‘Never is a very long time. Faith! thou hast been here close 
upon six months, and this is thy first prank. Out with it.” 

““T_J—_I cannot tell you.” 

«Come, come, what hast been doing, eh?” 

“Sir,” said the boy desperately, ‘I am—not your grandson.” 

“Not my Oh, the lad’s mad.” 

“T am not your grandson.” 

‘““Not? Then where is he? I had one, certes. I had the proofs.” 
The old man was evidently incredulous. 
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“‘Sir—he is-—dead.” 

Master Anselm rose. 

“Dead! Great God! How did he die?” 

The other gave a cry. 

“No,no! Not that! Hewas dead when I saw him first—I swear it.” 

“An oath is no better than thy word; one is as good or as worth- 
less as the other.” 

“I give my word—I can prove it.” 

‘“Tellime.’ 

“Your grandson started on his journey to you; he caught fever in 
Lexminster and died there at the inn. I—TI stole the papers, and—and 
—his clothes, and came here.”’ 

The old man was greatly agitated. 

‘‘How didst obtain them?” 

The boy’s head drooped. 

“T had been punished for robbing a hen-roost; I was released from 
the pillory. I begged in vain; I was very hungry, and I stole; I was 
chased, I saw an open window, I climbed in; there I found myself with 
one dead; I heard voices and hid; the landlord entered and I heard 
the young man who was dead was a stranger. When they left I stole 
out; I found the papers, I came here.” 

He was standing up, trembling violently. Master Anselm spoke 
in a low voice. 

““And who art thou?” 

‘“My mother was a gipsy, banished by her tribe. She deserted me 
when I was seven years old.” 

‘““What is thy name?” 

“Hay Merrian.” 

‘‘Merrian is not a gipsy name.” 

“It is the name of the village where I was born.” 

‘lL iny ager, 

“JT think—sixteen.” 

“How hast thou lived?” 

Silence. 

“By begging?” 

so eae 

‘By stealing?” 

SOV EVES ag 

“Especially hast thou flourished of late.” 

Hay Merrian burst into tears. 

‘‘Hast thou been in prison?” 

“Y-y-yes.” 

“Nay, cry not. How often?” 

‘Twice. Oh, what shall I do!” 

“Speak the truth, I prithee. Was that where thou hadst fever?” 
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The voice died abruptly; Master Anselm turned and caught the 
swaying figure. 

“Sit down,” he said; “drink this water. Thou’rt fainting.” 

The wretched culprit obeyed. 

‘“‘ Art quite sure my grandson is dead?” 

“Yea, sir. I saw him, and he was just like your picture.” 

“Ah!” the old man sighed. ‘‘Why hast thou told the truth now?” 

“Because I could not bear it. I—— Oh, Master Anselm, do for- 
give me? If you knew 4 

“If I knew what?” 

Young Merrian dropped on his knees at the leech’s feet, and 
clutched his arm. 

*“All my life through,” he cried, ‘‘I have been cuffed and kicked, 
and cursed for a thief, and a beggar, and a gipsy bastard that no one 
wanted; I have been beaten and starved and hunted from pillar to post 
ever since I can remember. I had been all day in the pillory when I 
took those letters; I was all alone, and ill and hungry and sick and 
sore body and soul. I thought he was dead, and it did no harm to him. 
I never dreamed of anyone like you; no one in all my life had ever 
been kind to me before. When you kissed and blessed me here the first 
night, and—and—made me cry, it was the first time I ever had been 
kissed in my life; my mother only cursed me. I did not know 
I did not know.” 

“And now?” 

““You were so kind; I grew to care for you so much that 

“Thou couldst not bear to deceive me?”’ 

SES | 

‘*Get up, lad,” said the leech. “Sit down—there. I will talk to 
thee presently.” 

He paced slowly to and fro; suddenly his eyes fell upon the cul- 
prit’s face—his hands were clenched, his eyes dilated, the drops stood 


indeed 


” 


on his brow, every line of the figure spoke of agonized anticipation. 
Master Anselm sat down beside him on the settle, took one clenched 
hand and loosened it. 

“‘And what shall I do to thee, eh?”’ 

“Wilt send me to prison?” 

“Out! thou silly lad! Thou hast had enow of prisons, I trow. 
‘Thou’rt very sorry?” 

“Sorry!” 

“IT see thou art. This world of ours! How art thou called? Hay? 
What a heathen name! This world of ours, Hay, is a school wherein 
we learn and teach much. Thou hast learnt enow of pain, cruelty and 
injustice, is’t not so? Now what shall we twain try to learn out of this 
business, thinkst thou?” 
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Hay Merrian’s lip quivered; he did not speak. 

‘‘Shall I bid thee stay here?” 

“Tf you would. Not as before, but as your servant, sir—I will 
work, good troth, I will. Be as hard with me as you will; do not speak 
to me, forbid me to speak to you. If I might stay, I would work so 
hard, that He 

Master Anselm laughed. 

‘““Wilt work when thy headaches and thy cough will let thee, poor 
boy,” he said. ‘Nay, stay if thou wilt, Hay, but stay as my son if 
thou stayest at all.” 

‘“Master Anselm!” 

‘“’Thinkst thou I do not love thee? Thinkst thou I do not love the 
tender grateful heart, and the conscience that would not let thee rest, 
aye! and the brave lip that spake the truth when it could scarce frame 
the words for trembling? Goto! Thou hast learnt of sorrow and pain; 
stay thou here and learn what is meant by—love and forgiveness.” 

“Thou wilt forgive me! Thou wilt not seek to punish me at all?” 

“ Alack, thou poor child! I trow thou hast had a goodly share of 
thy punishment in the last weeks, and especially in the last minutes. 
Moreover, thou wilt have many a pang from that conscience of thine.” 

The young culprit took the old man’s hand and kissed it humbly. 

“Wilt stay?” 

“Thou knowest I will stay, Master Anselm; and—and—oh, I would 
die jor thee,” 

‘‘Where is this inn where thou didst meet—— 


> 


He paused, a 
spasm of pain crossed his face. 

““Lexminster.” 

““Near London—certes, not far. Then thou didst never meet—my 
son?” 

‘‘Oh, Master Anselm, do thou forgive me! For I shall never for- 
give myself.” 

‘“‘T have said I forgive thee, Hay. I told thee thou hadst not done 
with thy punishment, as thou sayst thou wilt never forgive thyself. 
Talk of this matter no more; this is thy home and thou art fully and 
freely forgiven.” He turned away and took up a book. 

Hay Merrian stole from the room; his manner was far more timid; 
he seemed to be afraid of encroaching. For a week he never entered 
the old man’s laboratory, and then shyly announced a patient for the 
leech. Master Anselm looked up. 

“Enter thou, Hay,” he said. ‘Wait thou here till my return.” 

He was not long, and found Hay waiting obediently, looking some- 
what anxious. 

“Kh!” said Master Anselm. ‘Dost think I am about to poison 
thee, or bray thee in a mortar? I doubt me thou knowest not the 
meaning of thy native tongue.” 
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‘‘Wherefore, sir?” 

“Some words there are I am persuaded thou understandest not— 
to wit, forgiveness.” 

Hay was silent. 

‘What doth it mean?” 

““Nay—tell me.” 

“Doth it not mean—blotted out? Dost not love me?” 

Polmetrothhelsdous 

“Then by the measure of thy love for thy father do thou measure 
thy father’s love for his son. Nay, I will teach thee the meaning of 
both those words ere I have done with thee. Why dost avoid me?” 

“T thought thou wouldst not care to have me much about thee.” 

“Dost not care to see me?” 

SCAVIENSIT 

“Then if thou dost, is’t not likely I care to see thee?” 

“Dost really care, sir, as much as of old?” 

The leech laid his hands on the boy’s shoulders. 

“Look at me, Hay. Now answer that question thyself.” 

“Aye, thou dost.” 

“Wherefore?” 

SS Wknowsiot..sim 

“Say thou: Because I am thy son, and dear to thee; and, more- 
over, Iam ason who hath done ill, mayhap, yet am brave, loving and 
honest, and therefore art thou proud of me.” 

Hay Merrian did not repeat the speech; he made no answer in 
words, but his eyes spoke. 

““See thou,” said the leech. ‘‘Now thou understandest, is’t not so?” 

“Aye, sir,” very low. ‘“‘May I tarry with thee, and help thee in 


what thou doest?”’ 
Its TPs 18k 
(To be continued.) 


Science and the Esoteric Philosophn. 
MATERIALISM: ITS LOGICAL OUTCOME. 


HAVE written on this subject several times before in LUCIFER 

(xii. 314, 504, 505, 574), and in reviewing a pamphlet on vivisection 
(xii. 337), agreed with Edward Carpenter that vivisection is the logical 
outcome and last expression of the scientific materialism of the day. 
The Daily Chronicle of May 15th printed an article on “Human Vivi- 
section,” which, though very possibly exaggerated in its language, 
points to a real evil and was backed up by many letters which followed. 
The contention was that hospitals are coming to be regarded more as 
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experimental laboratories than as institutions for the cure of the sick, 
and that, consequently, operations are performed for which there is no 
need, merely to gratify the lust for experiment. It is perfectly con- 
sistent on the part of those who hold the theory that man is a lump of 
matter, to demand a field for carrying out the practical results of this 
theory. If diseases can only be cured by means of discoveries arrived 
at by cutting and probing living flesh, then there is some excuse for 
vivisection and experimentation on human subjects, though many 
would doubtless prefer that diseases which can only be cured on such 
terms should be allowed to run rampant. But it will be a long time 
before the mass of humanity will consent to be treated on the hypo- 
thesis that they are nought but a lump of matter, and in the interval 
there will always be strong opposition from those who, disloyal to the 
glorious cause of Science, insist upon taking their own interests, and 
those of their friends, into account. Are we to have the whole of 
modern society divided into two classes—operators and victims, or 
will the arrangement be mutual, so that the operators can in their turn 
become victims and the victims operators? Perhaps some such crisis 
is necessary in order to arouse us to a sense of the real import of mate- 
rialism, and teach us to begin regarding man as primarily a soul and 
only secondarily a body, and to found a new system of therapeutics on 
this basis. A system of medicine which confesses its inability to relieve 
suffering without the most abhorrent cruelties in animals (human and 
otherwise), damns itself zjso facto, and prepares its own grave. How 
long will it be before the pendulum swings back, and society, having 
at last thoroughly found out materialism, will be straining every nerve 
to counteract it? How soon shall we have a system of medicine by 
which men’s lives can be saved without killing them, and pain assuaged 
without the production of agony? 
MENTAL DIPLOPIA. 

The fact that a drunken man sees double is a very homely one, 
and does not at first sight suggest lofty ideas; but, if taken as sym- 
bolic of a corresponding defect in the mental vision of a civilization 
far advanced in the intoxication of decadence, it may suggest useful 
analogies. Those students of occultism who know something of corre- 
spondences will be able to see in this comparison something more 
than a merely fortuitous and fanciful analogy; while even less erudite 
persons will be able to infer important truths as to the nature of the 
human intellect from the analogy of the fact that perfect vision requires 
the codperation of fwo eyes, whose perceptions unite to produce a 
blended image. The fact is that a too deep and prolonged draught of 
materialism and sensuality has produced in the minds of our thinkers 
a tendency to dualism precisely analogous to that which afflicts the 
vision of the drunkard. Our scientists in particular distinguish them- 
selves by this propensity to see duality where only unity should be 
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discerned, and not the least striking instance of this defect is their 
arbitrary distinction between man and the rest of nature. While even 
the occultist will admit that, in order for perception to take place, two 
factors are essential, viz., the perceiver and the thing perceived, or, in 
other words, subject and object, yet there is no warrant for putting 
man himself into the first category and the rest of nature into the 
second. The scientist assumes that mind is in man, that in nature 
there is no mind, and that knowledge is to be gained by the action of 
the mind in man upon the senseless matter in nature. To the occultist, 
however, the whole of nature, man himself included, is mind, while 
what is called “‘matter” is merely that same mind as it appears when 
viewed through the smoked glasses of the physical senses. On this 
theory it is obvious that the better, and in fact the only true, method 
of obtaining a knowledge of nature is, so to say, from the inside. To 
view nature through the channels of the five senses is like viewing it 
through five different kinds of coloured glass, and can only give us five 
different illusions concerning nature. What sort of a notion as to the 
nature of a man should we ever get, if we were to rely for our know- 
ledge solely upon the information of our five senses, instead of upon 
our own self-consciousness? Why, we should get just the same sort of 
idea as we now have concerning trees and rocks, and should imagine 
man to be a lump of ‘‘dead matter” actuated by several ‘‘forces’’ which, 
being conveyed to him by means of undulations in an ‘‘ A{ther,” should 
cause him to “vibrate” in various ways. Why then should we not 
learn about rocks and trees in the same way as we learn about ourselves, 
namely, by becoming conscious of them? Is the sphere of a man’s 
consciousness confined to his own body, or can it extend to other 
(human and non-human) bodies? Occultism says, Yes; and Eastern 
Yogis put the theory into actual practice. There is a method of 
attaining to knowledge of the universe by putting our mind ez rapport 
with the universal mind, so as to be able to identify ourselves for the 
time with the object of our study, and know it by Jdeing it. The 
road to this knowledge lies through self-culture, and all our efforts 
have to be bent to a task new and uncongenial to the West—the study 
of the mind. The senses are ignored and their dictates acknowledged 
to be illusory; they foster the delusion that the universe is dual, con- 
sisting of mind avd matter, and knowledge arises from the blending 
of the two concepts of mind and matter, as the two images in the eyes 
are blended into one. Only thus can we overcome the intellectual 
diplopia with which spiritual decadence has afflicted us. 
ANALYsIS OF Par? III, Vor. I, oF “THE SECRET DOCTRINE” 
(continued). 
SECTION VII (NEW ED.), Life, Force, or Gravity. 
The writer here ridicules the attempt to explain the inter-relations 


and movements of the planetary system by “‘gravitation”—a theory 
4 


/ 
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which, if true, can be no more than a mere statement of fact, not an 
explanation. If all particles of matter do attract each other with a 
force inversely proportional to the square of their distance apart, then 
this amounts to no more than stating the problem in a concise form, 
the solution remaining as recondite as before. We want to know why 
these particles so attract each other 
them. To say that bodies tend to approach other because the particles 
of which they are composed attract each other, is like saying that a 
man walks because the law of walking acts upon him. Further, we do 
not even know whether it is true that all particles do attract each other 
with a force inversely proportional to the square of the distance. Our 


who or what pushes or pulls 


observations are limited to so small a field that we are not justified in 
saying what may happen on such a large scale as the solar system. 
There is no reason for supposing that laws which hold good within 
observed limits do so universally, and any small error which would be 
passed over on the small scale would become exaggerated on the large. 
Scientists are here quoted as showing that a something else is required 
besides mere attraction to account for the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, and the Occult teaching is that the Sun is the central heart 
of a living solar system, of which the planets are subsidiary organs; 
all the various movements being carried on by intelligent and living 
beings, of which the telescopes of modern science can discern only 
the movements themselves, the beings that cause them being beyond 
the reach of such instruments. One of the fundamental dogmas of 
the Esoteric Philosophy is described as follows: 

(a) The Sun is the store-house of Vital Force, which is the Noumenon of 
Electricity; and (6) that it is from its mysterious, never-to-be-fathomed depths, that 


issue those life-currents which thrill through Space, as through the organisms of 
every living thing on Earth. 

About these life-currents Paracelsus wrote: 

The Spiritus Vitee takes its origin from the Spiritus Mundi. Being an emana- 
tion of the latter, it contains the elements of all cosmic influences, and is therefore 
the cause by which the actions of the stars upon the invisible body of man may be 
explained. 

Dr. B. W. Richardson’s Nervous Afther theory is here extensively 
quoted, but, though very suggestive and near the truth in many points, 
it fails through its author’s bias towards the materialistic theory of the 
senses. He cannot understand how a single {ther can produce a five- 
fold effect in our sensorium, and thinks there ought to be a different 
kind of AXther for each sense. HH. "eee 


ee 


Ir generally happens that when danger attends the discovery and 
profession of the truth, the prudent are silent, the multitude believe, 
and imposters triumph.—MosHEIM. 
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Che Aattonale of Death. 


(Concluded from p. 385.) 


ITHERTO we have been using the terms life and death in their 
ordinary signification of the continuance and cessation of 
material existence. If we view them from the scientific standpoint, a 
further and clearer argument for the necessity of death can, I think, 
be deduced, which will show us also the inaccuracy of using the words 
in any other than a purely relative sense. 

It is obviously the aim of Nature to evolve man into a perfect 
being; to extend the area of his knowledge and attainments until it 
approaches infinity. So long as he is in the body, he is necessarily cut 
off from the larger scope of life that lies outside the body. Death 
becomes, therefore, a means by which he is put into relation with a 
segment of the outer zones of life. For life, viewed as a great whole, 
is eternal and complete. The distinction which we erroneously draw 
between finite life and infinite, is due to our persistent confusion of the 
part with the whole, and is philosophically inaccurate. Life is not to 
be defined in terms of time; it is knowledge, growth, an actual becom- 
ing. Therefore eternal life abundantly transcends the idea of living 
for ever. Time is not; eternity is not, in the sense of an unlimited 
extension of years; there is only the depth, breadth, and comprehen- 
siveness of consciousness by which we may measure life. 

Some phases of Christianity have made eternal life represent an 
endless longevity, useless and indefinite. Jesus Christ, echoing the 
teachings of the Wisdom Religion, declared it to be knowledge—the 
knowledge of God, or the great All of Being. 

Now Mr. Herbert Spencer, in speaking of life in its perfect sense, 
defines it thus: 

Perfect correspondence would be perfect life. Were there no changes in the 
environment but such as the organism had adapted changes to meet, and were it 
never to fail in the efficiency with which it met them, there would be eternal exist- 
ence and eternal knowledge. 

If life, then, is a correspondence between the organism and the 
environment, we are prepared for a definition of death as the result of 
certain relations in the organism not being adjusted to the relations in 
the environment. We are thus led to the conviction that much of 
what passes for life in the ordinary acceptation of the term, would be 


1 Principles of Biology, p. 88. 
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more correctly written death, and inversely. Unless we can show, 
which we cannot, that our environment on earth is a perfect one—that it 
includes all that is to be known and experienced on all planes of being 
—we are forced to conclude that in the greater matters appertaining to 
the mind and soul we are dead while we live. 

Now death, as well as life, when viewed from the standpoint of a 
perfect correspondence with a perfect environment, may be either 
partial or complete. At the bottom of the biological scale, we meet 
with. organisms that have a very limited correspondence with their 
surroundings, and hence manifest a very limited show of life. As life 
mounts higher and higher in the successive kingdoms, a wider area of 
environment becomes accessible, until, in man, the field approaches 
infinity. To become a perfect being, man has to put himself in relation 
with every part of his environment. Says Drummond: 

The question of Life or Death to him, is the question of the amount of rentain- 
ing environment he is able to compass. If there be one circle, or segment of a 
circle, which he yet fails to reach, to correspond with, to know, to be influenced by, 
he is, with regard to that circle or segment, dead.! 

It is apart from our subject to dwell upon reincarnation as the 
only means by which to accomplish so vast a task, though the conclu- 
sion to which Herbert Spencer’s masterly definition has led us may be 
offered as an additional argument in favour of the doctrine of rebirth. 
The point especially before us now is the further view of death as a 
means of providing that extension of environment which is necessary 
for the attainment of perfect instead of partial life. Now man con- 
tains in his complex nature seven points of contact with the seven 
circles of infinity. To be in full and perfect correspondence with each 
plane of the universe; to have developed completely each link of con- 
nection with the perfect environment is Adeptship, and for those who 
have attained it there is no further need for the alternate presentation 
of successive fields of environment. Motion being the result of an 
effort of Nature to restore a disturbed balance, the perpetual gyrations 


of spirit cease in the Nirvana of perfect equilibrium. And then for — 


the human being is attained that state which is akin to the Rest of 
Nature before the Great Breath reproduced Itself in Motion. 

But the world is far, very far, as yet from Adeptship. It has not 
even yet reached the point where it takes development into its own 
hands, but has to be content to follow blindly Nature’s slow course of 
progression. And Nature, 


With something of a mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim; 


knowing that the downward arc cuts off one half of the great whole. 


of life, extends its circular motions alternately the other way, in order 
to bring into the soul’s environment an aspect of those higher zones of 


1 Natural Law in the Spiritual World, p. 156. 
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being, to which, during one half of its experience, it is practically dead. 
In the words of Death—and After? 


The sunlight ranges over the universe, and at incarnation we step out of it into 
the twilight of the body, and see but dimly during the period of our incarnation; 
at Death we step out of the prison again into the sunlight, and are nearer to thee 
reality. 

Short are the twilight periods, and long the periods of the sunlight; but in 
our blinded state we call the twilight life, while . . . we call the sunlight death, 
and shiver at the thought of passing into it. 


Now, very briefly, to glance at the successive steps in life which 
men call death, and apply to them those general principles which 
form, as we have found, the rationale of the great mystery. Man, we: 
have said, is bound by seven links to the perfect environment. Of 
these, the upper three belong to the highest zones of life. Man, 
therefore, quits the material portion of his environment by four exits, 
corresponding to the four points with which, while in the body, he 
was in contact with it. He thus dies—not one death, but three. Why 
is this? The answer is not far to seek; but to find it we must retrace 
a little of our previous ground. 

Life we have thought of as a circular motion, bringing about the 
regeneration of spirit in matter, and through matter. TEarth-life is the 
matrix in which mankind—the reflection of spirit—is doomed to 
perpetual rebirth; and death is the bringing to birth of the being who, 
through a new cycle of matter, has been reproducing himself. That 
man does not build himself up into a one-sided being is obvious. The 
links with which Nature has provided him for contact with the whole 
of life, afford him means for the construction of a very elaborate and 
complex organism. But as the main use of excarnation is to place 
him in relation with zones of environment with which, while in the 
body, he does not fully correspond, it is equally obvious that some 
parts of his life-work which are unfit for contact with higher phases of 
being, must be left behind. Therefore death is a release of spirit 
from those portions of himself which are incompatible with the upward 
arc of motion. And as, while on earth, the man was in fullest corres- 
pondence with the four lower zones of life, it is through those lowest 
zones that he has now first to pass in order to deposit therein the 
elements which each has respectively provided for his upbuilding. 

That these refuse elements have, in their turn also, a spiritual side 
—that death for them is a rebirth rather than a dissolution is clearly 
taught by the Esoteric Philosophy. Our three lower principles are 
composed of matter in differing degrees of subtlety. Each molecule 
of each of these differing grades enshrines a soul—a life—which 
receives by long ages of affinity the impress of that individuality 
whose earthly tenement it helps to build. Therefore, when Reincarna- 
tion is repeated, the Karma of the soul of the physical molecules 
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unites with the Karma of the Ego and produces a new tenement out 
of the spiritual residue of the lives which composed his former body. 

The gross elements of the fourth and lower fifth principles likewise 
reappear in the building up of the new man. During the subjective 
state they exist in Kama Loka as Skandhas, and eventually as Tanhic 
Elementals, ready at the direction of Karma to unite with the Ego at 
the period of rebirth, and form his new personality. So that these 
“‘cast-off clothes” of his not only become a part of the new being, 
they also build the body he has to wear, impressing on every molecule 
the stamp of the deeds of which they are the outcome. They are not 
only his lower self, but his body as well; a great mystery, which con- 
ceals another still greater—the mystery of the inseparability of the 
vehicle from the Ego that informs it; the absolute zdentzty, if you will, 
of what we call mind with what we miscall matter. 

But to return now to the post-mortem stages, so well known that 
it is only necessary to review them very briefly. There is first the 
release from the outer sheath, the body. Then follows the brief life in 
the Linga Sharira, when, in the calm that follows the first great victory 
over matter, the being is able to review dispassionately the separate 
stages of his up-building, and becomes conscious at last of the wonder- 
ful process by which he has made himself. 

He is now put into touch with the lowest astral plane, with which 
he was previously but very imperfectly acquainted. Before him now, 
in startling vividness, is the perfect picture of his past life. He sees 
in this unerring mirror what he has been doing with himself during 
one stage of his past. No tinge of personal prejudice clouds the faith- 
ful record of this book of life. Loosed from the outer sheath, the soul 
is now able to respond more promptly to the impressions of that inner 
world whose existence, once so mythical, now seems the only reality. 

Then slowly the visions fade, the Linga Sharira is cast aside as no 
longer needed, the man is ready for his next step in life. He has now 
thrown off his physical garments. With the second sheath has departed 
the last link that bound him to his former body. He enters next the 
mysterious boundary state between spirit and matter, which is the last 
as well as the most important of the pre-Devachanic conditions. The 
environment extends another and still wider degree. Clothed in the 
Kama Lokic body, the subjective form created through his mental and 
physical desires whilst on earth, the Ego lives out a short span on that 
fierce Kamic plane from which he has gathered the gross elements of 
the lower, sentient nature. That these may be returned from whence 
they came, the pilgrim soul is forced to pause awhile in the boundary 
land and give up all that portion of himself which is unfit for pure, 
spiritual existence. 


The exact condition of the soul in Kama Loka is difficult to define. © 


Manas is here brought face to face with the personified evil of the 
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past life. If the human soul is conscious on this plane, so antagonistic 
to its true nature, how terrible must be that consciousness! How 
intensified the strength of that animal nature, which is now released 
from physical bonds, and relegated to its own place! How repugnant 
the contact with denizens of this world of shades to the purity of the 
higher nature, struggling to be delivered from its last and strongest 
fetters! 

In the case of that soul who during incarnation had brought to 
birth no evil, had built into its nature no polluting thing, the stay in 
Kama Loka is a period of peaceful unconsciousness. The work of 
elimination is so slight as to be imperceptible to the Ego, who, after a 
brief and dreamy lapse, passes into the bliss of Devachan, there to 
unite himself to his God and expand his new-born energies in the 
wider unfoldment of the perfect environment. 

But to the evil man, who generates nought but lust, animalism, 
and materiality, whose higher nature is stifled beneath the weight of a 
whole life-work of sin, Kama Loka becomes a terribly different condi- 
tion. Here the fierce animal soul, whose passions are now beyond the 
range of material satisfaction, yearns in vain for the gratifications of 
the life just passed, unless haply it can succeed in living a vampirizing 
existence in the auras of mediums or impure persons. Long and pain- 
ful for such a one must be the delay in the purgatorial state, before the 
true man has extricated himself from his animal fetters and made him- 
self pure enough for the succeeding condition, in which “aught that 
defileth shall in no wise enter.” 

Yet Devachan is eventually for the bad man, as well as for the 
good, provided that the former had not totally destroyed during life 
the link which bound him to his divine part. And so the fourth stage 
is reached, the third and last death is past, and the now liberated spirit 
is free to revel in the wider vistas of life which are presented to him in 
the Devachan. 

To enter fully into all that is told us of this state is beyond the 
scope of my task. One thing, however, must be further said before we 
bring our subject toa close. I have spoken of the necessity of Deva- 
chan as affording an extension of environment beyond that attainable 
by average humanity when in the body. I have called it a segment of 
those higher zones of life which compose, in their entirety, the perfect 
environment. 

But Devachan must not be thought of as the highest spiritual 
state. What constitutes its relative spirituality, and makes of it a 
necessary phase in human development is the clearer view it affords of 
that spiritual realm, in which the non-materializable portion of the 
soul, which we term the higher Ego, permanently abides, which it 
never entirely quits, and which is a condition as much higher than 
Devachan as Devachan is higher than the normal earth-state. 
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In Devachan, the soul gets what we might term the spiritual coun- 
terpart of that which it has loved and lived for whilst on earth. Evo- 
lution consists of innumerable circles within circles, and Devachan is 
the highest point in the upward motion of one of these, the one in 
which the personal Ego has continually moved, and beyond which, as 
a personality, it cannot go. When the Ego ceases to function in the 
personality, it enters, even on earth, another and higher circle of being, 
whose highest point is far beyond the Devachan of the ordinary human 
being; for we get, after death, exactly what we have fitted ourselves 
for during life. 

So, having gathered our store from life’s experiences, we must 
retire for a space into a condition where we can examine, sort and 
arrange them. All through earth-life we have been travelling down- 
ward into matter; at death we begin the upward half of the great 
circular journey, and pause, at the climax, to gain equilibrium. 

This balance state, this rest between two incarnations, is Devachan, 
and it is as necessary to the progress of the soul as the rest at the close 
of a day is necessary to the progress of the body. 

Death, we have thus shown, does much towards extension of en- 
vironment, but it does not do everything. The perfect condition, that 
towards which all should strive, is the attainment, here and now, of a 
perfect correspondence with those higher zones of life which lie even 
beyond the highest point of Devachan. And this may, perhaps, form 
the inevitable application of general principles to individual cases, 
without which no presentation of theosophical teaching can be deemed 
complete. 

This great and wondrous motion of spirit, which I have tried very 
imperfectly to show, lies at the basis of the change which we call 
death, is not, and cannot be, eternal, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word. On the contrary, we are told that it is ‘‘finite in the coming 
direction and the opposite”; that when a certain point in the endless 
evolution of Kosmos is reached, equilibrium is attained, and ‘‘God 
Tests 

What holds good for the evolution of a universe holds good for the 
development of a human soul. For us, too, an equilibrium may be 
reached; for us, too, may happen that consummation for which the 
whirling wheel of birth and death is the means. For motion, as I have 
said, is the effort of Nature to restore a disturbed balance. We know 
a little of what that state of perfect mental and spiritual equilibrium 
implies; we know, too, the way by which we may hasten that all- 
blessed condition. The circular motion of spirit in matter is good, but 
there should come a time in the history of the human soul, when its 
gyrations begin to slacken. A pendulum, in its attempts to regain 
equilibrium, would oscillate for ever, unless friction opposed its motion, 
and brought it to rest. And we, the reflection of spirit on the plane of 
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human life, have to meet with similar opposition from the higher 
phases of our being, before we, too, can rest in the stillness of perfect 
equilibrium. 

Happy, then, are they in whom the divine resistance is making 
itself felt. For them the “Gate of Balance” is within measurable dis- 
tance; for them the environment—if they will have it so—is widening 
to a gradual embrace of the higher zones of being, until all that can be 
learnt beyond the veil is known by them on its hither side. And then 
shall be brought about the saying, ‘“‘ Death is swallowed up in Victory.” 
For this is the secret of Death—an extension of correspondence with 
Tite: 

CHARLOTTE E. Woops. 
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Hevotion and the Spiritual Lite. 
[A lecture given at the Blavatsky Lodge. ] 

The soul cannot be gained by knowledge, nor by understanding, nor by mani- 
fold science . . . nor by devotion, nor by knowledge which is unwedded to 
devotion.—Mundakopanishad, iii. I. 3, 4. 

HAT, which is from the oldest Scripture of our race, is really the 
motto on which I am going to speak to you to-night, and I am 
going to try to trace for you the famous two paths of the finding of the 
Self—the paths which may be trodden separately, but which for the 
perfection of Humanity must finally blend into one. The one path 
is the Path of Knowledge, and it leads to Liberation; the other path 
is the Path of Devotion, and that, joined to right knowledge; leads to 
that eternity of Service which it is the greatest glory of man to attain. 
But before I take up these two paths, there is just a word or two to 

be said on a matter which may clear the way, in order that we may 
definitely understand the roads along which we are to travel in thought 
to-night. Altogether apart, as we may say, from these Paths of Know- 
ledge and Devotion which lead severally to Liberation and to the Great 
Renunciation, there are the paths which are followed by men who have 
not yet taken on themselves the duty of discipleship, but who are men 
good and earnest in their lives, and doing good work in the world— 
that is the path of action, the path where Karma is generated, and 
good action and good desire generate good Karma. But Karma ever 
brings a man back to re-birth. Myriads of years may intervene—nay, 
in some cases millions of years may intervene—but still the end of 
work is re-birth, still the end of desire is to ‘“‘pass from death to 
death.” Works which are good and useful to humanity gain their 
reward. Putting it in Christian phrase, we should say, they gain 
Heaven; putting it in Hindt phrase, they gain Svarga; putting it in 
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Theosophic parlance, they go to Devachan; and beyond the temporary 
Devachan, or Svarga, or Heaven, there is a possibility of work done so 
well with a view always to its results, that you may have that Heaven 
of the kosmic Devas which you read of in the Hindt writings, where 
one who has passed beyond ordinary humanity, and has won by effort 
these higher seats in Heaven, may reign throughout the course of a 
Manvantara and may direct the kosmic processes of the worlds. But 
whatever comes of work finds its end. Neither Liberation nor the 
Great Renunciation can close the path of the man who works with a 
view to results; for nature is ever just, and what a man pays for he will 
obtain. If he works for the sake of reward, the reward will come to 
him from the unerring Justice that guides the worlds. So good deeds 
become exhausted; so the result of good Karma comes to an end; and, 
whether it bein this or in any other world, the end is sure, and back 
to re-birth must come the Ego who has worked for reward and whose 
reward at length is exhausted. But, says one of those great Scriptures 
with a quotation from which I began, there is a time when the study of 
works and of the worlds of works is exhausted. Then comes the time 
whereof it is written: 

Let the Brahman, after he has examined all these worlds that are gained by 
works, acquire freedom from all desire. Nothing that is eternal can be gained by 
what is not eternal. 

When all desire is exhausted, then the Path of Knowledge or of 
Devotion mav be entered on. 

Let us take the Path of Knowledge. Knowledge of what? Not 
the learning of the world; not those many sciences which may be 
gained by the intellect alone; not that long course of study laid down 
in the Indian books; nor even the mastery of the sixty-three sciences 
into which all human learning is divided. When we speak of the Path 
of Knowledge we mean more than intellectual learning, we mean the 
path which leads to spiritual knowledge, that is, to the knowledge of 
the ONE, of the SELF, that is the seeking for that Brahman, for by 
knowledge He may be found, by knowledge He may be entered into. 
And there are some who choose the Path of Knowledge unallied to 
Devotion, and who tread that Path ever, life after life, until the right 
to Liberation has been gained. Let us try to realize the steps of such 
apath. First, there must be the recognition of the ONE on whom all 
worlds are built, of the ONE, the SELF eternal and unchanging that 
throws out universes, as a spider throws out its web, and draws them 
in again*’—the one Existence which is at the root of all, supreme, 
incognizable by human thought: knowledge recognizes the One 
without a second. The next stage in that knowledge, in recognizing 
the One, is the realization that all things that take on separate 
forms must have an end, that in very truth there is no separateness 
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in the universe, but only appearance of separation; the One without 
a second who alone exists, who is the One and the only Reality, 
THAT is realized as the Self of each, as the one Life of which all 
forms are only transient manifestations. Thus the recognition of the 
absence of separateness must be a step on this Path of Knowledge. 
Until absence of separateness is realized the soul passes from death to 
death. But more than this realization of non-separateness is needed. 
There is the distinct and the deliberate effort to realize that the Self 
of the Universe is the Self of man dwelling in the heart, that that 
Self, as we saw a few weeks ago, clothes itself in sheath after sheath for 
the purpose of gathering experience, and on the Path of Knowledge 
sheath after sheath is stripped from off the Self, until the very Self of 
allis found. For this, knowledge is necessary. First the knowledge 
of the existence of the sheaths, then the knowledge of the Self work- 
ing within the sheaths, then the realization that those sheaths can be 
laid aside one after another, that the senses can be stilled and silenced, 
that the Self can withdraw itself from the sheath of the senses until 
they no longer function save by the will, and the voice of the Self may 
be heard without the intrusion of the outer world. 

And then the sheath of the mind—that also we considered in our 
study—the sheath of the mind in which the Self works in the internal 
world of concepts and of ideas; that also is recognized as external to 
the Soul, and the Soul casts that aside as it casts off the sheath of the 
senses. And then realizing that these sheaths are not itself, realizing 
that the Self is behind and within these, this knowledge of non-sepa- 
rateness becomes a practical realization, not only intellectually ad- 
mitted, but practically realized in life. And this must inevitably lead 
to renunciation. But, mark you, it is the renunciation essentially of 
the reason, it is the renunciation which draws itself away from the 
objects of the senses and the objects of the mind by a deliberate retir- 
ing within the Self, and this exclusion of the outer and of the inner 
world is most easily followed by retiring from the haunts of men, most 
easily accomplished by isolation from the’great Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity, most easily won if the Self that thus seeks this separates itself 
from all others that are illusory, and in that quietude of an external 
world realizes the inner isolation. 

Then, supposing that that absolute exclusion be not accepted, 
there may still be renunciation—renunciation by knowledge, renuncia- 
tion by the deliberate will that no Karma shall be generated, renun- 
ciation by the knowledge that if there be no desire then no chains of 
Karma are made which draw the Self back to re-birth. And, mark 
you—for I want you to keep this in mind, and you will see why pre- 
sently—it is essentially the renunciation of the man who knows that 
while he desires he is bound to the wheel of births and of deaths, and 
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that no liberation is possible for him, save as these bonds of the heart 
are broken. Then, realizing this, if he is still compelled to act, he will 
act without desire, if he is compelled to live amongst men he will do 
his work careless of the results that flow therefrom. Renunciation 
which is complete, but renunciation for the sake of escape, renuncia- 
tion in order that he may gain his freedom and escape from the burden 
of the world. And so once more it is written that: 

When they have reached the Self [that is, when they have realized Brahman} 
the Sages become satisfied through knowledge; they are conscious of their Self, 
their passions have passed away and they are tranquil. The wise having reached 
Him who is omnipresent everywhere, and devoted to the Self, enter into Him 
wholly.t 

That, then, is the goal of this Path of Knowledge, a lofty state, 
a state supremely great and mighty, where a Soul serene in its own 
strength, calm in its own wisdom, has stilled every impulse of the 
senses, is absolutely master over every movement of the mind, dwelling 
within the nine-gated city of its abode, neither acting nor causing to 
act. But a state of isolation, though a state great in its power, in its 
wisdom, great in its absolute detachment from all that is transitory, 
and ready to enter into Brahman. And into Brahman such a Soul 
enters and gains its liberation, to remain in that union for ages after 
ages—a time that no human years may reckon, that no human thought 
can span—having reached what the Hindti calls Moksha, in perfect 
unity with the One and with the All, coming out from that union only 
when the great Manvantara redawns, and out of that state of libera- 
tion life again passes into all manifested forms. 

Turn from the Path of Knowledge to the Path of Devotion. Here 
right knowledge may not be ignored. Right knowledge—for that is 
needed, otherwise the world cannot well be served; right knowledge, 
because the union must be the goal, although a union differing some- 
what from that which is gained by knowledge; right knowledge, 
because if right knowledge be absent then even love may go astray in 
its desire of service, and may injure where it fain would help. So that 
we must not have devotion unwedded to knowledge, for the knowledge 
is needed for the perfect service, and perfect service is of the essence 
of the life of the devotee. But the goal of the Path of Devotion is. 
conscious union with a supreme Self which is recognized as manifest- 
ing through all other selves, and those other selves are never left out 
of thought until the union of all selves is found in the ONE. For in 
this Path of Devotion love is the impulse, love that is ever seeking to 
give itself to those above it that it may gain strength for service, and 
to those below in order that the service may be done. So that the true 
devotee has his face turned upward to those that are higher than him- 
self, that so he may gain from them spiritual force, spiritual strength, 
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spiritual energy; but not for himself, not that he may be liberated, for 
he desires no liberation till all share his freedom; not in order that he 
‘may gain, for he desires no gain, save as he may give; not in order 
that he may keep; but in order that he may be a channel of blessing to 
others. So that on the Path of Devotion the Soul is ever turned to the 
light above, not that itself may be enlightened, not that itself may 
shine, but that it may serve as focus and channel for that light, to pass 
it on to those who are in darkness; and its only longing for the light 
that is above is in order that it may pass it onward to those that are 
below. That then is the first, the supreme characteristic of the man 
who would follow the Path of Devotion. He must begin in love, as in 
love he has to find his end. In order that this may be, he must recog- 
nize the spiritual side of nature; he is not to be alone. It is not 
enough that he should recognize the Self, that he should recognize the 
One of whom all forms are but passing manifestations; he must recog- 
nize those passing manifestations in order that he may be equipped for 
service. So that he will begin by recognizing that out of the One 
Eternal Source of Life—the SELF, that is, of all—there come out the 
various sparks that are spiritual Intelligences in every grade of evolu- 
tion; some mighty spiritual Intelligences that in past Manvantaras 
have gained their victory, and who come out of the Eternal Fire ready 
to be Lights in the world. Those he will recognize as the supreme 
embodiments of the Spiritual Life, those he will recognize as the 
foundations of the manifested Universe, those he will see far, far above 
himself; for the evolution behind them has carried them onwards 
through many Nirvanas to the place at which they emerge for the 
manifestations of our own Universe, and he will give them—the name 
matters not—but some name that will carry with it their supreme spiri- 
tual greatness, call them Gods, or call them what you will, so that you 
realize in them the supreme embodiments of Spiritual Life towards 
whom the Universe is tending, and in union with whom it finds itself 
on the threshold of the One. 

Those then first he will recognize. And then stretching down- 
wards from them in countless hierarchies grade after grade of Spiritual 
Intelligences in all the manifested forms of Life in the spiritual side of 
the Universe, downwards continually through the mighty Ones Whom 
we speak of as Builders of the worlds, Whom we speak of as Planetary 
Spirits, Whom we speak of as the Lords of Wisdom, downwards from 
Them to those great Ones embodied in the highest forms of Humanity 
that we name the Masters, and Who reveal to us the Divine Light 
which is beyond Themselves; and then downwards still in lower and 
lower grades of spiritual entities, until the whole Universe to him is 
full of these living forms of Light and of Life, recognized as one 
mighty Brotherhood of whom the embodied selves of men form part. 
Therefore his path is in the realization of Brotherhood, and not in the 
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effort for isolation. It is not liberation that he asks for himself, it is 
power of service that he claims from the Highest, in order that he may 


help those who have not yet reached the place where he stands himself. * 


And, therefore, I said that the Path of Devotion begins in love and 
ends in love, begins in love to every sentient creature around us and 
ends in love to the Highest, the highest that our thought may conceive. 
And so recognizing this Brotherhood of Helpers he would fain be con- 
scious helper with them all—taking his share in the burden of the Uni- 
verse, bearing his part of the common burden, and ever desiring more 
strength in order that that strength may be used in the common help- 
ing, ever desiring more wisdom in order that that wisdom may be used 
in the enlightening of the ignorance around. He then will not be 
isolated, nor will he be content with the recognition of the Self within. 
On the contrary, he will ever be seeking to serve, and he will recognize 
the selves without as well as the Self within, and he will renounce. 
He too realizes renunciation, as the man on the Path of Knowledge 
realizes it; but his renunciation is of a different kind. It is not the 
stern renunciation of knowledge, which says: ‘I will not bind myself 
by attachment to transitory things, because they will bring me back to 
birth”; it is the joyous renunciation of one who sees beyond him the 
mighty Helpers of man, and who, desiring to serve Them, cannot care 
for the things that hold him back, and offers all to them—not sternly 
in order that he may be free, but full of joy in order that he may give 
everything to Them; not cutting asunder desire with an axe, as you 
might cut the chain that binds you, but burning up desire in the fire of 
devotion, because that fire burns up everything which is not one with 
its heat and with its flame. And so he is free from Karma, free because 
he desires nothing save to serve, save to help, save to reach onward to 
union with his Lord, and outward to union with men. And this 
service will indeed detach him from the senses, it will detach him from 
the mind; but the very detachment will be that he may serve better. 
For this is the lesson which is learnt by the devotee: that while it is 
his duty to act, because without action the world could not go on, while 
it is his duty to act in the very spot in which he finds himself, because 
there lies the duty for which he has come to birth and which he there- 
fore should perfectly discharge. ' Realizing that he is here for action, he 
will act: but itis not so much himself; his thought will ever be fixed 
on the object of service and on love, and the senses, as Shri Krishna 
said, the senses and the mind will move to their appropriate objects, 


while he himself remains unfettered within. And then realize the 


gain. If we work our very best, if we work our very wisest, if for 
love’s sake we give our best thought and our best effort to the service 
of man, then the very moment the act is accomplished we have no 
desire as to the result, save that it shall be as the Wiser Ones above us 
will and guide. And if thus we cut ourselves free from the action, if, 
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having done our share in it, we leave to Them an unfettered field where 
all great spiritual energies may play, unbarred and untouched by our 
blindness and by our weakness; and if this spirit of devotion be 
within us, if we give of our very best to the service of men, then, if 
leaving the act to Those who guide the destinies of the world we take 
no further interest in the result, we leave Them to make our weakness 
perfect by Their strength, we leave Them to correct our blunders by 
Their wisdom, our errors by Their righteousness; we leave all to Them, 
and the very blunder that we make loses most of its power for mis- 
chief; and though we shall reap pain for the mistake that we may have 
made, the issue will be right, for the desire was to serve and not to 
blunder. And if we do not mix our own personality with it, if we 
leave the field clear for Them to work, then even out of our blunder 
will come the issue of success, and the failure that was a failure of the 
intellect only will give way before the mightier forces of the Spirit 
which is moved by love. 

And then all anxiety disappears. The Life which is at peace within 
in this devotion has no anxiety in the outer world; it does its best, and if 
it blunders it knows that pain will teach it of its blunder, and it is glad 
to take the pain which teaches wisdom and so makes it more fit to be 
co-worker with the great Souls who are the workers of the world. The 
pain then for the blunder causes no distress; the pain for the error is 
taken only as lesson; and taking it thus it cannot ruffle the Soul’s 
serenity which wills only to learn right and to do right, and cares not 
what price it pays if it becomes better servant of man and of man’s © 
great Teachers. And so doing the best and leaving the results, we 
find that what we call devotion is really an attitude of the Soul, it is 
the attitude of love, the attainment of peace, which having its face 
turned ever to the light of Those within it, is always ready for service, 
and by Their light finds fresh opportunities of service day by day. 

But you may say: To whom is this devotion paid? The root of 
this devotion must be found by each of us in the place in which we 
are, to those who are living around us in the daily life we lead. No 
talk of devotion is worth anything if it does not show itself in the life 
of love, and that life of love must begin where love will be helpful to 
the nearest. And the true devotee is one who, just because he has no 
thought nor care for self has all thought and all care for those who are 
around him, and he is able, out of the great peace of his own selfless- 
ness, to find room for all the troubles and strifes of his fellow-men. 
And so the life of devotion will begin in the home, in the perfect 
discharge of all home duties, in all the brightness that can be brought 
into the home life, in all the bearing of the home burdens that the 
devotee can bear, in the lightening of every burden for others and the 
taking on himself the burden which he takes away from them. And 
then from the life of the home to the life of the wider world outside, 
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giving there his best and his choicest. . Never asking, Is it troublesome? 
Never asking, Is it painful? Never asking, Would I not rather do 
something else? For his only will is to serve; and the best that he 
can give is that which he wills to give. And then from that outer 
world of service, choosing his very best capacities to lay them at the 
feet of mankind, out of that life of service to the nearest first and then 
to those who are further away, will come the purifying fire of devotion 
which will make his vision clearer for Those who lie beyond him and 
above. For only as man serves and loves those who are around him 
will the eyes of the Spirit begin to be opened, and then he will recog- 
nize that there are Helpers beyond him ready to help him as he is 
helping others. For mind you, on this Path of Devotion there is no 
help given to the individual as individual; it is only given to him by 
the Great Ones beyond him if in his turn he passes it on to others. 
His claim to be helped is that he is always helping, and that therefore 
a gift to him as individual is a gift that in very truth is given to every- 
one that needs. And then as his eyes become clearer, and he recognizes 
these many grades of Spiritual Intelligences, he will realize that there 
are some of them embodied around him; and by recognizing those that 
are embodied around him but are greater than himself, he will be able 
to climb upward step by step until he will see the yet greater Ones 
beyond these; and then having reached Them, the greater, that are 
still beyond. For in this path of spiritual progress by way of devotion, 
every step opens up new horizons, and every clearing of the spiritual 
vision makes it pierce more deeply into that intensity of Light in 
which the highest Spiritual Intelligences are shrouded from the eyes 
of the flesh and of the intellect. And so the Soul who is in him, 
the Soul of the devotee, will gladly recognize all human excellence 
around him, will love and admire that excellence wherever he finds it; 
he will, in fact, to use a word which many scoff at—he will be a Hero- 
worshipper, not as seeing no fault in those whom he admires, but as 
seeing most the good in them and loving that, and letting the recogni- 
tion of the good overbear the criticism of the fault: loving and serving 
them for what they are to man, and throwing the mantle of charity over 
the faults which they may commit in their service. And as he sees 
and recognizes this in those around him, he will come into touch with 
higher Disciples than those who move most commonly in the world of 
men—those who have reached a little further, those who have seen a 
little deeper. Spirits that are gradually burning up all ignorance and 
all selfishness, and who are in direct touch with Those Whom we call 
the Great Masters, the members of the great White Lodge; and then 
he will love and serve Them if opportunity should offer, love and serve 
Them to the utmost of his ability, knowing that all such service purifies 
himself as well as helps the world, and makes him more and more a 
channel for the energies which he desires to spread amongst those with 
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less vision than himself. And then, after a while, through these into 
touch with the Masters Themselves, with those highest and mightiest 
embodiments of Humanity, high above us in Their spiritual purity, in 
Their spiritual wisdom, in Their perfect selflessness, high as though 
they were Gods in comparison with the lower Humanity, because every 
sheath in Them is translucent, and the Light of the Spirit shines though 
unchecked; not differing from men in their essence, but differing from 
men in Their evolution. For the sheathsin us shroud the Light within 
us, while the sheaths with Them are pure, and the unsullied light shines 
through unchecked; and They it is who will help and guide and teach, 
when man has risen to Their Feet by this Path of Devotion that I have 
spoken of; and the touch with Them is the going forward on the Path 
of Spiritual Knowledge, but without this devotion the further heights 
may not be won. 

And here I take to read to you words that came only a day or two 
ago from an Indian Disciple, which will give you the meaning of devo- 
tion far better than any words of mine. He wrote: 

Devotion to the Blessed Ones is a sine gua non of all spiritual progress and spiri- 
tual knowledge. It gives you the proper attitude in which to work on all the 
planes of life. It creates the proper atmosphere for the soul to grow and flower in 
love and beauty, in wisdom and power. It tunes the harp of the heart, and thus 
makes it possible for the musician to play the correct notes. That is the function 
of devotion. But you must know the notes you have to play, your fingers must 
learn how to sweep along the strings, and you must have a musical ear, or better 
still, a musical heart. . . . What is proper tuning to the musical instrument 
that devotion is to the human Monad. But other faculties are needed for the pro- 
duction of various sweet strains. 

There you have the meaning of devotion in a few words. It is the 
tuning of the heart. Knowledge may be needed for the different 
strains that are wanted, but devotion tunes the heart and the soul, so 
that every strain may come out in perfect harmony. Then is the 
growth in love, then is the growth in knowledge, then is the growth in 
spiritual purity: then all the forces of the spiritual spheres are helping 
onwards this Soul that fain would rise for service, and all the strength 
of Those Who have achieved is used to help on the one who would fain 
achieve, in order that he may better serve. 

And what does devotion mean in life? It means clearer vision so 
that we may see the right; it means deeper love so that we may serve 
the better; it means unruffled peace and calm that nothing can shake 
or disturb, because, fixed in devotion on the Blessed Ones, there is 
nothing that can touch the Soul. And ever through those Blessed 
Ones there shines the light which comes from yet beyond Them, and 
which They focus for the help of the worlds, which They make possible 
for our weak eyes to bear. 

And then there are the peace, the vision, the power of service— 


that is what devotion means in life; and the Self whom the spotless 
5 
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devotee is seeking, that Self is pure, and that Self is Light*—Light 
which no soil may sully, Light which no selfishness may dim, until the 
devotee himself vanishes in the Light which is himself. For the very 
Self of all is Light and Love, and the time at last comes, which has 
come to the Masters, when that Light shines out through spotless 
transparent purity and gives its full effulgence for the helping of the 
world. That is the meaning of devotion. That, however feebly 
phrased—and all words are feeble—that is the inner life of those who 
love, who recognize that life is only meant for service, who recognize 
that the only thing that makes life worthy is that it shall be burnt in 
the fire of devotion, in order that the world may be lighted and may be 
warmed. That is the goal which ends, not in liberation, but in perfect 
service. Liberation only when all Souls are liberated, when all together 
enter into the bliss unspeakable, and which, when that period of bliss 
is over, brings them out again as conscious co-workers with unbroken 
memory in the Higher Spiritual regions; for they have won their right 
to be conscious workers for ever in all future Manvantaras; for the Life 
of Love never gives liberation from service, and as long as eternity 
endures the Soul that loves works for and serves the Universe. 
ANNIE BESANT. 
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Gnpublished Letters of Eliphas evr. 
TRANSLATED BY B. K. 
(Continued from page 424.) 
LOL 


FAIL to understand how our talk the other day could make you 

fear a whirl of reactionary Catholicism, nor, above all, what rela- 
tion there is between that grand book, the Zohar, which I read to you, 
and the rosary, which you are almost afraid to use. I ought to havea 
rosary somewhere or other; it is a respectable child’s toy. The Church 
gives it instead of a book to those who cannot read and to those who 
are afraid to think. Are you among the latter? But why should you 
be? The rosary is the little turning-table of prayer; it represents the 
indulgence and the indulgences of the Church for the little ones, the 
aged, the idiots who do what they can and who only know just enough 
to be always stammering out to God the perpetual syllables of child- 
hood: papa, mamma. Without blushing, nay, even with a certain 
tenderness of tears, I could join myself to the almost baa-ing prayer 
of this flock of invalids and little ones. A rosary has no greater 


1 Mundakopanishad, iii. I. 10. 
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terrors than a grimoire, and I do not think that these are old fogeyish 
or reactionary opinions. 

My friend, God has set us free; then do not let us again voluntarily 
entangle ourselves in the narrow defiles of doubts and scruples. 

Lo! a magnificent temple. But its windows are choked with ivy 
and parasitic plants; it is too dark there. It must be pulled down and 
a lighter one built. Eh, good people, would it not be wiser and easier 
and less expensive to clear the windows of the present one? You have 
there the whole religious problem of our time. It is not by repeating 
our rosaries that we shall liberate the light and open the windows of 
the temple; but again it is not because the whim should seize us to 
repeat them that the temple would be darker. 

In necessartis unitas, in dubtis libertas, in omnibus caritas: the motto 
of St. Augustine and my own. Shall it not also be yours? 

August 5th. 

ULXXXIT. 

I BEGAN to explain to you the black star of which the following is 
the frightful credo: 

‘“‘T believe in Satan, the very impotent eunuch, destroyer of heaven 
and earth. 

“And in the Antichrist, his unique misbegotten, our future 
persecutor, 

“Who shall be conceived through a le, be born of a prostituted 
nun, reign and live in luxury above the kings of the earth; who shall 
crucify the last of the prophets and cause them to die; who shall cause 
the hells to come upon the earth; after times, a time and half a time 
he shall redescend to hell to seat himself upon the left hand of Satan 
and to be the torturer of the living and of the dead. 

“TI believe in the spirit of schism, in the impure demoniacal 
Church, in the sympathetic currents of corruption and of evil, in the 
eternal punishment of sins, in the eternal death of the flesh, and in 
the tomb without a hope.” 

Who will dare to write Amen after such a symbol? and yet what 
ordinary Catholic will dare to reject it and to write at the bottom of 
this formula, I do not believe it? Would the Pope himself dare to do 
so? What, then, is this power which one dares neither to deny nor to 
admit? What is this frightful symbol which says the exact opposite of 
the Catholic symbol, and yet which the Catholics dare not reject, know- 
ing well that at the bottom they believe in it? 

It is here, brother and friend, that one must look up the figure 
engraved at the head of a chapter of my Dogma and Ritwal—that 
priestly hand which blesses with two fingers only, and which by inter- 
cepting the light makes a horned and monstrous shadow. Look at it 
and meditate over it. 

August 7th. 
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IF you are disposed to sign the black credo, and if you believe that it 
is possible for a sane man to end it with the sacred word of faith, Amen! 
then you can still fear the vertigo of reactionary Catholicism. But if you 
think with me that one should annihilate it by ending it with the word 
Absit, then you belong irrevocably to the Catholicity of the future. 

For retrograde Catholicism is but a disguised Manicheeism. ' There 
are not two princes of this world, and Christ the King could never 
share his crown with King Satan. The prince of this world is already 
judged, said the Christ, nearly nineteen centuries ago; and elsewhere, 
I have seen Satan like lightning fall from heaven. 

In very deed lightning has fallen from heaven to enlighten the 
earth. The element of lightning has become a means of civilization, 
and electricity has become (pardon the commonplace expression) a 
perfected lamp oil. Where are thy arms, O Jupiter? O thundering 
mountain of Sinai, where is thy prestige? The devil is fallen from 
heaven with the fear of the gods that the old thunder caused us to feel. 

Now, what have we in common with all that shorn flock of der- 
vishes and bonzes who regret the old devil and weep for the old 
thunder? What have we in common with them? Faith in the spirit 
of charity, unity, hierarchy and indulgence. That is why we remain 
united to their communion, which is that of the charity of J. C., and 
not that of the marvels of the devil. 

Demonium non habes, said the Master; and elsewhere, zz me non 
habet quidquam. 

Which can be summed up thus: there is nothing in common 
between me and the devil. And elsewhere he says: the devil is a liar 
like unto his father. 

Now, we know what the devil is at bottom. He is the spirit of 
blindness, of fatality, of vertigo. How then can an initiate into the 
true light still fear him? 

August Sth. 


LXXXIV. 

Deus est non-ens qui est. 

Diabolius est ens qui non est. 

And yet human freedom is based upon the real existence of evil 
which can and must have its influences and its attractions. The essen- 
tial difference is that evil scatters the forces and never brings them 
together. It is an analysis without synthesis. Thus when Christ 
questions the evil spirit and demands his name, the latter replies: 
My name is legion, for we are many. How could this multitude speak 
with the voice of one? Who was the one among them who said in the 
name of all: My name is legion? Was it not the possessed man him- 
self speaking in the name of a vertiginous circle? And then when 
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the pretended devils implore the favour of being sent away into the 
swine, which they forthwith cause to perish, is it not still the sick man 
who addresses this prayer and casts far from him the disordered mag- 
netic forces? Let us note in passing that the transmission of the 
magnetic diseases of a man to an animal is nothing extraordinary for 
those initiated into the (occult) sciences. Light has at last penetrated 
into the cave of Cacus, the devil is known, and he will no longer 
usurp the place of God; for thus must be explained the legend of the 
war in heaven. Heaven is religion, and it is in the minds of men that 
falsehood succeeds in making itself worshipped instead of truth. How 
many Catholics, nay, even good Carthusian fathers (those who sell the 
rosaries which haunt you) still worship the devil without knowing it, 
as brave Guillaume Postel dared to tell the fathers at the Council of 
Trent. How long will this dethroned King drag behind him the parti- 
sans of ignorance, or rather how many ages will the ignorance of men 
allow this absurd creation of falsehood to continue? None can say. 
But we at least, men of progress—let us talk no more of walking back- 
wards and no longer fear any giddiness. 

August Sth. 

LXXXV. 

AMONG the admirable absurdities of the Talmud is found the 
following: 

“All that one affirms in the name of God, whether for, or against, 
affirms itself eternally, and will be ultimately found to be true.” 

And one finds also in the Talmud upon every question decisions 
both for and against; and the Talmudists reply to those who demand 
of them an account of these contradictions: ‘It is in order that human 
obstinacy niay never believe itself infallible.” 

This is how the devil finds his vazson d’étre. He answers back to 
the good God, who without him would be wrong by sheer dint of being 
right all alone. But the spirit devil—the devil who keeps up the 
controversy with wit—is only a sham devil and will find in the end that 
he is the confederate of his master. The real devil is the beast, or 
rather beastly human stupidity, which is and always will be wrong 
when it tries to argue with spirit.1. The final word of Egyptian initia- 
tion was, Osiris is a black God. Reverse the proposition and you will 
naturally find that the black God is Osiris. 

Let us return to the sentence of the Talmud. I affirm that God is 
white, and I am right. You affirm that he is black, and you are not 
wrong. Which of us two is most in the right? That one of us who 
can understand that a third person can be equally in the right when 
affirming that God is neither white nor black. O patres nostri bone 
memorié! © Rabbi Akiba (super guo pax!). O Simeon ben Jochai, 


1 These passages are full of puns on the words esprit, béte, and bétise, which are quite untranslat- 
able.—B. K. 
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patriarchs of Israel, what stupid schoolboys we are before your white 
beards, and our pot-bellied beardless priests come with the idiotic self- 
sufficiency of folly to shrug their shoulders and laugh at the pretended 
stupidities of the Talmud over your tombs that do not deign to heed 
them! “If the goz (Christians) tell you that you have an ass’s ear,” 
said one of these great masters to his pupil, “‘put your cap on one side 
to hide your ear, and if he says that both your ears are ass’s ears, ask 
him kindly to saddle you.” What proud and cutting irony! 

August roth. 

LXXXVI. 

Ir Rabbi Jeschuah-notzerith (Jesus, the Nazarene) had been recog- 
nized and welcomed by the synagogue, the world would have marched 
from idolatry to paracletism or messianism without passing through the 
gory shadows of pseudo-Christian barbarism. Jerusalem, far from being 
destroyed, would have become the capital of Roman civilization, and 
there would be none but Israelites in the world to-day. The devil would 
then never have existed. For the devil is the child of Catholicism, and 
he is even the whole of Catholicism according to Father Ventura. 

There is not one single word about the devil in the Catechism of 
the Hebrews. 

The devil is the Middle Ages with their phantoms and their stakes. 

The devil is the Inquisition, torturing genius and gagging science. 

The devil is Alexander VI burning Savonarola at the stake. 

Osiris ts a black God. 

The devil of God is the god of the devil. Déabolus mendax est et 
pater ejus. 

Hence it follows that there is no other devil but God himself 
painted black, and that the devil is, as I have said in my Dogma and 
Ritual, the shadow or the caricature of God. 

Do you understand now the fable of Satan’s disputing with Michael 
for the body of Moses? It is the struggle of Christianity and of 
Mosaism throughout the centuries. 

How shall I tell you the end of the legend ? 

Michael did not dare to curse Satan, but he said to him: May the 
Lord command thee. 

Satan then stopped and said: What command wilt thou that He 
give to me? 

Meanwhile Michael had raised the body of the great prophet, 
taking it round the chest under the arms; but he could not lift it from 
the earth, for its weight was greater than an angel’s strength. 

Let God command thee, said Michael, to take this body by the 
feet and to aid me to bear it aloft to heaven. 

And Satan obeyed the word of the angel, because the angel had 
not cursed him. 

August roth. 
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LXXXVII. 

IN reply to your questions: 

The conception of J. C. is defined by the symbol: he was conceived 
of the Holy Spirit, born of the Virgin Mary. It is therefore a dogmatic 
and symbolic reality. You want to know further, I imagine, whether 
it is a historic and scientific reality. Certainly not, according to the 
simple rules which I have established in my books. 

All that pertains to faith eludes science. 

All that belongs to science eludes faith. 

There exists no historical document about the person of Jesus. 
The Jewish traditions on this point are obscure, contradictory, and 
suspected of hatred. The traditional type of his face begins with the 
Byzantine paintings; in the frescoes of the catacombs he. is shaven, 
shorn, and dressed like a Roman. The face of the Virgin is then con- 
fused with the symbolic image of the Church. But one must remem- 
ber here that great saying of the Gospel: caro non prodest quidquam. 
Verba que locutus sum vobis spiritus et vita sunt. 

What must be avoided above all in religion is materialism. Did 
not J. C. himself reply, when they asked him who he was: I am a prin- 
ciple that speaks: principium qui et loguor vobis. Who are my mother 
and my brethren ?—he says elsewhere. ‘Those who best obey my father, 
are my mother, my brothers and my sisters. Did he mean then to deny 
his family? No; but the author of the Gospel seeks to make us under- 
stand by this that the family of Christ, like Christ himself, is symbolical. 

August rrth. 


LXXXVIII. 


Gop is all that is. This proposition is universal and absolute. It 
admits of no exception. Those, therefore, who regard the devil as a 
real being ought to believe that God is in the devil and consequently 
that the devil is one of the forms of God. 

They ought then to admit that God is cruel in the devil, that he is ugly 
and horned. A God who tolerates the devil is his responsible manager. 

I know what answer may be made me. God was in Caligula and 
God was not mad. Doubtless God is not in madness, because mad- 
ness is only the negation of sanity. It is thus that God cannot be in 
the devil, because the devil is the type of the most absolute unreason. 

Thus the devil exists as a negative conception of the mind; but as 
a creature of God he certainly does not exist. 

Let us then leave to his last functions this high functionary of the 
Punch and Judy show, and let him be content henceforward to carry 
Punch away, to the great joy of the nursemaids and of the whole 
estimable gallery of gaping loafers. When the devil grows old, he 
becomes—a puppet. 

Cantemus Domino, gloriose enim magnificatus est! Equum et ascen- 
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sorem projecit in mare. Once this black rider of human nightmares, 
this rider of terror cast into the dead sea, and the whole of Catholicity 
grows radiant. Redemption becomes possible; universal communion 
no longer a dream. The fearful douc émissaire has carried away with 
him all the atrocities and all the darkness of the Middle Ages; we 
are proud to be Catholics, we are happy to be Christians. 

Then there manifests itself that spirit of truth which shall bring 
near the hearts of the children to those of their fathers. The holy 
Kabalah dissipates the darkness of the Talmud, the Jews emerge from 
their last captivity, the one temple is builded, the spiritual temple which 
Ezekiel and St. John foretold. Here let us stop. We have done with the 
evil five and I have now to narrate to you the wonders of the letter Hé. 

August rrth, 

LXXXIX. 

TAKE care! Don’t let us play with that terrible weapon called a 
pen! All the evil that is said of the tongue can be said of the pen, 
and in addition that the pen is a tongue whose words remain. Ideas 
are sleeping lions; let us not rouse them from out their cage: they 
might devour us. 

Men will talk of our present stupidity, said Count Joseph de 
Maistre, as we talk of the ignorance of the Middle Ages. Thus sup- 
pose some day our children are told that we believed in a universe 
made out of nothing—in a non-substantial and formless spirit filling 
during an eternity the void which was not yet a space, in a being dark 
and solitary, enjoying himself in nothingness, without anyone being 
able to know what he enjoys, since he is the absolute negative. But 
behold, after an eternity—understand well, an eternity cut off at one 
end!—he creates beings infinitely little before whom he poses as a 
sphinx. Seeing that he is not understood (he might have expected it!) 
he transforms himself into one of these myrmidons and takes the 
trouble of going to tell them himself the exact opposite of what he 
had caused to be told them by their priests. The priests hang the 
myrmidon—the disguised God—who then prepares to avenge him- 
self on this miserable race (avenge himself for what?) and devote it 
to eternal torture, to an infamous frying which shall last the whole of 
another eternity cut off short at one end. And for this he calls him- 
self the saviour of the human race; and he will exempt from torment 
those few only who are base and cowardly enough to make themselves 
as stupid and as barbarous as this God himself, by the abnegation of 
reason and of all the light and all the love in nature. 

Our children will be told that such a God had priests richly en- 
dowed to preach such doctrine, and that at a time when no one any 
longer believed in these monstrosities, men treated as castaways and 
condemned before the courts of justice those speakers who were bold 
enough to stammer forth one word of what everybody was thinking. 
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Indeed, men will say then, but it was a nation of madmen! Then the 
world was an immense Bedlam! You exaggerate and are amusing 
yourself at our expense; that is not possible! 

August ryth. 


COs 


THE letter Hé is the 2 and the 4 of the Schema; it is the fifth letter 
of the alphabet, and thus unites the characteristics of 2, of 4 and of 5; 
consequently it corresponds to 6, to 9 


gether, give 26, the whole number of 
the Schema, which, by the addition 
of its two digits gives 8, the number 
of perfect equilibrium and of life. 

Thus the Hé represents Chokmah, 2, Geduiah, 4, Geburah, 5, Jesod, 
9, then Force, 11, then the alliance of Chokmah and of Tiphereth, 26, 
then Justice, 8. Study all these stages so as to comprehend the harmony 
of the Word, for Chokmah is the Word manifesting itself through 
Binah to synthesize itself in Tiphereth by the alliance of Gedulah and 
of Geburah. And you see already whither the Gematria can lead us 
and how it can help us. 


i and to 11; which numbers, added to- 


(Hieratic.) (Ancient.) (Sicles.) 


The Hé is called domus, the house or temple, because it represents 
two columns, of which one is incomplete, supporting the crossbeam of 
a door. It is also represented hieroglyphically bya forefinger ».—~, 
pointing and by the word ecce; because it is the Oi? 
epiphany of the letters having an analogy with the Beth, 

( which comipletes the figure of the doorway, if united with 
the Hé, or with the Daleth, which is an incomplete 
or only masculine Hé. 

Let us study in this letter all the mysteries of speech and 
all the arcana of revelation, of the Church, of woman, of the 
symbolic temple; for all these terms are analogous. 

You will then know better than our holy father Pius IX knows it 
what is the mother of God, this Immaculate Conception. 

August 14th. 


v7 


CL 


WHAT would the Hottentots say if some one made them really 
understand that we worship the bleeding viscera of a man and a woman, 
now transfigured and glorious, and having consequently neither blood 
nor viscera? That we celebrate the festival of these viscera (the Sacred 
Hearts), the ritual of these viscera (etc.), and that on the faith of an 
hysterical nun who in a dream saw a man plunge his hand into his own 
breast and draw thence a bleeding heart? What would they think on 
learning that our dévotes eat every day a man complicated with a God 
and disguised in bread? Where are the tales of India, where the fables 
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of The Thousand and One Nights, that we may seek there relief for our 
reason stupefied by such dogmas? Think of this human flesh dis- 
guised, yet so palpitating in the eyes of anthropophagous faith that it 
bleeds and drops blood, which, however, does not hinder these mad- 
men or idiots from devouring it! 

We enter now, you see, upon the explanation of the number six: 
the number of antagonism and conflict; the number of utter negation 
and of absolute liberty; the number which will give us the terrible 666. 

August roth. 


XCII. 


SHALL I recount to you the living human victims piled up in 
cloisters and slowly sacrificed to the Moloch of stupidity and hallucina- 
tion? That clergy, slave of the bishops and blindly accepting life or 
death; that universal simony, that insolent routine which makes of the 
very ritual a defiance thrown in the teeth of faith? Shall I speak of 
the theology taught in the seminaries? Of the exercises of St. Igna- 
tius, that scientific theory of fanatical bestialization. Shall I show you 
on one hand the priest laughing himself at what he teaches and letting 
his hypocrisy draggle open like a badly-buttoned vesture? But do you 
not know all this? How then can we occupy ourselves any longer with 
the subtleties of the Middle Ages? Had the Virgin Mary any other 
children after J. C.? Did Isis bear other sons besides Horus? Did 
Maia again become a mother after having brought Hermes into the 
world? Did not Devaki have sons after Krishna? Is Venus the mother 
of loves or of Love? 

The child-bearing of the Virgin—is it a symbol or a reality? Is it 
physically certain that a natural child of flesh and bone passed outward 
from the womb of a virgin without opening it and deflowering her? 
Yet these are the questions you ask me after having read my books, 
read me myself, after having heard the Szphva Dtzeniutha read and 
having gone yourself to the Grande Chartreuse to get the spleen and 
accuse me of chauvinisme ! 

We must enter into the spirit of our number six and of the letter Vau, 
which is at once a sword and a lover’s knot; thedetails shall follow shortly. 

August roth. 


SOL 


Ir is when one has the knowledge and the audacity of a demon 
that it is beautiful to have the faith of an angel! Then to believe is to 
will, and to will is to create. Then the word of prayer, Amen! becomes 
the triumphant cry of omnipotence. Cveavit homo Deum ad imaginem 
et simtlitudinem suam ! 

If God did not exist, he would have to be invented, said Voltaire. 

Now God does not exist for human reason which, nathless, has an 
immense need of him. Faith, therefore, mas¢ invent him—find him. 
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[The rest of this letter and the whole of Letters XCIV, XCV 

and XCVI are of a personal nature. ] 
XCVII. 

I SHALL now begin the explanation of the Vau, because I shall 
have occasion to return to the Hé when we come to the special study 
of the Schema. 

Read the little ode on p. 332 of my Fadles et Symboles again; it will 
serve as an excellent introduction to the study of the sixth letter of 
which the double symbol in the Tarot is Liberty and Love. 

Liberty and Love render necessary toil and strife, and it is thus 
that the great law of the creation manifests itself to us. 

The six is Bereschith: mwnnia, of which the pagans have their 
Berecynthea, or the mother-nature of the Gods. Bereschith means 
genesis, the great source, the head of things. If one makes a name of 
it, it will be feminine, and then the singular dara which follows it will 
no longer seem strange and one could translate it thus: 

The eternal genesis created the Gods. 

August 29th. 

SCVITT 

As the ternary expresses an absolute and complete concept, two 
ternaries give the idea of two absolutes. Under this aspect the six is 
only the binary exalted and carried to its supreme power. 

Thus it can figure the revolt of Satan or the spontaneous deifica- 
tion of the created spirit—a conception absurd indeed, but sublime in 
the highest degree: absurd, because two infinites are impossible; sub- 
lime, because this impossible is in some sort realizable in the indefinite 
extension of liberty. 

The six thus conceived and figured by two 
/ triangles gives the two horns of the diabolical 
pentagram. 
But for it to be complete, however, in its in- 
Be aes fernal meaning, the two angles must not touch 
each other, for then of necessity harmony results 
and the six transforms itself 
into five. To such an extent 
is it true that anarchy can constitute nothing, not .-----.. a deae: Byeeteeey 
even a regular figure in geometry. es 

The regularization of the six is accomplished 
by the concentric union of the two triangles. Then 
the six angles remain free, but in perfect harmony 
with one another under the influence of the centre, 
which is God. 

This will explain to you perfectly the magic seal of Solomon. 

September 7th. 
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AEIX, 


As I said before, M. Berthet’s book shows remarkable intuitions; 
but it sins originally and fails from the base up. ‘All religions (he 
says) proceed from the fluidic communications of spirits.” But he has 
not understood those grand and simple words: “In the beginning was 
the Jogos: absolute reason, the Word; and the Word was with God and 
the Word was God. All was made by him, and without him was 
nothing made that was made.” 

And these others: 

God is a spirit, and can be truly worshipped in spirit and in truth. 

Instead of this, M. Berthet would like to tell us: God is fluid and 
can only be worshipped in fluid. According to that sort of people, the 
universe is like a blown-out bladder; one must prick it with a pin to 
make God blow! 

Thus the eternal intelligence of being—Truth—Reality—Reason— 
Justice—is for them merely a pretext for fluid. Man, instead of seek- 
ing, above all the clouds and whirlwinds of subtle matter, the calm and 
serenity of reason, ought to consult the intoxication and giddiness 
which it produced while making dreams to dance! But that is what 
has been done hitherto. These are the goings astray of the antique 
world. It is useless to evoke the spirit of the future to get such oracles 
as that. 

We can thus place M. Berthet alongside of M. Vaillant, whose 
magic key you have. M. Vaillant has made a false key. M. Berthet 
has stolen the true key and uses it to spoil the lock instead of opening 
it. The latter has none the less divined a thousand things which I 
explain viva voce to my disciples and which are not in my books. 

September oth. 


ep 


IF God grants me to write my Science des Esprits, you will find 
there the solution of all your doubts. You will understand that the 
astral light, being the common mediator, can establish a sympathetic 
chain between dreams. Thus Berthet was able to evoke my reflection, 
which inspired in him a strong aversion for me because he was not in 
communion of sentiment with me. The phenomena of the mediums 
are produced by the more or less equilibrated action of the luminous 
chain. All this will there be demonstrated. The action of the penta- 
gram is an equilibrating magnetic action which annuls, by the sacra- 
mental expression of a direct will, the indirect and fatal emanations 
of the magnetized light. 

Remember always these words from the Gospel in the parable of 
the rich man: ‘‘The great deep (chaos) has hardened itself and those 
who are above cannot pass to those who are below.” Consider with 
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what care nature, in order to bring about the circulation of life, care- 
fully closes the doors behind all that advances. 

We are on the threshold of knowledge. The temple, still unex- 
plored, is immense, and it is only after having gone through it that we 
can really worship God in the sanctuary of profound peace. 

September rth. 

(To be continued.) 


Onward. 
HE Theosophical Society has just passed safely through a most 
severe crisis, and, to my mind, a new and increased sphere of 
utility now lies before it. A new lease of life seems to have been given 
it, and, if the signs of busy enthusiasm and prudent and well-thought- 
out plans for the future, which are daily to be seen, go for anything, we 
have a period of real progress before us which should bring comfort 

and peace to thousands if not to millions. 

An enormous strain has been placed upon the T.S., a test and 
trial to each one of its members, exactly in proportion as each was 
alive to the best interests of the movement. This was in the Karma 
of the T. S., in which every one of the members of the body shares. 
It came to a crisis at its proper time according to the cyclic march of 
events in the life of the Society. Appearing sporadically, and, so to 
speak, in distant places, dim and uncertain at first, the waves rose in 
all directions, and, gathering strength as they advanced, rushed together 
towards the centre. Had the fortress of the T. S. been built on sand, 
it would have been swept into ruins; fortunately for us it was built on 
rock, and the waves were sent back the way they came—perchance 
swirling and seething, and frothing and foaming, as they intermingled, 
but checked in their onward rush and thrown back by the impregnable 
walls of the real fortress of the T. S., which has stood through the 
storm and remained unshaken. 

And what is this fortress founded on rock which has withstood the 
storm that so lately raged through the Society? It is the now proven 
fact that a sufficient number of members have really endeavoured to 
stick by their principles. Theosophy and the best interests of the theo- 
sophical movement were more precious to them than partizanship and 
personalities (their own included); fact and wise action more desirable 
than preconceived opinions or exaggerated statements. In what I have 
written above I do not mean to confine the acting out of the drama to 
some particular place, though of course it was more apparent at a par- 
ticular place than elsewhere. It has been acted out and will be still 
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further acted out, with the intensity proportionate to each member’s 
real devotion and comprehension, in every heart and head in the 
Society. The statements of some of the actors chiefly involved are 
now before the Society and the public. 

In my humble opinion, we have a// been on trial and shall continue 
to be on trial, and our future deeds and words and thoughts will be 
scrutinized more carefully than ever. This we should remember, each 
for himself, and so act with an ever-increasing prudence and attention 
to our highest ideals. We should each also observe the acts of our 
comrades, but, if we are honest with ourselves and profit by our past 
experience, we shall be careful not to attribute to our fellows the first 
motive that flashes into our mind, for it is difficult to judge the human 
heart, hidden as it is from our gaze by the chaos of the outer man. 

Each must choose his own path, and, for myself, I choose to condemn 
no man, but am content to rest on the wise justice of the Great Law. 
I, therefore, do not write about individuals, and I ask pardon if I 
unconsciously offend any by what I now write. We all err daily, and 
our common errors should be a bond of sympathy between us rather 
than the cause of disruption, but only under one condition, and that is, 
that we are absolutely honest to each other. For if this were a common 
practice, I firmly believe that much of the misery of the world and the 
general misunderstanding of our mutual characters would quickly pass 
away. This arises, I believe, mainly from the fear of showing our real 
nature to each other; we fear each other because we fear ourselves. 

But with regard to principles, itis our bounden duty ever to pro- 
claim the beliefs we honestly hold. Unswerving integrity in every 
matter, and a wise and prudent keeping in view what has been so well 
phrased as ‘‘the fitness of things” is what I hold to be the basis of 
right action in all things, and especially in ‘“‘Occultism.” Nowhere, to 
my mind, has both the positive and negative side of the Divine Science 
been better defined than by the pithy sentence of Chew Yew Tsang in 
LUCIFER (xill. 324), who phrased it as “the knowledge of how to do 
the right thing, at the right time, and in the right place—the science of 
life, in short.” 

But I proposed to sound a note ‘of hope for the future. A new 
cycle of our movement seems to be opening up before us; the waves of 
energy sent forth by devotion, and now more prudently moderated by 
the experience we have each severally garnered, promise to include larger 
areas in their sweep, and bid fair to win the approval and sympathy 
of many minds and hearts which have previously paid no attention to 
our presentation of Theosophy. If I am asked how I can venture to 
make such an assertion, I answer that it is not only a hope and a feel- 
ing, but based on observation of a multitude of small indications, not 
only near at home and throughout the length and breadth of the 
Society, but also in the march of public events and the trend of public 
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opinion. The recent crisis has evoked the statement of some very 
definite views and will, I doubt not, evoke many other such statements. 
Members will learn that they have to be mindful first of the ideals of 
Theosophy, next of the best interests of the T. S., which is an inter- 
national movement and not confined to any one country, race, or con- 
tinent; that they must depend upon the light within them for guidance, 
and allow nothing and no one to come between them and this divine 
monitor; and, finally, that their own crude ideas and prejudices must 
give place to the great principles of Theosophy and the common 
interest of their fellows. 

Here, at the Headquarters of the European Section, every effort 
has been made to put each separate department of activity on the most 
workable footing, and it seems to me that, when all arrangements are 
perfected, we shall be in a position to stand a greater strain of work 
than ever without the suicidal wear and tear to the workers that has 
previously obtained. In Europe, a sturdy activity is developing in 
many directions where previously no word of Theosophy was heard. 
In India a new energy has been infused into the Section by the devo- 
tion and enthusiasm of Annie Besant. Australia will soon listen to the 
same voice for three months. The American Section is, as of yore, 
unremitting in its good work. The character and contents of our 
many magazines are improving; good and useful pamphlets and books 
are being printed; the number of lecturers is daily increasing, and last, 
but most important of all, the training and work of the past years are 
beginning to show in the lives and characters and capabilities of an 
ever-increasing number of our members. 

Let us, then, leave the past behind us, only referring to it for our 
instruction; let us not lose time and heart in ever raking up this 
thing or that, which this member or that, or this body of members or 
that, should not, in our wise opinion, have done; but let us each rather 
look forward to the future, with eyes fixed only on our ideals and their 
practical realization, determined that come what may—that whoever 
shall fail or whoever shall succeed—he at least will ¢~y with all his 
heart and mind, and so our movement will succeed, not in becoming 
merely powerful as an organization, but in being strong for good anda 
real help and not a hindrance to our suffering fellows. Therefore I 


cry: ‘‘Onward.” 
G. R. S. MEAD. 


Occasions of adversity best discover how great virtue or strength 
each one hath.—_THomAs A KEmPIs. 


dlotes on Cycles. 
N this article I do not propose to do more than reset a few gems 
discovered in The Secret Doctrine and other Theosophical writings. 
Speaking of the exoteric figures accepted throughout India as the 
periods of the various cycles, Zhe Secret Doctrine says,’ “they dovetail 
pretty nearly with those of the Secret Works.” But on p. 414 we 
read: 

On the other hand, it is well to know that no secret was so weil preserved and 
so sacred with the Ancients, as that of their cycles and computations. From the 
Egyptians down to the Jews it was held as the highest sin to divulge anything per- 
taining to the correct measure of time. It was for divulging the secrets of the 
Gods, that Tantalus was plunged into the infernal regions; the keepers of the 
sacred Sibylline Books were threatened with the death penalty for revealing a word 
from them. 

Such a passage as this would lead us to suppose that all attempts 
to arrive at the secret figures would prove futile; but, on the other 
hand, we might ask how they were discovered, if not by repeated 
attempts and numerous observations? Those who now know them 
must either have been told or have discovered them themselves. I 
have not the least doubt that the secret cycle is discoverable by man, 
but I do not think it will ever be found out by what we now call scien- 
tific methods; it seems, moreover, from other passages, that a know- 
ledge of the cycles carries with it the possibility of knowing the future, 
the disclosure of which would be a breaking of the occult laws. 

It is these laws, again, and their processes on the sidereal, terrestrial, and moral 
planes, which enabled the old Astronomers to calculate correctly the duration of 


the cycles and their respective effects on the march of events; to record beforehand 
the influence which they would have on the course and development of the 
human races.” 
We must not break the silence of the future lest we raise up unknown and 
difficult tribes who will not be easy to deal with. ; 
For this Lodge is not like exoteric societies which depend upon favour or mere 
outward appearances. It isa real thing with living Spirit-men at its head, governed 
by laws that contain within themselves their own executioners, and that do not 
require a tribunal, nor accusations, nor verdicts, nor any notice whatever.‘ 


I must now turn to Mrs. Besant’s article on ‘‘Mars and the Earth,” 
in LucIFER for November, 1893, where she says: 


1 Vol. ii. p. 73, 3rd ed. 

2 Secret Doctrine, vol. ii. p. 657, 3rd ed. 
8 Letters that Have Helped Me, p. 63. 

4 [bid., p. 65. 
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He [Master K. H.] explains three kinds of Manvantaras, Pralayas, etc.—uni- 
versal, solar and minor. 


Our earth belongs to a minor, and revolves round the sun as a 
centre. Zhe Secret Doctrine says: 


The Sun, Moon and Planets being the never-erring time-measurers, whose 
potency and periodicity were well known, became thus respectively the great ruler 
and rulers of our little system in all its seven domains, or “spheres of action.’ 


The universal Manvantara is connected with Alcyone, for: 


The Pleiades (Alcyone, especially) are thus considered, even in Astronomy, as 
the central point around which our universe of fixed stars revolves, the focus from 
which, and into which, the Divine Breath, Motion, works incessantly during the 
Manvantara.2 


The figures given on pp. 72, 73 of the second volume of Zhe Secret 
Doctrine, apply to our solar system, not to the universal system, as 
stated in a foot-note to p. 72. This esoteric solar system revolves 
round the North Pole star, and is intimately connected with the Great 
Bear, as the following passages show: 

As to the mysterious seven Rishis in the constellation of the Great Bear 
India has connected these symbols ages ago with Time or Yuga-revolutions, and 
the Saptarshis are intimately connected with our present age—the dark Kali Yuga. 
Meanwhile it is the seven Rishis who mark the time and the duration of 
events in our septenary Life-cycle. They are as mysterious as their supposed wives, 
the Pleiades . . . theinterpretation of all these combined reveal to the Adept 
the greatest mysteries of Occult Nature.® 

I have said I feel certain that scientific men will never find out the 
secret cycle, and it seems obvious that, if only Mars and Mercury 
among the visible planets belong to our esoteric solar system, it is 
useless to take into account any of the other planets in determining 
the duration of the secret cycles. What we want is to know the 
motions of the invisible ones, and these appear, from the following 
passages, to be connected in some way with our psychic, mental, and 
spiritual faculties: 

Perhaps their difficulty arose from the fact that the calculations of the ancients 
applied equally to the spiritual progress of humanity as to the physical.‘ 

What do they [Occultists] mean by ‘“‘a moral and physical influence”’ exerted 
on our Globe by the Sidereal Worlds?® 

The spheres of action of the combined Forces of Evolution and Karma are (1) 
the Super-spiritual or Noumenal; (2) the Spiritual; (3) the Psychic; (4) the Astro- 
ethereal; (5) the Sub-astral; (6) the Vital; and (7) the purely Physical Spheres.° 

This shows to what extent our Western astrologers may be correct. 
As they know nothing about the four invisible planets of the ‘‘esoteric 
solar system” corresponding to four of the earth chain, and again to 


1 Vol. ii. p. 657, 3rd ed. 

2 Jbid., p. 582. 

8 Jbid., pp. 579, 580- 

4 [sts Unvetled, i, 32. 

5 Secret Doctrine, vol. ii. p. 739. See also zbrd., p. 657, as above quoted. 
6 Jbid., p. 657 note. 
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our four higher principles, it is evident that they have no means of 
ascertaining, much less of describing, anything pertaining to our 
higher and more spiritual nature. On the other hand, as the ancient 
astrologers were conversant with these planets and their psychic and 
spiritual influences, and with the mysteries of the inner man, it is only 
natural to suppose that their prophecies had regard to the spiritual 
part of our nature rather than the physical; and it is our ignorance of 
our inner self that causes us to this day to regard such prophecies as 
absurd, as for instance those in /sazah and Revelation relating to the 
miraculous birth of Christ. 

I now turn to the figures given on p. 72. The age of the world in 
1887 is there stated to be 1,955,884,687 years, and a foot-note adds that 
the Arya Magazine gives 1,960,852,987. But in /s7s Unveiled we have 
the following statement: 

As we are now only in the Kali-yug of the twenty-eighth age of the seventh 


Manwantara of 308,448,000 years, we have yet sufficient time before us to wait 
before we reach even half of the time allotted to the world. 


This, reduced to figures, stands thus: 
6 Manvantaras of 308,448,000 = 1,850,688,000 years. 


27 Mahayugas of '4,320,000 ==") 16,610,000 aa 
I Satya Yuga ~ 13°728;0001 mace 
t lreta Yuga = 16,206,000; Jee 
1 Dvapara Yuga = 864,000“ 

Kali Yuga to 1897 = BOO 2S 


1,971,221,000 
Yet to elapse before half the 
time allotted has passed = 188,779,000 


Total 2,160,000,000 ‘ 


Let us next consider the Sidereal Year, which in Zhe Secret Doc- 
trine is stated to be 25,868 years. Sir Robert Ball’s Story of the Heavens 
says about 25,867 years; Middleton’s Astronomy gives 25,920; and a 
foot-note in Zhe Secret Doctrine (ii. 345), mentions that “‘the equinox 
returns to the same position in relation to the apsis in 21,128 years.” 
The point to be noticed is that the Sandhy4s or intervals between the 
Manus amount to six Mahayugas or 25,920,000 years, 1,000 Sidereal 
Years if we accept Middleton’s figures. Further, if we divide 25,920 
years by 360, we get seventy-two years for each degree, and if we in- 
scribe the pentagram, the symbol of man, within the circle of 360 
degrees, we also get seventy-two—facts which may have some connec- 
tion with the scriptural statement as to the duration of a man’s life. 

With respect to the Day and Night of Brahma, which is said to 
last 8,640,000,000 years, is it not curious as well as suggestive to notice 
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that our day of twenty-four hours contains 86,400 seconds? May we 
not regard this coincidence as a clue whereby we can obtain a know- 
ledge of the cycles, and, by making minute observation of the small 
cycles, prophesy concerning the greater ones? 

For example, a day and night exceeds the period of a terrestrial 
rotation by three minutes, fifty-six seconds, owing to the composition 
of the yearly revolution with the diurnal rotation; and the difference 
between Mr. Stuart’s figures and those of Zhe Secret Doctrine might 
be similarly accounted for. 

Lastly we come to the ratio of the diameter to the circumference of 
acircle. Says Zhe Secret Dactrine: 

In the minds of the ancient Philosophers something of the divine and the 
mysterious has ever been ascribed to the shape of the circle. The old world, con- 
sistent in its symbolism and with its Pantheistic intuitions, uniting the visible and 
the invisible Infinitudes into one, represented Deity and its outward Veil alike—by 
a circle} 

Nesbit’s Mensuration says that a Dutchman named Ludolph van 
Ceulen was the first who ascertained this ratio with any degree of 
exactness, and he made it 3'1415926, etc. Is there any connection 
between this and Brahma’s Age? 

1 Age of Brahma (100 Years) = 311,040,000,000,000 years. 


I Year ss =  3,110,400,000,000 ‘ 
1 Day £5 = 8,640,000,000 “ 
oe 

Total 314,159,040,000,000  “ 


Thus the Circle is a visible symbol of the Eternal Brahma, whose 
period of manifestation no one may accurately define. 
J. MIDGLEY. 


$3 loa Be SR AN ian tt 
A Maor’s View of “Christianity. 
OME months ago the following remarkable letter appeared in a 
New Zealand paper. It is written by a Maori in whose veins the 
fire of the blood of his Lemurian sires seems not to have been quite 
quenched. We take the text of the letter from a Christian paper. 


You published a few days ago the account of what took place at a meeting of 
Maoris convened by the Bishop of Christchurch. I was present at that meeting, 
and wish you to give me an opportunity of answering one of the questions put to 
us by the Bishop, namely: ‘‘Why is the fire of Christian faith so low among the 
Maori people in my diocese?” I will tell you what I think is the reason. We 
Maoris are confused and bewildered in our mind by the extraordinary way in which 
you Pakehas [Europeans] treat your religion. Nobody amongst you seems to be 
sure whether it means anything or nothing. At the bidding of the early mission- 
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aries we substituted what they told us was a true religion for that of our forefathers, 
which they called FALSE. We accepted the Book containing the history and pre- 
cepts of the “True Religion” as being really the Word of God binding upon us, 
His creatures. We offered daily, morning and evening, worship to the Creator in 
every pah and village throughout New Zealand. We kept the seventh day holy, 
abstaining from every kind of work out of respect to the Divine command, and for 
the same reason we abolished slavery and polygamy, though by doing so we com- 
pletely disorganized our social system and reduced our gentry to poverty, and in- 
flicted much pain on those who were forced to sever some of the tenderest ties of 
human relationship. Just when we were beginning to train up our children to 
know and to obey God as manifested in Jesus Christ, Pakehas came in great num- 
bers to this country. They visited our villages, and appeared very friendly, but we 
noticed that they did not pay the same respect to the Bible as we novices did. 
They never held any daily public worship unless a clergyman was present to con- 
duct it. They ridiculed our strict notions about Sabbath keeping and the wrong- 
fulness of drunkenness and unchastity, and they gave us generally to understand 
that all Pakehas but the clergy and a few fanatics held that the people might do 
just what they liked as long as they kept out of the grip of the law; that the only 
being we need fear was the policeman, and the only book we need read, mark, learn, 
and obey the precepts of, was the statute-book. On seeking an explanation from 
our missionary friends of the plain contradictions between their statements and 
those of their countrymen, we received the same answer which they gave us when 
we asked them when they first began to teach us Christianity, ‘‘Why sailor-men 
and Port Jackson men did not honour God and the Bible as they did.” They told 
us not to pay any attention to what such persons said, because they were, like the 
Gentiles of old, unbelievers. Our minds were quieted for a time, and in all earnest- 
ness and sincerity we strove to put into practice what we willingly believed were 
God’s commands. But by and by we were still more disturbed and mystified by 
Pakeha ministers of religion, who came amongst us telling us that, while the Bible 
was true, the interpretation put upon its contents by our missionaries was quite 
wrong. The Roman Catholics told us they alone knew the correct interpretation, 
and that unless we joined them our souls would be lost. The Baptists followed, 
who ridiculed our presenting our children to Christ in baptism, and told us that as 
we had not been immersed we were not baptized Christians at all. Then came the 
Presbyterians, who said that the office.of a bishop was unscriptural, and that in 
submitting to be confirmed by Bishop Selwyn we had gone through a meaningless 
ceremony. Lastly came the Plymouth Brethren, who told us that Christ never 
instituted a visible Church or ministry at all, but that everybody ought to be his 
own ininister and make his own creed. 

Besides the confusion in our minds caused by the godless example of the 
majority of Pakehas, and the contradictory teaching given by ministers of religion, 
we were puzzled by the behaviour of the Government, who, while professing to be 
bound by the moral law contained in the Bible, did not hesitate, when we became 
powerless, to break solemn promises made to us when we were more numerous and 
strong than the Pakehas. Great was our surprise when the Parliament, composed 
not of ignorant, low-born men, but of Pakeha gentlemen, and professing Christians, 
put the Bible out of the schools, and, while directing the teachers to diligently in- 
struct the children of New Zealand in all kinds of knowledge, told them on no 
account to teach them anything about the Christian religion, anything about God 
and His laws. My heathen master taught me to fear and reverence the Unseen 
Powers, and my parents taught me to order every action of my life in obedience to 
the will of the Atuas, who would punish me if I offended them. But my children 
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are not taught now in the schools of this Christian country to reverence any being 
above a policeman, or to fear any judge of their actions above a Resident Magis- 
trate. 

I think, when the Bishop of Christchurch asked us the other day the question 
I have already referred to, we might fairly have asked him to tell us first ““Why the 
fire of faith burns so low among his own Pakeha people.” We might have quoted 
apt words from that Book which English people want everyone but themselves to 
take for their rule of life, and reverence as the Word of the Living God: “Physician, 
heal thyself.” I do not think the Bishop had then seen the following statement 
reported in the daily newspapers as having been made at a public meeting by one 
of the most learned and most eloquent of the clergy: ‘“‘He could not attempt to 
prove the existence of God, because he knew no more of Him than did the Pope, 
or the Bishop of Christchurch, or anyone else in the world.” 

Can ignorant Maoris be blamed for lukewarmness in the service of God, whose 
existence one of His ordained ministers tells them no man in Christendom can 
prove? I sometimes think, Sir, that my children would have had a better chance 
of developing into honourable men and women, and would have had a better pros- 
pect of happiness when the time comes for them to enter the unseen world and 
meet their Maker, if, like the first Maori king (Potatu), I had refused to make an 
open profession of your Pakeha religion till, as he said, “You had settled among 
yourselves what your religion really is.” Better, I think, the real belief in the un- 
seen spiritual world which sustained my forefathers, than the make-believe which 
the Pakeha people have asked us to substitute for it.—Yours, etc., 

TANGATA MAORI. 


Piberty. 

UPPOSING, in your case, that your own interest never entered 
your head in any one thing you undertook; supposing you actu- 

ally felt that you had nothing in common with the people around you, 
and belonged neither to the world of publicans and sinners, nor to 
the world of scribes and Pharisees, but were working on a different 
plane, in which self was altogether ignored; that you gave up attempt- 
ing to steer your own craft any longer, but put the helm into other 
hands, and could complacently watch her drive straight on to the 
breakers, and make a deliberate shipwreck of every ambition in life; 
don’t you think you would create rather a sensation in the political 
world? Supposing you could arrive at the point of being as indifferent 
to the approval as to the censure of your fellow-men, of caring as little 
for the highest honours which are in their power to bestow now, as for 
the fame which posterity might award to you hereafter; supposing that 
wealth and power appeared equally contemptible to you for their own 
sakes, and that you had no desire connected with this earth except to 
be used while upon it for divine ends, and that all the while that this 
motive was actuating you, you were striving and working and toiling 
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in the midst of this busy world, doing exactly what every man round 
you was doing, but doing it all from a different motive, it would be 
curious to see where you would land—how you would be abused and 
misunderstood, and what a perplexity you would create in the minds of 
your friends, who would never know whether you were a profound 
intriguer or a shallow fool. How much you would have to suffer, but 
what a balance there would be to the credit side! For instance, as you 
could never be disappointed, you would be the only free man among 
slaves. There is not a man or woman of the present day who is not in 
chains, either to the religious world or the other, or to family or friends, 
and always to self. Now, if we could get rid of the bonds of self first, 
we could snap the other fetters like packthread. Whata grand sensa- 
tion it would be to expand one’s chest and take in a full, free, pure 
breath, and uplift the hands heavenward that have been pinioned to 
our sides, and feel the feeble knees strong and capable of enabling us 
to climb upwards! With the sense of perfect liberty we should lose 
the sense of fear, no man could make us ashamed, and the waves of 
public opinion would dash themselves in vain against the rock upon 
which we should then be established. The nations of the earth are 
beating the air for freedom, and inventing breechloaders wherewith to 
conquer it, and they know not that the battle-field is self, and the 
weapons of the fight not of fleshly make. 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


Correspondence. 
“THE UNKNOWN LIFE OF JESUS: CHRIST.” 


SINCE writing the notice on M. Notovich’s book in last LUCIFER, 
I find that of the four distinguished individuals quoted in the Preface 
as professing great interest in the story of the writer, only one is still 
living. Renan, as we all know, is no more; both Mgr. Platon, the 
Metropolitan of Kieff, and Cardinal Rotelli, as I am informed, have 
died within the last two years; Jules Simon alone is living. This is 
curious. Moreover, a local Moravian missionary writes that no such 
person as M. Notovich is known at the monastery of Himis, that a 
record of all visitors is faithfully kept, and no visitor with a broken leg 
is remembered by the Lamas of the Gonpa. It is somewhat to be 
regretted that this book has been so precipitately translated into 
English, as we are informed by the July Path, without waiting for a 
little more certainty as to its authenticity. 

G. R. S.2a 
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Aebiews. 
THE BUILDING OF THE KOSMOS.! 

Two things have long been needed: the first is a lucid, coherent, 
and not too technical rendering of the cosmical process outlined in 
The Secret Doctrine; the second, a careful and thoughtful analysis of the 
passages in the Indian Scriptures which approach the forming of the 
worlds, now from the physical, now from the metaphysical point of 
view. It will be adequate praise of Mrs. Besant’s volume of lectures 
to say that not one but both of these wants have been supplied; that 
in tracing the cosmical processes as depicted in Zhe Secret Doctrine, 
and as approached in the writings of India, she has produced not a 
double confusion but a double light; has woven the threads so skilfully 
together that a beautiful and harmonious unity is the result. Many 
difficult and profound problems of Indian study are rendered lucid and 
transparent by Mrs. Besant’s admirable method; and many teachings 
of The Secret Doctrine gain in depth and uniformity through the light 
cast on them by the immemorial wisdom of the East. There are a 
number of passages which we should like to refer to more fully; and we 
hope to do so when the English edition of these lectures is published. 


MODERN THEOSOPHY.? 

Mr. CLAUDE FALLS WRIGHT'S little manual is a conscientious and 
successful attempt to give some account of the teachings of Zhe Secret 
Doctrine in plain language, within a brief compass, without technicali- 
ties and without binding the various parts too closely together by tense, 
metaphysical thought. The chapters are of very equal value; and it is 
certain that Mr. Wright’s book will have a wide influence among 
American readers, for whom it is primarily intended. The quotations 
which strike the keynote of each chapter are well and thoughtfully 
chosen; but there is neither a table of contents nor an index. 


DIE NEUE DEUTSCHE SCHULE.’ 


Dr. Huco GORING discusses clearly and sensibly many of the 
problems of education in Germany. Especially interesting is his 
paragraph on the teaching of foreign languages, in which the first 
place is given to English, as being closest to German, and of very wide 
practical use. A subordinate place is given to French, and the idea 
kept steadily in view is that one learns to talk a language by talking it, 
and not by writing exercises or reading with a dictionary. 


Cheosophical Activities. 
EUROPEAN SECTION. 

The European Convention met in the Headquarters’ Lecture Hall 
at 10 a.m. on Thursday, July 12th, a numerous assembly being present, 
including members from India (5), America (6), Spain (3), France (2), 
Holland (3), Switzerland (2), Poland and Italy; Edinburgh (4), Dublin 

1 The Building of the Kosmos, and other Lectures, by Annie Besant. ; Madras. oie! . 


2 Modern Theosophy, by Claude Falls Wright. New York: 144, Madison Avenue. 1894. 
8 Die Neue Deutsche Schule, von Dr. Hugo Goring. Leipzig. 1890. 
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(5), Liverpool (3), Harrogate (3), Middlesbrough, Leeds, Manchester 
(3), Bradford (7), Llandudno (2), Exeter, Clifton (3), Bournemouth (5), 
Birmingham (3), Brighton (3), Axminster, Oswestry, Margate (2), 
Ramsgate, York (2), Southport (2), Hull (2), Newnham, Eastbourne, 
Worcester, Cheltenham, Sheerness, etc. 

The President-Founder took the chair, and G. R. S. Mead was 
elected Secretary of the Convention, with H. T. Edge and O. F. S. 
Cuffe as Assistant Secretaries. Forty-four Lodges were represented; 
and William Q. Judge, Vice-President T. S. and General Secretary of 
the American Section, together with Dr. J. D. Buck of Cincinnati; 
Bertram Keightley, General Secretary of the Indian Section, together 
with Babu Parbati Charan Roy, were received as foreign delegates. 

The Chairman made an appropriate address, dwelling on the pur- 
pose of the T. S. and alluding to several prominent items of the year’s 
activities. 

The minutes of the Judicial Committee were then read, as printed 
in the pamphlet entitled, Zhe Neutrality of the Theosophical Society, 
since issued. 

Telegrams of greeting from foreign Lodges having been read, the 
General Secretary proceeded to read a report of some fifty type-written 
pages. He said that, though the looseness of organization due to lack 
of dogma in the T. S. prevented cut-and-dried statistics, he would 
recount the year’s doings under a few prominent headings. 

The great event of the year was the formation of the Scandinavian 
Sub-section, consisting of eleven Lodges under the presidency of Dr. 
Gustaf Zander. This Sub-section was very active and had a consider- 
able literary output. 

The North of England Federation, of nine Lodges and two Centres, 
had been a great success, and held quarterly Conventions. 

Nineteen new charters had been issued during the year and sixteen 
new Centres established, there being now forty-six Lodges and fifty 
Centres in Europe. Diplomas had been issued to 419 members. 

The Sectional accounts showed receipts of £930 17s. 10d., and a 
balance in hand of £130 19s. 6d. 

The Section Library had been increased by the completion of its 
series of ‘‘The Sacred Books of the East,” and by the whole of ‘‘Trtib- 
ner’s Oriental Series” (some fifty volumes), not to mention smaller 
additions, which bring the total number up to about 1,400—a number 
to which another cypher might well be added. 

The H. P. B. Memorial Fund had been applied to the production 
of A Modern Panarion, a collection of H. P. Blavatsky’s fugitive 
writings, now in course of preparation, 

The Vahan and Oriental Department, Correspondence Scheme, 
Lodge Meetings, Syllabuses, etc., were then reported on. The League 
of Theosophical Workers had started a number of ‘Lotus Circles” for 
children, sent literature to Teheran, Honolulu and other remote places, 
formed Reading Circles, etc. The Theosophical Van had visited many 
towns in Kent and Sussex, distributing much literature and giving 
public lectures. The Press Group had had less work to do this year. 
The H. P. B. Home had abandoned its Créche department, and en- 
larged itself into a resident home for children. The East London 
Working Women’s Club had been closed, partly owing to the heavy 
financial responsibility and partly because its advantages had not been 
duly appreciated. 

The mass of Theosophical literature turned out by members of this 
Section had been greater than that of the rest of the T. S. put together. 
The English publications were the most numerous. Four new maga- 
zines had been started. The H. P. B. Press had, among much else, 
printed 11,000 books, 32,000 pamphlets, 10,000 leaflets, 12,000 LUCIFERS, 
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19,000 Vahans and 5,200 Oriental Departments, and consumed ten tons 
of paper. . 

The Theosophical Publishing Society had been handed over by the 
Countess Wachtmeister to Annie Besant and Bertram Keightley, who 
were now the sole proprietors. As the Countess and Mr. J. M. Watkins 
would in future work in India, the staff had had to be reorganized. 
Mr. A. J. Faulding would be at the head of it. The H. P. B. Press 
would unite with the T. P. S. in one undertaking, thereby simplifying 
the work of getting out books. 

Nos. 17 and 19, Avenue Road, which, it should be remembered, 
were private property (except the Office, Library and Conservatory, 
which were rented by the European Section), would in future be sepa- 
rately managed, and the lease of No. 17 had been transferred from one 
private member to another. The working staff of Headquarters would 
remain at No. 19, and certain private members would reside permanently 
at No. 17, which latter would no longer be let to occasional visitors 
staying only a day or two. 

The General Secretary next read some remarks on Lodges and 
Centres, and what they had done during the past year, which is too 
lengthy to reproduce here, but which may be read in the Convention 
Report about to be issued. 

The Executive Committee had appointed H. T. Edge Assistant 
Secretary of the Section, Miss A. J. Willson Librarian, E. T. Hargrove 
delegate to the American Convention, and Annie Besant delegate to 
the Indian Convention. 

The General Secretary finally called attention to the resolutions 
that were going to be put to the Convention. 

The following officers were elected for the forthcoming year: 
General Secretary, G. R. S. Mead, B.A.;. Treasurer, Hon. O. F. S. 
Cuffe. Executive Committee: Dr. Gustaf Zander, Senor José Xifré, 
Mynheer W. B. Fricke, Herbert Coryn, M.R.C.S., Archibald Keightley, 
M.A., M.D., and the Treasurer and General Secretary (ev officio). 
Auditors: Herbert Burrows, E. T. Hargrove. 

In the afternoon W. Q. Judge greeted the Convention on behalf of 
the American Section, and Dr. J. D. Buck seconded him, and Bertram 
Keightley gave the greeting of the Indian Section. 

The following resolutions were carried: 

1. That £150 per annum be employed from the funds of the Sec- 
tion for procuring additional help in the General Secretary’s office and 
the Library. 

2. That an additional room at No. 17, Avenue Road be taken for 
the enlargement of the Section Library. 

3. A resolution with regard to the use of the surplus of the Chicago 
Parliament of Religions’ Fund. 

4. A resolution with regard tothe representation and voting of Lodges. 

In the evening there was a discussion on What ts Theosophy? and 
Rowland Jevons, M.A., F. J. Dick, Miss Ward, C. Corbett, Mrs. Win- 
dust and O. Firth spoke. Mrs. Besant and Mr. Judge afterwards read 
statements with regard to the charges recently brought before the 
Judicial Committee (see Neutrality of the T. S. pamphlet). 

On Friday, July 13th, at 10 a.m., the Chairman read an appeal on 
behalf of a French Theosophist who had rendered important services 
in the past, and was now in reduced circumstances. The appeal was 
promptly and liberally responded to, and £23 4s. 3d. was raised before 
the Convention broke up. ; 

Reports from foreign Lodges were then read. A resolution was 
carried to refer the consideration of the terms on which the ‘‘Theo- 
sophische Vereinigung” should be united to the European Section to 
the Executive Committee. 
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A letter from Mr. A. P. Sinnett on the work of the London Lodge 
was read, in which he stated that, though personally he and many of 
his fellow-members were in favour of propaganda, the méfer of the 
Lodge was evidently that of quiet work. The Chairman and Mrs. 
Besant spoke in high terms of the value of Mr. Sinnett’s services, 
especially in the writing of Zhe Occult World. 

M. U. Moore spoke of the H. P. B. Home and called for more 
support. A discussion on Lodge-work and on the use of Branch Papers 
followed, in which many speakers took part. 

G. R. S. Mead then called attention to the heavy financial responsi- 
bilities of the ensuing year, and appealed for generosity in donations. 

In the afternoon a humorous discussion on the ‘‘ Brother and Sister”’ 
controversy took place, and speeches followed. 

W. Kingsland, Dr. Keightley, G. R. S. Mead, Bertram Keightley, 
Herbert Burrows, W. Q. Judge, and Annie Besant then made speeches. 

The public meeting at Prince’s Hall was abandoned, and in the 
evening Col. Olcott showed some interesting relics, connected with his 
““Old Diary Leaves,” to a large audience. 


A charter was issued under date June 19th to five members of the 
T. S. at Smedjebacken in Sweden, to form a Lodge there. 

On July 16th certain members of Dr. Hiibbe Schleiden’s ‘‘Theo- 
sophische Vereinigung” received a charter to form a Lodge of the 
European Section T.S. This result was brought about largely by the 
help of the President-Founder, Col. Olcott, who visited Berlin for that 
purpose. The name of the new Lodge is ‘‘Die Deutsche Theosophische 
Gesellschaft,” and its president is Dr. Hugo Goring, Diintherstrasse 7, 
Steglitz bei Berlin. It is expected that this union with members of an 
already formed German association will enable the T. S. to acquire 
centres in many of the chief German cities. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Col. Olcott and Mrs. Cooper-Oakley are, as this goes to press, on 
a lecturing tour among the Northern Lodges, in connection with the 
meeting of the North of England Federation at Middlesbrough on 
August 4th. 


‘HANDS ACROSS THE SEA.” 


Some of the English Lodges of the T. S. are already in correspon- 
dence with Lodges in other countries; and in order to promote an 
extension of this very praiseworthy idea the undermentioned plan is 
submitted to the attention of Theosophists of all countries, as being 
one which will tend towards the solidarity of the Society. 

It is proposed to open a register for the names of those Lodges 
that are wishful to enter into correspondence with Lodges in other 
countries, so that they may be placed in communication. It will be 
readily, seen many Lodges might be overwhelmed with applicants, 
whilst others, less widely known, but equally desirous of international 
communication, might be overlooked. By means of the register system, 
with all names recorded, this would be obviated. 

Will those who think the time ripe for some such effort towards 
realization of this first object of ours communicate with the under- 
signed, and will those Lodges that are already in communication with 
one or more Lodges in other countries kindly notify the fact in order 
to avoid confusion ? 

There will be no officialism about this scheme, the only duties of 
the registrar being to place Lodges in communication with each other 
and record the fact, and his sole desire being to strengthen the “linked 
battalions of the T. S.” 
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This notice will be sent to Theosophical papers in India, Europe, 
America and Australia, where Lodges might appoint their own regis- 
trars, thus facilitating matters still further. 

O. Firtu, Pres. Bradford Lodge. 

Flawthorne House, Baildon, near Shipley, Yorks. 


AMERICA. 


From the July Path we learn that the Lotus T. S., Kearney, Neb., 
and the Gray’s Harbour T.S., Hoquiam, Wash., have had their charters 
cancelled as hopelessly inactive; and that the two New Orleans Branches 
have consolidated into one. 

Claude Falls Wright has been lecturing in many towns, as well as 
giving private meetings and talks. At Washington, D. C., he chal- 
lenged a Presbyterian parson, who had been attacking Theosophy, to a 
public debate, and was met by a lame refusal, which was much adver- 
tised in the papers. 

B. Harding passed a busy and most successful month in New 
England, giving nineteen public lectures. 

The Theosophical Correspondence Class for instruction has begun 
to prove very successful, both questions and answers showing much 
intelligence and interest. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The Countess Wachtmeister has proved herself an indefatigable 
worker. Beginning in San Diego, she lectured for an hour and an- 
swered questions for another hour. At Los Angeles she lectured and 
received many visitors, and founded a new Branch at Riverside. In 
San Francisco she lectured before the Convention and at private and 
Branch meetings, and also gave a public lecture on Spiritualism and 
Theosophy to a fine audience. At Santa Cruz much work was also 
done, and at San José and several other places. The whole tour was 
all too short, and she was answering questions up to the very last 
moment. 


Since the American Convention, which was a marvel for its frater- 
nity, unity and dispatch, the entire coast has felt the thrill of activity. 
Half-a-dozen more Centres have been formed, and two or three new 
Branches have been or are in process of organization. Dr. Griffiths 
has lectured in all the towns on the coast line from here to Los Angeles, 
and will continue to the borders of Mexico. He has organized one 
Branch and three new classes for study. The Countess Wachtmeister 
is travelling and lecturing in the states of Oregon and Washington. 
Our efficient Secretary, Mrs. Vera S. Beane, has been up among the 
Gold Mines, in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, some twelve or fourteen 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. While there she accepted an 
invitation to speak in the Church of the Unity, and told them of Theo- 
sophy. The old Pacific Coast Committee for Theosophic work, inaugu- 
rated while Mr. Bertram Keightley was here, to fulfil the expressed 
wish of H. P. B. that organized work be begun on the Pacific Coast, 
has merged itself into and become the ‘‘Pacific Coast Theosophical 
Corporation,” an incorporated body under the laws of the State of 
California. The amount of business transacted by the Committee 
rendered it imperative that a legal standing be acquired. The Board 
of Directors for the ensuing year are: Dr. J. A. Anderson, President; 
Mrs. Sarah A. Harris, Vice-President; Mrs. Vera S. Beane, Secretary; 
Mr. Edward B. Rambo, Treasurer; and Messrs. Julius Oettl, Wm. J. 
Walters and Abbott B. Clark. Mrs. S. A. Harris is lecturing in the 
Sacramento Valley, and your correspondent is making frequent visits 
to places in the vicinity of San Francisco. 

Axspotr B. CLARK. 
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INDIAN SECTION. 


From the Activities published in the July 7heosophist we glean 
that K. Narayanaswamier completed his lecturing tour among the 
Branches in Southern India with great success, creating much interest 
in Theosophy in the minds of the public, and reviving the activity of 
the Branches; and that J. Srinivasa Row delivered Telugu lectures in 
Bellary and the neighbourhood, which brought him copious enquiry. 
Would that there were more of these lectures in native languages! 

The ‘“H. P. B. Sanskrit School” has been started by the Jallandhur 
Branch under the auspices and financial support of Miss F. H. Miiller, 
whose lectures and other services have been much appreciated in 
India. 

We are glad to see the Pariah school was opened near Adyar 
recently, with twenty-five boys as a start. The boys are to be taught 
reading and writing in English and Tamil, and speaking in Hindustani. 

The ‘“Sanatan Dharma Rakshak Sanskrit College” has been 
established, under noble patronage, at Meerut, ‘“‘to form a model in- 
stitution in India for protecting and reviving the Sanatan Dharma by 
practical means of higher Sanskrit education and religious training.” 

In the Supplement to the Theosophist, Bertram Keightley, the 
General Secretary, writes to say that the rumour of a decision to move 
the Headquarters of the Indian Section to Allahabad was premature, 
as it is necessary to first refer the matter to the next Indian Conven- 
tion. He also deprecates the suggestion (from America) to remove 
the Headquarters of the whole T. S. from Indian soil. The General 
Secretary of the American Section cables us that this suggestion did 
not emanate from the American Section. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
NEw ZEALAND. 


Auckland, July rrth.—Perhaps the most important event during 
the past month in connection with the Theosophical movement is the 
inauguration of undenominational services in the Choral Hall by the 
Rev. S. J. Neill. These services were begun on June 3rd, in the even- 
ing, toa crowded hall. The topics upon which he spoke were Freedom, 
Truth and Brotherhood. Behind him was hung a large screen with 
various Theosophical emblematical devices in colours which produced a 
little curiosity amongst the outsiders present. He intends to be at 
Auckland and Thames each alternate Sunday, and on the Sunday 
evenings he is absent from Auckland one or other of our own members 
will deliver a lecture on some Theosophical subject. During the past 
month the following have been the topics dealt with at the open Lodge 
meetings and the Sunday evening lectures: On May 18th, open Lodge, 
Mr. W. Swinnerton read a paper upon Cremation, which may yet lead 
to some practical step in this respect being taken by the public. On 
Sunday evening, May 2oth, at the Choral Hall, Mrs. S. Draffin lectured 
to a good audience on Man, Know Thyself: or the God Within. On 
May 25th, open Lodge, Mr. S. E. Hughes read a paper upon TJhe 
Mystery of Matter. On June ist, open Lodge, Miss L. Edger, M.A, 
read Mrs. Keightley’s paper upon the existence of the Masters. On 
June 8th, open Lodge meeting, Mr. C. W. Sanders, read Sir E. Arnold’s. 
The Secret of Death. On Sunday evening, June toth, in the Choral 
Hall, Miss L. Edger, M.A., lectured to a large audience on 7he Jntellec- 
tual and Religious Progress of the Present Century. The Lotus Circle 
established is progressing satisfactorily. 
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Theosophical 


AND 


Mostic Publications. 


THE THEOSOPHIST (Madras). 


Vol. XV, No. 10:—‘‘Old Diary Leaves” 
tells a very tender and touching story 
of a pet canary’s death, and gives some 
wonderfully interesting notes on the 
rights of magicians over buried treasure 
and fairy gold, and the uses made thereof. 
“Curiosities of Healing,” by J. Bhaje- 
potra Veyd, tells of cures by charms, 
passes, and mantras. S. V. E. gives some 
valuable and thoughtful notes on the 
comparative study of religions, as pro- 
posed to be organized at Chicago Univer- 
sity. A further instalment of Dr. Carl 
du Prel’s study of clairvoyance is trans- 
lated from Zhe Sphinx. Three learned 
papers deal with ‘“Vedantic Non-Dual- 
ism,’? ““Panchi-karana,’”’ and ‘‘Avataras,”’ 
the last being especially scholarly. Other 
articles are: ‘“Iroquvis Indian Legends,” 
“Becentric Genius,’ and ‘What is 
“Sarosh’?” 

THE PATH (New York). 

Vol. IX, No. 4:—‘“‘Agreement in Reli- 
gions” is an address delivered by Mr. 
Judge before the Parliament of Religions 
at San Francisco. An article on ‘‘Oc- 
cultism,’’ leaves usin some doubt whether 
the “science of real life” or ‘‘the occult 
arts” is the subject dealt with. Mr. 
Judge writes of the “Nigamagama 
Dharma Sabha,” an Indian movement 
for the revival of ancient science, which 
has been largely helped by American 
Theosophists. ‘Universal Brotherhood 
and Admission of Members” says that, 
while the doors of the Theosophical 
Society are open, the doors of branches 
may be closed. Mrs. Cooper-Oakley finds 
a place among the “Faces of Friends.” 
We are also told “How to study 7he 
Secret Doctrine’; perhaps the best way 
would be to begin by acknowledging 


frankly that it is extremely chaotic in 
arrangement. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
(New York). 

No. 61:—The first answer declares that 
“Light on the Path is understood, per- 
haps conceded, to have been imparted by 
a Master, and therefore to be authorita- 
tive. But this has never been claimed by 
the Comments. They are open to the 
same intelligent discrimination as any 
secular or theosophic treatise.” This 
sentence implies that, if a book be 
“sacred” or ‘conceded to have been 
imparted by a Master,” it is not open 
to intelligent discrimination—a manifest 
absurdity. Everything, without any 
exception whatever, must be judged on 
its own inherent worth. But the rest of 
the answer is thoughtful and just. Other 
questions deal with higher and lower 
“Egos,” and ascetic vows. A piece of 
sound, practical advice would be—never 
promise anything that you have not ful- 
filled without a promise for several years. 


THE PRASNOTTARA (Madras). 


Vol. IV, No. 42:—By far the most in- 
teresting thing in this number, and per- 
haps the most valuable contribution to 
the Theosophic writings of the month, 
is a lecture by the present Shri Shankara- 
charya of Shringeri, which shows that 
the representative of the most famous 
Advaita school in the world is true to the 
traditions of the illustrious teacher. It 
is as though we found the pure morality 
of the Sermon on the Mount in the last 
Encyclical of the Vatican. 


THE IRISH THEOSOPHIST (Dublin). 


Vol. II, No. 10:—(The cover has been 
misinformed; this No. 10, not 9.) Mrs. 
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Varian’s paper on “The Ethics of Theo- 
sophy”’ is elementary, though useful for 
beginners; a poem in prose by ‘“A¥.,” 
entitled ‘““The Midnight Blossom,” tells 
of the birth of Gautama the Buddha; 
‘Pessimism, from an Optimist Stand- 
point”? shows that Theosophy opens up 
a new way for many who are dlasé 
through ignorance more than anything 
else; Dr. André writes an interesting 
though not altogether convincing plea 
for a greater encouragement of the prac- 
tice of hypnotism in the Theosophical 
Society. The Editor throws open his 
columns for replies, and it is to be hoped 
that someone will point out the writer’s 
somewhat materialistic definition of Oc- 
cultism—inter alia. ‘‘Is the Illusion of 
Devachan Necessary?” ‘‘The Potency of 
Sound,” and information as to the Lotus 
Circle’s doings conclude a good number. 


LOTUS BLUTHEN (Leipzig). 

July, 1894:—The Lotus Biiithen keeps 
up to its high standard of excellence, 
showing very careful method in the 
choice of material, and the gradual un- 
folding of philosophical thought from 
simple to more difficult problems, so that 
the monthly numbers really form units 
in a progressive series. 


THE AUSTRAL THEOSOPHIST 
(ATelbourne). 


Vol. I, No. 6:—‘‘The Searchlight” deals 
with events which have since found a 
happy solution. ‘The Spectrum of 
Truth” shows that the spirit of toleration 
and genuine appreciation of religion apart 
from theology has long been conspicuous 
in the work of Prof. Max Miiller. Mr. 
Fullerton writes of the ‘‘Necessity of Illu- 
sion in Devachan.” Another article takes 
M. Notovich’s ‘‘Life of Jesus” too seri- 
ously. The number is completed by 
‘Spiritual Progress” (H. P. Blavatsky), 
“The Theosophical Society and its Basis” 
(W. Q. Judge), and,“The Change that 
Men call Death” (Mrs. Cooper-Oakley),. 


THE PACIFIC THEOSOPHIST 
(San Francisco). 

Vol. IV, No. 12:—Dr. Jerome Anderson 
writes on the ‘Relation of Theosophy to 
Modern Social Problems” thoughtfully 
and well. An article on ‘Concentra- 
tion” shows far more familiarity with 
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the conventional names of principles 
than with the realities thus conven- 
tionally named. Editorials and Notes 
complete the number. 


THE NORTHERN THEOSOPHIST 
(Mfiddlesbrough). 

Vol. I, No. 8:—The Editor speaks of 
events which, as we have already said, 
have since been happily settled. ‘The 
Annual Convention” is reported by C. 
Corbett. Other articles are: ‘‘The Effi- 
cacy of Prayer,” “‘Karma,” ‘A Theoso- 
phist’s Dream,” ‘Notes on Life,” and 
“Hands Across the Sea.” 


SOPHIA (Madrid). 


Vol. II, No. 7:—A translation of H. P. 
Blavatsky’s ‘“‘Ancient Philosophers and 
Modern Critics” is to be continued. It 
is followed by a translation of the ‘‘ Force 
of the Future,” from Zhe Secret Doctrine. 
A “Biographical Study” brings together 
some valuable notes on Cicero. Other 
articles are, “The Cult of the Planetary 
Angels” and “The Ensouled Violin,” 
both translated from H. P. Blavatsky’s 
works. 

JOURNAL OF THE MAHABODHI 

SOCIETY (Calcutta). 


Vol. III, No. 3:—By a curious coinci- 
dence, “‘just at the time when the Buddh- 
ists are turning their attention to their 
central shrine in Buddha-Gaya, the 
Christians of England are taking mea- 
sures to initiate a movement to take up 
the work of exploration of their central 
shrine in Jerusalem” (p. 20). The most 
interesting thing in this issue is a note 
on a lecture delivered by Mohini Mohun 
Chatterji on the Brahmans and the 
Buddhists; it is quite clearly pointed 
out that, in the days of Buddha’s re- 
form, the Brahman hierarchy had reached 
an advanced stage of degeneration. 


LE LOTUS BLEU (Paris). 


Vol. V, No. 5:—Dr. Pascal’s study of 
Reincarnation is continued. M. Guy- 
miot lucidly and thoughtfully summa- 
rizes Shankara’s teaching, but we doubt 
whether he has quite correctly seized the 
meaning of Chitta. Continued transla- 
tions are: ‘‘Death—and After?” “The 
Science of Breath,” ‘Reminiscences of 
H. P. B. and Zhe Secret Doctrine,” and 
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‘Old Diary Leaves.” The editor appears 
to be not quite careful in the matter of 
proper names. We find “M. Simet” as 
author of the ‘Purpose of Théosophie,”’ 
and “J. Mead” as General Secretary of 
the European Section. 


THE THEOSOPHIC GLEANER 
(Bombay). 

Vol. III, No. 11:—Students of the 
Zoroastrian religion will find valuable 
information in the article on Ahuna- 
vairva, a prayer filling somewhat the 
same place as the Gayatri among the 
Brahmans. Dr. Jerome A. Anderson’s 
address on ‘The World’s Great Reli- 
gions” is continued. There are articles 
on the Astral Light and Elementals, and 
Mrs. Besant’s address on the ‘‘ Evolution 
of Man” is to be continued. 


THE BUDDHIST (Colombo). 


Vol. VI, Nos. 20-22:—‘*The Visud- 
dhimagga of Buddhaghosa Thera” gives 
a useful classification of the various 
Silas. This is apparently a translation 
from the Sinhalese translation. It is a 
work that is well worth reading on ac- 
count of the close analysis of motive 
elaborated by The Voice of Buddha 
(Buddhaghosa). A translation is given 
from an ancient Jain manuscript of the 
twenty-eight different Siddhis (Labdhees) 
possessed by Yogis trained in that school. 
The translation of the Veranja Sutta is 
concluded. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE LONDON 
LODGE T. S. 


No. 22:—From “The Culture of the 
Soul,” by Mrs. Besant, we may quote: 
“Just as it was said by Giordano Bruno, 
four centuries ago in Middle Age Europe, 
all that man had to do if he would find the 
spirit was to open the windows of the soul, 
for the spirit was shining ever in the uni- 
verse, and we only needed to open the 
window in order that the light might 
enter. 

“Here comes in that element of wor- 
ship which, because it has been so often 
linked with superstition, is sometimes 
left entirely on one side, as though by in- 
tellect alone the Self of our self might 
be found. But without reverence, with- 
out worship, no such ultimate finding is 
possible.” 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE SCOTTISH 
LODGE (Edinburgh). 


Part 14:—The discussion on the Atone- 
ment is still continued, the last paper 
being contributed by a ‘Priest of the 
Church.” Itis a most interesting exposi- 
tion and a brave endeavour to give the 
most spiritual and metaphysical meaning 
to the theological dogmas of the Chris- 
tian Church. It is based on the “one 
life” theory and ‘“‘one creation” theory, 
and makes great efforts to evolve a system 
in consonance with the external facts of 
life and the aspirations of the soul, from 
these insufficient elements. The writer 
is shackled by the fetters of theology and 
thus is prevented from soaring into truly 
“catholic” regions. 

The paper ends with a reference to the 
Beatific Vision. The writer states that 
“the Church teaches that the highest 
happiness of the spiritual state is the 
Beatific Vision,”’ and concludes his article 
with a description of ‘the perfection of 
the atonement,” which he characterizes 
as, “Not a unity which absorbs individu- 
ality, I apprehend, but a unity of spirit, 
purpose, will, complete and entire, so 
that whatever God wills will be our will, 
whatever God joys in will be our joy, 
whatever God works will be our work, 
and in this unity we shall be, so to speak, 
energized for ever with the life, the joy, 
the power, and the glory of the uncreated 
God.” 

If this is not the end of Bhakti Yoga, 
we have entirely misunderstood the 
meaning of the term, and yet the Presi- 
dent of the Scottish Lodge, in his inter- 
esting notes on the foregoing paper, says: 
“The Beatific Vision, therefore, is not, as 
stated in the Vaéhan, a mere Bhakti Yoga 
whose Summum Bonum is the bliss of 
being eternally in the presence of Deity.” 

What the editor of the Véhan wrote 
and what he now repeats is: ‘‘We should 
be only too glad to welcome proofs from 
Christian sources of the existence of the 
doctrine of Identity; but so far, we are 
compelled to think that the Christian 
position is one of Dvaitism or Dualism, 
teaching the eternal difference of the 
Creator and Creative, and its Yoga is 
Bhakti Yoga, the swmmum bonum of 
which consists in the Bliss of being eter- 
nally in the presence of Deity, but never 
of becoming the Deity Itself.” 
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If the whole article and concluding 
words of a ‘‘Priest of the Church”’ do not 
bear out the editor’s contention, the Eng- 
lish language should be abandoned as a 
means of communication between man 
and man. 

The number concludes with a capable 
paper “On Psychic Sensitiveness, or the 
Sixth Sense.” 

Part 15 consists of an excellent and 
learned paper on ‘‘The Epistles to the 
Seven Churches, from a Celtic Point of 
View,” and we regret that our space does 
not permit of a more extended notice of 
this interesting subject. 

EF SE WE 
THE THEOSOPHIC THINKER 
(Bellary). 


Vol. II, Nos. 20-23:—We hear with great 
regret that our Brother Jagannathiah has 
been obliged to leave Bellary, where he 
has done such exceptionally good work, 
in order to continue in his employment 
as engineer to one of the local railways. 
The Theosophic Thinker should not be 
allowed to suffer through his enforced 
absence, and we trust that others will be 
ready to try and fill up the place of honour 
he now leaves vacant. The series of ar- 
ticles on ‘‘The Yogic Life,” by a Brah- 
man-Buddhist, now appearing in each 
issue of this paper, should prove of in- 
terest to many in the West. They are 
plain-spoken, but inoffensive, and give 
some useful hints, besides affording an 
insight into the life of the Hindd devotee. 

MERCURY (Sanz Francisco, Calif, 

eSaAays 

Vol. I, No. 1:—This small twelve-paged 
monthly, printed in fine bold type, pur- 
ports to be ‘‘a Theosophical journal issued 
in the interests of the children and young 
people, whose work is devoted to the 
realization of a universal brotherhood.” 
It is edited by William John Waters, 
Rooms 35 and 36, 1504 Market Street, 
San Francisco.. The subscription is 50 
cents per annum, and single copies may 


LOUCIFER. 


be procuréd for 5 cents each. ‘The 
Editor cordially invites simple articles 
bearing upon Theosophy, Notes on the 
Lotus Circles and Training Classes, from 
any persons interested in the work in 
any patt of the world.” Judging by the 
contents of the first number, Mercury 
bids fair to supply a long-felt want, and 
presents Theosophy in a form simple 
enough for children of all ages. We cor- 
dially wish the newcomer every success. 


TRUTHS OF THEOSOPHY. 


The Capricornian Lodge, Queensland, 
is to be congratulated on having for Pre- 
sident such an able writer as Dr. Edel- 
felt. This pamphlet is the first he has 
written on the subject of Theosophy, but 
we trust it will not be the last. It gives 
a straightforward, common-sense state- 
ment of the elementary teachings of the 
Esoteric Philosophy. No higher praise 
could be given. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


We have also received: Mrs. Annie 
Besantin Bombay; An Introduction to the 
Study of Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali, 
and an /ntvoduction to the Mantra Shastra, 
both from the Bombay Theosophical Pub- 
lication Fund; The Sanmdarga Bodhini; 
Gil Afshin; Adhyatma Mala; The New 
Californian, containing a careful state- 
ment of “The Platonic Theory of Edu- 
cation;” the current La Haute Science; 
Department of Branch Work Paper, Ameri- 
can Section, dealing with Rosicrucianism 
—T. R. Prater’s contribution being par- 
ticularly good, giving some hitherto un- 
published Rosicrucian aphorisms; ook- 
Notes, in which we welcome an announce- 
ment that Dr. Davis’s forthcoming edition 
of The Book of the Dead is to be priced at 
only 25s., though containing exact repro- 
ductions of both the Turin and Louvre 
Papyri; Antahkarana; the Oriental De- 
partment of the American Section, and 
old sample numbers of 7he Journal of the 
Mahabodhi Society, for all of which our 
best thanks are due. 


The H. P. B. Press, Printers to the Theosophical Society, 42, Henry Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
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